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JULY 1938 

Chief Events Happy ending of the Cawnpur Mill Strike — Mr. 
Subhas Bose’s talks with the Bengal Home Minister on the release of 
political prisoners — Ministry tangle and re-shuffling in C. P. — Dr. Khare 
resigned — new Ministry formed with Pt. Shukla as Premier — End of the 
Jaipur-Sikar Dispute — Surrender of Sikar — Congress reply to Mr. 
Jinnah — League’s claim as the sole mouthpiece of Moslems not 
accepted. 

1st. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru had a long interview with Lord Halifax in London. 
It was surmised that no discussion took plaoe suggesting the holding of a 
■ miniature Hound Table Conference. 

2nd. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, presiding over the Rajshahi District Political 
Conference said, “of all the problems political, economic and social, facing Bengal 
today those that appear as the most urgent and serious to me are the following 
(11 Poverty of peasants and workers, (2) Middle class unemployment: (3) Hindu 
Muslim relations ; and ( 4 ) The release of political prisoners and detenues'’. 

Death of Raja Profulla Nath Tagore ; Keenly interested in politics, the Raja 
organized the all India Landholders’ deputation which waited on Lord Irwin in 
Simla in 1929 to represent the grievances of the landholder community in 
connection with the new constitutional reforms. 

4th. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, had two hours’ interview with 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, at the latter’s Calcutta residence 
on the question of the release of the Bengal detenus and political prisoners. It 
may be recalled that it was Mahatma Gandhi who Erst opened negotiations with 
the Government of Bengal for the release of detenus and political prisoners in 
connexion with the promise he had given when the Andaman prisoners went on 
hungerstrike. There were several meetings between him and Sir Nazimuddin and 
also the Premier of Bengal Mr. Fazlul fluq, but the talks were not concluded as 
Mahatma Gandhi had to leave Calcutta owing to ill-hoaltli. 

The Cawnporo Mill Strike ended. The terms of settlement were as follows : 
The Mazdur Sabha will recognize itself on the lines proposed in the report of the 
Labour Inquiry Committee. As soon as the Labour Commissioner oertiQes that 
such reorganization has taken plaoe, the employers will allow recognition to tho 
Mazdur Sabha automatically. 

Manlana Abul Kamal Azad met party leaders at Patna in connexion with tho 
Congress Zamindar differences over the Bihar Tenancy Legislation, regarding tho 
speedy realization of rent. 

Sth. The Cawnporo Mills reopened : More than three-fourths of the men, who had 
been on strike for 50 days, resumed work. 

Dr. Bachchidananda Sinha, speaking at Ranchi, referred to tho Bengali-Bohari 
controversy and the question of separation of Chota Nagpur. 

Pt. Jawharlal Nehru received a deputation of the Palestine Arab Committee in 
London. Panditii had a detailed talk with the dopntationists with the object of 
collecting first hand information in conne.xion with the reported .violence and 
shedding of blood between the Jews and Arabs of Palestine. 
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6th. The question whether Bengalis should be compelled to learn Hindustani was 
discussed at a meeting ot the Oorporation of Calcutta, when several Couimillors 
protested against any such move and suggested that those who came to Bengal 
to live or conduct business should learn the language of the province. 

In criticising Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign policy in London, Pandit Nehru paid a 
handsome tribute to Qandbiji. He also declared that there could be no peace in 
the world until India attained complete political and economic freedom. 


7th. Two Moslem organisations, separate from the League, and in opposition to that 
body were established in Bihar. One of them was the 3amait-ul-ulema— with the 
main appeal to the Moslems that they are the custodians of the Moslem religion 
and it is to them that the community should look for the protection of their 
religions rights. Another and a far bigger rival to the League is the Momin 
Jamiat— the Momins who form the bulk of the Muslim population in Behar are 
by occupation weavers. In the All India Momin Conference, a resolution was 
passed condemning the League as trying to deprive the Momins of iheir rightful 
place and asserting that the League did not represent them. 

The Punjab Assembly agreed to refer to a select committee the Bill introduced 
by the Government to regulate the purchase and sale of agricultural produce in 
order, principally, to overcome the evils which deprived the producer of a fair 
price. 

8th. Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bose threatened to resign the presidentship of the Congress, 
if necessary, in order to be free to carry on the agitation against the Federal 
Scheme. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Oppositioa made renewed efforts to bold up the 
Eestitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill, but after a debate lasting nearly four hours, 
tho motion was rejected by 75 votes to 36. 

9ih. Mahatma Gandhi, in the Hatijan, appealed to the people of tho States to re- 
alize the meaning and potency of Satyagraha in their struggle for relative freedom. 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly ; polities in a stato of suspense, duo to 
tho two Tenancy Bills passed by the Assembly not having been disposed of, 

lOih. Pandit Jawharlat Nohtu’a week-end stay with Lord Lothian at his country 
home in Norfolk. Disonssions at Norfolk, ro. assurances to Congress : (1) The 
British Government will insist on some measure of democracy in the States 
instead of their mere represeutatiou in the Federal Legislature. (II) In matters 
of Defence & Resotvod subjects, the Viceroy will be guided by the advice of His 
Minister. (lU) Tho British Government will agree to share the cost of defence 
of India. 

Unrest in Sikar gained further strength from ontside help, and the Rajputs in 
tho oily refused the Jaipur Durbar’s demand to relinquish ther arms. 

Tho XJ. P, Provinoial Congress Committee ratified tho resolution passed by its 
exeouiivo commitioo on tho rights of Zamiadars in connexion with tho tenancy 
reform. 


12ih. A statement criticising tho provisions of tho Government of Bengal Secondary 
Education Bill issued over tho signature of 21 educationists. It was stated inter 
aliOf The Government proposals threaten to bring about a serious crisis in our 
cultural and national life. Effective stops are needed therefore to safeguard tho 
future of eduoatiou iu Bengal and wo hope that our appeal will receive nromot 
and adequate response from all parts of tho Province." 


runjao viovornment 
resolution passed by 


In tho Punjab Assembly, tho Premier said that the 
had forwarded to tho Goveramaat of India, a copy of the resolution na 
the Assembly on tho question of Federation, and also a copy of tho debate. 

1^0 Congress Socialist party in B'^ar warned the Congress of tho conseqnencei 

in tho event of tho latter accepting Federation. 


13Vb. Sir 0. P. Ramswaml Iyer, Dewan 
Assembly : “So far ns tho question of 


of Travancoro, rolteratcd in tho Stato 
rcsponsiblo Government is concerned, con- 
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stitutional and proper agitation devoted to the attainment of constitutional advanoe 
will never be regarded by any civilized Government as disloyal or subversive.” 

14th. India’s record of the ratification of the International Labour conventions, re- 
vealed by the statistics .of the progress of ratifications issued by the International 
Labour office, Geneva. 

15th. In the 0. P., following the break-down in the talks among the Ministers on 
the question of redistribution of portfolios to two Ministers from Berar, Mr. R. 

M. Deshmukh and Mr. L. B. Gole tendered their resignations to the Premier. Dr. 

N. B. Kbare. ’ 

In Bengal, an account of the economic distress now prevailing in the varions 
districts of Bengal, and details of the relief measures organised by the Govern- 
ment, were given by the Revenue Minister, Bengal. 

16th. _Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, presiding over a jute mill workers conference in Hcoghly, 
advised labourers not to strike in a light hearted manner. 

The Government of Travanoore issued a press communique in connesion with 
lathi charge made on a largo crowed of demonstrators outside the Assembly 
Chamber. 

The Punjab Assembly passed the Anti-‘Benami’ Transactions Bill and the Money- 
lenders’ Registration Bill. 

Mr. B. Q. Kber, Bombay Premier, gave an assurance to landlords that no 
tenancy legislation would be introduced in Bombay without due consideration of 
their views. 

18lh. Mr. Satyendra Nath Mazumder, editor and Suresh Chandra Bhattaoharyya, 
printer and publisher of the Ananda Bazar Patrika, sentenced to sis months* 
and three months’ imprisonment respectively on a charge of sedition at Calcutta. 

19th. The Calcutta High Court acquitted Dhirendra Nath Sen, editor and XIpendra 
Nath Bhattaoharyya, printer of the ‘flindusthan Standard’ of a charge of 
sedition. 

The Provincial Boy Scout Council of Bombay decided to disaffiliate itself from 
the Boy Scouts Association of India and to function as an independent and 
autonomous body under the name of the flindusthan Scout Association, Bombay 
Presidency. 

The Central India, Eajputana and Eastern States Ministers’ Conference considered 
the proposals formulated by the reorganization committee of the Princes Chamber 
at Bombay. 

The Travanoore Budget showed a revenue surplus of about a lakh of rupees. 
In the Tranvacore Assembly, the child Marriage Restraint Bill was discussed. 

21st. An adjournment motion in the Punjab Assembly to discuss the lathi charge 
on unarmed and peaceful kisans of Chak number 851 in Lyallpnr District 
was defeated. 

In the Central Provinces, Dr. N. B. Ehare formed a new Cabinet. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, left Calcutta for Waidha to 
preside over the meetings of the Congress Working Committee— discussion 
mainly to centre round important subjects like oommnnal settlement and the 
Federation. 

India’s naval defence to be strengthen by the addition of four modern 
escort vessels. 

In the Punjab Assembly, replying to the Opposition criticism against the 
Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill, the Premier warned the Congress party 
against the ‘unconstitutional’ methods of agitation against the Bill. 

22nd. The Government of Bengal, in consultation with the Indian Central Jute 
Committee, undertook a provincial jute census. 
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23rd Dr N B Kharo, Premier of the Cential Provinces, resigned with his 
colleagues again, following his discussions with members of the Congress Parlia- 
menlary Sub-Coraniitteo at ^Y^ardha. 

That ho firmly entertains the hope “whether with another battle more brilliant 
than the Dandi M.atch or without, India will coma to her own demonstraoly 
through nonviolent means,” is the conclusion of Mahatma Gandhi in the course of 
a signed article in ‘Harijan’ entitled “How Non-Violence worts * 

Presenting the Travancore budget at tbe joint session of the legislature, the 
Financial Secretary slated that the record increase in the States’ revenue was 
achieved without any fresh measures of tasalion. 


24th. Surrender of Sikar : Triumphant entry of the Maharaja of Jaipur, Peoplo 
avow allegiance. All hut ten ring-leaders were granted pardon. The Prime Minister 
made a proclamation. 


25ii. The C. P. Government in its review of the excise administration for 1937 
stated that a society in which reduction of crime was accomplished by cheapening 
liquor must bo considered an unhealthy state. 

The Bihar Assembly reassembled after nearly a month’s recess, enforced by the 
break-down in the negotiations betweons the Zemindars and the Government 
over the rent realization clauses in the Tenancy Bill now pending before the 
Assembly. 

Mahatma Gandhi dictated the letter to bo forwarded to Mr. Jinnah about the 
communal problem. The letter declared that the Congress was unable to accept the 
claim nut forward fay Mr. Jinnah that the All India Muslim League should be 
recognized as the sole representative and moutUpieoo of the ontiro Muslim 
population of India. 


26lli. The Government of India addressed a Note to the provincial Governments 
explaining their views and decision on the recommendation of the Indian Coal 
Mining Committco. 

The Congress Working Committco ‘convicted’ Premier Khare, rematking in the 
resolution on the C. P. Ministerial crisis, that ‘-be (Mr. Khare) was guilty of 

indiscipline, and he exposed CJougress to ridicule, bo also brought down its 

prestige.” 

The Working Committee noted with satisfaction that three Congress Ministers 
showed their loyalty to tho Congiess by declining without instruction from the 
Parliamentary Sub-Commilteo to tender their resignations, which was demanded 
by the Governor. Dr. Kharo was farther guilty of indiscipline in accepting tho 
invitation of tho Governor to form a now Ministry and contrary to practice, 

which ho was aware, in aotu,nlly forming a now Ministry and taking tho oath of 

allegiance without reference to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and the Work- 
ing Committee, specially when ho knew that tho meetings of these bodies 
were Imminent. 


27th. P.andit Ravi Sankar Shukia elected leader of tho C. P. Congress P.arty. 

Addressing a cODferenco of Divisional Inspectors of schools in Bihar Secretariat, 
lion ble Dr. Syed Mahmud, Education Minister stressed the necessitv of giving 
impetus to the drive against illiteracy even at tho cost of Government money. 

Sukla, leader of the U. P. Assembly Congress Parly 

Bengal sent back the Bengal Tenancy Bill to tho legislature for 
tho reconsideration of certain provisions in it. ° 

the Huq Cabinet in 

of p?«ants“aDd uor&a^to“ 


29lh. Pandit Ravi Sankar 
formed a Cabinet. 


30th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Jlarijan, 
instructiQu ihcoagh the medium of English. 


criticised (ho system of imparting 
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The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League met at Delhi, when the 
letter of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, to Mr. Jinnah, Was 
discussed. 

In Nagpur, there was considerable activity among the new Ministers over the 
allocation of portfolios. 

31st. The C. P. Ministers arrived at a decision regarding the allocation of portfolios 
in the new Cabinet. 

The Working Committee of the iloslem League, replying to the Congress 
msident 8 letter on the question of communal settlement, criticized the altitude 
adopted by the Congress. 


AUGUST 1938 

Chief Events ; — Ten No-Coniidence motions against the Bengal 
Ministry defeated in the Assembly — ^The C. P. Ministry controversy 
continued — Statements and Counter-statements issued — Complete release 
of detenus announced by the Bengal Home Minister — Travancore State 
Congress banned by the Government — Mrs. Kamaladevi arrested — Civil 
Disobedience started in the State — Several important tenancy reform 
legislations discussed in the provincial legislatures. 

Itt. In opening the meeting of the Bihar Subordinate Civil Service Association, Mr. 
Srikrisnna Sinha, the Premier appealed to ofBcials for closer contact with the 
masses. 

In the Bihar Assembly, an adjournment motion was introduced to discuss the 
communal riot at Bhagalpore, but was talked out. 

The Council of the All India Muslim League defined its attitude to the reported 
endeavours being made in England to modify the Federal scheme. 

2nd. In the Bengal Assembly, ten motions of no-confidence against the ten Ministers 
composing the Bengal Cabinet were admitted for discussion. 

The knotty problems of Federation, Central policy and taxation were explained by 
Messrs. C. O. Miller and T. Chapman-Mortimer at a meeting of the Calcutta branch 
of the European Association. 

Haji Sir Abdullah Haroon appealed to Moslem League organisations in Sindh to 
preserve the dignity and the existence of the community by asserting themselves 
m the same way as the Congress Hindus, 

In the U. P. Assembly throe adjournment motions were ruled out of order. 
Five Bills as amended by the Upper House were placed on the table— The 
Gambling Act Amendment Bill was introduced and referred to a select committee, 
and the three Bills were introduced, considered and passed. 

3rd, The Bengal Assembly accepted without any debate and opposition the recom- 
mendations of the Governor for the reconsideration of the Tenancy Bill as contained 
in His Excellency’s message to the House. 

In the Central Provinces, the parliamentary sub-committee of the Congress 
issued a statement on tho Ministerial situation. The statement said, “It is clear 
that even after the Pacbmari compromise, good relations were not maintained 
among the Ministers. Complaints of breaches of its terms by Dr. Eharo were 
made to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Some of them appeared to be obvious breaches, 
but ho (Sardar Patel) urged that no precipitate notion to bo taken and tried to 
seonro a duo fulfilment of tho compromise. Matters came to a head among the 
Ministers and two of them, viz. Messrs Deshmukh and Qole, resigned on July I3th, 
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In a cro\ 7 ded meeting at Poona, Dr. N. B. Khare, Es-Fremier of C. explained 
the cMse of his fall. He attributed it to “devdisb revenge, jealousy and malice , 
and alleged that the Congress High Command trampled the principle of democracy 
in order to kill him. 

In the XI. P. Assembly there tv as oonsiderahle excitement when the Premier, 
Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant, refuted certain allegations made against a trustea 
officer’ of the Government — ^Mr. Zahirul Hasnain Lari made certain allegations 
against the Junior Member of the Board of Eevenue, in respect of a judgment, 
which was alleged to have been destroyed and replaced by a new one. 


4ih. In the U. P. Assembly, a resolution recommending to Government the introduc- 
tion of compulsory vaccination in the rural areas of the province, was adopted. 

The Central Jute Committee agreed to the proposal for surveying jute marketing 
and transport problems in India. 


5th. In the Bengal Assembly, a bill seeking to counteract the evil effects of usury 
was introduced and referred to a select committee. 

Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel, Chairman of the All India Congress Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee, issued a statement relating to the Cabinet crisis in the 0. P. The 
statement contained ; Dr. N. B. Khare’s assertion that the premiership of the 
Central Provinces was thrust on him is untrue. From the very beginning he was 
anxious to be elected the leader of the Congress Party in the C. P. and Berar 
Assembly and first asked me, then Pandit Jawhar Lai Nehrn, to help him in this 
respect." 

In the U. P. Assembly, there was a keen debate on the Bill which aimed at 
oompnisory recognition of registered trade unions. 

In a memorandum to the Constitution Reforms Committee, Mysore, the Central 
Mohammedan Association in the State asked that 12 per cent of the seats in both 
Houses of the legislature should be allotted to Moslems. 


6th. Mahatma Gandhi made a stern criticism of Dr, N. B. Ehare, Premier of 0. P. 
and Sir Francis XVylie, Governor of C. P. in the ‘Harijan’. He said that Dr. Kbare 
was not only guilty of gross indiscipline but betrayed incompetence as a leader “by 
allowing himself to be fooled by the Governor and by not knowing that by bis 
precipitate action he was compromising the Congress". Mahatma Gandhi accused 
the Governor of betraying a haste in the whole affair which he could only 
describe as ‘indecent' and of “bringing about a situation which he knew would be 
nncomforfable for the Congress”. He also pointed out that there was no touch of 
‘Fascism’ in the proceedings of the Congress. The Congress was the very antithesis 
of that. “Fascism was a naked sword, under it Dr. Khare would have to lose his 
bead. The Congress is based on non-violence — its sanctions are all moral.’’ 

Dr. N. B. Khar6_ issued a statement rebutting the charge made by Sardar 
vallabhbhai Patel in connexion with the Cabinet crisis. With reference to his 
asking Pandit dawharlal Nehru to support his leadership, he said, “I categorically 
deny the statement, as I never sought the support of any one from the ‘High 
Command for my leadership." 


Till. Considerable tension prevailed in Calcutta arising out of the non-confidence 
motions in the Bengal Assembly, 

„ replied in strong terms to the charges made against him by Mahatma 

Gandhi m connexion with the C. P. crisis. ■’ 


Mahatm Gandhi replied to the Nagpur Harijans’ threat to offer satyagraha in 
case no Hanjan was inolnded in the C. P. Cabinet, ^ ^ 

.Dongress President issued a statement oh the 
Burma riots in v?bich he appealed for restoration of cordial relations. 

no-confidence motions against the 
accordance with the instructions 
awL Calcutta Moslem League and the Khilafat Committee, most of the 
motfons Calcutta were closed as a protest against the ‘no-confidenoe’ 
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■In the Bengal Counoil, replying to a question, the Home Minister stated that 
since August last, 1403 detenus had been released conditionally and 247 un- 
conditionally. 

In the United Provinces Assembly, the Minister of Justice, speaking ou the 
changes made by the Upper House in the Court Fees Bill, stated that the question 
involved was ot constitutional importance. 

9ih. In the Central Assembly, a series of questions in regard to the Federal plan 
failed to elicit any additional information. 

In the Central Assembly, the adjournment motion to discuss the acquiescence of 
the Government of India in the Indian defence charges as the result of the recent 
proposals by the British Minister was passed by 71 votes to 33. 

Sir C. F. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, explained in the Legislature 
Trhy the State Congress had been characterized as disloyal. 

The Madras Government denied the allegations appearing in a Calcutta publication 
that the villagers of Salem were continuing to enjoy fermented toddy inspite of the 
introduction of prohibition. 

In the U. P. Assembly, a short notice question elicited from the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Premier a definition of Government’s policy in bringing about 
communal unity and preventing communal riots. 

The Leader of the Congress Party in the Assam Legislature had certain 
■criticisms of the Government’s prohibition policy of opium. 

10th. In the Bengal Assembly, the motions of no-confidence moved against the 
Labour Minister and the Minister for Co-operative Credit were defeated without 
a division. 

In the Central Assembly a resolution recommending the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the working of all India Radio was put to the vote 
and rejected wituout a division. 

_ Following the no-confidence motions in the Bengal Assembly, Calcutta was a 
city of mass panic, rumours entirely unfounded, causing shopkeepers in Burrabazar 
and elsewhere to close their shops. 

11th. The Bengal Legislative Council accepted a resolution to the effect that a sum, 
of Rs. 25 lakhs be set apart within the course of 2 and a half years for Moslem, 
education in all its branches in addition to the present annual allotment. 

The Bihar Government suffered their only defeat on the Restitution of the 
Bakshat Land Bill in the Council when an entire clause was rejected. 

In the Bengal Council, an account of the activities of the Bengal Home Indus- 
tries Association was given by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. 

12th. The Bengal Council accepted the recommendations of the Governor for recon- 
sideration of two of the provisions of the Tenancy Law Amendment Bill which 
was passed by both Houses of the Legislature. 

The Bihar Council discussed the Tenancy Amendment Bill, passed by the 
Assembly. 

In the Central Assembly, the President announced that the Governor-General 
had disallowed two adjournment motions, one by Mr.' Abdul Quayum regarding 
the “failure of the Government’s Frontier policy”, and the other by Mr. Asaf Ah 
on the Defence Secretary declining to dissociate the Government of India from 
Sir Philip Chetwode’s sweeping and public remark that Indians, now taking king’s 
commission, were not of the right type. 

13th. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, presiding at a students’ rally in Calcutta, appealed 
to students to carry the message cf the Congress among the masses. 

Addressing a students’ conference at Lucknow, the U. P. Education Minister 
made an appeal to students to adopt what was beat in the old order and those 
that were beat iq the new. 
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14th. More than lO.OOD persons were present at the first open silting of the N. W. 
E. Political Conference at A.bhottabad when four resolutions were adopted. 

The Madras Premier addressed a meeting on the Government’s decision to in- 
troduce Hindi in Secondary Schools. 

15lh The Defence Secretary introduced in the Central Assembly a Bill to prohibit 
speeches intended to prevent recruitment to the Indian Army or to incite mutiny 
therein. 

The Bengal Government scored another victory in the Assembly when an 
opposition motion for reducing a demand for nipees one lahh for the creation of 
a separate Publicity Department was rejected by 123 votes to 103. 

In the Bihar Assembly, supplementary budget estimates were presented for 
several schemes, including Rs. 3,27,000 for tube well irrigation. 

In the Central Assembly, the Commerce Member answering a question made a 
statement on the position regarding the sale of Indian cotton to Japan. 

In the Bihar Assembly, an adjournment motion to discuss the shooting incident 
at Bhagalpnr was ruled out of order. 

At Patna, a strong criticism of the Bihar Government's tenancy legislation was 
made at a peasants’ rally. 

16th. In the Bengal Assembly, Es. 25,00,000 lakhs was voted for scheduled caste 
education. 

The Bihar Assembly passed the Money-lenders Act Amendment Bill clarifying 
its attention to pending suits, appeals and proceedings in ejteoution., 

Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bose, with the permission of Mr. Jinnah, released 
the correspondence which passed between him and Mr. Jinnah, re : Hindu 
Moslem settlement, 

17 tb. In the Bengal Assembly, the Dentists Bill 1938 was passed. 

The Bihar Gahinat’s aohievemeuts in ameliorating the lot of the masses were 
esplained by the Premier at a meeting at Patna. 

liord Lothian, who passed through Calcutta, commenting on the European situa- 
tion said that affairs there were passing through a dangerous period. 

Unconditional release orders tor 144 more Bengal detenus were issued. 

In the Bengal Assembly, general criticisms were offered cn the supplementary 
Budget demands which were passed by the Assembly. The Finance Minister 
speaking on the demand ot Rs. 1,00,000 lakh for the Publicity Department stated 
that no sums will be spent for subsidising newspapers. 


ISifi. The Bombay Assembly discussed the House’s rules of procedure. 

The Bihar Assembly discussed the supplementary budget demands, the House 
rejecting two cut motions. 

A meeting held in Calcutta under the auspices ot the Bengal Hindu Sabha 
passed a resolution condemning the Communal Award. 


A dernonstration Wits staged by Calcutta bus-owners, drivers and conductors as 
a protest against the Motor Yehioles Bill. 


Tho Bihar Government sent hack the Prohibition Bill to Iho Assembly for 
reconsideration of a certain clause in tho measure. ^ 


J9ih. The Beng.al Council discussed the recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Committee appointed in 1932 and of tho decisions taken on the 

p,?ea' Coancil, in reply to Mr. Lalit Chandra Das, the Finance Minister 
^ated that the total expenditure, inolnding tho espenditnre of His Excellenov tho 
Governor and his staff for the summer exodus to Darjeeling was Rs. 63,624 
20tli. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in Hip ‘TTnriion’ n., «i,~ n . i j 
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In the Madras Council, the riots in Burma formed the subject of a non- 
oiBoial resolution. 


21»t. Tho difficulties of the Bihar Ministry resulting from the opposition of peasants 
and Moslems were enumerated. 

A deputation of 150 young men travelled from Nagpnr to Shegaon with the 
object of meeting Mahatma Gandhi and registering their protest against the 
Congress "Working Committee’s resolution on Dr, N. B. Khare. 

22nd. In the Central Assembly, replying to a question, Sir J amos Grigg, Finance 
Member, made a statement on the relation between the Reserve Bank and the 
scheduled banks. 

Mrs. Kamaladevl Chattopadhya, who was arrested for defying an order of the 
Travancore State, on her release, issued a statement, criticising the policy of 
Indian States for their prohibitory orders on politioal workers. 

In the Central Assembly, the Defence Secretary stated that the proposal to 
substitute a felt hat for the turban of the Indian soldier has been under considera- 
tion for sometime. 

23rd. In tho Bengal Council a motion that in all future appointments to the Govern- 
norship of Bengal the opinion of the Council of Ministers should be previously 
obtained was lost. 

In the Central Assembly the Communications Member, replying to a question, 
said that a rebate on tho freight charges on cotton was being given to bring back 
all tire railway traffic that had been diverted to the road. 

The COntral Assembly passed by C5 votes to 55 tho Defence Secretary’s Anti- 
Recruitment Activities Bill. 

In tho Bengal Assembly tho Opposition’s motion for roferonco of the Bengal 
Municipal Amendment Bill to a select committee was defeated. 

24tli. In tho Bengal Assembly tho Home Minister said, “From to-day there will bo 
no detenus left in Bengal. When the Ministry came into power in 1937, they 
found thero were some 8,700 persons subject to orders of restraint in one form 
or another under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1933 or Regulation 
III of 1818.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel arrived in Karachi to advice the Congress Party there 
on the Congress difficulties. 

Tho Bengal Assembly adopted a motion calling upon tho Government of Bengal 
to give help to tho Indian refugees from Burma. A resolution urging the com- 
pulsory retirement of officers under the services of the Government on their 
completing 25 years of service was passed. 

In tho Central Assembly, a number of questions were put and answered on 
Mahatma Gandhi’s reference to tho “Unwritten pact” between tho Congress and 
British Government.” 

25th. Tho Bengal Assembly adopted a non-official resolution recommending that CO 
per cent of tlio appointments in tho public services should bo reserved for Mos- 
lems, 20 per cent for scheduled castes and 20 per cent for tho rest. 

Sardar Yallabhbhni Patel, at Karachi, in connexion with tho Ministerial dispute 
in Sindh, mol party leaders and expl.ained tho Congress attitndo on the question. 

In tho Central Assembly, tho ITorao Member answered a question relajing to 
convict marriages in tho Andamans and the so called weekly “Love parades”. 

Tho Travancoro Government decided to assume special powers to cope with tho 
situation that might arise in view of tho decision of tho State Congress to embark 
on a campaign of Civil Disobedience, 

2Gih. Tho campaign of Civil disobedience, decided upon by tho Travancoro Slate 
Congress, started in tho State, 

8 
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The Central Assembly discussed the Bill to consolidate the provisions regarding 
divorce for Moslem rvomen. 

In the Central Assembly, the Secretary of External Affairs informed a questioner 
that the India Government had no information regarding the expulsion or tue 
Sikhs from Afghanistan, 

Speaking at Jubbulpore, the C. P. Premier and Pandit D. P. Mishra, Minister 
referred to the Share episode. 

Mr, M. Tnnns, a former Premier of Bihar, submitted a memorandum in con- 
nexion with the Bengali-Bihari controversy. 

27ili. Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the Caption “My so-called jnconsistoncies" in 
the ‘Harijan’ farther clarified his views with regard to _ picketing. In an earlier 
article he had expressed his disapproval of “violent picketing". 

The Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India, Colonel A. J. H. 
Kassel, in his annual report estimated that by 1941, the population would reach a 
figure approximating 400,003,000. 

In the course ot a message on the observance of Tenancy Act Day in Bengal, 
Mr. Eazlul Huq, Premier, referred to the measure as the Ministry’s first instal- 
ment of service. 

The Zamorin of Calicut likely to organize a protest movement against the Madras 
Ministry’s temple entry. 

The President of the Travauoore State Congress "Working Oommitteo was sen- 
tenced to 1 year’s Imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 800 for disobeying a magisterial 
ban. 

28th. In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister, replying to 
questions made a statement on the commnnal riots in Bombay in April last and 
the action the Government had taken to prevent their recurrence. 

The Council of the Madras Teachers Guild met to discuss tho question of the 
compulsory introduoliou of Hindi in Secondary schools in Madras, 

Mr. Bajaram, General Secretary, Punjab Congress Committee questioned the 
authority ot the working council and refused to hand over the necessary papers to 
his successor appointed by the council. 

In the Orissa Assembly, twelve members tabled resolutions protesting against 
the declaration of certain parts as partially excluded areas and requested that they 
might be placed with the normally administered areas of the province. 

In Travancore, the houses of several Congress officials in the State were 
searched. 

29tb. In Trivandrum, the District Superintendent of Police and more than a dozen 
oonstobles were seriously injured iu a clash following the holding of a Congress 
meeting in defiance of the District Magistrate’s orders. 

In the Central Assembly, the Commerce Member replied to questions regarding 
the conferment of honours and titles by the Crown. 

In the Orissa Assembly the Speaker made as many as four statements. He 
observed, “Privilege is to Parliament, what prerogative is to Crown. Within tho 
orbit of its privileges every House is free.’’ 

30th. The Pnblio Health Commissioner with the Government of India, in his annual 
report, dealt with the country’s health problem and urged tho need for a protec- 
ted water supply. 

The Assam Oounoil discussed the Moneylenders’ Bill, tho Debt Conciliation Bill 
and the Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill. 

Slsl. Troops opened fire on a mob near Trivandrum following a series of incidents. 
The Orissa Premier introduced the Moneylenders’ Bill in the Assembly. 

Sir B. P. Sinha Roy, Revenue Minister, Bengal, who made a tour in the flood- 
affected areas in the Murshidabad, Bajshahi and Nadia districts, said in an inter- 
view that distress among the inhabitants was widespread. 
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Better fiaanoes enabled the Bengal Government to revert to the policy ol 
making grants for drainage schemes in 1937. 


SEPTEMBER 1938 

Chief Events : — The C. P. Ministry controversy continued — further 
statements and counter-statements issued — Unrest in Travancore 
State, Mahatma Gandhi’s appeal for enquiry turned down by the 
Dewan —Resignation of Sa-adulla Ministry in Assam ; Congress Coalition 
Ministry formed under Sj. Bardoloi — ^Mahatma’s comments on the 
incidents in Mysore, Travancore and Hyderabad— Firing in Travancore 
State and unrest in some Orissa States where the Praja Mandal was 
declared unlawful — Congress Working Committee meeting in Delhi ; 
important resolutions adopted. 

Isl. In the Central Assembly, an intrigning situation developed over the Deputy 
President, who happened to occupy the chair in taking part in a voting on an 
amendment of the Motor Vehicles Amendment Bill. 

The Orissa Premier, in opposing an adjournment motion in the Assembly, refuted 
an allegation that the Government had decided to give monopoly to a Calcutta firm 
to exploit certain chemicals and drugs in the province. 

The President of the Assam Council ruled out a point of order raised by a 
member on the Moneylenders’ Act Amendment Bill. The Council effected several 
changes to the Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill. 

2nd. The Premier made a statement in the Orissa Assembly outlining the Govern- 
ment’s policy regarding the industrial development of the province. 

In the Assam Legislative Council Eai Saheb Haran Chandra Dult moved a 
resolution recommending the Assam Government to appoint an expert to report on 
the causes of the flood in the province and to suggest moans to avoid such calami- 
ties in future. The resolution was withdrawn after discussion. 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore in reply to a letter of Mr. Y, Nogaohi, the Japanese 
poet, strongly condemned Japan’s “war of aggression.” 

3rd. The executive committee of the Nagpur City Congress adopted a resolution 
reoommending to the Nagpur Provincial Congress Committee that disciplinary action 
should bo taken against Dr. N. B. Kharo, former Premier of the Central Provinces 
and two other congressmen. 

Mr. A. K. Pazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, in opening the All-Bengal Primary 
Teachers’ Conference in Calcutta mentioned the problem of raising Rs. 4,03,03,000 
orores, nooded before Primary Education could be introduced throngUont the 
province. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi “is thoroughly unaware of tho facts,” said the Dewan of 
Travancore, commenting on the Mahatma’s statement on the unrest in the State. 

On the last day’s proceedings of the Bengal Primary Teachers’ Conference in 
Calcutta, the introduction of free oompufsory education in the province was nrged. 

The U. P. Chamber of Commerce addressed a communication to the Government 
on the subject of the report of the special officer on certain proposals for revision 
of the Merchandise Marks Law and on a draft Bill to amend the Merchandise 
Marks Act, the Sea Customs Act and the Indian Penal Code. 

Slh. In the Central Assembly, the constitntional position of tho Deputy President 
with regard to voting was explained by the President in an important ruling given 
by him. 
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. Tha Bihar Education Minister appealed to students and teachers to work for 
mass literacy during the coming vacation. 

A meeting in Calcutta organized by the Bengal Hindu Sahha, protested against 
the reservaUon of 60 per cent of the appointments in Bengal’s public services 
for Moslems. 


Dr. Rabindranath Tagore in a statement on the political situation in Bengal 
deplored the campaign of “mutual recrimination" being carried out by the various 
parties. 


6tli. Mrs. Y, Pandit, in an interview in London, said that India was deeply concerned 
with the question ot her own freedom, and not so much with minor political 
details. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a note in reply to the Travancore Dewan’s statement 
on the happenings in Travancore appealing for an inquiry into the incidents. 


7t!i. The Public Health Commissioner stated in the annual report that maternity _ and 
child welfare work had made notable advances since its inception as a national 
movement in India in 1918. 

In the Orissa Assembly, various schemes to encourage cottage and village indus- 
tries, to improve agriculture and to promote cooperation were subject matters for 
supplementary demands, approved by the Assembly. 

The Assam Assembly rejected a Congress motion for reference to a select 
oommittee of the Assam Local Self-Government Act Amendment Bill. 

Sir C. P. Eamaswami Ayyar, Dewan of Travancore rejected the proposal of 
Mahatma Gandhi for an outsider to conduct an inquiry into the recent incidents in 
that State. 


8th. In Assam, a trial of strength between the Ministerial Party and the Oppositian 
in the Assembly over the Local Self-Government Bill was won by the Ministerial- 
ists by 50 votes to 37. 

In the Central Assembly, the power of the State to fix maximum and minimum 
bus fates was discussed when Mr. F. E. James moved an amendment seeking 
the deletion of a clause ot the Motor Bill giving such power to provincial 
Governments. 

The Nizam in opening the Jubilee Pavilion in the Capital of his State, urged the 
need for self discipline among youths and the toleration of different faiths. 


9th. In the Council of State, Sir Jagadish Prosad made an important statement in 
regard to the Burma riots and the steps which the Government of India intended 
to take to safeguard Indian interests. 

In the Central Assembly, a nou-o8icial Bill seeking to oonselidate the provisions 
of the Moslem law relating to suits by married Moslem women for dissolution of 
marriage and to remove doubts as to the effect of apostasy of a married Moslem 
woman on the marriage tie was discussed. 

The Governor of Assam sanctioned the introduction of the Assam Provincial 
Bill, 1938. 


Jfth. The need for a check on tho trade in adulterated drugs was again 

emphasized at a conference, when Government were asked to undertake All- 
India Legislation. 


Governmeut decided pn stricter control over the import of fire works in view 
01 large number of accidents due to such explosives in recent years. 

. pe Madras Premier and. the ex-chief Minister, the Raja of Bobbili entered 
into a controversy over the introdnotion of Hindi in the Province. 


statement on India’s defence expen- 
dirare and on the recent discussions between representatives of India and -the 
British authorities, were made by Sit James Grigg, Finance Member, 
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_Mr, Sabhas Chandra Boso, Congress President, issued a statement on the recent 
Ministerial crisis in the Central Provinces , Ho said, “One cannot fail to notice 
that in the pro-Khare propaganda which has agitated certain parts of our 
country, a number of Individuals and agencies have joined who have been long 
known tor their antipathy towards the Congress. 

In the , Council of State, a resolution regarding recruitment of more Madrasis 
into the Indian Army was discussed. 

The Assam Cabinet resigned. 

An adjournment motion in the Bombay Assembly to discuss police action in 
connexion with a mill strike was defeated by 75 votes to 25. 

“Service before self” was the motto advocated by Dr. Syed Mahmud, the Bihar 
Education Minister in a message which was read at the opening ceremony of a 
centre at Patna under the Wardha education scheme, 

14tli, The action taken by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce towards relieving 
unemployment among released detenus, described in an abstract of the proceedings 
of the Chamber. 

Resident students of the three Halls of Dacca University began a hunger strike 
and also declared a general strike of the University classes and picketed the gates 
of the University buildings. 

ISth. The Council of State discussed the Bihta disaster and adopted a resolution 
almost similar to the one passed in the I/)wot House. 

The restdent students of the three Halls of the T)aoca University ended their 
hunger strike but the general strike of the students continued. 

16th. In the Central Assembly, the composition of the eipert committee to investi- 
gate problems of Indian defence in relation to India’s financial resources was a 
topic of discussion second only to the international situation. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose said at Shillong, “Federation must be resisted at all 
costs and if that could be done a big obstacle to the attainment could be removed. 
The international situation is such that if we can take advantage of the same, 
freedom for India will bo attained at no distant date without war”. 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly passed the first reading of the Bombay Trade 
Disputes Bill by 80 votes to 38. 

The Central Assembly passed the third reading of the Motor Vehicles Bill and 
took up the Bill to amend the Indian Emigration Act which sought to stop 
unassisted emigration. 

17lh. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Harijan commented on tho incidents in 
Mysore, Travanoore and Hyderabad. 

In the Central Assembly, tho transfer of four British battalions from tho Indian 
establishment to tho Imperial establishment, announced by the Finance Member, 
did not represent tho total reduction of tho British forces in India contemplated 
under tho existing arrangements. 

Tho Congress Party in tho Assam Assembly dooidod to form a Cabinet in coali- 
tion with other groups. 

Dr. N. B. Khare, ex-Promier of the Central Provinces, made a statement in tho 
0. P. Assembly on tho cironmstanoos loading up to his resignation. 

18th. “Tho Ice Ago in Kashmir”, formed tho subject of an_ interesting address deli- 
vered by Mr. D. N. Wadia presiding at tho annual meeting in Calcutta of tho 
Geological, Mining, Metallurgical Society of India. 

19th. Sj. Qopinath Bardoloi, tho Leader of tho Assam Congress Assembly Party 
formed a Congress coalition Ministry in Assam. 

Tho Talohor Durbar, as an emergency measure, declared tho State Snbjcofs’ 
organization as unlawful. 
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In the Central Assembly, Iho firavity of tho situation in Burma was again em- 
phasized when questions on tho riots and tho loss of Indian lives woro as e 
immediately after tho House assembled. 

The Bpeaher of the Central Provinces Assembly, Mr. G. S. Gnpta withdrew 
from the Assembly for about 5 minutes in doforonco to the wishes of a section 
of tho House when an adjournment motion in respect of a procession organizeu 
in bis honour in Bcrar came np for discussion. 


20th. Tho C. P. and Berar Belief of indehtodness Bill, which evoked a stortn of 
opposition from tho monoylending classes in the province, was roforred to a 
select committee after a debate lasting for over two hours. 

The Council of State passed the Emigration Bill in tho form in which it was 
passed by tho Antral Assembly. 

Tlie constitution sub-committee appointed by the Haripura Congress session -to 
consider changes in the Congress Constitution with special reference to mothod of 
election and duration of mcraborship had a four liouis’ discussion at tho Harijan 
colony. 


21 «t. Two persons were killed and one wounded when Travancoro Slate troops 
opened tiro on a defiant mob who had assembled on Shankunugham beach and 
began stoning a police party. 

Prominent Congress leaders at Delhi for tho meeting of tho All-India Congress 
Coraraitfeo and tho Working Committee met Mahatma Gandhi and discussed with 
him his scheme of a “non-violent national militia.” 


22nd. Tho Congress Working Committee which met at Delhi passed a resolu- 
tion recommending to tho A. I. C. C. to ondorso the action _ taken by the 
Working Committeo in connexion with tho Ministerial crisis in tho Central 
Provinces. 

Dr. Moonjo spoke on tho Hindu movement in Calcutta. Ho said, “Congress from 
tho beginning has been a national body. It preaches unalloyed nationalism in 
Indi.a.” 

23rd. Dr. N. B. Kharc, Ex-Promior of tho Central Provinces, in a siatemciit 
proposing tlio formation of a now party within tho Congiess, severely criticized 
Congress Ic.adors. 

A report from Gath Dhonkanal stated that Mr. Hari Mohan Patnaik, President 
of (1)0 State Pr.aja Mandal had been strrested .at Dhonkanal. The Praja Manda! 
was declared an unlawful body following the abandonment of tho compromiso 
negotiations. 

Tho Orissa Governor, tho President of the Eastern States Agency and (ho 
Commander, Presidency and Assam District mot to discuss (ho present unrest 
in Orissa States. 

Tho aftermath of suspicion and ill-feeling between Hindus and Moslems following 
llic disturbances in Hyderab.nd (Deccan) which culminated in the Government ban 
against the formation of a State Congress awakened among (ho le.adors of both 
communities a sense of urgency and need to do something to restore cordial 
relations. 


storking Committeo in Delhi discussed tho suggestions mado bv 
Mahatma G.andhi m his address to tho Committee on the question of “truth and 
noo-violenco . 


issued by Mr. H S. Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce and Labour, 
iKngai, m connexion with the Bengal Jute Ordinance resulted in curtailment in tho 
mnauiactnrc of raw jnfe. 

appomtod n Committee of Consulting Engineers to 
ini estimate the flood problem m the province and to draw up remedial njc.Tsares. 


25th. At New Dcllii, tho 
Gandhi, decided that no 


C-ongress Working Commitlec, 
spocino resolution telaling to 


in consnltation with jrahatma 
war and the international 
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situntion should be placed before tho All-IndJa Congress Committee, but 
a short resolution should he moved empowering the Woriing Committee 
to take whatever action it thought necessary in the event of the outbreak 
of hostilities. 

After animated discussion, the Working Committee’s resolution on the Central 
Provinces Ministerial crisis, as amended by Mr. Balkrishna Sharma’s amendment 
that disciplinary action should be taken against Dr. Kharo, was passed by au over- 
whelming majority. 

The Bengal Government issued a communique clarifying their policy in respect 
of the release of prisoners convicted of political crimes. 

The All India Kisan Committee condemned the Congress Ministries on their 
policy of tenancy legislation. 

Mr. T. V. Qiri, Minister for Labour and Industries, Madras outlined plans for 
solving unemployment in the province in a Press interview. 

The IJ. P. Government appointed another Committee to work out details 
of the proposed jail reforms and recommended a five year or a seven 
year plan. 

2Gth. Tho Bengal GoveEnment issued a Press Note giving details of improvement 
effected in the jail administration of tho province. 

At the All-India Congress Committee meeting at Delhi an official rosolntion on 
civil liberty evoked heated discussion. 

Mr. Qopinath Bardoloi, Premier of Assam, issued a statement in which ho called 
for "normal relations between the Congress Party, which is now identified with 
the provincial Government, and the Pmico.” 

The Dhenkanal Durbar issued a statement contradicting certain statements 
made in the Press in Cuttack, and giving a list of concessions granted to the 
subjects. 

27th. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier declared that the Punjab was 
behind tho Empire, should tlie need for a call to arms arise. 

The Travancore Government issued a Press communique repudiating allega- 
tions “spread by the State Congress” that Police were molesting peaceful 
, citizens. 

A note of warning “that owing to germs of dissolution inherent in the communal 
decision, Bengal is leading forward towards a grave crisis” contained in a state- 
ment Issued through the “Associated Press” over the signatuies of several prom’- 
nent Hindu leaders of Bengal. 

29th. Tho speech of the Punjab Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, affirming thi 
Punjab’s loyalty to the Crown in the event of an emergency created interest hi 
political circles in Lahore. 

Improvement in the financial condition of the province enabled the Govecnment 
to revert to the policy of making grants towards water supply, drainage and 
sewerage schemes, said a resolution of tho Bengal Government on the reports 
of the Sanitary Board and the chief Engineer, Public Biealth Department 
for 1937. 

30th. Tho Congress Working Committee considered the resolution of the TJ. P. 
Provincial Congress Tenancy Sub-Committee forwarded to the Congress President 
and tho President of the Congress Parliamentary snb-oommittee. 

The All-India Spinners’ Association passed a resolution at Delhi, for a further 
rise in the wages of spinners. 

In the O. P. Assembly, some Moslem M.L.As sought to move an amend- 
ment by which Urdu or Hindusthani should be a recognised language in the 
Assembly. 
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OCTOBER 1938 

Chief Events —Industries Ministers’ Conference in New Delhi- 
Constitutional Reforms announced^ in some of the States Muslim 
League Conference at Karachi criticised Congress attitude to Moslem 
interests and urged Moslem and Non-Moslem Federations Negotiations 
for a League Ministry in Sindh failed — First Sitting of ^ the Federal 
Court in New Delhi — Rulers of Orissa States assembled in Calcutta to 
discuss the agitation in their States — Mahatma’s Frontier Tour 
Congress attitude towards Indian States interpreted by Sardar Patel. 

iBt, Mahatma Gandhi explained in the ‘Hatijan’ the reasons for the Congress policy 
of non-intervention vrilh regard to the States. 

Writing in the Harijan, Mahatma Gandhi declared that there was no difference 
of opinion between him and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru over the question of 
Federation. 

The Bengal Premier, Mr. A. K. Pazlul Huq, in his presidential address at the 
annual session of the All-India Moslem Education Conference in Patna, criticized 
the Education policy of the Congress. 

Eeferenoe to the growing indications of communal ill-feling in many parts of 
Bihar was made in the Government resolution reviewing the report on the 
administration of the Police Department in the province in 1937. 

The Education Reorganization Comtnittoe appointed by the Bihar Government 
issued a question on secondary education. 

The Frontier Premier gave an assurance that a settlement would soon be arrived 
at in regard to the agrarian dispute at Jullunder, 


2nd. The Alt-India Moslem Educational Conference, under the Presidentship of Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal decided to reject the Wardha Scheme. 

Industries Ministers from the Congress administered provinces met in conference 
at New Delhi to discuss ecouomio planning on a nation-wido scale and also 
development and co-ordination of industrial resources in India. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution expelling Dr. Khare, tho 
Central Provinces os-Premier, from the Congress and calling upon him to resign 
his membership of tho C. P. Assembly on behalf of the Congress. 

A resolution of tho Punjab Government on tho working of the Police Department 
stilted that the year 1937 was a bad one from the point of view of commurihl 
tiouhlcs and crime. 


3rd. The Conference of Industries Ministers of Congress administered provinces 
resolved to formnlato a comprehensive scheme of national planning for the indus- 
trialization of the country. 

Tho Dowan of Rajkot issued an order for tho enforcement of the provisions of 
llio Criminal Law Amendment Act which relate to the molesting of persons to the 
prejudice of thoir employment or business. 


on non-violence in Travancore and tho 


Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement 
position of tho State Congress. 

The Ruler of Nagod State, Centra) India, announced the establishment of a 
Stale People s Assembly and constitutional reforms of far-reaching importanco. 


dlh. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travanooro, issued a statement on tho 
recent activities of tho Travancore State Congress. 

At Lucknow, tlio Shiah-Snnni differences which had remained dormant for 
some time, took a tufn for the worse. 


The 
from the 


proposed changes in the income tax law woro criticized in a 
Icderation of Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 


commnnication 
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A commun&l ol&sh in which a number of persons were injnred occurred 
at Sylhet. 

Sth, A supplementary demand for grant for training of the civil population in air 
raid precautionary measures made in the Bombay Assembly. 

The methods of police surveillance in the United Provinces are to be examined 
by a committee appointed by the local Government. 

Mahatma Gandhi arrived at Peshawar on his Frontier tour. 

A survey undertaken by the Punjab Government revealed that the manufacture 
of accessories of bicycles and sewing machines can profitably be undertaken in 
this country. 

6th. Political activity in Dhenkanal State revived with the launching of a Satya- 
graha by the Dhenkanal Proja Mandat. 

In Bombay Primary School teachers in the presidency were not properly trained, 
stated the committee appointed to advise on primary education in Bombay. 

Adjourning the Dusserah Session of the Mysore Representative Assembly, the 
Dewan touched on the Government’s work for the people of the States. 

The need for inter-provincial co-operation for the industrial development 
of the country, was stressed by the Minister for Industries, Bombay in a Press 
interview. 

The Kashmir State issembly discussed a non-oEBcial resolution urging that the 
lot of Biarijans be improved. 

7th. The proposal for a separate Moslem Federation to be discussed by the Working 
Committee of the All-India Moslem League. 

The Indian Medical Association made representation to the Central Board of 
Revenue in oritioism of the Income Tax Bill. 

The preliminary hearing before the Federal court will begin this month in respect 
of the case filed by the U. P. Government relating to certain revenues which it 
contends, should be credited to it. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President-elect of the Sindh Moslem League Conference, was 
given a rousing reception at Karachi. 

Sic B. Radhakrishnan speaking in Madras, stated that a strong self-governing 
India would bo the greatest advantage to the peace of the world, 

Sth. Presiding at the Sindh Moslem League Conference at Karachi, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah strongly criticized Congress attitude to Moslem interests, and accused the 
Congress Executive of wanting to divide the Moslems. 

Writing on the European crisis, Mahatma Gandhi asked the question (in the 
Harijan) whether Herr Hitler had discovered a new technique of organizing 
violence which enabled him to gain his end without shedding blood. 

Sir Henry Craik, the Punjab Governor, referred to the loyalty of the province 
to Britain during the recent crisis in Europe when he replied to addresses of 
welcome at Ludhiana on his first official visit there. 

Sth. The Congress policy specially in regard to minorities’ problems and the claim of 
tho organization to represent the Indian nation were challenged by the 
Bengal and the Punjab Premiers in their speeches at the Sindh Moslem League 
Conference. 

A snhome for the sotting np of a oommittoo and a commission for the economio 
planning of industries, was submitted by tho Ministers of Industries of tho 
Congress administered provinces. 

The Maharaja of Rewa, in a message to his subjects, pleaded for the removal 
of nntouohability in his State. 

lOlh. A resolution urging that India bo divided into two Federations, ono for Moslems 
and other for non-Moslem groups was adopted at tho Sindh Moslem League 
Conference. 

3 
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The Federal court, for the first time in its history, met to trausaot judioial 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu performed the opening ceremony of the Oawnpore Swadeshi 
Exhibition. 

The programme of the Moslem League was defined at the Sindh Moslem League 
Conference. 

At the general meeting of the Utkal Provinoial Congress Committee, under the 
presidentship of Mr. Gopbandhu Chaudhuri, the action of the Central Governinpt 
in despatching British troops to Dhenkanal and Talcher States and also the poboy 
of repression pursued by the Kaj Darbars came in for severe condemnation, lire 
meeting also sympathised with the people in these States in their struggle tor 
legitimate rights. 

11th. Dr. E. Naidn, Fishery Expert to the Government of Bengal, pointed out how 
Bengal squandered her wealth in fish. 

The Moselm League Conferenoe passed two resolutions, cue on the Snkkur 
Barrage debt and the other on the political situation. 

A further step in the mass literacy campaign was taken by the Bihar 
Government who prepared a scheme for carrying on the work on a province- 
wide scale in which private initiative would be given full scope. 

In the United Provinces, the chief aim of an elaborate scheme for medical re- 
lief in rural areas, was that medical relief would be available to every one within 
five miles. 

The protagonists of the Shia-Sunni dispute in Lnoknow were busy formulating 
their future line of action. 

The United Provinces Ministry issued a warning to wonld-be critics of the 
Government against wild allegations. 

The industrial future of India was discussed by Bihar’s Development Minister 
in a Press interview. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Ehan, Premier of the PuDjab, received a great ovation when 
he visited the Hoshiarpur district to preside over a peasants’ conferenoe, 

12tli. The negotiations between Mr. Jinnah, the Moslem members of the Sindh 
Assembly and the Premier for the formation of a League Ministry in the pro- 
vince were reported to have broken down. 

The Indian Jute Mills Association decided on action which it was believed might 
have an. appreciable effect on the efforts that were being made to bring about an 
agreement among jute mills in India for the restriction of the manufacture of 
jute goods. 

In a statement issued at Lahore, Bbai Paramanand, commenting on the Sindh 
Moslem Conferenoe, warned the Congress “not to stick to its wild eoose chase but 
to start afresh." 

In the Bombay Assembly, a Bill to provide for the restoration of lands forfeited 
during the civil disobedience movement was introduced. 

13th. A oballenge to the Premiers of the Punjab and Bengal was one of the features 
of a speech delivered at Agra by Paudit G. B. Pant, the U. P, Premier. 

In a farewell speech at the Sind Moslem Conference at Karachi, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah expimned why he had ‘rebelled’ against the Congress, 

No solution of the Sindh Ministerial problem has yet been evolved as a result 
of the Moslem League-Ministry talks in Karachi. 

5^ the recent happenings, is it too much to hope from the Congress 
mat it wqmd revise its policy and start afresh”, asked Bhai Paramananda, Senior 
Vioe-President of the Hindu Mahasabba in the course of a statement to the press 
at Lahore. 

Issued a statement in reply to the one by Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
on the Mimsterial dispute in Sindh. 
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In doforonco to tbo wishes of iTahatma Gandhi, tbo Norlh-Wcsl Frontier 
Premier’s gnards are to go nDarraod in fatoro, 

•The Tariff Board ciamiocd ropresonfafives of the Japaneso Chamber of 
Commerce regarding the grant of further protection to the soricullaral industrj- in 
India. 


14th. The Congress Coalition Ministry in Assam nssoroi of a majority in tho 
Assembly. 

Bpenbing at a Press Conference. Mr. Bubhaa Chandra Bose, Congress President, 
referred to tiie rcsolnlion passed by tbo All-India Muslim League Erccativo vrith 
regard to tbo Congress Leagno parleys for a Bettlcment of tbo IJindn-Muslim 
niipstion. IJo said that Congress was prepared to disooss tbo question with tho 
Loagne of any obstacles in the path of flindu-Muslim nnily. The Congress had a 
similar nttitado with regard to tlio problems of other minorities. 

15lh. Several Sloslcra leaders of Sindh Issued a statement on tho breakdown in tbo 
negotiations for tho formation of Lcaguo Cabinet In tho Province. 

Afnhnima Gandhi, writing in tho Ilarijan on tho walk-oat vrhloli occurred during 
a mooting of the All India Congress Commillco, advised a 'purge' of the party. 

A variety of problems wore disenssod by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of 
tho Congress party in Bengal, in his presiaentia! spcceb at the Ifysoro studcnla’ 
Contcjoncc. 

Mahatma Gandhi tact Bed Bfiirt toadors at Peshawar. 

It was considered probable that tho Cengress Cigh Command’s offer of arbitration 
in connexion with tho United Provinces Tenancy dlspnlc would be n'^ceptol by the 
Zemindars. 

Opening the .'Iniras Press Wirkcrs* Conference, the Labour .afioister alvlsel 
Ihora to think more in terms of orgaoiaation and Ic'i in terms of strike! nr 
direct action. 

Pnnjab Express derailed. One killed : 37 injureJ. 

Another trial of strength Lclwcen tho Minielcrialisls and Pocinlists c.cd'*! in « 
dcoislfp victory for the former at a meeting of the U. P. Provincial Gongre's 
Comrailtc 

Tho question whether tbere will bo nn eleventh hour change In th’’ fii.'nalion 
regarding the Tenancy Bill in the United riovinccs As'embly, and wliiih.;: |!:. fn 
svill bo an adjournment of tho session for three weeks, w.sn itso q':'' ts";i f-.n" 
discu'soj in .a.sijratdy circles. 
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The Federal Court heard the arguments of the Advocate-General, 0. P. and 
B^xar, in the case in which the validity o£ a C. P, Act was questioned. 

The need for granting farther proteotion to the serioulture industry was stressed 
before the Tariff Board fay representatives of the Government of Bengal. 

The U. P. Assembly passed the U. P. Melas Bill. 

The Bombay Legislative Council passed all stages of the Forfeited Lands.Bill 
which was passed by the Assembly. 

The Council of Rulers of States under the Eastern States Agency passed a 
resolntion characterizing the agitation now being carried on in some of the Orissa 
States as the work of outside agitators. 

A riot in the Patiala Central Jail resulted in the death of three prisoners •: and 
various injuries to several others. 

The Advooate-Generd of Bengal continued bis arguments in the Federal Court 
in the case in which the validity of a C. P. Act was questioned by the 
Government of India. 

aoih. The negotiations between Mahatma Gandhi and the Government of Bengal 
over the release of political' prisoners are said to have broken down. 

The Federal Court reserved judgment in the case referred to it wherein the 
validity of a C. P. Act was questioned by the Government of India. 

Mr. Jinnah criticized the statement of the Congress President on the settlement 
of the communal problem. 

The formation of the Bardoloi Cabinet in Assam was completed with the 
taking of the oath by the third Moslem member of the Ministry. 

The latest proposals regarding the U. P. Tenancy Bill were a feature of a long 
disouBsion at a meeting of the U. P. Congress Party, 

The meeting of the members of the Reception Committee of the AlMndia 
Hindu Mahasabha session at Nagpur was held in the Neill City, High 
Bchool Hall. 

21*t. Representatives of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce gave evidence 
in Calcutta before the Tariff Board on the question of protection for the 
Serioulture industry. 

IVhether the publication of news about cow slaughter tended to promote 
communal enmity and hatred, was discussed before a Full Bench of Lahore 
High Court. 


22nd. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressed the India League in London. He advised 
the Indian students to continue lo take au active interest iu the political life there 
instead of confining themselves merely to studies. He opined that they had a 
great opportunity to develop a broader out-look there after which they would be 
useful soldiers in fighting for freedom on return to India. 

Troops again opened fire in Dhenkanal which resulted in the killing of 3 persons 
and imuring many. 


23id. The political activities of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad were condemned at a 
meeting of Moslems held in Calcutta. 

Gandhi had a busy day at Kohat where five deputations waited 


An interesting development in regard to the 
Tenancy Bill is reported to have occurred 
Agra Zemindars. 


proposals for arbitration over the 
following a request made by. the 


24lh, Their Escellenoies the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow returned to India, ' 

EtrSen Mfafof^BeDghL^ iBSuedun appeal for funds for relief work in the flood- 
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Lord Ijolhinn in Calcutta : interviewed by a Press rcpresonlatiTP, ho said that ho 
saw ‘"DO reason for a change in the Govornmont of India Aof'. 

25th. The Raja of Dhcnkanal arrived in Calcutta and bad an interview witli the 
President, Eastern States Agency. 

The effect of the Bihar Tenancy Bills of the Congress Jfinistry of that provinco 
was reviewed in a statement issued by XIr. Rajondra Prosad. 

Replying to n deputation on behalf of the Bannn City Defence Committee, 
Mahatma Gandhi outlined a plan ho had formulated for dealing with raids and 
for a solution of the Frontier problem. 

2Cth. A resolution relating to the reappointment of detenus who had formerly been 
employees of the Calcutta Corporation, gavo riso to somo disonssion nt a meeting 
of tho Corporation. 

Tho Government of Bengal (Local Self-Government Department) issned a 
circular letter to all tho Divisional Commissioners with a view to ascertaining tho 
opinion of District Boards on tho subject of the abolition of the I/Jcal Boards 
and election of members of a District Board directly by persons and entitled to 
vote at snoh elections. 

Tlio year 1937-33 continued to he a disturbed one in XVaairi.sfan, slated llio 
Annual Administration Report of the Frontier (^rps of Militia and Scouts. 

27th. _ The issue before D. P. landlords in connexion with the proposed lensncy 
lecistalion, were informally discussed at Lucknow at Ibo residence of tho R.oja of 
Jehnngirabad. 

Tho first “dictator" Swnmi Raraananda Tirlha, of tho Hyderabad State Congress 
and four of his assistants were arrested. 

28lh. Mr. S. V. Paruickar, Labour loader, was asked by tho Speaker, Mr. G. V. 
Mavniankar, to withdraw from the Qoiho svhen in the Bombay Afsomhly ho 
made, in tho courso of his speech on tho Trade Disputes Bill, certain remarks 
nitrilniling partiality to tho Chair. 

Pandit Jawh.arl.al Nehru dcolarcl in London, that British Imperialirm was facing 
a didlcuU problem of its own creation in Palcstino and made a forry mess of it. 

An aulhorifalivo interpretation of the Ilnripura Resolution on the C-an.Tri‘r,s 
nltituilo towards fnJian States, especially on its bearing on tho FeJernt Pclu-me, 
was given by Sardar Vallabhbbai P.atel In his prcsidontittl address to iho fificenih 
se.ssion of tlio Baroia Stale Subjecla Conforence held at Bhalran. “Unless and 
until popular legislatures are established in the States and tho Stales’ r.lmini'tra- 
tiotis aro c.arried on with the full consent and approval of tho people’s represen- 
tatives'’, said Sardar Patel, it is futile to talk of Federation". 
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A plea for more control of world affairs by women with a view to obtaining 
more friendly relation between nations was made by Lady Mirza Ismail. 


SlBl. Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bose, Congress President replying to an address present- 
ed by the Cotton Collego Union Society, said, “You are living m a P.enod of 
transition and of struggle It is your rare good fortune that you are seeing tue 
rebirth of the Inian nation”. 

The negotiations between the Ministerial Coaliation patty and the Opposition 
Moslem Gionp in the Bengal Assembly finally broke down. 


NOVEMBER 1938 

Chief Events : — Labour Disturbances in Bombay ; Police opened 
fire — unrest and picketing in Rajkot State — Bengal Premier’s allegations 
against Congress Ministries — Death of Maulana Shaukat Ali, _ eminent 
Moslem Leader — Informal Conference of Rulers and tbeir Ministers in 
Bombay — Income Tax Bill debate in the Central Assembly. 

Itl, Mr. Sabhas Chandra Bose, speaking to Congressmen, at Qauhati, advised them to 
devote more attention to Assam’s tribal people. 

A statement denying the allegations made in the resolution passed by the 
Proja Party executive committee, issued by Mr. N. E. Sarkar, the Bengal Finance 
Minister. 

In the Bombay Assembly, fire of the most important clauses of the Trades 
Disputes Bill relating to illegal strikes and lock-outs and penalties were passed. 

2nd. Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, in a speech at Dhnbri reiterated 
the Congress determination to fight Federation and urged peasants to gain the 
organizatioa which he said represented the interest of the country. 

Indian Cotton interests closely afieoted by an agreement concluded in Cairo for 
new quota arrangements greatly strengthening Lancashire’s position in Egyptian 
markets. 

Mr. 8. Satyamurthi, Dy. Leader of the Congress Party in the Central Assembly, 
in a statement to tho Press said, “I desire to warn His Majesty’s Government, as 
‘a moderate Congressman myself that it Indian States refuse to send their 
representatives to the Federal legislature by means of election, there is no prospect 
of Federation." 

The Khalsa Diwan of Patiala State, in the course of an appeal to the subjeots 
of the State, urged them to watch the result of the deliberations of the Constitu- 
tion Committee and not to be led astray by misohif-makers from outside. 

Srd. In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and 14 of his siraporters walked 
out of the House, during the third reading of the Trades Disputes Bill. 

The Bengal Jute Ordinance! which was the subject of controversy in the Press, 
was defended by Mr. Nalini Hanjan Sarkar, the Finance Minister, in an interview 
with the Associated Press. 

4th. The Bombay Legislative Assembly passed the Srd. reading of the Trades Disputes 
Bill by 55 votes to 25. 

A. plea for intensified national efiort to utilize within the country its large 
agricultural and mineral resources was made by Mr. A. E. Dalai in his presidential 
addrep at the third quarterly general meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce 
m^Calontta. 
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Depreoating the misuse of the Congress Flag, Mahatma Gandhi said in Bombay 
that he would not hoist it on publio buildings unless it was agreed to unanimously. 

eth. Deforestation and soil erosion not only intensify floods but threaten subsoil 
water supply and reduce agricultural out-put, said Mr. M. E. Richardson at the 
annual meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation at Delhi. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose made an appeal in Calcutta to rally round the banner 
of the State Congress, which was to all intents and purposes, he said, the banner 
of the Indian National Congress. 

7th. Serious labour disturbanoes occurred in Bombay. The Police fired twice on 
rioters. 

Charges of “intense selfishness and ruthless sacrifice of Moslem interests” were 
levelled against Hindu Ministers in Congress Provinces by Mr. Fazlul Huq, 
Bengal Premier, in an open letter to the President of the Bengal Hindusabha. 

A vigorous defence of the policy of the Bengal Government with regard to the 
release of the political prisoners was made by Khawaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home 
Minister. 

Mr. B. 0. Chatterjee, President of the Bengal Hindu Sabha, issued a statement re : 
percentage in services. 


8th. Praise for the work dona by the All-India "Women’s Conference during the 
the Health Exhibition at Shillong, was expressed by Lady Keid when sho presided 
over the annual conference of the Assam branch of the organization held at the 
Lady Keane College. 

The adjournment motion to discuss “curtailment of the liberty of the Press” 
by the Provincial Goverument was rejected in N. "W. P. P. Assembly by 25 votes 
to 22. 

The Bombay Assembly passed the 3nd, and the 3rd. readings of the Medical 
Practitioners’ Bill. 

9lh. Full approval of Congress leaders’ decision not to participate in the work of 
the Ohatfield Expert Enquiry Committee on Indian defence was expressed by 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the President of the Indian National Liberal Federation 
in the course of a statement to the press. Sir Chimanlal pointed out that the 
British Government in this instance, repeated the blander they had committed 
in constituting the Sinior Commission. 

lOih. The Thakore Saheb of Rajkot announced in a notification that firm action 
would be taken to preserve law and order. 

Death of Kemal Ataturk, President of the Turkish Republic and the maker of 
Turkey. 

lUh. Armistice Day was observed in Oaloutta and other places with the usual im- 
pressiveness. 

About 220 political prisoners in the Dum Dam and Alipore Central Jails began 
a three day hunger-strike “as a protest against their treatment in Jails”. 

"Writing in Harijan, Mahatma Gandhi reaffirmed his faith in non-violence as a 
remedy for the world’s ills. 

Although there had been some suggestions from Bengal for the re-eleotion of 
Mr. Subha3_ Chandra Bose, as president of the Indian National Congress, these 
were not seriously considered in responsible Congress circles. 

12lh. An attempt by the Opposition in the Bombay Legislative Assembly to move 
an adjournment motion on the recent firing was lost. 

A resolution condemning the policy of the Bengal Ministry with regard to the 
release of political prisoners, enunciated in the Government Communique on tno 
subject was passed at a publio meeting in Calcutta, presided over by mr, 
Subhas Chandra Bose. 
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A Eohema for the extension of the Youth "Welfare Movement to the districts 
of Bengal was inaugurated. 

Pioteting was resumed at Rajkot and a Lathi charge was alleged to have been 
made to disperse a public meeting held in the evening. 

13th, The_ Maharaja of Jaipur had a miraculous escape from death when the propel- 
ler of his plane dropped off while flying solo. 

Eloquent tributes to the life and work of Kemal Atatnrk were paid at a 
meeting of the Moslem Institute in Wellesley Square, Calcutta. The Maharaja- 
dhiraja of Bnrdwan presided. 


15ih. The Select Committee reported on the Bill to amend the Indian Income Tax 
Act of 1923, and the stage now set for the debate in the Central Assembly on a 
measure of the greatest consequence to the business community and private 
individuals alike. \ 

The Central Assembly passed an oSicial Bill seeking to widen Municipal 
franchise in Ajmer-Merwara. 

_ The Bengal Government set up an expert committee to carry out an extensive 
mdnstrial survey of the Province and to make recommendations. 


leih. A confei^nqe of Directors of Industries of various Provinces and States 
interested in Sericulture was held in the office of the Tariff Board, Calcutta. 

Some remarkable figures were given by the Finance Member, Sir James Grigg 
when he moved the farther consideration of the Income-Tax Bill in the Assembly: 

Sircar, the Law Member was 
wamly applauded by Congress members in the Assembly, when he repeated for 

^*Na«on^^ ^ Assembly of the League 

atThfrefuS‘s!«inl“o'f’“?ha‘'?n Sericulture industry were discussed 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehrn, accompanied by his daughter, Indira, returned to’ India. 


po£ fill?n‘^TffiKsw1tram SriflfifpSdlts'reJo’rf ® 


the 




raw silk was put forward 


following the ^appointment *01 two additinnn^l tbe Bengal Cabinet 

Mr. Shamsnddin Ahmed Ministers. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan and 

19th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hariinn htk^ xr l- 

a place of frequent pilgrimage for me^ For Province must remain 

to show true non-violence, there of India may fail 

Frontier Province will pass through th° fiery o£af,°'’^ ground for hoping that the 

protection to the sericnltarl’indnsSy 1fe'fOTe'thr^riff\^^®- granting 

. A challenge to the Premier of rIL!i 7 u ^ Board in CaToutta. 

“'‘m® '’y >1'™ “gainst ConCTess'jnn!lf/®“‘'®'® a^lsgafions said to 

nalh Das, Premier of Orissa, in the^conrefof a ’^7 ^iswa- 

20th. The .. ^ ‘® Mr. Sarat cUdra Bose. 

in 

Conference, 


or a letter to Mr, Sarat C 


People’s 
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Sixteen thousand unemployed textile jvorkers in Oawnpore sent a petition to the 
Governor of the U. P. through the Collector praying for help for removing some 
of their difficulties. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, while inaugurating a Commerce Association at the 
Lucknow University, declared, “'We do not want a struggle for its own sake ; 
■We want freedom without struggle if possible, and through a struggle if 
necessary. We have put our trust in God.” 

An appeal for the acceptance of Federation was made by Sir Sbanmukham 
Chetty, Dewan of Coohin at a lunch in Madras. 

At Lucknow, Mr. Subhas Chandra Rose addressed a huge gathering. Se ^d, 
“India wants to attain her goal not through the weakness of Britain.” 

21st. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. Aikman, Leader of the European 
Group referred to the “permanently hostile attitude of income-tax officials towards 
assessees" and suggested that these officials should be asked to remember their 
duty to the public. 

In the Central Assembly, a question was asked regarding Mahatma Gandhi’s 
statement that he knew he would not be allowed to visit the tribal areas In the 
Frontier Province. 

Pandit G. B. Pant, the United Provinces Premier, inaugurating the Law Society 
of Lucknow University, said that the profession of law was worth preserving 
because there was room for virtue in every walk of life. 

22nd. Tho Committee of the Indian Mining Federation urged that the interests of 
economy would be better served if the output of railway collieries were restricted 
to a minimum, and if larger quantities were obtained from the market. 

In the Central Assembly, discussion on the Income-Tax Bill tvas resumed. 

During the supplementaries on the questions in the Central Assembly regarding 
tho consultations and progress made as regards the introduction of Federation and 
Opposition Benches protested When the leader of the House declined to answer 
certain question, answer to which, according to him could not be given in public 
interest and in view of them. 

23rd. Speaking to journalists at LuoknoVr, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress 
President referred to the question of the Congress formulating its foreign 
policy. 

The case against Sardar Vallabbhai Patel on a charge of defamation Died by 
Mr. Jayantilal H. Amin, of Bombay, was withdrawn by the complainant. 

24th. In an interview with Press representatives at Lahore, Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose expressed his views on the future of Bengal Ministry. 

A communique issued by the Maharaja of Bikaner, ns President of special 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes appointed to deal with the reorganization 
desoribed the work of the Committee, in session in Bombay. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, tho President of tho National Liberal Federation of 
India, in the course of talk on the Liberal party of India, declared tho return of 
tho Indian National Congress to constitutionalism marked tho triumph of tho 
principles of Liberalism.” 

25th. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing a public meeting at Juilundor, declared 
that if tho Federal constitution was forced upon India, a Satyagraha would bo 
inevitable. 

An increaso in the outturn and higher prices for tea are revealed in tho report 
of tho Director of Agriculture in Assam, on tea culture in tho province for tho 
year 1937. 

26th. His Excellency, I/)rd Brabourno, Chancellor of tho Calcutta University paid an 
eloquent tribute to tho educational work of Mr, Syamaprosad Mookorjeo when ho 
conferred tho honorary degree of D. Lit. on him. 

i 
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Mahatma Gandhi wrote an article in the Harijan, on the perseeation of (he 
Jews in Germany and advised them to choose the path of non-violence to vindicate 
their position on earth. 

In the Central Assembly, after a debate lasting six successive sittings, the House 
agreed to the Finance Minister’s motion that the Income-Tax Bill as it had emer- 
ged from the select committee be taten into consideration. 

The Central Provinces Government decided to intervene in the affairs of ttie 
Nagpnr Municipality which were reported in chaotic condition following dispute 
between the present office-bearers and the Congress Party. 


Cuttack 
its 


27th. The death occurred in Delhi at the age of 65 years of Maulana Shankat Ali, 
eminent Moslem leader. Representatives of the various parties and sections of 
political opinion in India joined in paying tributes to the illustrious deceased. 

Mr. Snbhas Chandra Bose, in a speech at Gujarkhan ( Punjab) described the 
Congress as the non-offioial parliament of the country. 

between bigger and smaller States was 
made by the Jam Sahib of Navanagar, the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, 
when opening an informal conference of Rulers and their Ministers in Bombay, 

were described the efforts of the Premier and 
and MMllml'^ amicable settlement between Hindus 

^?F®i'“^Naidu, replying to addresses presented to' her bv the Oul 
community in India, whatever its nnmericaf streneth 
wealth and its power can achieve national independence by S.’’ ® ’ 

included his^olleagL iJi the Cental lSslaTure.''®‘’'®'®“‘^^'’^ gathering which 

DtSar arOovernment HoSefoStt^^ ‘“destitute 

annnal°meetTng^o?thr AlI^Beug^'wcmen’s^nl*^'^® discussed at the 

ness the Mahfraui SuVaru Defi‘otXurbb?nTpresided.'“ 

in Bombay ^ther^w^ a^germrardiscussion® nf^th Ministers resumed its sitting 
of the Chamber of Princes. assion of the scheme for the reorganization 

James Grigg,’^it was'^uSerstood, maf^ft c?Lr^thIt anv Finance Member, Sir 
renoe might arrive at reparriin^ c'ear that any agreement that the confe- 


Lindsay espfessed the op^lon'that’tte Aniil^rv’p Calcutta, Majov General G. 1 
Ike craw” 1 r'" ” 

Stfltss CoDi6r0DC0 Jit j 

the various groups of States on the f°'' tbe representation o 

• The contributions of Sir ‘‘^® “ 

memorial meeting to the Scientist held flt?nn^n®°"®.‘°L^®'®®®° recalled at ; 

«t,ioauat, nem at the Bose Institute in Calcutta. 
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DECEMBER 1938 

Chief Events — Income Tax Bill Debate continued in the Central 
Assembly — All India Landholders’ Conference at Darbhanga— Reforms 
Controversy in the Rajkot State— Viceroy’s important statement on 
Federation at the Associated Commerce Chamber in Calcutta — Holding 
of All India Conferences— Muslim League at Patna, Hindu Mahasabha 
at Nagpur and Liberal Federation at Bombay. 

l»i. In the Assam Assembly, the motion expressing no-confidenoe in the Bardoloi 
Ministry, which was tabled immediately after the Cabinet’s formation, was not pre- 
ssed when the winter session opened. 

A joint session of the U.P. Legislature met to discuss the deadlock over the 
Stamp and the Court Pees Bills. 

The informal conference of Princes and their Ministers at Bombay concluded. 

2nd. The Federal Court, in its first case of importance, held that the Central Pro- 
vinces Act to buy a sales tax on petrol is not ultra vites of the Central Provinces 
Legislature. 

The Central Assembly passed the mofion censuring the Government for associa- 
ting themselves with a memorial to an ofiioer and 22 men of the 76th. Gordon 
Highlanders. 

A joint session of the U. P. Legislature passed the Stamp Bill. 

The present session of the Punjab Assembly came to an abrupt end following 
the failure of the Premier to get the chair to agree to a ‘non-stop’ sitting. 

3rd. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan “If the Congress feels that it has the 
power to offer effective interference it will be bound to do so when the call 
comes.” 

The death occurred in Calcutta of Sir Brojendra Nath Seal, the eminent Bengali 
philosopher. 

The joint session of the U. P. Legislature discussed the Court Fees Bill. 

A Bill to amend the Sylhet Tenancy Act was, after being opposed by _ the 
Government, negatived by the Assam Assembly, opposition not claiming a division. 

4tb. Mr, B. 0, Chatterjee, President of the Bengal Hindu Babha, in a statement 
said that it was to India’s interest to remain within a free and federated British 
India. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, discussed at Karachi with the 
Sindh Premier matters relating to tbs provincial Ministry. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, Bengal addressed the Indian Seamen’s 
Umon, Kidderpore, when he opened a night school for the illiterate members 
of the Union. 

5th. In the Central Assembly a statement that Ottawa agreement would not he 
continued beyond the end of the next Budget Session was made by an-omoial 
spokesman. 

The Congress Coalition Ministry in Assam scored a narrow victory in the 
Assembly when the Opposition demanded a division refusing permission to 
a Government supporter to withdraw a resolution. 

In the Central. Assembly good progress was made when several clauses of the 
Income-Tax Bill Bill were passed. 

The Assam Assembly accepted a resolution recommending to the Government 
the release of political prisoners. 

6th. The agreement reached at a Conference of Central Assembly party leaders on 
certain amendments to the Income-Tax Bill was communicated to the Governor- 
General for necessary sanction. 
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Following the agreement reached between the Moslem League, the Congress 
Party and the Government in connexion with the Income-Tax Bill, two members 
of the Entopean group tabled six amendments to three vital clauses 
of tho Bill. 

In the Central Assembly Mr. S. Batyamurthi asked a question regarding the 
financial effect on India of the oonoessions to the British Army. 


7Uj. The Aga Elan in a Press interview at Karachi, stated that he would do his 
best for bringing about the communal unity. 

The Government of Bengal issued a note correcting certain reports in the press 
on the labour unrest in jute mills area Calcutta. 

The Central Assembly passed a large number of clauses of the Income- 
Tax Bill, 

A remark by the President of the Central Assembly that thr House “is becom- 
ing like a bazar" evoked protests from the Congress Benches. 

8th. The Central Assembly took up clause 4 of tho Income-Tax Bill and reieolcd 
tho Congress Nationalist amendment relating to tho basis of taxation of 

foreign income. 

In tho Central Assembly a number of questions relating to India’s cotton 
Uade was asked by Mr. T. S. A. Chettiar, Mr. S. Batyamurthi and Prof. 
M. G. Eanga. 

The Commerce Member in the Central Assembly replied to questions regarding 
the shipping rate war in pilgrim traffio. 

The Assam Cabinet defeated a no-confidenoe motion moved against them 
by four votes. ° 

Mr?Sub£ ChSi bS^''‘’'°“ 


9lh 


Tho Central Assembly passed the clause 4 of tho Income-Tax Bill. 

of martial spirit and aptitude claimed for the Punjab by 
letalvad! challenged ty the Liberal Leader Sir^ 

Presiding at the prize giving of the St. Tavier’s 
Brabourno said that the true purpose of education was 
experience into wisdom. 

la^'^revenu? grentedSor 1938-39®^ over the Opposition, re : remission of 

JglhSe reSn^'its fSfeleX?Saot‘er.”"“'’®^ important reforms-tho 

wal" exjilainod* by fh\^ K?ancOIe‘mbOT^“'^'’°®® additional import duty on salt 


.. Sir 
Ohimanla! 

College, Caloutfa, Lord 
to constantly translate 


lOib. The Central Assembly concluded the discussion on the Income-Tax Bill. 

bnrhol^inks tb\t Federation "are fairer than ever," 

of Fodemtion. ^ the Princes is not in favour 

tation whioh° sTw ^'\ovomW Travancoro State Congress depu- 

Press by Mahatma Gandhi. fbo subject of a statement to the 

form an All-lndh L!ind'holdere’'’EbdHa'tio^°°^‘^’^'^°°° Darbbanga and decided to 

Jute Ordinance nnl^lho^strlko sifuaU^ .Chandra Bose issued a statomout on the 

supporting the motion tlial the Incomo.Tav^'Ttm'“’„‘l i Assembly 

omo lax Blit, ns amended bo passed, paid a 
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tribute to the coutribution of Sir James Grigg and the members of the European 
group towards bringing about the agreement on clause 4 of the Bill. 

1 1th. At IVardha among the subjects discussed by the Congress 'Working Committee 
wore the Indian Stales and the Bihari-Bengali controversy in Bibar. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel issued a statement on the scheme of constitutional 
reforms in Rajkot State. 

Addressing the Covooation of Lucknow University, Pandit G. B. Pantj the U. P. 
Premier said that there was plenty of work for educated men in the villages. 

Tho Maharaja Kumar Sir Vijaya of Vizianagarm, speaking at the Landholders' 
Conference at Darbhanga, referred to tho need for goodwill and cooperation among 
zemindars and tenants. 

His Excellency Sir Francis Wylie made his first public speech at Nagpur since 
his assumption as Governor of the Central Provinces when he addressed tho 
Nagpur University convocation. 

12ih. Reference to the Viceroy’s sympathy for the riot and His Excellency’s 
efforts to improve the country side was 'made by tho Maharajadhiraja Bahadur 
of Darbhanga, proposing the toast of I/rrd and Lady Linlithgow at a dinner given 
in honour of their Excellencies’ visit to Darbhanga. 

Tho Central Assembly passed the third reading of the Inoomo-Tax Bill and the 
Wheat Bill, and tho House was then adjonrnod smo die. 

. 13lh. His Excellency tho Viceroy arrived in Calcutta. 

Tho European Group in the Assam Legislature issued a manifesto sotting forth 
the main aims of the Group. 

Mahatma Gandhi drafted a resolution at Wardha, defining tho policy of tho 
Congress towards tho Indian States, 

Replying to an address of welcome in Khurdab, the Orissa Premier referred 
to tho unrest in some of tho Crissa States. 

I4tb, Tho Congress Working Committee passed a resolution relating to the attitude 
of tho Congress to Indian States— welcoming tho awakening of tho people of the 
Indian States in many parts of the country. 

Nino political prisoners wore released from tho Gauhati jail in pursuance of tho 
Assam Government’s decision. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab declined tho invitation of tho Defence Secretary to servo 
on tho Indian Sandhurst Committee. 

Sir Patrick Cadell, Dowan of Rajkot, issued a Press Note in reply to Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel’s statement of reforms in Rajkot State. 

15tb. Tho Congress Working Committee passed a resolution deolariog tho Hindu 
Maliasabba and tho Moslem League ns communal organisations. 

His Excollonoy Sir Henry Haig at tho Jubilee dinner of the Upper Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Cawnporc, pointed out the need for industrial peaoo and 
tho way to that peace. 

Tho Bengal Land Rovonuo Commission issued a questionnaire. Tho Commission 
will lour several other provinces with a view to comparing tho lovel of rents and 
the condition of ryots there, with those of Bengal. 

I6tb. A communique by tho Government of fndia staled th.it tho Govornmont had 
no intention of allowing a lowering of tho present Exchange Value of the rupee. 

Mr. n. G. Wells, tho eminent author, in an interview in Bombay stated 
that ho could not agree that tho policy of non-vio!enco was a panacea for tho 
world's present troubles. 

The Congress Working CommiUco discussed the Hindn-Moslem question lot did 
not come to any definite conclusions. 
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In performing the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the Agricultural 
Institute at Dacca, the Bengal Premier referred to the Ministry’s scheme for im- 
proving agriculture in the province. 

Speahing at the Madras District Political Conference, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu referred 
to Federation and the communal question. 

17lb. Mahatma Gandhi in an article in the Harijan replied to criticisms levelled 
against his appeal to Jews in Germany to practise the creed of violence. 

A tenative programme of work for the Assam Ministry was prepared by the 
Congress President and the parliamentary sub-committee. 

Under the caption “Red tape”, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, “If the 
Ministers are to cope with their new responsibility, they must discover the art of 
burning red tape”. 

18tb. His Excellency Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, stressed the value_ of 
of the work tf the Historical Records Commission at the oiiening of the session 
of the Commission at Poona. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, Secretary of the All India Moslem League, speaking 
at Nagpur stated that Moslems desired an honourable settlement with the Congress 
but no agreement could be arrived at so long as the Congress was not prepared 
to recognize the League as the only representative organization of Indian Moslems. 


19tb. An important statement on the prospects of Federation was made by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in opening the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce in Calcutta. 

Sir Mohamed Zafrulla Khan and Mr. A. J. Raisman are to succeed Sir N. N. 
Sircar and Sir James Grigg as the Law Member and the Finance Member to tne 
Government of India, respectively. Dewan Bahadur Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
will succeed Sir Mohamed Zafrullah Khan as Commerce Member, 

20th. Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Federation of Employers in 
Calcutta, Sir Edward Benthal stated that the employers were determined that 
labour should have a fair deal. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement on the Viceroy’s appeal to give the Federal 
scheme a trial. In this connexion he criticized the working of provincial auto- 
nomy in the Congress provinces. 

An appeal to the Viceroy to remove the “ngly features” of Federation was made 
by Mr. Satyamurthi at a speech in Bombay. 


21»h Unequivocal support for the Federal plan was voiced by Sir Edward Benthall, 
CafmittT^' ^ meeting of the Council of the European Association in 


The Congress President, Mr. S abbas Chandra Bose, 
Viceroy s speech in Calcutta said that His Excellency’s 
change in the Congress attitude towards Federation. 


in a statement on the 
speech did not call for a 


An a^eal for a better understanding between landlords and tenants was made 
by the Bengal Minister for Revenue in opening an exhibition at Port Canning. 


The possibility of Congress forwarding a positive demand for Puma Swaraj and 

pinn Government persisted with the Federal 

Plan was indicated by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. 


^^*Waiaha °f Education, appointed to consider the 

“All orUi^Rmfa;?o-fiJ‘ Published a report with the following observations, 
for economic TinrnncaJ implying that child labour is to be exploited 

EUDDortine is tu® ®®bools can be wholly or even partially self- 

^nlustrM^orv^sJfnn^ therefore, who believe that the schools will be 

force vonnv rhittimn^ in the narrow sense and that the system is intended to 
signifioanee of theVardha^SoC.”®^ vocations have not appreciated the real 
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23rd. Mr. Satyamurthi relate! Mr. Jinnah’s statomeat to the effect that provin- 
cial aatonomy was not functioning on democratic lines in the Congress adminis- 
tered provinces. 

24lh. Mahatma Gandhi writing in the Harijan on District Boards, suggested reforms 
in Municipal todies with a view to their forming themselves into brigades for 
national service. 

Mr. Jinnah, the President-elect of the Moslem League session, was accorded a 
great reception on his arrival at Patna. 

The Secondary Education Committee of Orissa recommended the proviacia- 
lisation of a large number of aided schools in the province. 

25th. The Sindh Premier had several interviews with the Leader of the Opposition 
in the Sindh Assembly with a view to arriving at a compromise over the 
ministerial tangle in the province. 

The Forest Committee in Bengal issued a questionnaire on forest preservation 
in the province. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan at Lahore emphasized the need for military training 
of Indians, 

26th. Rajkot trouble ended— The Durbar agreed to the grant of responsible Govein- 
ment. The compromise was arrived at after a heart to heart talk between 
Sardar Patel and the Thakoro lasting for several hours. 

The 26th. session of the All India Moslem League session commenced. 
Mr. S. A. Aziz, chairman of the Reception Committee delivered his address 
followed by the President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah who attacked Mahatma Gandhi 
for giving to Congress what he termed a Hindu outlook and Hindu ideals. 

27th. A resolution favouring the launching of civil disobedience in Bihar, the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces was passed at the open session 
of the All India Moslem League at Patna. 

The Satyagraha movement by the Slate Congress Parties in Rajkot and 
Hyderabad suspended. 

Presiding over the Depressed Classes Conference at Erode, Mr. M. C. Raja 
paid a tribute to the British Government, saying that the Congress Ministries 
were only continuing the good work done by the British. 

28th. Tho All India Moslem League passed a resolution criticizing British 

policy in Palestine. A resolution on the agitation in Indian States was also 
passed. 

The thirteenth session of the All India "Women’s Conference is meeting In 
Delhi. 

Announcements with regard to responsible Government were made in two 
States, Benares and Ramdoorg. 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi, presiding over tho second session of the All India 
Local Self-Government Conference in Calcutta, urged tho abolition of useless 
bodies and praised tho time honoured institution of village piinchayats. 

Mr. Y. D. Savankar, Presideut-Elect of thd 20th Annual Hindu Maha- 

sabha, arrived at Nagpur. Mr. M. ;Q. Chitnavis, Chairman of tho Reception 
Committee, said, “We feel that tho Congress has no right to stand on 
behalf of tho Hindus aud bargain our rights to a third party without 
consulting us. Mr. Y. D. Savarkar, in tho course of his presidential address 

said, “We Hindus m-ade tho Congress what_ it is today, but it has suddenly 
turned against us who raised it to n position of power over some seven 
Provinces in India.” Ho predicted, Hindus will Cght single-handed and win 

tho country’s freedom. 

29lh. In Bombay, Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel speaking on tho agitation for 
responsible Government in tho Stales, s.aid, “If Rulers and people are left^ to 
themselves the problem in e.ach State will bo easily and pe.acofully settled.' 
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An anti-war resolntion moved by Mrs. V. L. Pandit was nnanimonsly 
adopted by the All-India Women’s Conference at Delhi. 

Mr. Jinnah attached the Congress Party and referred to the arrests ^ of 
people in Madras in connexion with the Anti-Hindi agitation ana the 
firing in Bombay over the Trades Disputes Act. 

30tb The Hindu Mahasabha at its open session at Nagpur passed a resolution 
accepting Federation as being in the interest of the solidarity of the 

Hindu community. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru stressed on the wisdom of choosing Dominion Status 
as the goal of India at the annual conference of the Indian Liberal Federation 
in Bombay, 

An appeal for communal unity, particularly in Bengal, _ waa made by Mr. S. 
Satyamurthi in an address in Calcutta on “State and Eeligion,” 

Sir Henry Gidney, on his return from England said in a speech at Bombay, 
that the time was not far off when the leaders of all communities in India would 
coalesce. 

The All India Local Self-Government Conference adopted resolutions favouring 
joint electorates In Municipal administration, and mating voting at local bodies 
election compulsory. 

“Understand politics and do not be blindly led by a few intelligent leaders", 
said Pandit Nehru addressing 50,000 kisans at a political conference xn the United 
Provinces. 

3l«i. Several speakers at the National Liberal Federation criticised the Congress 
tixcoutivo for its interference in the administration of Ministries in the Provinces. 

A committee to devise means for the formulation of a scheme for imparting 
military training to Kshatriyas was formed at the Conference of the All-India 
Khatriya Mahasabha 'n Calcutta. 

The United Provinces Political Conference passed a resolntion expressing the 
view that proWnoiai autonomy was too restricted for effective progress and 
rejecting the Federal scheme. 

A request for greater facilities for Indians in the country’s defence forces was 
mane at the National Liberal Federation. 



INDIA IN HOME POLltV 

INTRODUCTION 


The events and developments in India and outside during the time 
the last six months of 1938, that form the subject matter of this study,' 
p . , , represent a time of disappointment and disillusionment’ 
Di«U«°;onmcnt democracy as people generally 

understand it to be. Both inside and outside the 
country, these events and developments have made 
men and women cynics, losing faith in principles and policies for 
which they have suffered and sacrificed. The beginning of the period 
marked the end of a year of Congress “rule^’ in the majority of the 
provinces of India. Within the limits of the constitutional arrange- 
ments made by the Government of India Act of 1935, all the Ministries, 
Congress or non-Congress, have been trying to bring some measure of 
relief to the masses, to heal up certain of the wounds that centuries 
of neglect, of exploitation, have inflicted on the body politic. Rent, 
revenue and debts have been scaled down ; the rights of the cultivator 
to the fruits of his labour have been recognised ; his ownership of the 
soil is all but recognised ; and he and the labourer in fields and 
factories occupy the centre of the stage in the evolving life of India 
to-day. A breath of fresh air has been wafted into “the authoritarian 
atmosphere of India” ; new hopes have risen in hearts overlaid with 
frustrations of centuries ; new visions of better life float before the 
people’s eyes. This mood of hopes and doubts was described by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru after the fateful decision of the Indian 
National Congress allowing Ministries to function in its name and 
on its behalf : — 


“But the responsibility is ours in the eyes of the people ; and if we cannot 
discharge these to their satisfaction, if hopes are unfululled and visions unrealised, 
the burden of disillusion will also be ours. 'We have to keep the right perspective 
always before us, the object for which the Congress stands, the independence of 
India and the ending of the poverty of the people. We have at the same time to 
labour for smaller ends which bring some immediate relief to the masses. We 
have to act simultaneously on this double front.” 


The disappointment and disillusionment that have overtaken many 
of us in India are to be traced to the feeling that in accepting the 
Ministries and in guiding the administrative machinery 
Psychology jjjg leaders of the Congress, its guides and philosophers, 
r)Uillus°ionment appear to be neglecting the objective for which 
successive generations have been striving — the indepen- 
dence of India. Small reforms are enemies of the great re-form and 
re-construction of human life. In India we are witnessing an example 
of this debacle, say the critics inside the Congress. The masses appear 
to be dissatisfied ; strikes and Kisan movements are unmistakaWe 
evidences of this dissatisfaction ,* leaders may have helped to give 

5 
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organised expression to this, but the seed-plots inust have been ready 
everywhere, in every province. The classes also appear to be dissatisfied. 
They have been called upon to make material sacrifices without, which 
relief could not be brought to the masses ; for Swaraj they were and 
are prepared to make sacrifices, to make the supreme sacrifice. But that 
Swaraj is not visible on the horizon. So they think and so they feel 
and they are dissatisfied. They unload their dissatisfaction on the head 
of the leadership of the country. They think and feel that they are 
entitled to a relaxation of the discipline now that the fight with British 
Imperialism has resulted in the occupation of certain of the strategic 
positions hitherto under its control and in its possession. These appear 
to be the psychological factors influencing the growth of that impatience 
that is directing excited attacks on the Ministries in all the provinces 
of India, on the leadership of the National Organisation. This 
impatience shows that the majority of the people have not yet been 
trained into those habits of constructive thinking and activity that can 
build a new national life on foundations broad-based on the self-respect 
and self-knowledge of the widest commonalty of the realm. To an 
observer of the Indian scene these marks and notes of immaturity 
appear as pangs of the birth that must seek and find its fulfilment in 
a new sense of responsibility for everything that happens in India, for 
which we cannot much longer hold the external authority responsible 
before God and men. 


This dissatisfaction amongst the classes had one out-burst on the 
occasion of the Ministerial changes made in the Central Provinces and 
c. P & Berar I** a peculiar story which exposed all the 

MinUterial forces of disunity in the country, individual and sec- 

criiii tional, personal and regional The Premier of the 

1 Naraj’an Bhaskar Khare, resigned on 

the 20th« July, 1938 along with two of his colleagues ; he called upon 
the three others to^ resign in pursuance of the parliamentary convention 
that the resignation of the Premier required the resignation of the 
whole Ministry. These three gentlemen refused to resign, specially in 
view m the fact that the Working Committee of the All India Con- 
gress Committee, the supreme Executive of the organisation, was due 
to meet in three or four days’ tim ■, on the 23rd. July. The Governor 
^ provinces called upon these three Ministers to resign and on 
their retusing to do so pending advice and instruction from the Parlia- 
menta^ Sub-Committee of the Congress Working Committee, they 
were disrmssed and a new Ministry was formed with Dr. Khare as 
Ministerial crisis that startled India in the last 
^ and precipitated a controversy that was marked by 
olSnna ^ recrimination unusual in recent history, 

that touehpH lamentary and constitutional propriety were raised 
GovernmSt towards far-reaching principles of democratic 

the Workinp- CommPtp^ by the methods adopted by 

crisis. Congress to give a quietus to the 


to t^e^view*^hftt°thA°J^'^^‘^ that followed, pointed expression was givi 
to the view that the crisis was due to the incompatibility of the feelin 
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and sentiments, 


Background 

of 

tkc crisis 


the interests and ambitions, of the two areas 
in the province that were divided by differences 
in the language spoken in them— the Mahratta-speaking 
and Hindi-speaking areas of the province. The majority 
of the members of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Assembly belonged to and represen'ed the Hindi-speaking area known as 
the Mahakoshal province in the Congress geography. Owing to differences 
between the leaders of this group, each one trying to be Premier, that 
high position went to Dr. Khare who had been upholding the Congress 
cause in tlie Congress province of Nagpur. It was also said that latterly 
the Mohakoshal leaders had made up their differences, and wanted to 
wrest the position from Dr. Khare. Personal and group considerations 
haw played their part in politics, and there is nothing strange if they 
did so in creating difGculties in the Central Provinces and Berar Ministry. 
One can imagine the ex-Piemier of the province being driven to 
desperation by the constant pressure of his colleagues who were with- 
holding team-work. Dr. Khare’s statement went to show that almost 
from the very beginning the Ministry had been divided ; that before a year 
was out four of the Ministers had placed their resignations in the hands 
of the Premier, and could only be persuaded to withdraw them at the 
request of (ho Parliamentary Sub-Committee ; that the Panchmarhi 
Compromise in May, 1938, was forced on the Ministers by the attitude 
of the Assembly Congress Party, the majority of whom threatened that 
either the Ministers must make up their differences or they must be 
prepared, all of them, to step down from these high positions. Charges 
of nepotism and jobbery had been brought against individual ministers 
in the Press, and the Premier was charged with being too docile in the 
hands of the permanent services. The blunder of Mr. Shareef, Minister 
in charge of Law, in releasing a Muslim prisoner, a former inspector 
of schools charg d with the hineous offence of insult to the chastity of 
a woman, without consulting other members of the Cabinet, revealed a 
certain state of discordance in the Ministry, pulling down the prestige 
of the Congress. This was the back-ground of the crisis that overtook 
the province. 


The condemnation of the C. P. and Berar Premier by the Working 
Cbnrgos ngainst Committee on July 26, which was ratified at the full 

Dr. Khare Session of the All-India Congress Committee in 

September following, did not take into consideration those personal 
and regional factors. The resolution of the Working Committee is 
quoted below : — 

‘After having hoard the Parliamentary Snb-Coramiltoo and given nnsious con- 
Bidcratioi! to the circumatancea that have happened Rinco_ the agreement arrived at 

in Panchmarhi between the Miniators and after having bad several interviews 

with Dr. Khare, the AVorkinp Committee have reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that by a octies of ads committed by Dr. Khare culminating in his resignation 
pf his charge and demanding resignation of his collcngues of their charges, Dr. 

Khare was guilty of grave error of judgment He was also guilty of indiscipline 

in that he acted in spite of warning ngainst any precipitate action.” 

“His resignation was the first direct cause of the exercise for the first lime 
since the acceptance of office by the Congress by a Governor of his special powers 

whereby Dr. Khnre’s three colleagues _ were _ dismissed Dr. Kh.iro w.as further 

guilty of indiscipline in accepting the invit.aiion of the Governor to form a new 
Miutslry, and contrary to practice, of which ho was aware, in actually forming 
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a new Ministry and taking the oath of nlleRiance without reference to the Parh- 
mentary Sub-Committee and the Working Committee, Bpecially when he knew tha 
the meetings of these bodies were imminent.” 

In the letter addressed to the Governor submitting bis second 
resignation as Premier, Dr. Share admitted that he hnd come to rea jso 
that in submitting bis first resignation, and in forming a 
How Dr. Khare’* Cabinet he had “acted hastily and committed an 

’^orkhiK* error of judgment.” The admipion could have but 
one meaning and that was that the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee and the Working Committee had the final say in ^e matter 
o( constituting or re-constituting Ministries in the provinces that nyould 
work in its name and on its behalf. Dr. Share’s statemant of July 25 
conceded and accepted the validity of this claim. ‘ I also wish to make 
it clear that if the Congress High Command is prepared to decide that 
the whole of the first Congress Cabinet Ministers should go, and that 
six new Congress M.L A.’s should be selected to form a^ new Cabinet 
I will be willing to accept that proposition”. No explanation except a 
momentary fit of exasperation can explain the decision of Dr. Khare to 
precipitate matters in the way he did. And a sentence in a letter of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad dated July 14, must have first suggested to 
Dr. Khare that he could make or unmake the Ministry — “And in case 
of their default, they (Dr. Khare’s colleagues) will be responsible for it 
and your position as a Prime Minister will be strengthened, if you do 
not wish to work with them, and take others in theiv place. (The iiaUcs 
are ours). The italicised words, as we said before, suggested to Dr. Khare 
the line of approach to removing the difficulties in his w.ay created by a 
number of his colleagues in the Cabinet. He must have been further 
strengthened in his impression by the “Instrument of Instructions” 
issued for the guidance of Congress Ministries and in an indirect 
manner of the Governors of provinces, by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel as 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Board on July 30, 1937, soon after 


Congress Ministers assumed office i 

“In Tiew_ _ of the collective responsibility of the Cabinet, and in view of the 
present position of the Congress Party which is naturally not very etcong, the 
Governors should be requested to deal with the Primo Ministers. The practice of 
the Governors calling individual Ministers should not ho started or must be dis- 
couraged. On special occasions individual Ministers may bo called with the 
consent of the Prime Ministers.” 

These must have been the suggestions, direct and indirect, that 
influenced Dr. Khare to make the fateful decision 
th.at he made, a knowledge and appreciation of which 
were necessary for understanding the affair that 
has been the cause of so much controversy and 
Indian politics. 

The Working Committee of the Congress passed judgment on the 
!?• in the following terms : — 

. Committee has also come to ihe conclusion that the Governor of 

which ho turned night into 
® overtaken the province, that he was eager to 

wcaLcn and discredit the Congress in so fat as it lay in him to do so.” 

There is no manner of doubt that the Governor was constitutionally 
correct in acting on the advice of the Premier, Dr. Khare ; he may in 


Governor politi 
cally unwise 


bitterness in 
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a "way be said to have followed the' Congress “Instrument of Instruc- 
tions” quoted above. But what was constitutionally correct might not be 
politically prudent. The Governor was not well-advised in accepting so 
hastily the advice of his Premier ; ho should have counselled patience to 
Dr. Khare, specially when he knew that the Working Committee, the 
supreme Executive of the Congress, would be meeting in his neighbour- 
hood, and would take cognisance of the matters that divided the 
Ministry. Failure to observe this reticence laid his action open to 
misunderstanding and made it liable to the condemnation put on it by 
the Working Committee. 


The personal considerations and grievances apart, the way in which, 
the methods by which, the Working Committee of the Congress imposed 
. its decision on D •. Khare and his colleagues came in 

Metho^is^ for the widest criticism ftom the Press and the public 

Derided 0^ India. These ways and methods have been criticized 
and condemned as ways that lead to dictatorship, 
methods that consolidate the powers of autoeiacy and oligarchy. And 
the speeches and writings of members of the Working Committee, and 
of its guide and philosopher, Mahatma Gandhi, has deepened the 
conviction that the Congress has been trying to establish the dictator- 
ship of a party, though the party may be the most organised represen- 
tative of Indian feelings, the most powerful instrument for the advancement 
of Indian interests, for the defence of Indian self-respect. Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, a member of the Working Committee, in course of his 
speech moving the resolution on the Khare aftair, at the meeting of the 
All India Congress Committee held at Delhi in September compared the 
hierarchy of the Congress to that of the British bureaucracy in India ; 
referring to the Congress organisation he said ; “We have erected this 
structure in the same manner in which the British administration is 
being run. We have our own Secretary of State, our own Governor- 
General, Governors and ofScials down to the village pahvarL” And 
criticising those who talked of democratic principles being involved in 
the solution of the 0. P. and Berar Ministerial problem, Dr. Pattabhi 
showed an impatience of the checks and balances that are a part of 
democratic Government : 


“If there is any person who imagines that our structure should be subordinated 
to the flimsy notions of democracy and parliamentary conventions, let that _ person 
remember that we ore in n stage of transition. Those goody goody notions of 
constitutional propriety are not applicable to the Congress in the present condi- 
tions prevailing in the country ” 


Mahatma Gandhi has been as uncompromising both in his criticism 
of Dr. Khare, of the Governor of C, P. and Berar, and of the critics 
“Tacit compact of the Working Committee. In an article in ‘Harijan’ 

between the Bri- he has explained the reasons for which Dr. Khare was 

tish Government condemned by the Working Committee — his indiscipline 
& Congress. confronting it with a change of ISIinistry three or 

four days before his action would come to it for ratification and 

approval, keeping it in the dark on a matter that touched the honour 
and unity of the Congress ; he charged the Governor with breaking 
the ‘‘spirit of the tacit compact between the British Government and 
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the Congress^^— the “gentleman’s agreement in which both are expected 
to play the game.” The logic of this line of thought has been 
worhing out in the conduct of both the parties to the unwritten 
agreement ; they agree to refuse to exploit the difficulties of each other. 
It explains many of the developments in Indian politics which appear 
to people as switching the fighting organisation to ways of peace. 

Mahatma Gandhi has been no less emphatic in repudiating the 
charges, that the Working Committee has been shaping 
Iniefnal demo- j^self after the pattern of the Fascist Grand Council. 
”aStocracy™'' He asserted that the Working Committee is not likely 
to develop like this as it is anchored in non-violence, 
though it may talk the language of war. The functions of the Congress 
in organising the forces and resources of the people are explained 
as follows : 

“For internal growth and administration, it is os good a democratic organisation 
as any to be founded in the world. But this democratic organisation has been 
brought into being to fight the greatest imperialist power living. For this external 
wort, therefore, it has to be likened to an army. As such it censes to be demooralio. 
The central authority possessee plenary powers enabling it to impose and enforce 
discipline on the various units working under it. Provincial organisations and 
Provincial Parliamentary Boards are subject to the central authority". 

Mahatma Gandhi’s elucidation of the question that was agitating the 
public mind for months since July, 1938, is true to the facts, of life. 

. • The fear that this discipline may develop into authori- 

—T^hriatew fatianism in society and State is genuinely and widely 
valve felt. Experience has told the world that the use of 

the language of democracy, of the democracy machi- 
nery of elections, voters, committees does not halt the possibility of 
individual aud group dictatorship. This may be so. But Gandhiji’s 
prescription of non-violence offers a safety valve to the generation of 
any such tendency. No better has been offered. And the human mind 
must continue to wrestle with the problem of reconciling discipline with 
democracy. Because in human mind the urge to discipline and to 
democracy, conscious and unconscious, is found existing almost side bj' 
side for the organisation of that complete personality that has been the 
quest of all human endeavours in individual, group and social life in its 
widest ramifications. 

A little further analysis may be made of the grievance about tota” 
litarian tendencies said to be developing in the leadership of the politi- 
DiscipUne may movement in India. In the name of democracy in 
end in autbo- economic and political life, in the hope of eslablishing 

riurianiim this in these two spheres of social life, many restric- 

r I . *1°"® have, in recent history, been placed on the 

of group in Soviet Russia, in 
^ermany, in Italy. This development has led to the intensification of 

These restrictions and encroach' 

lieart sick, and the 

any human ingenuity being able to reconcile 
nSf ®u^f ^ democracy ; they have generated a violence of resentment 
£ t a orms of discipline. The planning of human life discussions 
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about -which are such a feature of modern life is coming to be regarded 
by an increasing number of men and women as an abomination, and 
the primitive anarchy of human nature is struggling to assert itself. 
For building a new social life on newer foundations immense abridge" 
ments of liberty and almost wholesale suspension of elementary 
human rights, have b^en taking place all over the world that 
offend the deeper instincts of us all. For, it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that planning can be carried on consistently among free men, that 
is to say, among men who have their own plans for their own lives, 
or that planning in the full sense of the term is possible where 
discussion is free, or that a social order can be managed 
if those who compose it are not regimented. The experiences of the 
last two decades have taught the world more through its instincts than 
through any rationalised study of the whole thing that in a planned 
society no liberty is tolerable that would delay or hinder the execution 
of the plans ; that any completely planned economy ends in the setting 
up of an authoritarian State. 

It is thoughts and fears like these that should be recognised as 
partly explaining the outburst of anger and resentment on the occasion 
of the C. P. and Berar Ministerial crisis. The same 
against” Opposition had manifested itself when Mr. Nariman was 

Imperialism taken through the purgatory a year back, though it 
did not attain the all-India character as that which we 
have been discussing here. But Mahatma Gandhi has put the issues 
plainly and unambiguously before the Indian public. The Congress is 
an instrument forged by the instinct of self-preservation and self- 
defence on the part of the Indian people : it is an instrument of offence 
and defence in the fight for the freedom of the country, for the 
capture of political power. The imperialist Power against which it 
directs its attacks and from whose attacks it must protect itself is as 
highly organised an instrument of coercion as modern science and 
human ingenuity can make it. This machinery has been trying through 
the more than one-hundred and seventy-five years to mould us into 
forms of humanity that would serve its purpose and add to its glory. 
In that process of the re-making of the moulds of our social life, of 
the re-shaping of the Indian people, the inherited traditions that are the 
marks and notes of Indian civilisation, the symbols of India’s self-respect, 
have been fliattened out, many of them twisted beyond recognition. 
Indian protest against this process has been ringing loud since the 
beginning of the century when Bengal registered it with her life- 
blood. Since then it has been waxing stronger till today' the whole of 
India is in revolt against the attempt at the subversion of a great 
culture. This has become possible, this has been made possible because 
we have imposed on ourselves some sort of a discipline that 

would so harden us that we can withstand the blows, and 

strengthen the nerves of our understanding to resist and stand up to 
the pretensions of the great imperialist Power, the greatest in the 
modern world. Since the foundation of the Indian National Congress when 
prefatory steps for a national organisation were first taken round which 
would slowly and . naturally be gathering the diverse units of our 
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continental country so that in the ordering of nature and in the 
fullness of time it may provide the Indian people with an alternative 
Government The growing intensity of the fight between Indian Nationa- 
lism and British Imperialism has been driving it home into our 
consciousness that the nation must put itself into more strenuous 
discipline, must consent to put itself into prolonged training in body 
and mind, must accept the control and sacrifice of natural instincts so 
that these may be sublimated into that strength of human steel that 
alone can wrest power from alien hands and through eternal vigilance 
maintain the self-interest and the self-respect of the nation. Mahatma 
Gandhi has been trying through these twenty years to carry the country 
along a particular line of discipline, of self-organisation that has enabled 
the nation to evolve a certain amount of strength, to reach certain of its 
minor objectives. For the attainment of Sioaraj he expects and desires 
that the sarne process of discipline, more extended and more intensified, 
should continue. But doubts have raised their lieads about the wisdom of 
this discipline, question marks have been put against the possibility of 
this discipline ever leading the nation to that free and independent life 
that is the mark and note of a self-respecting nation, self-assured as 
such, and accepted by the free nations of the world as an equal 
amongs equals. 


The Light that 
came from the 
We«t 


. questionings that have been assailing , the public 

mind of India in relation to the methods followed by the Indian 
National Congress in the pursuit of its ideal of nation- 
m m^pendence under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi are part of those that have been challenging 
j 1 . • j- -j , over all the accepted values of human 

conduct, individual and social. It has to be reco raised that modern 

wnf 5 w" products of the Illumination that burst 

inM connection with Britain, India was brought 

FnrnmpTnd Physical contact with the forces that re-made 

ti the last fifty years of the 18th century. These 

rntinnnW ^ 1*^®**!— the Organisation of the world on 

rational rather than on historical Hnpq R'mtir.i.tr.f, j u xi * poa 

of life nrnmisRil nn,i 1 j -^“ooldened by the new easiness 

its exnloitation in thp o progress of scientific knowledge and 

beliefs t& thinkers thought and 

all the defects to which .,f°®®^hle to construct a new society free from 
due. The idea of the r former miseries in the life of societies were 
18th century British thi of the world filled the minds of 

ciclopSS the philosophers. To the En- 

superstition of the exnln^t history of despotism, of 

tions of Their tveak, of the frustra- 

of reason would erSte* the powers 

social stability reared bn the f r‘'*^ opportunities and a new 
ledge spread amS wVpst ‘=°“tentment of all, and upheld by know- 

power of the great^upheaval the driving 

whose inflaenee has to^uched the Hfe“of°re^'®^t i^*^® French Ke volution 
desires and hopes long suppressed ^timog among them 

of life. The question was no ’ before their eyes new vistas 

q uon was no longer that of gaining the kingdom of 
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heaven, but of building an earthly kingdom where liberty, equality and 
fraternity would be springs of human conduct. In our own country 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy welcomed the French Revolution in this spirit ; 
he represented India welcoming the modern spirit and its achievements. 


The French Revolution did not realise all the hopes of the philoso- 
phers. The Napoleonic episode was an evidence of this failure and 

, disappointment. The great Consul and Emperor, brought 

Coiftribution tents, coming late into the revolution “only 

to Revolution understood the material and the interested side ; he had 

no faith in the moral wants which had given rise to it”, 

to quote the judgment of Mignet on him. But unconsciously to himself 
he was the hammer of the Revolution that battered down many of the 
walls of separatism outside his country. To quote the same writer 
again, he gave, 


“Amidst all the disastrous results of his system, a prodigious impulse to the 

conlineut ; his armies carried with them the ideas and customs of the more advanc- 
ed civilisation of France Napoleon effected for the material condition of States 

what the Revolution had done for the minds of men. The blockade completed the 
impulse of conquest j it improved continental industry, enabling it to take the place 

of that of England Thus Napoleon, by agitating nations, contributed to their 

civilisation.’' 

This is an almost unescapable development in human affairs, a 
revolution followed by autocracy. 


The 19th century saw also the birth of new ideals of social organi- 
sation. It was hoped, and a part of the hope has been realised, that 
science would enable people to produce goods so easily 
S^erialist^x-'* abundantly that men and women would be freed 

^palision^** from the necessity of slaving for their material needs 
as they did in the past, that science and knowledge 
would make it possible to frame, laws so clearly necessary that there 
would be no necessity for the use of the restrictive powers of the 
State to compel people to obey them. For a time these hopes showed 
promises of fulfilment. Countries floated on floods of creative energy 
into empires exploiting virgin countries. Taking Britain, for example, 
one can trace the history thus. Since the Crimean war there was ex- 
pansion of wealth and swelling of her empire to unimagined bulk. 
Prestige, more valuable than wealth, soared up and London became the 
clearing house of world trade, the dictator of 'World finance. In the 
halo of this development people were in no mood to notice that wealth 
was getting less and less common as the Commonwealth was expanding, 
and there appeared to be no indication an 3 ^here but that life would 
go on getting pleasanter. lu such a world that seemed pre-destined to 
happiness and the superfluity that goes with it, the mood naturally was 
to increase and multiply. Expanding wealth sanctified such a conviction. 
The ideal type of manhood and the admired type of womanhood were 
those that stood for stable homes built up by manly men, and fertile 
homes reared up by happy women. The products of these homes fan d 
forth to the ends of the earth to conquer and occupy new lands for the 
greater glory of Britain— that came to be taken for a symbol of the 
bounty of a benevolent God. 

6 
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The war of 1914-18 dashed all these hopes to the ground. Scientists 
World Plan of philosophers still hoped that these could be 

Universal Discipline renovated by eliminating the anarchy of com- 
peting nationalisms and by the organisation of a 
League of Nations. H. G. Wells wrote in 1907 : 

“Humanity to-day hehavcB with the ineffectiveness of chaos instead of satisfying 
its needs with the effectiveness of any army. Eor, the anarchist efforts of indivi- 
duals must be substituted by a world -plan and universal discipline.” 

The compulsions imposed during the war by the State on men and 
women and which had been tolerated by them as a price to be paid at 
the altar of their country’s freedom, the restrictions on 
Power in hands abridgements of civil liberty during the war years, 

Proletariat paved the Way for that dictatorship, that is a feature 
of modern State organisation to-day, for that “world 
plan and universal discipline” of H. G. Wells’ ideal world. This idea 
of a super-organisation in which individuals shall be as mere cogs in 
the wheel had been made popular by the rise of Marxism which since 
1848 had been preaching that the French Revolution had failed 
because it had failed to abolish the class system, and had substituted 
the domination of one class by that of another— the bourgeoisie had dis- 
placed the aristocrats, and feudal privileges had been exchanged for 
capitalist privileges. The real revolution would come when power would 
be placed into the hands of the proletariat, the workers in fields, 
factories and mines, who were the only producers of wealth. In 1938 it 
is difficult to be sustained by such hopes. The Russian revolution has 
worked out on the plane of ideas exactly like previous revolutions. It 
has also resulted in the rise to power of a new class, mostly recruited 
from the bourgeoisie — the bureaucrats and technicians. In most of the 
countries of Europe, the death of these hopes have given birth to Fas- 
cism, supported by the middle class, ,the lower middle class, who were 
being ground down between the nether stone of labour and the upper 
stone of capital. 

The result is a great uneasiness in the air, an uneasiness that has 
made its way into the minds of men and women in all their various 
Material Decline relationships. The generation that had lived before 
leading to doubts ® years have very few representatives living to- 
and questionings uay# Tbe generation that in its youth had passed 
through the war years, through its exaltations and 
idealisms, that had been feted and feasted as heroes for whom a grate- 
ful country would build homes fit for heroes to live in, that generation 
stood disenchanted. They have seen great empires vanishing and coun- 
tries changing hands as smoothly as over a counter. They bad been 
■ great victory. In the victorious countries people would 

find it difficult to believe it if history did not tell them so. After two 
or three hectic years of a factitious prosperity and dreams of unending 
reparation payments, the heroes of the war found themselves starving 
and parading through the streets with military decorations on their 
^eats. Their sons and daughters have inherited this disillusionment. 
Dwindling incomes have given birth to a pew code and philosophy of 
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life. The vista of unending progress appears to be narrowing as' science 
has made the world smaller. Discontent and doubt have invaded the 
fundamental beliefs on which modern civilisation was built up. The 
most thoughtful of men and women are most active in calling for a 
retreat and going back to the unadorned simple beauty of life. Those 
that lived their lives before the advent of these factors of doubt and 
discontent cannot understand the troubles that have set in. Those 
who have lived through this disillusionment have no time to mourn for 
the wreckage. They break from the ruins ; for, life goes on and will 
have no denial. This is a world-wide phenomenon. Without the ex- 
cuse of a war near our doors, our country has been silently but surely 
undergoing the same transformation ; here also the sense of stability, 
economic and social, is weakened. The philosophies that upheld and 
maintained the conduct and the habits, of our predecessors, are found to 
be altogether inadequate, uninspiring and useless in assuring a career 
of success and sweetness. The present generation feel that the old 
ruts would hold their feet tight and clog their movements towards the 
land of adventure and reward. 


The philosophy that Mahatma Gandhi had placed before the country, 
the call that he had issued for a return to the simplicities and realities 
I # u acceptance on so wide a scale because of 

l/eritage of\he disappointment of a war fought to make the world 

war safe for democracy, because of a revulsion of feeling at 

a peace that betrayed the hopes and promises of a better 
world that had expressed themselves in the noble lines of Eupert Brooke : 

“Blow, bugles, blow ! They brought us 

Holiness, lacked so long, and Love and Pain, 

Honour has come back, as a king, to earth, 

And paid his subjects with a royal wage; 

And Nobleness walks in our ways again, 

And we have come to our heritage.” 


The years that have followed have not been able to revive and 
restore those hopes. And hanging above the world today is the possi- 
bility of that wide-spread destruction, social disorgani- 
Servitude sation, the hopeless inconclusiveness of wars and its 

nations avenged sacrifices which the world apprehends^ and has been 

preparing itself to pass through. Objective conditions 
in world politics and world economics go to show that men like Eupert 
Brooke died in vain, that honour, the sanctity of the pledged word, lie 
dishonoured, trampled under the foot of leaders of “democratic” coun- 
tries. , And the betrayal by the peoples of the “democratic” countries of 
Abyssinia, Spain and Czechoslovakia has been having its effects in our 
own country leading to a loss of faith in the words of statesmen, to a 
sickness and weariness of spirit that sees an evil marching victoriously 
forward but has lost the inclination or the power to intercept its march. 
We appear to be face to face with a situation which a historian of the 
French Kevolution described. Writing on the apathy of the French 
people even when foreign armies were treading on their country, he 
said : 



Lots of faith 
in political 
leadership 
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“France was threatened in its own limits (1813), as it had been in 1799 but the 
enthusiasm of independence no longer existed, and the raan_ who had deprived it_ or 
its rights, found it, at this great crisis, incapable of sustaining him or defending 
itself. The eervitudo of nations is sooner or later avenged". 

This is the judgment of history passed after decades of the events 
that called it forth. The historian could be passionless or tem- 
porarily passionate. But we are witnesses of the free- 
dom of nations being bartered in the name of peace, 
in dread of war. And the Indian people, the awakened 
among them, who feel every moment of their life the 
shame and ignominy of a dependent existence, to them the events in 
Europe, the events in China, appear to be the nadir of a civilisation that 
has no right to live, that deserved to be given a quick burial. The 
criticisms of these betrayals made in the Indian Press and uttered on 
Indian platforms were passionately as bitter as in any other country, in 
the countries that had been betrayed. Fears and suspicions of the 
leadership of peoples are as strong in India as in the countries directly 
concerned with these affairs. This seems to be responsible for the 
bitterness of controversy that is evident today like unto an epidemic 
that threatens to afiect almost every body. And an increasing number 
of people who take interest in public affairs, inside or outside the 
country, appear to be accepting the dangerous thought that it is right 
to be always suspecting human institutions, it is right not to put their 
trust in statesmen nor in any child of man. This is a dangerous men- 
tality to be allowed to grow in the country ; it leads to ineffective 
controversy, to bitterness ; it holds a threat to the unity and integrity 
of public life, and eats into that sense of responsibility in the classes 
and the masses who will be as sheep scattered before a common danger, 
if this spirit of suspicion is allowed to grow. It is a dangerous deve- 
lopment when men and women in India should fail to realise that their 
unfree condition dictates a community of destiny, either "the unity of 
a common purpose or the unity of a common debacle”, of frustration 
and degeneration, of defeat in the struggle for Sivaraj. 

Vivid consciousness of these developments in the moral and material 
world that divide and separate classes and communities in India, that 
Break-down disable the people from pursuing a common ideal, and 

of influence following a common programme to reach it, the fears 

that unite nnd apprehensions born of this consciousness, these are 
_ the seed-plots of the controversies in our country. Of 
these controversies that between Hindus and AIusHms occupies the 
centre of the field. The six months the public activities during which 
arc recorded in this volume of the Indian Annual Register cannot 
report any progress towards the solution of the problem of commu- 
nal conflict and disharmony. It appears that though physically neigh- 
bours, mentally and spiritually they have been drifting further apart. 
Ihe mn]onty of Muslims in India have Hindu blood in them, and 
Inuia as we have her today is not the creation of a single race. Aryan 
^ nnd Semite all have contributed their part 

blood stream that courses through the veins of the country ; in 
their life and customs, speech and thought, they have during the cen- 
turies learnt to accommodate into an unity the different cultures that 
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are represented by monuments o£ magnificence and splendour. Tliese are 
common heritages of the Indian people ; side by side they have grown, 
and they stand as witnesses of a composite life in which incompatibles, 
or things that are regarded as incompatible, have somehow fused amd 
harmonised themselves. In life’s every day activities Hindus and Muslims 
live as neighbours, co operate as neighbours, and share one another’s 
labours and joys and sorrows. But this co-operation of centuries is 
threatened with disruption. It was as a witness to this sorry state of things 
that Sir Akbar Hydari, Prime Minister of the Nizam’s State, spoke in 
his Convocation speech at the Dacca University : 

“Yet, fa it not a tragedy that those very factors, which should inspire unity and 
assist the growth of a national consciousness, are to-day being used to emphasise 

separation 1 Our oorainoo festivals, too, which nro occasions when the joys and 

sorrows of one community nro shared by the others, are fast becoming occasions for 
communal clashes, while movements are on foot even to boycott these meeting- 
grounds of the two communities where their two cultures mix and fuse.” 

This is the development with whicli the Hindu and the Muslim are 
face to face in this country. The men of pence, the men of amity, 
_ _ . have their voices drowned by the raucous cries of freu" 

— -Muilim &°Non- communalism, of men in frenzy seeking out 

Muslim history to bring out facts of past injustices that irri- 
tate and inflame, to hurl at one another present in-’ 
equalities that arc a reproach to a certain maladjustment in our social 
life- Responsible men have owing to the bitter meanness of the whole 
controversy resigned and retired from their leadership, and in their 
place have come forward men who in the name of culture would divide 
the country into Hindu Zones and Muslim Zones heedless of all other 
considerations. Daring the months we have been discussing hero has 
happened an event in Europe that encourages them to think that as 
the Sudefaii Germans succeeded in disrupting Czechoslovakia, so the 
Muslims in India would bo justified in taking .areas inhabited by Mus- 
lims out of the Indian State. In the name of the self-determination of 
nations the Sudct.an .area was wrested from Czechoslovakia ; so in the 
name of the same principle Muslims could demand the setting up of 
hluslim States in the heart of India even if it needed vast exchanges 
and transfers of populations to facilitate this scheme of a new map of 
India. Jit is under the influence of some such ambition that -at the 
last session of the Sind Provincial Muslim League Conference presided 
over by hir. Mahomed Ali Jinnah, the following resolution was passed 
on October 10, 1938 : 

“This Sind Proviricinl Muslim League Confercnco consider it absolutely csscnlial 
in the interests ot an abiding peace of tho vast Indian continent and in the interests 
of unbampered cultural development, tho ccoiioraic and social betterment and 
political gelf-dalcrminations of tho two nations, known ns nindus and Muslims, that 
India may be divided into two Federations viz —Federation of Muslim States nod 
the Federation of non-Muslim States, 

“This Conference, therefore, recommends to tho All-India Muslim League to devise 
a scheme of constitution under which Muslim majority provinces, Muslim Native 
States nud areas inhabited by a majority of Muslims may attain full independence 
in tho form of a Federation of their own with permission to any other Muslim 
State beyond the Indian Frontiers to join the Federation, and with such safeguards 
for non-Muslim minorities ns may bo conceded to tho Muslim minorities in tho non- 
Mnsliiu Federation of India.” 
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It IB possible to ficore debatin/r points out of this resolution.^ But 
these -would not help us to understand and explain the -workinp: of 
the mind that after seven or eight centuries of Indian 
. „ „ domicile can and docs assert that it is unrelated to 

' '^fden ” the moral and spiritual life that is India’s, that owing 
to doctrinal kinship feels itself nearer to Afghanistan, 
for instance, than to India, that seeks and finds a nearer neighbour in the 
Afghan than in the Hindu. "We have to find out why the _ Muslim 
mind in India feels itself unable and finds itself unable to live in moral 
and F])iritual ncighbourliness with its Hindu neighbour ; we have to 
find out what have been the impersonal influences that after centuries 
of some sort of a reconciliation worked out in India drive the ^Muslims- 
to declare that they arc a scpar.ato nation here. Wo have to find out 
among the many traditions obtaining amongst Muslims those that have 
.«;tood in the way of their evolving a common life with peoples of 
difTcring creeds living in the same country. In successive volumes of 
the Indian Annual licrjiatcr, beginning with that of 1936, we have 
tried to indicate certain of these. In the last volume we have said 
that the Millet idea — the “Religion-nation” idea — based on c.xclusivciy 
Miulim experiences of State-organisation gained in times when and _ in 
countries where they were rulers and could dictate policy, this Millet 
idea is responsible for the difficulty that confronts the Muslims of 
India and the Muslims in countries like Saudi Arabia, Irarj and 
Afghanisthan who have not accepted the spirit of modern democracy. 


'Hie difficulty of Indian Muslims is due to the fact that they can- 
not accept India as Dar-ul-Jslnm, door or cotintTj' of Islam because 
,, the rulers at present arc non-5luslims : and even in 

b" «ed on^Dnr- fulurc, in llic "dcmocmUc Swaraj" of Indian 

ul-hnrnb idea dreams and strivings, the authority of the State will 
be e.xercised by representatives of the people, the major- 
ity of them Hindus. Indian Muslims feel that the countrj’ is not and 

cannot be Dar-ul-Ainaii, door or country of peace to Islam, as there 

is likelihood of their religious and cultural traditions being subjected 
to interference or non-Muslim control. Therefore, India has been and is 
a Dar-ul-llariib, the door or country of enmity to Islam. Q,azi 
Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi, a member of the Central Assmbly, in 
course of his speech introducing his Bill entitled the ‘‘Muslim Dissolu- 
tion of -Marriage Bill” on August 20. 1938, uttered words that give 
ns an inkling of the mind of the Muslims of India who find and feel 

thrmsclves uneasy in this countrj-. He was tracing the development 

of the feeling among Indian Muslims that India was an cncmj' countrj*. 
He represented the community as feeling that it was immaterial to them 
wncjlicr (ho %vcrc ruling here, or Ihc Sikhs \vcrc predominant, 

^ Mnhrallas ^vc^c at (lie licad of (ho administration fo lon^ ns 
they lintl libertj- of religion, so Jong ns freedom to exercise their reli- 
gion liberally and without any restrictions" was allowed. He quoted 
m support Moulv, Syed Ahmed of R.ai-Barcily who had brought 
U.ahliabnm into India .and f-tarted a fight against the Sikh Government 
of the I nrqab. It was in IS30. I’cshwar was oflcrcd to him to rule 
over. But he !■- reported as rtplyin,g. 
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“I am not fighting for the possession of land, nor am I fighting for pro- 
perty, but 1 am fighting only for the liberty of religion.” 

Qazi Muhammad Ahmed Kazmi suggested that it was after 1864 that 
this feeling grew stronger. On that year were abolished the posts of 
Hindu law-givers and Muslim Qazis. And, 

“It -was at that time that the Mussalmans began to think and consider whether 

India was Dar-ul-Harab or Dar-ul^man ot Dar-ul-Islam It was at that time 

that continuous agitation was carried on by Mussalmans and they decided that 
India was not Dar-ul-Islam, it ceased to be Dur-ul-Aman, and it was Dar-ul- 
Earab. E?en up till to-day certain of our prayers are offered on the basis that it 
was Dar-ul-harab ” 


. Here we think we get an inside view of the mind of the Muslims in 
India who under the influence of old-world ideas are being taught every 
. day of their life in their mosques that India was a 

6cat*o{ country of enmity. We have been told of a sect among 

trouble the Muslims of Bengal, about 30 lakhs strong, to whom 
congregational prayers are prohibited, owing to an in- 
junction of the Quran. Because, in enemy countries the life of the 
faithful assembled in a congregation for prayers was likely to be 
exposed to attacks, leading to mass massacre. This daily repetition of 
India being an enemy country, the offering of daily prayers based on 
the thought or belief that India was dar-ul-harab, this practice creates 
and starts those mental processes that make the Muslims in India so 
impatient, that make possible the outburst of violence of thought and 
action at the slightest of occasions. Indian history of recent years is 
full of instances of this impatience. 

The constitutional changes since those inaugurated during the time 
of Lord Morley known to us as the Minto-Morley reforms have also 
. . created fears that the arrival of democracy, the rule of 

^°Chang 0 s^* majority, might endanger the special interests of 

& Communalism t^e Muslim community in India who are a minority 
in the country. The “favourite wife” policy of the 
British bureaucracy in India, the setting up of "a native counterpoise” 
to the pretensions of Indian Nationalism whose leaders were the 
majority of them Hindus, this also has helped to revive hopes in certain 
dreamers among the Muslim community that in the changes required to 
transfer the authority of the State from British to Indian hands there 
might be found chances of regaining Muslim control over the machinery 
of the State in India. These fears and these hopes supply the motive 
power of the forces of disruption and disturbance that constitute what 
is popularly known as the Hindu-Muslim problem. 


And there are not lacking men in the Muslim community in India 
who have been building up a philosophic platform for Muslim Separa- 
tism in the country. In previous volumes of the Indian 
Moyemenis ex- Annual Register we have, discussed the history of the 

^'^tUt'Tmbitfons** Ban-Tslamic and Pakistan movements. The first has 
passed through many phases. Taking its rise in the 
resentment of Muslim peoples in Turkey and Egypt at the tyrannising 
predominance of Christian Powers over the life and conduct of Muslim 
countries, the Pan-Islamic movement offered opportunities to British 
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politicians to consolidate tlieir position in Muslim countries. The histo^ 
of the last Great War, the Arnbrrevolt, organised and financed bj .Bri- 
tain, af^ainst the rule of the Sultan of Turkey, the Khalifa of Islam, ’indi- 
cate certain of these activities. Supporters of British Imperialism in 
the Muslim communitj' of India have also been active trying by the 
organisation of an Anglo-Muslim alliance to stabilise the rule of Bri- 
tain in southern Asia, from Arabia ^ to the Malaya archipelago, where 
the Muslim vrill be Junior partners in the firm at present, hoping to 
rise in time to the senior partnership. It was to some such feeling 
and anticipation that we must trace the scheme adumbrated by His 
Highness the Aga Khan in his book — in Tratisiii on— pnhVishcd 
during the war years. The scheme laid plans for the setting up of a 
South-Western Asiatic Federation of which India might be a constituent. 
After the war when Mr. Winston Churchill was Secrctaiy of State for 
the Colonies in the British Cabinet he found in tlie archives of the 
Middle Eastern Department a scheme ready-made of a Middle Eastern 
Empire. At the end of the war Arabia and Persia nppc.ared 
to lie helpless on the ground like clay in British hands. But 
the rise of Turkey under Kemal Ataturk, of Arab and Persian natio" 
naVism have pricked that drea , pricking at the same time hopes of 
political Paii-Islamism. The disappointment among Muslims at the 
failure of those hopes may bo a contributory cause of the Muslim 
territorial patriotism in India an e.vprcssion of wliich was the Pakistan 
raovethent whose inspiration is unmistakable in the resolution passed 
at the last session of the Sind Provincial Muslim League quoted above. 


The hopes, the dreams and ambitions of Muslim separatism in India 
seek and find expression, a consistent expression, in this resolution. The 
^ resolution that represents these hopes, dreams and 

Hi'ndutl^Tinnd ambitions, we must do well to recognise, does not 

Mundcr.” embody the desperate remedies of desperate politicians. 

As in the Pakistan movement so in the schemo of a 
Muslim Federation in India there is a sort of idc-olisra, divorced from 
realities it may be. If this scheme is to be accepted ns representative 
of facts in Indian life, we have to recognise that it symbolises two 
just causes in conflict with c.ach other which it is so dilficult to re- 
concile. Tiic schemo is the product of hopes and ambitions simmering 
in the mind of the Muslim community since their representatives 
cen.scd to bo rnlcr.s in the country. The perusal of a pamphlet that 
appeared at the time the resolution was passed at Karnclii strcngllicns 
tins belief. It was entitled— y/ze Ctiltural Future of /iidia—nn 
innocent title of n small book that has inside it materials explosive 
cnniigli to make it nccc.=snry to re-draw the map of India, to disrupt the 
ninty that nature has imposed on the country’, so that in that disruption 
men may be enabled^ to realise their pat ticularislic ambitions, and advance 
tlieir pnrticiilnrislic interests. The pamphlet was written by Syed Abdul 
i h. iIy>iidon), ex -professor of English, Osmania University, 
lion. vSocrcl.ary, Muslim Culture Society, {Hyderabad Deccan), and Vico- 
prcsidz-nt of the llydcnihad Academy. The theme that is claborulcd 
in us pamphlel moves on the postulate that there is an nb.scncc in 
Jmlia ot that common moral consdousucss permeating the life of the 
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entire body of the people who would like to live together as a nation.” 
This thesis is further elaborated as follows. Ethnologically India is not 
homogeneous— it is a congeries of races and cross-breeds. This alone 
would not be a hindrance to the development of a single nationality, were 
the people culturally one unit. “Islam and Hinduism stand asunder” — the 
one a “monotheistic democracy” which for the sake of uniting humanity 
brushes aside all barriers of colour and language and race and those 
raised by geography ; while Hinduism is a “federation of religions and 
cultures, a social imperialism holding under its powerful grip through 
its Brahminic ritual people standing at every stage of intellectual deve- 
lopment.” There are here any number of points that may be 
challenged. The democratic plea, the social democratic plea, raised 
on behalf of Islam may be questioned ; the question may also be 
asked whether the unitary dictatorship of Islam or the federation of 
Hinduism is the better way of developing in life and thought the 
ideals and practices of democracy. But these pages cannot accom- 
modate this controversy. In the previous volumes of the Annual 
Register we have tried to understand and assess the value of this plea 
of Islam. Here we are concerned with the forces of unity or disunity 
that have made India the scene of their operations, and how the 
former may regain control over the mind of the multitudinous peo- 
ples _ that constitute India. We have to take cognisance of the forces 
of disunity that threaten to disrupt the country. We have done it 
before, and we do it again, using Dr. Latif’s words ; 

“Torn between the cultural assertiveness of the Hindus and Muslims and subject 
to the guerilla tactics of linguistic provincialism everywhere, it is problematical 
whether a common language of the right sort may prosper and touch the masses in 
all parts of the country.” 


Safe-guards 
are a denial 
of unity 


Dr. Latif brushes aside the work of the centuries of neighbourly 
work between the Hindu and the Muslim, now as opponents, now as 
fellow-workers, to make India what she is today. 
Neighbourhood through the ages, economic activities of 
every day life, have built up a common interest bet- 
ween Hindu and Muslim. On foundations such as these, 
a unity in State life has been reared which in the name of culture a 
section of Muslim thinkers and politicians propose to break. Perhaps, 
they constitute the dominant school of thought today in their commu- 
nity. The Indian National Congress through its Fundamental Rights 
resolution passed at the Karachi session in 1931 has guaranteed the 
civil and cultural rights of every unit, individual or communal, of the 
inhabitants of India. Dr. Latif regards these safeguards as in reality 
a denial of the organic unity” of India. He emphasises his arguments 
in the following words ; 


“Eeligion, personal law and culture cover most of the major fields of life's 
activity — the spiritual, the social, the economic, the educational (or the intellectual, 
moral and aesthetic), and in the case of the Muslims, professedly the political as 
well. It is governed by their all-embracing Code of life called the Sheriyat. Under 

the Congress promise the interests of this Sheriyat will have to be safeguarded 

With cultural safeguards conceded to the Muslims, and in like manner to the Hindus, 
Christians and others, you really establish a federation of culturally autonomous 
nationalities and do not form a single nationality.” 

7 ■ 
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which must be gathered the Muslims living in Bajpufana, Gujrat, Malwa 
and the western Indian States. 

The rest of India will thus be in a position to resolve itself into 
not less than eleven Hindu culture Zones. This scheme will require 
Assurances of Vast change of territories and populations. At first 

security of per- sight these may “create a wrench in the heart of 

sonal and cuUur- many a person, Hindu and Muslim. But every 

a intercs s incidental inconvenience should cheerfully be borne 

by everyone concerned” in view of the hope that “a new sentiment 
of an immeasurably higher and nobler form than that of earth-rooted- 
ness will be the inevitable reward” ; the scheme will “permanently” 
assure to the Hindus and the Muslims perfect freedom to live their 
own cultural lives in home lands of their own. To get a complete 
idea of Dr. Latif’s scheme, it has to be noticed that he cannot do 
without safeguards. Mention of these, provision for these, are necessary 
in the case of “individuals belonging to one or other of the several 
nation.alities” who may have “to stay where they are for various 
purposes.” Such persons and individuals are to be afforded “security 
of personal and cultural interests” under a “Public Law of Indian 
Nations” adopted by the Central Government. The Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indians, Harijans, Parsecs and Buddhists are promised the same 
consideration in each Free State “through all the necessary religious or 
cultural and economic safeguards.” The Harijans who count by 
millions but arc dispersed all over the country forming countless 
racial varieties but possessing no common culture between them, have 
to bo given the fullest freedom to select their own place in cither 
the Hindu nationality or the Muslim or the Christian. 


Wo have given all this space to Dr. Abdul Latif’s scheme, the 
fiuits of which are to bo found in the resolution passed at the Last 
session of the Sind Muslim League Conference held at 
*" Karachi, with a view to psycho-analyso the hopes and 

argument ambitions that a section of the Muslim community in 

India h.ave been nursing in their bosom. The Elarachi 
resolution gives expression to these ; Dr. Abdul LatiFs scheme appearing 
at the same time has its origin in those dreams. His recognition of 
the principle of safeguards to be religiously observed both in Hindu 
and Muslim Zones cuts at tlio root of his argument about its inappli- 


cability to the “cultural safeguards” promised in the Congress resolution. 
If an individual or groups of individuals can bo guaranteed safety of 
cultural individuality in the future Federation of India ns adumbrated 
in the pamphlet under discussion, it is difficult to understand why the 
OO or 70 lakhs of Muslims at present living in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh cannot live secure under the same or identical 
guarantees, and the one crorc and more of Hindus and Sikhs in the 
Punjab. If the principle is valid in the case of few, it can bo or 
ought to bo valid in the case of millions. The Nizam’s Skate in Hy- 
dombad has a population of about 150 Lakhs of people of whom about 
125 lakhs and more arc Hindus. These people must leave their 
historical homes in order that an equal number of Mnslims may float info 
them from all parts of south India, because His Exalted Highness, the 
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Nizam, cannot satisfy them and assure them their civil and cultural 
rights or the Hindus are dissatisfied with the safeguards conceded to 
them. In the State of Kashmir, the Muslims are 80 per cent of the 
population ; under Dr. Latif’s scheme they must trek away from their 
homes and seek and find asylum in Muslim Zones in the neighbour- 
hood. 

In the hot-house of Hyderabad (Deccan^ many a crudity can be 
made to grow and flourish which would wilt and wither in the free 
air and sunlight of heaven. We know that with the 
home Muslim power in northern India this State in 

product the Deccan has been the Mecca of Muslim dreamers 

of dreams of the restoration of Muslim supremacy in 
the country. Readers of the books of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, a British 
Mend of Muslims if ever there was one, specially his book — India tinder 
Bipon—caa have glimpses of these men. Dr. Abdul Latif is or ap- 
pears to be lineal a descendant of one of them. His thesis shows that 
20th century Islam in India cannot throw up better men that those 
who would build Chinese Walls round about certain areas in the coun- 
try, who would set up Islamic ghettos in which Muslims will live as 
m the middle ages the Jews in Europe used to do, driven thereto by 
the fanaticism of Christendom. Here in India, in the 20th century, 
Muslims are called upon of free choice to elect to live in glass houses 
so that their culture may blossom under artificial sunlight. Dr. Abdul 
Latif and the school of thought whom he represents forget the lesson 
or the wmds of Julius Germinus, Ph. D., Nizam Professor of Islamic 
btndies, Yisya Bharati, Santiniketan, Bengal, in his book—Moierw 
Movements in Islam— -that, “the inspiration for progress in Islamic 
culture came from outside Arabia and had its origin in non-Arab 
sources. Again,_ only deserts can remain isolated, and only deserts 
can shelter a society separated by its ancestral and pristine exclusive- 
ness from the rest of mankind ” 


In in a large section of the Muslim community 

in India is not the only disruptive force that threatens and imperils the 

Provincialism or ® nationalism in the country that has 

Linguistic oeen the dream of successive generations of Indian 
nationalism public men, that has been the vision that has been 
ance from for^io-n them to strive for the day of India’s deliver- 

throwimr a a or linguistic nationalism has been 

thSTaflTR ^ bitter controversy 

reSrd ft as compelling many an Indian thinker to 

regard it as more inimical to the unity and intenritv nf Tnilia than 

discussed in the preceding 
&ftor of the V was given by Mr. K. Natarajan, 

Address to the Ann Reformei of Bombay, in his Convocation 

■fd that commuinsr^L'^* the Tamil Nadu. He suggest- 

provinklismT the unity of a country as 

words he had not ,°^tionaiism does. When he uttered these 

Conference resolution or the Sind Aluslim League 

develonment annrf- fii ■^^dul Latif s pamphlet before him. This 

development apart, there cannot be any manner of doubt that provin- 
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cialism as it has been developing in the country is not an influence for 
unity amongst us. This fact was brought out prominently to public 
view by the controversies that have come to be known as the Bengalee- 
Biharee and the Andhra-Tamil problems, specially by the former. With 
regard to the latter the Working Committee of the Tamil Nadu Provincial 
Congress Committee was constrained to pass a resolution on July 19, 
1933, in which the following words occur : 

“The Committee, while supporting whole-heartedly the desire of the Andhras 
for a separated Andhra Provinee, and also expressing the eagerness of Tnmilians 
for a separate Tamil Province wnioh will give full scope for the development of 
Tamil culture and civilisation, deeply deplores tha mentality exhibited by certain 
Andhra leaders and citizens who, purporting to agitate for the Andhra province, 
have commenced a campaign of vilification and hatred against the Tamilians and 
the Prime Minister.” 

The Bengalee-Biharee controversy did not call for notice from 
either of the Provincial Congress Committees. The members of the 
Press in both the provinces, with a very few honour- 

Bebaree exceptions, did not observe this restraint. The 

Problem Working Committee of the Congress took cognisance 

of the matter, and appointed Babu Bajendra Prasad, an 
ex-President of the Congress and one of its members, as an arbitrator 
to hear and receive evidence and memoranda tendered on behalf of the 
Bengalees of Bihar, from the Bihar Ministry, and from the Biharees. 
Mr. P. R. Das, an ex-Judge of the Patna High Court, argued 
the matter on behalf of the Bengalees expressing their grievances 
against certain administrative acts of the Congress Ministry of the 
province ; a memorandum on behalf of the Ministry was presented ; and 
Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, an ex-member of the Governor’s Executive 
Council, presented a memorandum drawing up the background of the 
whole problem. The last showed itself more concerned with the ways 
in which the Bengalees had consolidated their position in the Secretariat 
of the province, the centre and fountain of all ofGcial patronage in 
Bihar. The problem, divested of all bitternesses, may be stated thus. 
There are more than 20 lakhs of Bengalees at present in the province. 
Of these about 18 lakhs have been natives of the districts or parts of 
districts on the eastern border of the province for unremembered 
centuries. The necessities of the Bihar and Orissa province, constituted 
in 1912 by detaching the Biharee-3pe.aking and Oriya-speaking areas 
from the Bengal Presidency of which they had been parts since the 
beginning of British rule, required that these Bengalee-speaking areas 
should go to help it set up separate household. _ Of the remaining two 
laklis and a little more, the majority may be said to have been attracted 
there by opportunities opened by services under ^ Government, in the 
professions of law and medicine and as educationists. This became easy 
and possible because Calcutta happened to be the capital of the 
country, and the Bengalees bec.nmo pioneers of the new education 
introduced into the country ; they m.mned the services and the pro- 
fessions not only in Bihar, but all over the provinces and States in 
northern India. The Bengalees were the “school masters abroad”, from 
Kashmir to Assam. 
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Now that the indigenous populations of those provinces and_ States have 
had that education, it is natural that they should be coming forward 
to demand and take the places that the Bengalees had 
Governmeni ser- occupied SO long. It has happened in the Punjab, in 
oFtheTontriwetsy United Provinces of Agra and Oudh almost natur- 
ally and imperceptibly. The process did not take more 
than 30 or 40 years to complete the elimination of Bengalees from the 
services and professions in these two provinces. In Bihar the same 
process had begun working ; the pre-“autonomy” Ministries in the pro- 
vince had taken measures to effect this. The success of these efforts 
were proved by the facts detailed below. In 1912 when Bihar was 
separated from Bengal the number of posts for the Provincial and sub- 
ordinate Gazetted Services in the province was 872 of which 318 were 
held by Bengalees and 554 by non-Bengalees ; in 1938 the number was 
1,072 of which 322 were held by Bengalees and 747 by 

non-Bengalees. The Bengalees are about 6 per cent of the population 
of Bihar, and it is insisted that their proportion in the services should 
not be higher than their percentage in the population. To bring down 
the Bengalee ratio, so that the non-Bengalee products of the schools 
and colleges of Bihar may have emplojment, certain Circulars — the 
Brett and Owden Circulars— were issued that harped on Bengalee 
preponderance in the services with the obvious hint that measures 
must be taken to bring this down. These Circulars became the 
subjects of bitter controversy as they appeared to be discriminatory 
against Bengalees. The matter was carried to the "Working 

Committee, leading to the appointment of Babu Rajendra Prosad as 
sole arbitrator. 

The Memorandum submitted on behalf of the Bengalees in Bihar by 
Mr. P. R. Das sought to bring into focus the dangers implicit in the 
Dangers of Pro- methods adopted by the Bihar Ministry. . These may 
vincial discrimi- be put in a few words. India is a vast country, 

^ continent, in which live men and women 
xpenence speaking different languages, wearing different dresses, 
guided by different traditions. To build out of this diversity a unity, 
to evolve a unity of life and thought and conduct, — this has been the 
quest of Indian history, the aspiration of Indian nation-builders 
throughout the centuries. Of the unity built by the Mandaleswars of 
Hindusthan when the Dravidians and Aryans ruled the country, we 
have^ very^ few authentic records. Of Akbar’s dream during the 
Muslim period poets have sung and historians have written. That 
attempt failed in the time of his successors. The British rulers of the 
country by their methods of administration and enlightenment have 
raised a^ structure that have the lineaments of a new India, one, whole 
T ^ ^*^°^iocial “autonomy’^ as sketched in the Government 
of India Act of 1935 will be threatening this idea if provincial 
jealousies and ambitions are allowed to grow and develop. This 
danger has threatened the unity of every big country on the thresh- 
hold of their endeavour to build up a State, a federated State. Mr. 

- " "L* r fo this experience of the United States of America 

in the following words ; 
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“It is well-known that at the time of the Union of the United States there were 
centrifugal forces at work due to jealousies between one State and another. The 
great framers of the American Constitution took note of this fact and provided in 
Article 4, Section 2 that “the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges 

and immunities of citizens in the several States.” It was found that this 

was not sufficient for the protection of the citizens against the discriminating legis- 
lation by any State ; and so by a celebrated Amendment which was known as 
Article 14, it was provided that no “State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States”. Mr. 
Bryce says that this Amendment secured the protection of citizens against unjust 
and discriminating legislation of any State.” 


The Memorandum submitted on behalf of the Bihar Ministry does 
not refer to this aspect of the matter. We cannot believe that they 
j are unconscious of the threat and danger to which Mr. 

"idnda?" Das’s Memorandum has drawn attention. The Ministry 
migrations repeatedly asserted that it is the duty of every good 
government to find employment for persons residing 
in areas within its jurisdiction. No Government in the world to-day 
can be said to have reached this standard. The Government of Bengal 
has not been able to reach it, as the presence of lakhs of Benglees in 
Bihar, in the Brahmaputra valley of Assam, in Burma, in Orissa testi- 
fy. The Government of Bihar has not been able to reach it as the 
presence of 19 lakhs of Biliarees in Bengal, of a few lakhs in Assam 
testify. These inter-provincial migrations make up the warp and woof 
of history. If this fact had been remembered in the controversy, it 
would not have attained the bitterness that it did. And if we can 
relate the sociological and economic facts of Indian life of recent 
times to the wider experiences of history, the sting would be taken 
out of the Bengalee-Biharee controversy. Prom a certain point of 
view, it must be recognised that these inter-provincial migrations are 
an evidence of a certain break-down of social arrangements. For, no 
body leaves one's home and homeland until poverty or ambition drives 
him to if. In this age in India, the Bengalee is not the only people 
who have taken to the high roads. From Tamil Nadu and Andhra" 
Desa an increasing number of people have been taking to the trains 
bound for the north and the west ; from Rajputana men and women 
have settled in the cities, east and west. 


But to return to the case of Bengalees and Biharees. The difScnl- 
ties that confront them to-day are proofs of a break-down in their 
. social arrangements. The disruption of the Moghul 

Empire has had its sociiil and economic consequences, 
peoples These were intensified by the failure and suppression of 
what British historians called the “Sepoy Mutiny” 
and Indian historians “War of Indian Independence”. The social and 


economic structure of the region stretching from Delhi in the west to 
Bihar in the east was cracked and crumbed by the impact of the new 
conditions introduced by the new rulers. Men and communities that 
had served and maintained the old rule lost opportunities for 
earning their livelihood. The policy of the British Government 
also helped the process of this disruption. Men and communities 
from this region had organised the 1857 fight, had taken the 
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lead in it. The British Government could not forget this fact. They 
stopped recruitment to their army from this region. And the people 
deprived and robbed of their professions marched east and west in 
search of new avenues of earning. The railways were being laid down ; 
mines were being opened ; chimneys of mills and factories were rais- 
ing their heads into the sky ; Calcutta was becoming one of the 
largest ports of the world. Men from the United Provinces, from 
Bihar, supplied the Labour force for this new industrialism. _ Because, 
almost at the same time, malaria was deciminating the areas in Bengal, 
which could have supplied it ; in course of ten years ( 1859 — 1869 ) 
about 10 lakhs of Bengalees died in the districts of Burdwan, Hooghly 
and Howrah. The break-down of the old economic arrangements 
embodied in the caste and guild system made men equal in their po- 
verty — Brahmins — Dobey, Ghaube, Chaturvedi rubbing shoulders in 
factories and mines, in railway stations as porters, with the untouch- 
ables. British administration thus provided openings to non-Bengalees 
in Bengal. The Bengalees also — Bengalees belonging to the higher 
and lower middle classes — flocked into the administrative posts open 
to Indians. Thus did they spread themselves in small groups all over 
northern India, in the provinces and States, as officers under Govern- 
ment, as lawyers, as medical men, as educationists. This is a part 
of the history of Bengalee-Biharee contact in British times. It shows 
Bengalees earning their livelihood in Bihar, and Biharees theirs in 
Bengal. 


Earnings ot 
Bengalees & 
Biharees 


There is another way of looking at the thing, in assessing the 
value of this contact in rupees, annas, pies. In the . autobiogtaphy of 
Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy has appeared an estimate 
of the earnings of the 30 lakhs of non-Bengalees in 
Bengal. It shows these people transmitting every year 
no less than rupees 100 crores to their families and 
homes outside ^ Bengal — families and homes that are distributed over 
the area stretching from Bihar to Rajputana and the Punjab. More 
“chiiled estimates have shown that through the post offices in Calcutta 
and Bengal a sum of _ rupees 8 crores a year go to Bihar ; the 
district of Saran, for instance, accounting for rupees I crore a year. 
I he rupees that these sojourners in Calcutta and Bengal carry along 
With tliem when they pay their annual visits to their homes reach an 
equal amount. As against this the earnings of Bengalees in Bihar has to be 
estimated. In the district of Saran the earnings of Bengalee residents 
do not exceed rupees 2 lakhs a year, a very small part of which can 
be tnansmitted to keep the home fires burning ; for, the majority of 
^esc Benglees have their families with them. The habits of life of 
Bengalees outside Bengal are such that the majority of them spend 
ineir incomes in the places where they make them. If statistics could 
tlin shown that along the East Indian Railway lines 

ne . beyond the boundaries of Bengal 

f ‘ P ct of the Bengalee hobby for health resorts, a few crores 
of Beng.alce money have been sunk in them. These health resorts 

tlinir ^1 1 °°°“Pebons for the local people, have found buyers for 
their vegetable and dairy products. 
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An All-India 
Problem 


These facts should have had some weight with the Bihar Ministry 
when they adopted their short cuts for the solution of educated 
unemployment in their province; They should not 
have forgotten the lesson of history that it tabes time 
for a foreign element to be assimilated into the body 
politic of a country ; that the Sahayas, the Srivastavas 
and the Singhs have taken, many of them, a century or more to go 
through the change that enables th em to claim to-day Bihar soil as their 
own. By stirring, untimely stirring, feelings, they have delayed the process 
in the case of Bengalees, perhaps halted it for a long time. They are 
not peculiar in these activities. In evey province we meet with 
eruptions of these conceits and ambitions. In their own province of 
Bihar movements are afoot for the constitution of a separate province 
for Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Pergannas under the name of 
Jharkhand and another for the area round about Darbangha under the 
name of Mithila. In the Madras Presidency four language areas — 
Telegu, Tamil, Malayalam and Kanarese — are eager to set up separate 
houses ; in the Central Provinces and Berar Assembly a resolution has 
been passed, the Ministry supporting it, recommending the separation 
of Marathi-speaking and Hindi-speaking areas. In the Brahmaputra 
Valley of Assam, 25 lakhs of Assamese-speaking people have been 
dreaming of building up a separate culture centre in the area where 
they are not the majority. Every communal and language group has 
been preparing itself for the next census when each of them will be 
trying to return increasing numbers at the expense of neighbouring 
groups. This is how India is found preparing herself to wrest political 
power from the hands of Britain. And the thought leaders and the 
political leaders of the country have shown themselves helpless in face 
of this development. The resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Congress calling upon the people to “desist from any further agitation” 
in support of linguistic provinces, and assuring them that “the solution 
of this question would be undertaken as a part of the future scheme 
of the Government of India as soon as the Congress has the power 
so to do”, does not appear to have had much influence, ’specially in 
view of the manipulation of census figures that is apprehended. In 
these activities we stumble on certain imponderables — creed and culture — 
that have always refused to be guided by reason. 


Internal disunities have been disabling the Indian struggle for poll" 
tical freedom. We have described in detail the two most weakening of 
them — communalism and provincialism. They are illu» 
ihfi strative and not exhaustive of the many ways in which 

suffer from they have been expressing themselves. Outside India, 
near and far, the life and interests of India are being 
put into jeopardy. There are about 40 lakhs of Indians in different 
parts of the world from Fiji in Australasia in the east to British Guiana 
in South America in the west. The majority of them are manual labour- 
ers ; a few are agriculturists ; fewer are merchants and traders in a small 
way ; and bigger merchants and industrialists and professional men among 
Indians who can lead and guide the majority are still fewer. In the 
“colonies” of Britain and France, in the British dominions, in their pro- 
8 
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tectorates and dependencies, Indians have no citizenship rights or even 
civil rights. The majority of them are ‘.‘hewers of wood and drawers 
of water’'’ for their white masters. Even in the best of times they 

live on starvation wages, on the border line of conditions that just 
allow them to exist. On an existence such as this has come the full 
blast of a world economic depression, bringing down the price of agri- 
cultural produce, bringing down the rates of their wages, while the 
price of manufactured goods, of clothes and other necessities of 
the common people, has remained comparatively steady. This has made 
for the worsening of the life of Indians abroad. Many of them have 

never known any other homes than in which they first opened their 
eyes on the light of the sun ; India is to them a memory, the home- 
land of their ancestors to which distance has lent an enchatment. 

They have lost touch with Indian traditions, and many of them have 

been lost to these. The Arya Samaj and the Islam Missions 
have for some years been trying to renew the old ties. These acti- 
vities have revived interest in their fate and fortune among the in- 
habitants of the country from which came their ancestors . to these 
foreign lands. But that country, unfree herself, cannot bring them 
relief, cannot secure them justice in social, economic and political 
relations in their new homes. 


This is a rough picture of the life of Indians abroad. Nearer home, 
in out immediate neighbourhood, in Ceylon and Burma, have occurred 
. . events that have been straining the patience of India, 

"ceylon"* straining to _ the breaking point the ties that blind 
them to India. In Ceylon there are about 10 lakh 
Indians, the majority of them, about 7 lakhs labourers 
in the tea, rubber and coffee estates of the island. They came from 
Travancore, Cochin, Malabar, and certain southern districts of Madras. 
When these industries were started more than half a century back 
ui^er conditions of modern capitalism, the natives of Ceylon did not 
^ them. Their old economy sufficed for their food and 

cloth j more true, perhaps, it was that “agreement” labour made no 
appeal to them. Now that the old social institutions and economic 
arrangements have broken down under the impact of modern industrial- 
y appear to be prepared to put themselves under its rigid 
discipline. But they find the occupations occupied by Ind'ans who had 
been filling for sixty years and more the void created by their unwill- 
ingness or temperamental incapacity. An agitation has been started 
toat the Indian labourers should vacate ; things are being made difficult 
tor them ; an atmosphere of enmity is being created that can be felt 
always. The Government of Ceylon have been responding to the 
pressure of public opinion by administrative measures that are discri- 
and unjust to Indians who have made Ceylon 
heir home. The Ceylon Government passed an ordinance excluding 
Indian laborers on the plantations from the Village Committee 

Indians, supported by the Government 
dionrim^’ of Ceylon has sought to remove this sting of 

discrimination by depriving the Ceylonese labourers of this franchise. 
I his IS unacceptable. For, while it will affect only about CO, 000 
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Ceylonese labourers, the Indians affected will be more than five times 
this number. This may be equality in misfortune. ' But it is no solution 
for which more time should be given. Perhaps, it is not possible for 
Ceylon to wait. Therein lies the seeds of a conflict. 

Ceylon has been trying to drive the Indians out by laws and 
ordinances. Our Burman neighbours have been using methods of blood 
and iron to secure the same result. On the 26th July, 
In Burma 1938, riots broke out in Rangoon and its neighbour- 
hood in which Indian lives were lost, Indian shops 
looted, and Indian houses burnt ; the streets were 
converted into battle-fields in which Burmans also suffered in life and 
limb, their number being comparatively small. The riots spread to 
Mandalay in Upper Burma and to other parts of the country. These 
continued with short Intermissions for months till almost the end of 
year. More than 500 lives were lost. 2,000 were wounded, and more 
than 10,000 Indians fled the country, reached the land of their birth, 
men, women and children robbed and dispossessed of all that they had 
toiled for in the Land of the Pagodas. They reached safety, it is true, 
but nothing else. The immediate cause of the riots was a book 
written by a Burman converted to Islam. The book bad been written in 
1931 in which passages appeared disparaging the character of the 
religion of the Burmese people which has been Buddhism for about two 
thousand years. In 1938 the book was resurrected by a section of the 
Burman Press, and a campaign was started against the Muslims, a 
majority of whom were from India. The victims of the riots were the 
majority of them IVTusIims ; more than 74 mosques and 2 Hindu temples 
were desecrated. The Prime Minister of Burma, Dr. Ma Baw, issued 
a statement in the first week of August when the situation had been 
brought under control. In it he stressed the religious issue that had 
led to the riots. And he could not resist the temptation of pointing 
the finger at occasions in India when the Hindu and the Muslim had 
flown at each other for identical reasons, when the Hindu and Muslim 
in India proved the sincerity of their credal convictions and the strength 
of their spiiituality by breaking one another’s heads, by having blood- 
baths which were supposed to refresh the souls of men. This was but 
touching the surface of the thing. It would be better to recognise, it would 
be ultimately harmful to ignore, the fact that this stupid and ignorant 
book and its writer would not have been given the notoriety they were 
given if the relations between the Indian and the Burman had been 
cordial and friendly. Unfortunately for all concerned these are 
strained and unfriendly for reasons that have not the remotest connec- 
tion with religion or spirituality. The riots of 1930 had the same 
inspiration. 

We are enabled to understand and explain the causes of _ this 
outburst on reading a pamphlet written and published by the President 
of the All-Burma Students’ Union, since reprinted in 
Fear of economic J^ational Front, a weekly of Bombay. They were 
* Ejection*'"' discussed in the book with frankness, without heat, 
without passion. The chief of these were economic 
and social. Burmans feel and see that Indians . have eBtablished a pre- 
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dominance in their economic life that leaves them few openings for 
economic betterment ; it also often happens that Indians, Hindu and 
Muslim, contract connections with Burman women that strike at 
the roots of their social polity. These are in summary the grievances 
of the Burmans that have been inflaming their minds against Indians 
which burst out every now and then in murder and arson. A further 
analysis may be made to understand and explain the situation. The 
accident of a common subjection has brought India and Burma nearer 
to each other in recent history. As ofScials under Government, as 
lawyers, doctors, and educationists Bengalees have gone to Burma ; 
as members of the police and military forces men from, the Punjab, 
United Provinces and Bihar have gone there ; as capitalists and indus- 
trialists Nattukottai Chettys from southern India and Gujaratis have 
taken advantage of the peace imposed by British imperialism j as agri- 
^Iturists and small shop-keepers men from the eastern districts of 
Bengal, from Orissa, Andhra Desa and Tamil Nadu have flocked 
into the country, and also as labourers in the industries, in the fields 
^^d factories, as porters in the docks. Many of these classes of 
people have created new avenues of earning both for themselves 
and for _ the indigenous population. There are about 12 lakhs 
Indians in Burma, and about 20 crores of rupees of Indian 
money put in Burman agriculture and industries. This success 
has generated a fear in Burman hearts that the hordes of In« 
Ulan men and the hoards of Indian money are instruments for the sub- 
jugation of their country by methods of peaceful penetration. It is 
not 01 Indians only that the Burmans entertain this fear or against 
Indians only that they cherish this enmity. The Chinese are a growing 
^mmunity m Burma whose ranks are being swelled by “refugees” from 
for safety from the Japanese aggression of their country, 
“s Eurman Press has already raised the warning voice that the 
Sti to Upper Burma may open a high road over 

children nnd millions _ of peaceful Chinese — men, women and 

to rememher^t^^?^ Burmans. We have 
in ?eEnf are near to one another 

Indk t£eTonIv T} of these peoples. With 

the founder of woven out of the life history of 

life these senfimenf ^ competitions and conflicts of 

proSaJism Tn and growth of 

very eyes. demonstrating before our 


remaMn^g our mbds^^h^H^'^ are the influences that have been 

auing our mmds, shattering mai^ dream, bringing us violently 
Causes of grow- S^inst realities. Brotherhood of man, federation of 

visions are melting away at a time 
defence tl^efe are realisable 

abroad. Free nations ar^ tnfi • uneasiness are 

India, a dependent counfrv^^^!'^^ unsure of their own position. And, 

that the boundaries of m^V Lnnf^' ^ 

aims or many countries have been changing ; and many 
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more have been awaiting this doom. These apprehensions have also 
been finding expression in the Indian Press, in the Central Legislature. 
Public opinion in India has been demanding for more than fihy years 
that Indians, educated Indians, should be trained to habits of command 
in the Indian army, ■ that recruitment to the Indian army should be 
open to all classes and sections of the population of the country. On 
the occasion of the Penjdeh affair (1885), more than half a century 
back, where there appeared to be a threat of the invasion of India by 
Russia, leaders of educated public opinion offered their services as 
volunteers eager to fight for their “king and countrj".” The offer was 
refused with thanks. Since then many committees of enquiry in 
search for expedients to halt or meet these demands have enquired, 
and suggested means of enlisting the help and support of the 
“unbribed” intellect of India on the side of Indian defence. After 
the last Great War we have had a number of committees — the Esher 
Committee (1919), the Shea Committee (1925), the Skeen Committee, 
and the Chalfield Committee (1938). Except the third, the others have 
been concerned with the technicalities of army organisation. The report 
of the Eaher Committee showed that it was set up for working towards 
a co-ordination of the fighting forces of the Empire. The experiences 
of the war had proved its necessity ; “as a result of the great rally of 
opinion from all parts of the Commonwealth in favour of a unified 
organisation of war effort, there arose in the shape of the Imperial War 
Cabinet, a machine for the co-ordination of the higher questions of 
military policy”. The recommendations made in this behalf, suggesting 
directly and indirectly the e.xerciso of a considerable influence by the 
Imperial General Staff upon the military policy of the Government of 
India as upon the other Governments of the Commonwealth and 
Empire, were regarded in India as tightening the strangle-hold of 
British imperialism on India. This impression in India was not wholly 
unjustified. Even the most responsible public opinion in India could 
make no concession in this matter ; it was prepared to co-operate only 
when India had in law and in fact the control of her military forces. 
Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta, a Bengalee civilian on the retired list, in 
his Minute of Dissent to the Esher Committee’s report, gave subdued 
expression to this feeling. And, as a preliminary step, as a test and 
proof of the sincerity of the British Government in its promise of 
responsible Government for India, he suggested that Indians should 
bo given King’s Commissions, that enlistment should not be confined to 
the “martial races”. 

The Skeen Committee also suggested that Indians should be made 
eligible for employment as King’s Commissioned officers in the Artillery, 
Engineer, Tank and Air arms of the Indian army ; it also 
Euggostcd that a Military College should be established 
arrangements SO that Indians m.ay not have to go to the Woolwich 
Military College or to the Cranwell Air Force College. 
The Indian Militar}' Academy has been opened at Dehradnn since 
1932. A cadre of CO entrants has been fixed for every year — 30 to be 
recruited from the ranks, and 30 from open competition. If this 
scheme is adhered to, it will require 50 years to fully Indianisc the 
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Officers Staff of the Indian Army ■whose strength now is about 3,000, 
The Committee also suggested that by 1052, 50 per cent of the officers 
should be Indians. It appears, however, that that time table -is not 
being followed. There should have been 450 Indian officers in the army 
in 1938 ; there were only 184 cadets from that Academy. The “Sum- 
mary of Important Matters concerning the Defence Services, 1936-37’^ 
gives figures that go to show that the recruitment has been halved, and 
the reason given was that it was due to “elimination of the class of 
candidate who is manifestly not up to the required standard.” Dis- 
satisfaction with this state of affairs found expression through a reso- 
lution moved by the late Moulana Shaukat Ali in the Central Assembly 
on September 2, 1938, recommending to the Governor-General in. 
Council that 


“Early steps be takea to constitute a committee of the elected and other members 
of the Central Legislature to devise a scheme for implementing the following unani- 
mous recommendation of the Indian Sandhurst Committee (1926), namely, ‘It is, how- 
ever, unanimously agreed that, whether the slower or the more rdpid rate of pro- 
gression is ultimately adopted, the scheme actually in operation should he reviewed 
in 1938, that is to say five years after the inauguration of the Indian Sandhurst, 
with a view to considering whether the success achieved is not sufficiently solid to 
warrant a further acceleration of the rate of progress.” 


The resolution was accepted on behalf of the Government. The 
growing interest of the people in this problem of the organisation of 
Problem of defence^ against external invasion and internal commotion 
defence— Indian evidenced in two resolutions moved in the Coun- 

participation cil of State, the Other Chamber of the Central Legis- 
j. lature. One was moved by Mr. P. N, Sapru recommen- 

ding to the Governor-General in Council “to associate more closely the 
Legislature with the formulation and direction of defence,” either by 
the appoinment of a Standing Committee of the Legislature to advice on 
detence policy or by some other practicable measure. The resolution 
Was opposed by the Government for reasons of constitutional and 
practical difficulty. The executive Government, which is after all res- 
ponmble for defence, cannot bind itself in advance to accept outside 
^vice , that the first alternative interfered with the responsibility of the 
Lxecutive Government ; that problems which arises iu the Defence De- 

mnnf “general military police or move- 

ment of troops that the Government would not be prepared to place 
e ore the Committee. The other resolution was moved by Sir David 
Leyadoss recommending to the Governor-General in Council to take 
.suitable men from the Presidency of Madras 
wore ^ il-s branches and the air force ; amendments 

were moved adding after the wood “Afadras” the words “and 

foreL areas not adequately represented in the defence 

munal" Rfnn^ T, ■ \ discussion that followed the provincial and com- 
drew More than one speaker 

populadon of with its 

the^ recruitinir ^ crores of people only should be 

army • Sir Eamnnn?^ m the number of the Indian 

Madras exnrpsspd “k,i ^ nominated non-official member from 

p7ovenanc?from 85 per cent of the army has its 

provenance from about 30 per cent of the total area of the country” 
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The same point was made by Mr. P. N. Sapru in course of a speech 
delivered in connection with the Bill popularly known as the Anti-Re- 
cruitment Bill to punish activities for dissuading people from enlisting 
in the Defence forces of the country. 

“lYa of the other provinces are as maoh interested in the defence of oar country 

as the PaDjabees are. Why must we be at the mercy of one province alone ? I 

do not wish to see the domination of the Punjabee to be perpetuated If you were 

to widen the basis of recruitment, if you were to take recruits not only from the 
Punjab but from all the provinces also you would get plenty of soldiers in 
India ” 


The Commander-in-Chief in opposing the resolution said that 
“recruitment to the Indian Army is at present on a class basis and 
. not on a provincial basis” ; he did not care to explain 
PoUcy'^' virtues of this class basis ; he simply 

challenged Stated the fact that “the military authorities have 
found by experience that certain classes do, as a whole 

make the most efficient soldiers and these classes are recruited for 

the army without regard to provincial boundaries.” A list of the classes 
from which the Indian army was recruited gives the following by 
communities. 


Hindus : — 

Adi-Dravidas 
Ahirs 
Brahmans 
Dogras 
Garhwallis 
Gujars 
Gurkhas 

Jats; Jats (Rajputana) 
Kumaonis 
Mahrattas 
Rajputs; Rajputs 
(Rajputana) 
Tamils, Telegus 
Miscellaneous 
Hindus 

This list does not show that the Government was wholly negligent 
of the language-areas as recruiting fields. A Muslim member from 
Bihar, Mr. Hussain Imam, however, gave expression to the dominant 
feeling and idea in the country which the Government will find it 
hard to resist much longer : 

The plea bas been taken that they get the best value for the money in the army 
which we recruit at present. That might be so, but surely other considerations must 
prevail, economic considerations, political considerations, the prospects of the future. 
It would be unthinkable to have autonomous provinces which have no military 
strength in them. Wo wish that there would be military tradition in the provinces 

demilitarised It would be wrong that only the part should supply the defence 

.forces of India and the rest should be deprived of it.” 


Mohammedans : — Clirislians. 

Sikhs. 

Dekkani Mussalmans 
Hazaras of Afghanistan 

Hindusthani Mussalmans 
Madrasi ” 

Moes 

Pathans 

Punjabi Mussalmans 
Rajputana & Central India 
Mussalmans 

Mussulman Rajputs (Ranghars) 
Miscellaneous Mussalmans 
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idea” in recruit 
ment 


In the absence of any definition of .the “class’^ theory propounded 
by the Commander-in-Cbief, one has to make an attempt to understand 
it in the light of the history of the British army and 
“Semi- feudal q£ jjje recruiment policy followed 

in it. Major General J. F. C. Fuller writing to 
the Spectator, a London weekly, said that “the English 
army is composed of only two classes — the top and bottom of society. 
In such au army the officers must either be aristocrats or proletarians ; 
and these two types do not mix, or at best most indifferently.” This 
“semi-feudal idea” on which the British army was founded was brought 
out by a Swiss historian, Eduard Peuter, in his World History 
dealing with the period 1825-1920 — from the end of the French Revo- 
lution to the end of the last World War. The thing which differentia- 
ted England politically from the continental countries was not “self- 
government” but what may be described as ‘‘Government by local 
magnates and an absence of Government bureaucrats.” Elaborating 
this thesis, he said : 


“They (the local magnates) exorcised this authority as a matter of honour, hut 

also naturally in the interests of their own class the division of power between 

the classes was the same in the army as in the civil service ; that is, fhe_ same pro- 
pertied classes who as justices of the peace, _ for example, ruled the agricultural day 
labourers and the factory worlrers in their districts, were also those who secured 
expensive places in the army ; and the same proletarians, from whom were recruit- 
ed the masses of workmen for the fields and the factories, also furnished the rank 
and file of the armies.” 


There is nothing peculiar in this. In almost all countries there 
has been such an evolution. In Japan, for instance, the rise of the 
Samurai classes illustrated it. In the provinces of 
of India the same stratification of classes was visible. 

Punjab Reasons of State led British bureaucrats in India to 

ignore the possibilities of broad-basing their recruit- 
ment policy for the army on the “feudalism” of the provinces other 
than the Punjab and among the tribes on the Indian frontiers. By 
the pursuit of that policy, as Sir Ramunni said, the Government has 
enabled “the present enlisting classes” to feel that they “have acquired 
a kind of vested interest” in the army ; they have come to feel that 
the Indian army is “practically their preserve, and naturally enough 
they are opposed to any change which will reduce their opportunities 
for a career.” The Premier of the Punjab, Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, 
has been harping on this plea in bis speeches to his fellow-proviuciale. 
Speaking at a conference at Lyallpur, he is reported to have stressed 
the point that his province received rupees four crores every year as 
pay and pension for the soldiers recruited from within its boundaries, 
and that the Punjabees should do well to be watchful of changes in 
^my policy that would require the reduction of the percentage of 
Punjabee soldiers in the Indian army. Leaders of the Muslim League, 
nave taken the cue from_ speeches like these; and have been putting 
emphasis on the economic and political value of an army career in the 
lire or their community. Therefore, have they been insisting that the 
present percentage of Muslim soldiers and officers in the Indian army 
should be preserved, and reserved for them in the future as well. This 
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is how discussions of Indian problems have acquired a habit of gliding 
into communal and provincial channels dividing and weakening the 
main current of Indian life. 

Rising above these bickerings the mind of India has been reaching out 
to the consciousness that it is native hands that can defend their native 
, ,, . land from internal defections and external attacks : 

evidences available it shows itself determined 
affairs *0 assert this right and extort this privilege from 

British hands. Even members of the British bureaucracy 
are found appreciating the fact that “in view of the conditions in the 
Far East and the general international tension”, to quote Mr. G. A. 
Small, Director of Public Instruction in Assam, “it seems eminently 
desirable that the young men of Assam should be trained and prepared 
at least to protect their motherland in case of need”. He suggested 
that units of the University Training Corps should be organised at 
Gauhati and Sylhet. The Assam rifles are largely recruited from Raj- 
banshis and similar castes ; there is “good material for soldiers even 
among the ordinary plains folk of the province.” In every province 
“good material for soldiers” is available. And Provincial Ministries 
have been responding to public demand when they are found deciding 
• to establish Military Training Schools for their provincials. The 
Calcutta University has introduced Military Science as a subject of 
study, and the authorities at Fort William have undertaken to co- 
operate in this work. The Aligarh Muslim University has also some 
such scheme under consideration. The foundation of the Bhonsla Military 
School at Nasik for which Dr. B. S. Moopje of Nagpur is entitled to 
the gratefulness of his people is an indication that the public mind has 
been movingKahead of the Government who will be forced to follow its 
lead, [^e School has been started with the goodwill of the Governor- 
General, the Indian Military authorities, and the support of Indian 
Princes and leaders of public opinion in the country. Opening the School, 
His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, underlined how it has 
grown in response to a great demand. The significance of the Institution 
lies in the fact that Military training is as important a step in the advancement 
of the nation’s progress as purely academic studies. To build _ up traditions in 
civil and military administration is not a matter of a day ; it has got to be 
inculcated in the minds of boys from the very beginning and gradually developed 
till it matures into almost a religious fervour.” 

The Nasik Military School is the first to be started under non- 
ofiScial auspices. Its alumni come from all the provinces of India. 
They are the pioneers who will revive in this ^ institution the ancient 
traditions and by their life and work make it “the home and nursery of 
soldiers worthy of the expectations of their country.” These constructive 
activities, and the controversies referred to above show that the 
problem of defence eclipses many others in India in their influence on 
the future of the country. 

In industrial and agricultural life also there has not been any peace. 
The United Provinces and Bihar were rocking on agricultural dis- 
contents ; the proposals of the Ministries with regard 
Meanires for bakasht lands have not appealed to the 

landlords in the former province, and to the peasants 
in the latter. In Bengal and Bihar transfer of 


agrarian 

relief 
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occupancy holdings lias been made free of the payment of selam 
(landlords’ fee) ; in Bengal the landlord’s right of pre-emption has been 
abolished. In the Punjab amendments of the Land Alienation Act 
have caused a furore that threatened to divide the province into two 
camps — town and country. The Act had divided the people into 
agricultural and non-agricultural classes, an artificial division that has 
made life abnormal. At a non-Agriculturist Conference Sir Gokul 
Chand Narang, an ex-Minister, illustrated the evils of this division. 
Men like the late Sir Fazli Hussain, and . Sir Feroze Khan Noon, High 
Commissioner of India to Britain, were and are, according to the defi- 
nitions of this Act, agriculturists, while men like the late Lala Harkishen 
Xal, an ex-Minister, and Mr. Monoharlal, the present Finance Minister 
of the province, were and are non-agriculturists. All these men were 
barristers, and, perhaps, never had gone near, or touched the handle of, 
a plough. The Madras Estates Enquiry Committee’s report brought 
out the theory of the majority of the members which found that the 
ryot was the owner of the soil and the zemindar was only a collector 
of revenue” ; the same theory was put forward in discussions on the 
feniiicy legislation in the United Provinces Assembly. There are indi- 
cations that a growing number of landlords would like to be rid of the 
responsibilities of their position and “office” if they were compensated. 
Their* position has become anomalous, and owing to this they cannot 
settle down to any constructive work and contribute their share oi 
work and talent to national well-being. But during these controversies 
there have appeared notes of interrogation with regard to the future, 
with regard to whether the ryotwari system made for the real welfare 
of the cultivator of the soil. Students of economic facts of Indian life 
and observers of economic tendencies show that the ryotwari system 
has not_ saved the cultivator. To quote from Dr. madha Kamal 
Mukherjee’s book — Lai^d Problems of India — \ 


“About 53 per cent of ibc lands in India is held under the ryotwari 

Byslem But even in ryotwari tracts there hne been a targe inctease ot tent- 

receivers and tenants. It is estimated that on account o£ the prevalence of sub- 
cent of the lands are not cultivated by tenants ibemselves in 
Madras and Bomny. Similarly in the Punjab the number of rent receivers has 

conBidcrably increased of late the actuoi tiller of Iho soil ..hardly owns more 

than a quarter of the lands in India. 


This quotation shows that other factors are involved in the ques- 
tion of the lowering of the _ economic status of the peasants. They 
Helplejinen appear to be incapable of protecting themeselves, un- 
of equal to meeting^ the world competition into which the 

Peasants products of their labour are thrown. Knowing not 
where these are sold, by what roads they travel to 
distant places, how countries from beyond the seven seas and thirteen 
rivers influence the prices of their products for good or evil, the pea- 
santry of India are a helpless lot. And some sort of State guardian- 
ship has become necess.ary. To this tendency of thought we owe the 
organisation of Agricultural Marketing which was discussed at a Con- 
ference of Ministers held at Delhi at the end of November last. For 
rf ^ 1 cultivator of the soil must consent to regulation of 

his lite and activities by orgauisatioiis set up by the State. 
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The same sort of arrangement will be forced on society by the 
growing tension of feeling between labour and capital in the organi- 
sations and instil utions set up in India under the 
nduitnal impulse and compulsion of modern industrialism. In 

disputes fbe provinces there were strikes and lock-outs, 

tactics developed by labour and capital to secure or 
extort justice from each other. In the period under discussion there 
came to an end a strike at Cawnpore which had lasted for more than 
six weeks, and in which were involved more than 40,000 men 
and women. An estimate has it that more than 20 lakhs of 
working days were lost owing to this strike. According to a 

conservative computation the workers lost Rs. 18 lakhs in wages, 
and the total loss to the industry was somewhere near a crore of 
rupees ; in addition to this the electric supply corporations which 
supplied electricity to the mills, m)st of th)m electrically worked, the 
banks, the post and telegraph ofBces, the railway and other conveyances 
like lorries and bullock carts, the distributors who sold the manu- 
factures of the mills — all were put to losses that have not been esti- 
, mated. The other provinces showed no better record. A comparative 
statement of industrial disputes between the year 1921 to December 
31, 1938, goes to show that the year 1938 registered a record in all 
the years during these two decades. There were 399 disputes involv- 
ing 4,01,000 workers ; the number of workers were less than in 1937 
in which vear there were 379 disputes involving 6,48,000 workers ; the 
total number of working days lost was 91,99,000 as against 89,82,000 in 
1937 ; cotton and jute mills accounted for 39 p r cent of the strikes, 
70'8 per cent of the workers involved and 7 IT per cent of the working 
days lost ; the number of strikes in which the workers came out suc- 
cessful, whole or partial, was 181 — 51 of the former and 130 of the 
latter. Dy provinces Bengal showed the highest number — 157 ; Bombay 
— Ill, Madras — 53 ; the number of workers involved maintained the 
same places — Bengal — 1,62,888 ; Bombay — 62,188 ; Madras — 53,851. 

These statistics prove one thing that society is put^ to a loss of 
wealth every year owing to a maladjustment in the relations between 
capital and labour ; this maladjustment leads to conflict 
that has its influence on the politics of the country. 

° ' ^ Society cannot afford this loss ; it should not tolerate 

the presence of a running sore poisoning the body 
politic. Society had hitherto been organised on the autonomy of its 
different organs. The break-down of economic well-being, and the 
injustices to which this was due, has called for the intervention from 
the whole to set matters- right in the life of the units. And the State 
as the organ of society’s power, as the instrument for the use of this 
power, is increasingly being called upon to intervene. In India _ also 
we cannot avoid the encroachments on our autonomies. This is the 
meaning and significance of the many activities that the Ministries in 
. the provinces are called upon to engage themselves in, to control and 
regulate the life of the many units that go to make up the life of the 
- whole in India. Before they can fully establish their control, there 
must happen these strikes and lock-outs through which India will 
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be adjusting herself to modern conditions of life. In more organised 
countries these strikes and lock-outs, signs of the pains of teething, 
have come to accept the direction of the States, not without convulsions. 
Though it is a common saying that experience is a dear school, history 
does not show that we do learn from the experiences of others, of our 
predecessors. The Ki^an and labour movements are evidences of the 
fact that labour and capital in India must pass through the same 
experiences that have moulded other countries into modern life. 

Amidst the dark clouds of communal and provincial conflicts and 
competitions the small Christian community of India have sent across 
the sky a few shafts of neighbourliness that hold 
Christians & promises of a better time. They are only 60 or 65 

new India lakhs of the more than 35 crores of Indian humanity. 

But by their association with the religion of the rulers 
of the country they have influenced developments in this country, edu- 
cational, social and intellectual ; they have acted as the leaven that 
Jeiiveneth the whole mass. As pioneers of modern education in the land 
they have helped to create the modern mind in India, to introduce 
mauy modern institutions of educational and social uplift in the country. 
Many of their leaders have helped in initiating the methods of political 
education and agitation that advanced democratic institutions in 
Britain ; many of the leaders have been keen students of Indian history 
rescuing from the debris of the past many a remnant of a civilisation 
that was one of the leaders of the ancient world ; the telling of that 
history by foreign historians has helped us to win back a little of our 
self-respect, to strive to win it in the field of politics. This development 
in the life of the other communities, the awakening of a new self-respect 
•and a new self-assertion, have set the Christian community of Indian 
birth in India to thinking how best they could make their contribution 
to the evolving life of the country. This feeling was given expression 
fo I? Dr. Harendra Kumar Mukheqee, M.L.A. (Bengal) 

as President of the All-India Christian Conference held at Madras in 
December last : 


* Instead of saying I am a Christian first and an Indian afterwards let us in the 

o/,I^.‘'-,^s>rjadban our brother in faith, who is Professor of Politics and 

Pnblic Administration m the University of Madras, say : ‘I am both an Indian and i 
Christian because there is no inner contradiction between the two.” 

, Dr. Mukherjee's speech was one substained plea to his people to line 
themselves up with all the progressive forces in the country, thereby 
fulfilling the work that their predecessors had begun in 
India. The inner development in their own Church in 
^dia has made this possible. As we find in A. C, 
UndeTOood's Oontemporay thought in India (1930): “The 
movement towards a United Christian Church in India in which all deno- 
r “erged and opportunities afforded for development on 
Under Indian leadership, may gradually over-come the 
nnd fnroifyr. , the foreign character of the Church, 

rLorderi in ‘bis evolution we find 

Jerusalem in Missionary Conference held at 

Jerusalem in 1928 . We ardently desire that the younger Churches 


Synthetif 

of 

culture* 
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should express the Gospel through their own genius ' and through 
forms suitable to their racial heritage.” The late Brahmabandhav 
Upadhyaya who died a martyr to the cause of India’s political freedom 
(1907) strove all his life to achieve “a true synthesis of the truth of 
the Christian revelation and of Indian spiritual culture.” The Tam- 
baran (Madras) session of the World Missionary Conference ( 1938 ) 
worked under this influence where the leaders of the older Churches, 
leaders of Christian life in the West, came in the spirit of seekers of 
truth because the life of their own countries was not being lived in 
the way of the life of the Founder of their religion. 

As we bring to a close the review and study of the eveuts of the 
last six months in India, we turn with hope to another organisation 
... . that has been for more than twelve years trying to 

Women’s bring the women of India out of their secluded life 
Conference into activities that have been remaking the life 
of their _ county and of theirs also. The lady- 
President of the 13th session of the Alhlndia Women’s Conference, 
Rani Laxmibai Rajwade . of Gwalior, readily acknowledged that the 
present awakening among Indian women “is due more to what the 
Congress has been doing than to our Conference.” But she claimed 
that it was the natural right of “the woman of the house” to be the 
“first aroused in an earthquake because she has the most precious 
burdens to rescue.” And the developments outside and inside India 
that we have discussed in previous pages have been overturning many 
an ancient and valued institution, and women in India could not be 
indifferent to these threats of disruption, to the shocks of “peaceful 
earthquakes” initiated by the Congress. These have hastened the “entry 
of women into the highest positions of public life.” The members of 
the Conference belong, the majority of them, to the upper and 
middle classes of Indian society. But the growing intensity of 
the struggle for a new India of the strong and the free has 
been forcing on the consciousness of even conservative houses 
that women have duties outside that could not be neglected any 
more, that they could not close any longer their eyes to the marks 
of break-down in their social life, close their ears to the cries of 
the poor and distressed in the land whom the centuries had left 
on the way-side uncared for. The speeches made and resolutions pass- 
ed at the Delhi session (1938) of the Conference bear witness to the 
fact that the women of India were not blind to the significance of these 
developments. This awareness came vivid out of the words of the 
president : “We shall stiike at poverty and social evil. But wo shall dc 
so with a full and sleepless realisation that we do it so that beauty shall 
come in and the spirit become free.” 

The challenge has come to every individual man, to every individual 
woman in In^a, so to work and so to live that human life may bo 
. enriched in the country. , There may be failures of the 

spirit, there may be failure in leadership. But in what 
leadership spirit are these to be met, to be overcome ? We began 
this study with the recital of a failure of spirit and 
failure of leadership in Indian politics. And the words used by the 
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President of the Congress, Sil Sublias Chandra Basu, on that occasion 
supplies an answer characteristic of the man, characteristic of the type 
of a new leadership. These words are of such strength, of such insight 
into the heart of things, that they deserve record : 

'T may point out that a leader has to pay tho price of leadership. In the event 
o£ success, he often pets more praise and credit than he probably deserves, and in 
the event of failure, he frequently gets all the blame or at least much of it. No 
leader should, throfore, grudge if on occasions ho seems to bo judged harslily by his 
followers or by his countrymen. If a battle is won, tho general becomes the Hero ; 
if things go wrong ho is punished sevoroly.” 


We began the study with a note of pessimism. At the end also 
we find that there is unrest, there is indecision, a sense of helplessness, 
, oi uncertainty in the councils of the rulers, in the 
Through^struggle market-places of the world, in the academies of philo- 

realisaiion sophers to which men have been used to look for 

light and guidance. Ideals of human conduct are being 
subjected to new tests, and the practices of mankind are being called 
' upon to adapt themselves to new conditions to meet the needs of new 
values in life. India cannot any more continue in her hermit life. 
Modern seience has eliminated distance ; the mountains and oceans are 
no longer barriers but are to-day lines of communication on which have 
been moving men and women from distant lands and knocking at our 
doors with news of a new world. Even if we would we could 
not refuse to hear them ; even if we could we would not refuse 
to hear them. Our sages and saints had seen “the one in alt ,the 
changing manifoldness of the universe”, the thread of unity that runs 
through creation j a scientist of modern India, Acbai^a Jagadis 
Chandra Basu, has presented this realisation to the test of our senses. 
That realisation has come to New India to be renewed and revivified 
in the modern world through ^struggles in the spirit of a new tapasya, 
a new self-dedication. Hindu and Muslim, Christian and Sikh, Bengalee 
and Biharee, Andhra and Tamilian, Mahratti and Gujrati may appear 
to forget today the message of this unity. But the meaning of the 
imesent conflicts and competitions in India, we will realise as we go 
mrough the tribulations of the present towards the hopes of the future. 
These hopes will sustain us. They can be best described in the words 
of Jagadis Chandra — a seer and a scientist of new India : 


1 , country through the m'lllen'mms there always have been some who, 

.nPi ■ 1 ,™®. immediate and absorbing prize of the hour, sought for tho realisation of 

through passive renunciation, but through active 
conflict, having acquired nothing, has 
India such examples of constant realisation of ideals through 
formation of a continuous living tradition. And by her 
ttaHnnr shefias, readjusted herself through infinite transfor- 

onrs stiil soul of Babylon and the Nile Valley has transmigrated, 

and makingTone with itseU.”"" absorbing what the time has hronght. 

{Specially contributed by Sri Suresli Chandra Dev) 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session— New Delhi — 14th. February to 8th. April 1938 

MEOHANlSiTION OP AeUT 

The Budget Session of the Council of State opened at New Delhi on the 14th. 
February 1938. The question hour was lively. The Commander -in-Chief replied to a 
number of questions on the scheme of army mechanisation. After going over the 
present scheme, His Excellency added that the question of mechanisation of certain 
Indian units was at present under consideration by the Government of India. 

After question time, the Secretary presented copies of eight bills as were passed 
by the Assembly, including the Military Manoeuvres Bill and Insurance Bill. 

Eailwat Budobt and Debate 

Sir Guthrie Russell, Chief Commissioner of Railways, next presented the statement 
of estimated expenditure and revenue for the year 1938-39, in respect of Railways 
after which the Council adjourned till the 17th. 

_ 17th. & 18th. FEBRUARY: — The Council held a general discussion on the 
railway budget to-day. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, the first speaker, subjected the 
budget to a critical analysis, and regretted that there was no reference to a general 
trade and economic condition of the country in relation to railways. He urged the 
provision of adequate facilities to encourage the transport of agricultural produce 
to distant parts. The policy in regard to the rail-road problem was unsatisfactory 
as the railways wanted co-ordination with motor transport by coercion, instead of 
adopting a policy of equitable treatment of other forms of transport. 

Sir A. P. Patro expressed the opinion that much of the difficulty of the rail- 
road problem would be eliminated if the railways come to suitable arrangements 
with Local Governments, since roads were a provincial subject. At the same time 
the railways should afford greater amenities to the travelling public. 

Lala Bamsaran Das declared that in regard to recruitment for various services, 
a definite anti-Indian policy had been adopted in the Indian railways. Perhaps it 
was due to the reactionary recommendation of the Wedgwood Committee. Though 
a large number of well- qualified Indians were available for the mechanical and 
engineering departments from various engineering colleges in India, tbe railways 
preferred importing foreigners. There was also a rumour among Indians officiating 
as foremen and chargemen that they would never be confirmed but soon be replaced 
by Europeans. He asked if this was true. The treatment of Indians was also bad 
at the recent Mbghulpura workshop explosion, where a covenanted European foreman, 
instead of being punished, was quietly allowed to go away. He urged the accelera- 
tion of goods traffic, which would result in a substantial reduction in new wagon 
construction. He complained of uneconomic pay to the lower subordinate staff 
which generated discontent. The amount spent on providing amenities for third 
class passengers, he declared, was inadequate as compared with upper class travellers. 
He requested the Government to abolish the surcharge on coal. 

Nos- Official Eesolutions 

2Ut. FEBRUARY The Council of State transacted non-official business today. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru's resolution urging active steps to facilitate settle- 
ment of Indians on land in British Guiana and discourage their repatriation to India 
was adopted unanimously, the Government accepting the resolution for taking up 
the matter with the Colonial Office. 

An interesting debate ensued on Mr. Sushil Kumar Boy Choudhury’s resolution 
that full military training be given to all physically fit Indians between the ages of 
21 and 36 and that they be admitted to permanent units in tbe Army irrespective 
of, caste and creed. 

9 
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services. As such, expenditure on _ that department requires now to be treated 
as non-voted ; and will when Federation is established be charged on the revenues. 

“It follows that in the classification now made there was no issue of 

policy open to the Governor-General-in-Counoil to decide. In their classification 
in the traditional period of expenditure on the Defence Department as non- 

voted expenditure, the Government of India have followed the prescriptions 

of the statute binding alike on themselves and on the Legislature.” 

Sir, James Grigg contended that the Legislative Assembly had lost nothing 
real by the change the Government of India had been compelled by law to 
make. The burden of the complaint made in the Lower House was that the 

House was not prevented from recording a vote on the Defence expenditure. 
That was wholly inaccurate. In previous years the position was that the 
Assembly had recorded _ its views about defence by voting on grants for the 
defence expenditure which covered the salaries of a comparatively small 
number of cleiks and peons in that department and year by year the 
Assembly had rejected _ the whole of the provision and had forced the Governor- 
General to restore this element in the Defence expenditure. This element 
of defence expenditure represented four lakhs of rupees out of forty-five crores. 
The Finance Member thought that to visit the wrath of the Assembly on a 
few clerks and peons in the Defence Department was highly artificial. There 
was a more effective _ way of showing their reprobation by voting on the 
Executive Council, which was responsible for the defence policy. Therefore it 
appeared to him that the whole grievance was a manufactured one. 

Lala Ratnsarandas, Leader of the Opposition, stated “The Government in dis- 
regard of a long standing practice have deprived the Central Legislature of the right 
it has enjoyed of voting the demand for the civil secretariat of the Defence Depart- 
ment. No doubt this House takes no part in the voting of the budget demand but it 
cannot remain indifferent to the curtailment of rights and privileges of the other 
House, with which it forms the Central Legislature. 

Lala Ramsarandas, proceeding, stated : “The submission of the demand for the 
Defence Secretariat gave the Assembly a direct opportunity of expressing its opinion 
about the military policy of the Government of India which was fully availed of year 
after year. However embarrassed the Government might have been by an adverse 
vote of the Assembly year after year, this was no justification for ohanging the pro- 
cedure followed till last year and imposing a new restriction in a vitai matter. 

“TFe can attribute change only to a change in the attitude of the Government 
of India. In order to enter our strong protest against the temper and outlook, 
which this indicates, we have decided to take no part in the discussion on the 
budget. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu said : “The Congress party in this House has decided to 
follow the course adopted by the Congress party in the Assembly. "We feel that no 
other course is left open to ns in this House. The departure made by the Govern- 
ment in the usual procedure by removing from the vote of the Assembly estimates of 
expenditure on army secretariat has the effect of curtailing the power and privilege 
of the Central Legislature as a whole on a very vital matter. This House cannot 
allow such an encroachment by the Government on powers of the Legislature without 
recording its protest in a fighting manner. We feel that the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, specially the transitory provisions embodied In paragraph 67A 
of the ninth schedule to the Act, have not altered the constitutional position, so as to 
make it obligatory on the Governor-General to withhold from the vole of the Assembly 
estimates of expenditure on the Army Secretariat. Even Section 238 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, when read with Section 317 and ninth schedule has not the effect 
of taking away the discretion vested in the Governor-Geneial. No valid reason 
for the uncalled for and provocative departure has been given by the Government 
Therefore, we have decided not to participate in discussion on the budget this year. 

“Now coming to the statement made by the Finance Member I must say that I 
don’t find any reason to alter the word of the statement I have just read out He 
not only did not improve his case, but made it worse. On the legal and constitu- 
tional ground he is clearly wrong. The Governor-General’s discretion to follow the 
usual procedure is left untouched till the Federation is established. We need not 
contemplate what is to happen after Federation comes. It may not come for the 
Congress is pledged to see that it does not come. 
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NON-OFFICIAL EESOLTJTIONS 

INDO-BhIIISH TsiDE AGHEEitBNI 

7th. MARCH Completely vexed over the delay in the sucoessfal issue of the 
Indo-Bvitish Trade Agreement, and finding that the Government in the meanwhile 
was disregarding and circumventing the verdict of the legislature, (he Opposition in 
the Council of State gave a timely warning to the Government. ‘"We do not want 
to leave any loopholes for the Government after our bitter experience, was the 
spirit in whiofi Mr. Qovindlal Shivlal Afottlal asked that the present interim 
agreement should terminate ‘here and now’, and further that the Central Legislature’s 
opinion as to the new agreement should prevail. 

Bat Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, Pandit Eirday Nath Kunzru and Mr. V. 
Ramdas Pantulu all argued that no harm would be done to India because the rise 
in the priee of agricultural produce was greater than that of manufactured goods. 
In any case they all felt that the interim trade agreement which had been entered 
into by the executive without consulting the legislature should not be allowed to 
hamper and delay a successful issue of the negotiations for a permanent pact. 

Sir A. P. Patro was alone among the non-o£Boial members in thinking that the 
agreement should piooeed not on lines suggested by the non- official advisers who 
were mostly mill-owners but as the Government would consider proper taking into 
consideration also the interests of ‘the man behind the plough’. 

Sir Hahomed Yahiih explained the Government’s mind that they did not have the 
same touching faith in the non-offioial advice as Mr. Govindlal Shivlal Motilal nor 
would they agree to the proposition that the legislature’s view alone should prevail. 

Pandit Eirday Nath Kunzru and Mr. Ramdas Pantulu had been at pains to see 
that the spirit of the fiscal autonomy convention should at least prevail and as to 
this Sir Mahomed Yakub asked the House to rely on the statesmanship of Sir 
Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, permanent Commerce Member. 

Child Maeeiage Eesteaini Amend. Bill 

The only other important business transacted was the passing of the Bill of 
Diwan Lalchand Navalrai for strengthening the Sarda Act (Child Marriage Res- 
traint Act Amendment Bill). He came to the gallery expecting a great debate but 
was told by Sir Ramuni Menon, who sponsored it, that the House was very helpful 
and the Government did not even find it necessary to speak. After the manner in 
which Eai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das, who was believed to be a Sanatanist, spoke 
in favour of the measure and quoted freely from Sastras and Vedas, there was none 
to utter a word against the Bill, 

Development of Air & Sea Forces Urged 

10th. March The Council of State discussed non-offioial resolutions to-day. 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru moved a resolution recommending to the Governor- General- 
in-Counoil to redistribute the defence expenditure between the land, sea and air 
forces so as to provide for a more adequate defence of the country by sea and air 
forces. In modern warfare, he said, cavalry and infantry regiments were not of 
such great use as they used to be once upon a time. The proposed mechanisation 
scheme of the Indian army was no doubt introduced as part of mechanisation of the 
entire British army in England. Considering the little use the British cavalry 
regiments served, Pandit Kunzru asked why these regiments should not be sent bade 
to England or if they were to be retained in India why the entire cost of the 
mechanisation should not be borne by His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr, O'Oilvie claimed that the army maintained in India was very small, consi- 
dering the area, population and extensive land and sea frontiers. In the North VTest 
Frontier the civil districts were constantly threatened with tribal raids and the 
mover of the resolution had not fully understood the nature of the frontier problems, 
when he suggested that highly mechanised army was not required for frontier 
waifare. However, they felt that, whether the army was to face minor or major 
dangers, it should be abreast of modern developments and needs. Mr. Ogilvie pointed 
out that India alone among the countries in the world had reduced her defence 
budget by Es. 23 and a half crores during the last fifteen years. 

Lala Ramsaran Das, Leader of the Progressive party, supporting the motion, 
said that thanks to Government’s policy on the frontier the waning propensities of 
the frontier tribes had lessened, and therefore, the Government could afford to 
relieve the concentration of land forces on the frontier and use the savings in 
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strengthening the air force. Keferring to mechanisation, the speahor said it was 
not the duty of the Indian Government to mechanise the British section of the 
Indian army which was not permanent in India, 

Pandit Kunzru, replying to the debate, contended that the programme of mecha- 
nisation was due to a change of army policy in Britain and India was made to 
follow Britain, whether she liked it or not. 

Referring to the frontier danger mentioned by Mr. Ogilvie, Pandit Kunzru asked, 
“Why can’t he tell us how we are endangered either in the East or in the West ? 
It is this reticence and lack of frankness that is responsible for the country’s sus- 
picions of Government’s actions’’. Ha wanted to know why in India alone' the 
peace-time army was maintained on a war footing. 

Mr. Ogilvie., replying to Pandit Kunzru, said that the Indian army had been 
reduced to so small a size that it had been imperatively necessary to keep what 
they had on a war footing ready to go to war at notice. 

The resolution was negatived by 24 votes to 14. 

Eeductios of Defence Expenditdee 

Mr. Hossain Imam moved a resolution urging the Government to appoint a 
committee of the members of the Central Legislature to examine the defence budget 
with a view to reducing the expenditure generally and in particular to attain the 
following objectives : 

(a) Reductions in ancillary and engineering department expenses ; 

(b) Increase in income from the disposal of stores ; 

(c) The possibilities of transferring part of pension charges to the British 

Government ; 

(d) The feasibility of questioning the composition of capitation charges, and 

(e) The enquiry or otherwise of charging the whole or part of the contribution 

for the National health insurance and the unemployment assurance for 

British soldiers. 

He pointed out that the Defence budget showed an increase of two orores of 
rupees during the last two years, in spite of the fact that Burma was separated 
and England was making a contribution to India. He claimed that the business side 
of the array was top-heavy and could be replaced by an Indian personnel without 
loss of effioieney and at the same time resulting in a saving of nearly half the cost. 
He pointed out the huge waste in the army stores and that a large stock of medi- 
cines purchased by the Defence Department was foisted on provincial Governments 
and local bodies at high cost. 

Mr. O’gilvie asked the House to consider whether this was the opportune moment 
for the appointment of such a committee. The situation in the world to-day was 
such as required not retrenchment in the defence expenditure but an increase. To 
carry on without any increase was in itself a high tribute to the Defence Depart- 
ment’s solicitude for the tax-payer. Mr. O’Gilvie added that, as it was, any retrench- 
ment on a large scale was unthinkable at the present moment. Over nine crores of 
economy had been effected in the army expenditure since 1929-30. There was in 
existence a public accounts committee, which dealt very fully with the whole 
financial and business side of the defence forces in India and any other committee 
to do the same work was not necessary. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das, referring to the saving of 93 lakhs of rupees 
in the defence expenditure due to a shortage of British troops in India, said that 
this saving should be permanent. He suggested greater care in giving array contracts. 
He emphasised that the present was the suitable time for a committee. For, after all, 
the recommendation of such a committee were not binding on the Government, but 
their suggestions would he useful to them. 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru said a substantial reduction was possible by either of two 
ways, namely, wiihdiawal of British troops from India and industrialisation so as 
to make India, as far as possible, self-sufficient in all kinds of army stores. The 
Government must seriously consider the necessity of manufacturing arms and 
ammunition in India. 

Mr. 0 Qilvie pointed out that Pandit Kunzru's suggestion for industrialisation or 
sending Indian apprentices might bo useful from the point of view of Indianisation, 
but they were hardly suitable as a measure of economy. He stated that the Inch- 
cape Committee sat at a time when the army was big soon, after the war, and 
reductions were possible. Again the Retrenchment Committee of 1931 was consti- 
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tuted in the face of a most disastrous slump all over the world. Since then there 
had been progressive retrenchment, bat they had reached a stage where redaction 
was not possible. 

The resolution was rejected without a division. 

Civil Appeals io Federal Court 

2 lit. MARCH The Council of State met to-day with a heavy agenda of eight 

non-official resolutions befoie it. 

After questions farther discussion on Haji Mohammad Hussain’s resolution, 
urging the Government of India to take immediate steps to introduce measures to 
provide for civil appeals to the Federal Court from the judgments of the High 
Courts in British India as provided in the Federal Court by sec. 206 (1) of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and to establish at the earliest possible date a 
Supreme Court of Criminal appeal In India, was resumed. 

Mr. F. N. Sapru, supporting the resolution, appealed to the Government to 
consider it in a sympathetic spirit as there were neither political nor contro- 
versial principles involved. He pointed out that the Federal Court which con- 
sisted of eminent judges had hardly any work to do with the result that valuable 
judicial talent found no scope for expression. Federation was still far off and at 
present from their point of view the Fedeial Court was a costly luxury and 
therefore It was thetr duty to provide some work if it ought to justify its exis- 
tence. It had been held that at present the appeals to the Privy Council were 
very costly and dilatory to Indian litigants and it would be advantageous to all if 
civil appeals were vested iu the Federal Court. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, Leader of the Congress party, opposed the resolution 
which had not indicated any scheme by which India would be self-contained in 
the matter of appeals. The provision for more courts of appeal, he said, was 
not in the interest of India (A vioce — ^It was in the interests of lawyers) He 
did not see that a sufficient case had been made for the establishment of a court 
of criminal appeal for none liked the prolongation of appeals of criminal cases. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru also contended that the Government of India 
Act did not expressly prohibit the establishment of a Supreme Court of Criminal 
appeals. If once the principle was accepted then it would be easy to strictly 
limit the criminal appeals to cases in which a substantial principle of law was 
involved. Ho strongly criticized the contontion that the provision for theso appeals 
would help the bar. 

Haji Syed Mohammad Hussain, replying to the debate, said that his resolution 
was to see to what extent had the Government accepted it in piinciple and he 
hoped that an early action would be taken to give effect to it. As for the second 
part of the resolution, he hoped to place a bill before the House. He withdrew 
the lesolution. 

Gover.vsieot Services & Posts 

Sir Ramunni Menon moved a resolution urging the introduction, as early as 
praciicable, in regard to the services and posts in the Government of India and 
the centrally administered areas the recruitment to which is in the competence 
of the Government of India, of the scheme of recruitment adumbrated in the 
Government of India’s circular letter published on Jan. 20 last to all the provincial 
Governments with such modification and amplification as fuither consideration 
mr.y necessitate, but without abandoning the two essential conditions laid down 
in the said scheme in regard to the age and the stage of education at _ which 
candidates would be entitled to appear for the proposed preliminary examination. 

Mr. P. iV. Sapru said that there hai been a tendency to blamo the universities 
for unemployment which might also be due to the economic phenomenon. If it 
was due to the latter any amount of reorganisation of education would not solve 
the proldem of unemployment. He was extremely critical of the Government 
proposal. 

Kailwat Scrcharoe ox Coal 

Rat Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das moved a resolution to the Governor General 
in Council that the surcharge levie-d on_ the railway freight for coal and hard 
cote should be abolished forthwith. Reviewing the history of the surcharge on 
the freight for coal and hard coke the mover pointed oat {hat it was levied at the 
time when the railway finances were at the lowest ebb in 1932 and the Gov- 
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erument had promised to remove the surcharge as soon as the railway ' finances 
would come into their own. The mover maintained that the Government had not 
honoured the pledge they had given. At present the railway finances were in a 
sound condition and it was time that the Government fulfilled the pledge and re- 
moved the surcharge which was a handicap to the development and growth of 
the industry in India. 

Sir Guthrie Russell, Chief Commissioner of Railways, replying maintained that 
the Government had honoured the pledge given and pointed out how the Govern- 
ment had reduced the surcharge, which was 15 per cent, in 1932 to 12 and a half 
per cent, in 1935, subject to a maximum of one rupee per ton irrespective of distance. 
■ He said that the time had not yet come for rates. Th^ had carefully examined 
the position which showed that the surcharge did not effect the movement of the 
traffic whatsoever. The speaker quoted figures proving his contention. The House 
rejected the resolution. 

Protest Against Finance Bill 

Z2ad MARCH After question Mr. J. 0. Nixon, Secretary, Finance Department 
moved that the Finance Bill, as recommended by the Governor-General, be taken 
into consideration. He said that the House was already aware of the circumstances 
in which the Governor-General thought it proper to restore all the grants which 
had been rejected in the Lower House. Consequently, in order to carry on the 
activities of Government they required all those resources which were indicated in 
the Budget Statement made in both Houses. Those resources included the passing 
of the Finance Bill which was also rejected in the Assembly. The recommended 
Finance Bill merely proposed to carry on the status quo. It imposed no fresh 
taxation and it proposed no reduction in taxation. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das, leader of the Progressive party, said for reasons 
already stated on former occasions his party had decided not to participate in the 
discussion of the Finance Bill. They would, however, vote against the Bill 
at every stage. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, leader of the Congress party, said his party also decided 
for same reasons not to participate in the discussion. There was another reason 
also, namely, no useful purpose would be served in consideration of a Bill in a 
certified form, as no alteration was possible. 

Thereafter Mr. R. H. Parker (Bombay Chamber) rose to speak and all the 
members of the Progressive and Congress parties, numbering about 20, walked 
out of the Chamber. 

After Mr. Parker, Sir Patro and the Maharaja of Darbhanga had spoken, Mr. 
Nixon replied to the discussion. 

When the motion for consideration was put to the House, the House just then 
challenged a division. 

The President said he would not permit a division in the exercise of his own 
discretion as there was only one member who challenged it. 

Immediately there was a stampede and all the members who were peeping 
through the curtains rushed in. 

The opposition members questioned the President’s ruling. Mr. Kunzru pointed 
out that they had every right not to participate in the debate and yet vote. 

In the general confusion the Presideat declared Mr. Nixon’s motion carried. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das wanted to make a statement, but the President 
disallowed any statement and proceeded to put clauses and schedule of 
the Bill to vote. 

He put the schedule to the House first and the Opposition shouted “no”. The 
President reiterated his earlier ruling and disallowed a division. 

Thereupon there was further confusion and excitement in the House, members of 
the Opposition insisting op their right to vote. Pandit Kunzru said that “for the 
Chair to say that our action is right or wrong is going too far”. Mr. Hossain Imam 
shouted, “What is undignified” What is unparliamentary ?” Yet few understood 
under what rules the President had disallowed the motion. 

The President called for order and remarked : “It was an unbecoming and 
undignified procedure for the House of Elders to pursue.” 

The President agreed to reconsider his ruling on condition that members withdrew 
certain remarks alleged to have been made against the Chair. Members refused to 
withdraw them and insisted on their right. 
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When there was utter confusion, the Leader of the House Sir Jagadish Prasad 
requested the Chair to adjourn the House for 15 minutes. 

The President accordingly took the sense of the House and adjourned it. 

The Council reassembled after half-an-hour. 

Lala Ramsaran Das made a statement on behalf of his party. He said that any 
action taken by his party was by way of protest against the Governor-General's 
certification of the Finance Bill and restoration of grants in disregard of the wishes 
of the Central Legislature. It was in no sense intended as discourteous to the 
President personally or to the Chair or to the House. As they desired to challenge 
the Government’s motion they wished that a division be taken. 

Thereupon the President said that the decision which he took a few minutes ago 
in disallowing a division was based on misunderstanding. His predecessors on several 
such occasions had disallowed a division. For example, the late Sir Alexander 
lluddiman, who was the first President of the Council had observed “that the 
request for a division is frivolous and I disallow it’’ There have been several 
subsequent rulings by his successors supporting this point. In view of the statement 
by the Leader of the Opposition, and particularly as the demand for a division 
came from a larger number of members, it gives a different complexion. He would 
now allow a division on the motion that the schedule to the Bill be taken 
into consideration. 

The House divided and the motion was carried by 27 votes to 15. The House 
again divided on the final motion that the Bill as recommended by the Governor- 
General be passed and it was carried by the same number of votes. 

Only three members participated in the brief debate on the Finance Bill. Mr. 
Parker regretted the action of the Opposition in refusing to participate in the 
debate. He reiterated his complaint against the retention of surcharges on income 
tax and customs and urged a revision of the tariff schedules so as to make them 
more scientific. 

Sir A. P. Patro said it was a pity that elected representatives in the House 
should have refused to discuss the Finance Bill and that the Bill as certified by the 
Governor-General did not receive the attention it deserved. He thought that the 
Budget was an excellent one because it did not impose fresh taxation. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga criticised the “status quo” budget which had 
maint.ained the existing taxation which was already too high. 

After a brief reply by Mr. Nixon, the Finance Secretary, the President pnt the 
motion to vote, with the result above mentioned. 

Two Offioiai. Bills passed 

23rd. MARCH The Council of State passed two official bills to-day, namely, the 
Tea Control Bill and the ‘Workmen’s Compensation Act Amendment Bill, as passed by 
the Assembly. 

Sir Mohammad Yakub, Commerce Member, sponsored both the bills. Moving the 
Tea Control Bill, he explained the various provisions of the Bill and said that the time 
had not yet arrived for completely removing the control over the tea industry. If no 
control was sought to bo exercised now, it would result in flinging the industry again 
in a parlous st.ato from which it was redeemed 10 years ago. 

Lala Ram Saran Das thanked the Government for agreeing to non-official demands 
to include one representative on the board to represent the Punjab, the ‘United Provin- 
ces and the Bihar tea interests. Ho hoped that the quota fixed for India would bo 
anoh os might bo advantageous to India. The Bill was passed. The second bill was 
also passed without much discussion. The Council then adjourned till the 1st. April. 

Trade Disputes Act Amexd Bill 

Itl. APRIL : — Mr. Clow in moving for consideration of the Trade Disputes Act Amend- 
ment Bill, as passed by tho Assembly, stressed tho importance of taking all reasonable 
steps to seenro harmony in industry. Ho mentioned tlint during tho last 12 months 
there had been more strikes in India than in any corresponding period previously ex- 
cept in 1920-21. While he hoped that tho number w.as inflated by causes which 
would prove to bo temporary, ho suggested that an improvement in industrial relations 

g ooerauy was most desirable. Tribunals that could bo appointed under the Tiado 
dspates Act could not bo established in early stages of tho dispute and inevitably 
tended to start working when tho parties hau alreadv ranged in opnosite camps and 
when an agreement was diffionlt to seonre. The ’conoUiation officers, for whoso 
10 
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appointment the Bill provided, could by acting as a friend of both the parties and 
mediating before antagonism had been aroused, should be able to prevent many dis- 
putes from resulting in rupture of relations. . j.j t 

Mr. P. N. Sapru criticised several provisions of the Bill. In particular he md not 
agree that waterways and tramways could be classed as public utility services. Unless 
the Government had adequate control over them they were essentially run for private 
profit. What was needed was not declaring any form of strikes illegal but a reform 
of the capitalist system with a tinge of humility towards labour. In India strikes 
were brought about by capitalists ignoring the just demands of labour and very often 
repressive powers were used against labour. _Mr. Sapru agreed that the weapon of 
strikes should be used with restraint, but the Government, if it wished the welfare of 
the community as a whole, should afford equal protection both to the labour and the 
capitalist. 

Mr. Hossain Imam opined that the success or failure of this measure would de- 
pend on the class of conciliation officers appointed by the Government. These officers 
should be able to command the confidence of labour. He thought that the Bill as it 
stood was not much of improvement on the original Act. 

Mr. Kalikkar supported the Bill. He said that he was interested neither in labour 
nor capitalism and he had seen several strikes in Nagpur many of which were not in 
the interest of labour and could have been avoided. After seeing a number of labour 
legislations during the last few years he concluded that the Government were giving 
more importance to the grievances of labour than the capitalist. Ha hoped that this 
Bill when passed would go a long way in promoting industrial peace in the country. 

Sir David Devadoss and Mr. Ramdas Pantuhi supported the Bill. Mr. Pantulu 
said that the Congress was as much soHcitons of the interests of labour as any one 
in the country. {Sir A. P. Patro : Merely in words). As a co-operator, Mr. Pantulu 
believed in harmony between capital and labour and he had complete confidence in 
responsible provincial Governments to effectively solve labour problems in the near 
future. In conclusion, Mr. Pantulu suggested that labour leaders should organise a 
labour party on the lines of the British Labour party. 

After Mr. Clow had replied the House adopted the motion for consideration. 

Mr. Parker thereafter moved a lengthy amendment that in clause 10 relating to 
conciliation officers as proposed in section 18-A the following sub-section be added : 
‘If any person supplying information or producing document to the conciliation officer 
requests that the information or the document or any part thereof shall be treated as 
confidential the conciliation officer shall not disclose such information or the contents 
of such document or any part thereof escept to (a) an authority which had appointed 
him to bo the conciliation officer, or (b) to the parties concerned in dispute for the 
purpose of mediating therein or for promoting a settlement thereof. 

‘If the conciliation officer contravenes the provisions of the above sub-section he 
shall be punishable with fine which may extend to Rs. 100.’ 

_ ‘No criminal court shall take cognizance of an offence under this section except 
with the previous sanction of the authority appointing the conciliation officer and no 
civil court shall, without a like sanction, entertain any suit against the conciliation 
officer with respect to the disclosure of any information or the contents of any docu- 
ment or a part thereof of the nature referred to above’. 

The amendment was adopted. The Bill as amended thereafter was passed. 

The House also passed another Bill moved by Mr. Williams to amend the Hindu 
■Women’s right to Property Act of 1937 as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

The Council then adjourned till the 7th. April. 

OlTICIAI, BniS PASSED 

■^FRIL i~The Council of State passed to day three official Bills, namely, 
the Bill to provide for temporary continuance of the existing protection conferred 
on the sugar industry in British India, the Bill to amend the law relating to salt 
force in Sind, and the Bill to amend the Indian Coffee Cess Act 
of 1935, as passed by the Assembly. 

Child Makriaoe Eestbaini Bill 

84. APRIL The Council of State adjourned sine die today after having 
passed the Sarda Act Amendment Bill and two official Bills— the Bill to continue 
the protective du^ imposed on broken rice for another year and the Bill to amend 
the Delhi Joint Water Board Act of 1926. 
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Mr. Ranidas Pantulu moved that the Bill to amend the Sarda Act, as passed 
by the Assembly, be taken into consideration and passed, He explained in detail 
the improvements sought to he introduced in the Act with a view to making it 
more effective and said that this measure was of national importance. So long as 
tho evil of child marriage existed, India could not achieve full-fledged 
nationalism. 

Eight other members who participated in the discussion spoke in favour of 
the measure. Eaji Syed Mohamed Husain^ claiming to speak on behalf of Muslims, 
said that while the Muslim members were not opposing the passage of the Bill, they 
would not participate in the discussion. And that was consistent with their attitude 
towards the original Sarda Act. 

Mr. Hossain Imam said that social reforms should not be enforced by 
the rule of the rod. Sir Jagdish Prasad on behalf of Government supported the Bill. 

After Mr. Pantulu had replied to the debate, the Bill was passed. The President 
thereafter adjourned the Council Sine die. 


September Session — Simla — 6th. to 22nd. September 1938 

Legislative Control oe Depence Policy 

The Council of State commenced its September Session at Simla on the 
6lh. September, 1938. After interpellations Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a 
resolution recommending to the Governor-General to associate more closely 
the legislatuies with the formulation and direction of the defence policy 
by the appointment of a standing committee of the legislature to advise 
on the defence policy or by such other practicable measures consistent with 
tho present constitutional position as may be recommended by the committee pre- 
ponderatingly non-official in character, appointed for this purpose. Mr. Sapru said 
that the House should have been justified in asking for control of the defence, 
military strategy and military discipline. But he knew that the British public 
would not concede all that. He therefore only asked for increased influence in 
army matters. He proposed that the committee could advise the Governor-General 
on the defence expenditure, recruitment of Indians and Indianizatipn. He added, 
‘If yon want to have more wholehearted co-operation between India and England 
theri you must change the psychology of tho Indian people in regard to the army’. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikkar expressed the view that the resolution was a very modest 
one and hence the Government should have no objection to the resolution. 

Mr. A. dec. Williaws, on behalf of the Government, expressed his appreciation 
of the extremely moderate character of tho observations made by the mover of 
tho resolution and those who had supported it. It was therefore with great regret 
the Government could not see their way to accept the resolution. Firstly, the 
Government could not accept the position that the executive should consult the 
proposed committee on all matters concerning the defence policy. Secondly, tho 
executive of the Government which was responsible for the defence could not bind 
itself in advance to accept outside advice. Moreover, tho position under federation 
would bo very different. Defence would not bo the concern of the ministry. If the 
Governor-General in his discretion desired to ascertain popular opinion surely that 
authority would be his own Ministers who would be the first to resent his soliciting 
tho opinion of a body which comprised of members from the opposition. 

Mr. Sapru, in the course of his reply to the debate, said he believed that tho 
Government’s real objection to tho resolution was that it would strengthen the 
hands of the Indian Ministers in Federation. The resolution was put to vote and 
negatived. 

Tho house also rejected another resolution by Mr. Kumar Shankar Pay Choudhurij 
suggesting that rules for recruitment to public services should be so altered as to 
give preference to those who had rendered voluntary service for a specifled period. 

Mr. G. S. Motilal introduced a Bill declaring illegal polygamous marriages 
among Hindus. The House then adjourned till the 8ih. 
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AHII-KECBTnTMENT BiLI. 

Sth. SEPTEMBER The visitors’ gallery was crowded today when ilr. A, de C. 
Williams, additional defence seoietary, moved for consideration of the Anh- 
Recruitment Bill as passed by the Assembly. He s aid that during the past 18 months 
the attention of the Government had been drawn to a considerable number of 
speeches in the Punjab dissuading persons from joining the defence forces or in the 
alternative inciting would-be recruits to commit acts of mutiny and insubordination 
after joining. It was revealed that 115 different persons made anti-recruiting 
speeches at 71 public meetings during the period of nine months. Since then during 
a further period of eight months 130 similar cases were reported. In other provin- 
ces also similar acts were reported though in a smaller number. The Government 
considered the position grave as it could not tolerate destruction of discipline in 
the army. He assured the House that it was not the intention of the Government 
to bill pacifist propaganda nor apply the provisions of the Bill in the provinces 
where the local Governments did not wish to enforce it, 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, leader of the Congress party, laid his opposition to the 
Bill only on its merits. If the army were used for internal security^ and proteo^n 
of India’s frontiers no patriotic Indian would dissuade Indians from joining it. His 
suspicion was that the Bill was necessary because the political and defence interests 
of England were in danger. . • 

Sir Phiroze Sethna said that in order to strike terror^ the Government Jtiight 
perhaps prosecute some men for dissuading people from joining the army but before 
long the Government would have to stay their hand. If they did not then there 
would be such a stir and agitation that the Government would repeal this legislation. 
He suspected that the speeches dissuading the people from joining the army which 
the Army Secretary mentioned were made by irresponsible people. After question- 
ing the propriety of bringing this legislation at present he suggested that for anti- 
recruitment propaganda the Government only would be blamed. For during the 
last 24 years— since the commencement of the Great War— muob_ was promised to 
India but nothing was given. ‘Can yon blame the Indian people if in the interests of 
their people they ask their people not to go to war in which India is not interested ? 

Mr. P, N, Sapru, opposing the Bill, accused the British Government of doing 
little for encouraging in India a propore mentality towards defence. The right 
solution, he said, for stopping the irresponsible talk was to make the people feel the 
responsibility for defence by giving them Dominion Status. Mr. Sapru also criticised 
the Government for showing discrimination in recruiting Indians in the officer grade 
of the army and in the recruitment as between one province and another. He 
asked how Self-Government could be safe in the future when the country was 
dominated by one province. 

Naioahzada Kurshed Ali Khan, propaganda secretary of the Unionist party in 
the Punjab, informed the House that in the Punjab anti-recruitment propaganda 
was being carried on for more than a year now, particularly in those districts of 
the Punjab which supplied most _ recruits. People from outside the Punjab had 
been joining hands with ‘[the mischievous set’ in the Punjab in misleading the 
people. As regards the provisions in the Bill the Nawabzada said the Punjab has 
unitedly supported it. At the recent Zamindars’ conference which was attended by 
the Premier and over a lakh of Punjabis the Bill was welcomed. 

‘I am one of those who advise every young man to undergo military training 
and am in favour of the formation of a national militia. But I am for training of 
the right type and for national purpose,’ declared Lala Ram Saran Das, leader of 
the opposition, opposing tne Bill. He said it was amazing that when the provinces 
enjoyed autonomy the central Government was acting in a reactionary manner by 
bringing forward such legislations as was under consideration. His view was that 
it was all due to the peculiar politics in the other house on account of the Muslim 
League being^ at loggerhead with the Congress. The enactment of the Bill only 
reveled the incompetenoy of the Central Government and the fading popularity of 
the Unionist party. 

Replying to the debate Mr. Williams told Lala Ramsaran Das that from the 
enactment of this Bill no deduction could be derived as to the popularitv or other- 
wise of the Unionist party. As regards the question put by Sir Phiroze Sethna why 
Great Britain had not passed such a Bill in spite of anti-recrnitment speeches in 
England, Mr. 'Williams said the explanation was given by another speaker who had 
said that the commonsense of the British nation was such that they paid very little 
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attention to such speeches. They had another explanation, namely, the sense of 
honour of the British people. 

The motion for consideration was passed by 26 votes to 8. 

The President taiing the sense of the House decided to continue with the 
remaining stages of the Bill. He disallowed two non-official amendments proposed 
m be made to the Bill on the ground that previous permission of the Governor- 
General bad not been obtained for the amendments. The second reading was therefore 
quickly disposed of. 

0° the third reading only Mr. Pontulu spoke briefly opposing the entire Bill. 
Ihe Bill was then passed in the form in which it emerged from the Lower Hou'se. 
ine House then adjourned. 


Statement on Bdema Riots 

9lL SEPTEMBER An important statement on the position of rioting in Burma 
and the steps which the Government of India were contemplating to take to safe- 
guard Indian interests was made by Sir Jagadish Prasad replying to Sir Phiroze 
Sethna’s short notice question. 

_ Sir Jagadish Prasad said : As the hon. members are probably aware already the 
rioting in Burma falls chronologically in two parts, namely from July 26 till Aug. 2 
approximately and the recent revival. As regards the first stage the hon. members 
must already be familiar with the course of events and I need not go into that. 
The events of the second stage to the extent of our information may conveniently 
be grouped as (a) events in Rangoon and (b) events in districts. 

(aj In Rangoon : Fresh disturbances broke out on the afternoon of Sept. 2 follow- 
ing the assault by Burmans on three Indians in a suburb of Rangoon. There was 
rioting in the centre of the town by Indians who stoned buses and assaulted Burmans. 
Apart from a few isolated assaults the night was quiet. Sept. 3 passed without any 
disturbance. But ou the afternoon of September 4 trouble broke out in Rangoon 
and there were a number of cases of assault both by Burmans and Indians but Tittle 
looting was reported. On Sept. 6 it was stated that conditions had considerably 
improved. The night of Sept. 5 was quiet but on the morning of the 6th one 
Burman hermit was assaulted oy Indians and two Indians were attacked by Pongyis. 

The reports received on the 7th indicate that conditions were quiet on the night 
of the 6th and the morning of the 7lh. Since rioting restarted the police opened 
fire on one occasion, captured a number of dahs and other weapons. 

(b) In the districts : On Ang. 29 sporadic cases of incendiarism, looting and 
assault were reported from Mandalay and Indians closed their shops for three 
days. The looal police force was reinforced on the morning of Aug. 29. On Aug. 31 
the commissioner convened a conference as a result of which all shops were 
reopened on Sept. 1. 

According to the latest information from the Government of Burma the distur- 
bance in Mandalay is now under control and conditions have returned to normal 
except for two isolated assaults on Indiaus reported on Sept. 4. The other districts 
where tension still exists are Henzada and Shwebo but in these too the situation is 
reported to be much easier. The accurate figures of casualties among Burmans and 
Non-Burmans for the whole country during the earlier part of the rioting are not 
available owing to the wide area alfeoted. The Government of India requested the 
Government of Burma to furnish particulars of these ns soon as possible. The 
total number of casualties from Sept. 2 until the morning of 6th was ]9 killed and 
103 wounded. As regards the refugees the Government of Burma informed ns on 
Ang. J9 that the totaT estimated by the Indian community was 4,000 from Rangoon 
and suburbs and 2,000 from districts. It was slated at the time that 300 had been 
sent back to their homes in India, 6CO more were to bo sent back during the 
following week. The exact figures and numbers that have so far returned to India 
aro not available. It has been suggested to the Government of India that owing to 
the revival of rioting the silnation as regards refugees must have considerably 
worsened. The Government of Burma has been asked by telegraph to let ns know 
the present position. The question of what nssisfaooe the Government of India can 
render in dealing with this problem is under active consideration. I would now 
state brieflv the action which the Government of India have already taken or con- 
template. ‘On the immedialQ need for restoration of peace, strong roprescnt.itions 
have been mado that firm and effeofivo notion sbonld bo taken to this end ; (b) the 
Government of Burma proposed originally to appoint a tribunal to enquire into the 
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origin ol the affray. The Government of India are pressing that the scope of the 
enquiry should be widened to cover the whole course of the riots and the question 
of adequacy or otlierwise of the steps taken to cope with them. They also 
recommended that the inquiry should be entrusted to a strong and impartial 
tribunal so as to inspire coulidenoe, (c) The Government have now taken up the 
question of payment of compensation to Indians for the loss of life and property 
caused by the riots and the establishment of an independent agency for the purpose 
of assessing the claims, (d) In view of the revival of rioting they are taking steps 
to send immediately to Burma their agont to keep them in touch with develojiments. 
The Government of India share with the hon. members and the people of the 
country the sense of horror these riots have aroused and tho sympathy which 
every one must feel with sufferers. They are doing and will continue to do their 
best to safeguard tho legitimate interests of their nationals abroad. 

Inchease of Pat in Bmiisn Ahmt 

Tho Council today succumbed to tho sedative effect of the businesslike and 
unexciting debates on all threo non-offleial resolutions which wore eventually 
withdrawn. , „ 

Tho Brst of the three resolutions, which was moved by Mr. P. N. Saprtt, rcooin- 
mendod that tho sohemo for increasing tho pay and other conditions of_ service in 
the British army in India should not bo given effect to. Mr. Sapru said that at a 
time when social services in tlie provinces wero being started and there was desire 
by provinces to relieve from the central revenues India could not bear any 
inoreaso in the military’ expenditure. Ho apprehended that tho increase in emolu- 
ments would not remain restricted to the British army alono but would eventually 
bo extended to the Indian section of the army also. He foresaw much more inoreaso 
in the military exiienditure than had been announced. It was the Government of 
India's duty in the circumstances not to agree to payments being made by them. 

Mr. Williams, additional Defence Secretary, explained tho whole case and said 
tho Government of India had already sent an expert deputation to plaoo their views 
before his Majesty’s Government. The Government of India hoped thereby to 
obtain ‘a now deal' as a set-off against tho cost to India of improved conditions of 
services in tho British army which had been estimated to bo about Its. 1 and a 
half crores yearly. Ho advised tho mover to withdraw tho resolution ns any dis- 
cussion on tho subject at this stago was premature. Tho resolution was withdrawn. 

KEPaESENTATION ON WeST INDIES COMMISSION UnoED 
Sir Phiroze Sethna next moved a resolution recommending to tho Govornor-Gonoral 
in Council to ask tho Secretary of State for Colonics and the British Govoiiimeut, 

(al to include a nominee of tho Government of India in tho personnel of tlio 
Royal Commission on West Indies wliich tho Secretary of State for Colonies had 
recently announced and 

(b) to consult tho Government of India in framing tho terms of reforonco of 
that commission for tho reason that large Indian interests aro involved. 

He depicted a very poor picluro of Indian residents of West Indies and said 
though tho estimates sliowed that people weio thriving on Indian labour yet little 
attempt was being made to improve their economic, social and educ.ational condition. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad, member in charge of Indians Overseas portfolio, declared 
that Government of India had fuliv rc.alised their responsibility in regard to tho 
woUaie of their nationals abroad. Tho Govcinroent also felt that it was extremely 
important that Indians’ case should be properly put before tho Commi.ssion by a 
representative of the Government of India. The Government w.as in active corres- 
pondence with tho authorities in England in regard to this matter and hoped a 
decision would soon be reached. Ho assured tho mover that tho terms of reference 
of the Commission which wero announced in Juno wore fairly wide. 

In withdrawing tho resolution Sir Phiroze Sethna expressed the hopo that if an 
Indian wero to be appointed on tho Commission only such man should be sent who 
womu command the conlidenoo of the people of India. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad gave tho assurance and tho resolution thereupon was 
witlidrawu. 

Hie third resoimion moved by Kumar Bhanhar i?ay CTiaud/iuri/ recommending 
luai steps should be taken for constrnction of a railway lino between Issurdi railw.ay 
station on tho E. B. Railway and Sndhnganj or some place near it on the Brahm- 
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putra via Pabna city’ was similarly withdrawn when Sir Gathrio Russel, Chief 
Commissioner of Railways, explained that the proposed project would not give a 
reasonable return on the capital spent. 

Hixdh 'Womes’s Rioiit io PnoPEuir 

Mr. O. S. Motilal introduced a Bill amending the Hindu ‘Women’s Right to 
Property Act of 1937. 

The Bill proposes that the property which a Hindu woman gels with the present 
law shojild bo her present absolute property like that of the male heir instead of a 
limited interest which the law gives her now. The house agreed to its introduction. 

Haji Sped Muhammad Hussain (United Provinces) introduced a Bill amending 
certain provisions in the Indian Penal Code. Two Bills, namely, Mr. Susil Kumar 
Roy Cliondhnry’s Bill for restraining polj’gamy in British India and Mr. G. S. 
Motilal’s Bill declaring illegal polygamous marriages were circulated for eliciting 
public opinion thereon. The House adjourned till Sept. 13. 

REcnnniiENT ix Defesoe Force 

13ih, SEPTEMBER : — Sir David Devadoss, member from Madras, moved the 
following resolution : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor-General to take early stops to enlist 
suifnblo men from the presidonoy of Madras for (1) infantry, (2) cavalry and (3) 
artillery in tho Indian army and also (4) tho Indian air forces. 

Sir David Devadoss said that stout bodies and strong muscles did not count in 
tho modern warfare. Unflinching cour.ago, quickness in action, obcdionco to orders 
and intolligonco wore mostly in need now, and ho challenged anyono who could say 
that a Madraseo Sepoy lacked any of those requiroraents. Tho Madraseo won tho 
battle of Plassey, captured Burma and helped tho British in quelling tho Mutiny. 
Why should they now bo dubbed ns non-raartinl and excluded from tho array ? 
Tho consequonoo of classifying people as martini and nou-martinl and recruiting 
them on tho basis of that policy was that martial spirit in some areas had 
been killed. If this process continued India would easily fall a prey to any invader. 

Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu, moved an nraondment to tho efTect that early steps 
bo taken to enlist suitable men from Madras Proddoncy and ‘other provinces 
and areas inadequately represented in tho dofonco force’. 

Tho Commandcr-in- Chief opposed tho amendment on tho ground that throo 
days clear notice had not boon given by tho mover. 

Tho President, bon. Sir Mancchji Byramji Dadahhoy ruled the objection out 
of order remarking ‘when thoro had been special reasons’ ho alw.ays allowed 
such amendments. 

Sir A, P. Patro moved another amendment recommending tho recruitment 
of ‘suitable men from all nresidenoies for tho dofonco force’ and omitting 

clauses ono to four of tho resolution. 

Tho Commandcr-in-Chief deolaroi that recruitment to tho army at present 
was not being made on a provincial •b.asis, but on a class basis. Tho 
military authorities found by oxpoiioncc that certain classes should bo recruited 
without regard to any province. 

His Excellency endorsed tho remarks made by earlier speakers in praiso 
of Madrasees ns soldiers and added that tho llndrasqos were very good 

soldiers particularly when they nro fighting in suitable climate and conditions. 
Tho solo justification for tho present policy w.as that it guaranteed tho best 

possible material for each branch of tho army, and therefore, it gave tho 

possible return for the tax-payors’ monov. It would not bo possible at this 
juncluro to substitute a good regiment 'by another in order to satisfy provincial 
feeling. Ho had every sympathy with tho desire of the Madrasees to bo more 
strongly represented in tlio army th.on at present. Ho roust opposo both tho 

resolution and tho amendments. Thoro was no political consideration behind 

tho Government policy. It w.as entirely based on their determination to secure 
the best material av.ailablo upto tho limit of the Government's financial resources. 

Mr. P, N. Saprti argued if tho objective of tho British in India was dominion 
status or federation then it was not right to confine reernitment only to one or two 
provinces. It was wrong on tho part of tho Government to recruit Gurkb.as as 
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Nepal was not a part of India. If that policy was extended then the GoTernment 
should recruit men from Afganistan and China. 

Sir Uuhammad Yakub opposing the proposition said that a division of society 
into martial and non-martial classes was made many thousands of years back. 

Mr. F. F. ^alikar developed the point that in classifying Indians as martial and 
non-martial, the Government had a political motive. 

Syed Mohammad Hussain whole-heartedly supporting the present policy of the 
Government of recruiting on a class basis opined that this policy should not stand 
in the way of their accepting the resolution under discussion, because the resolution 
merely wanted recruitment from all provinces and not from all classes. 

Sardar Bahadur Buta Singh expressed sympathy with the motive of the reso- 
lution but expressed the view that the army must'contain men whose mettle had 
been tested. He, therefore, opposed the resolution. 

Mr. G. 8, Motilal deplored the absence of the people of Bengal, Bihar and 
Assam in the Army. 

Bat Bahadur Lain Bam Saran Das said that the classification of Indians into 
martial and non-martial was a myth. 

Sir David Devadoss, replying to the debate, explained that he did not wish any 
of the present units being disbanded, but he wanted reorientation in the recruit- 
ment policy so as to enable all Indians to enter the army. 

The C ommander-in- Chief , winding up the debate, reiterated the Government 
policy of recruitment and emphasised that there was no political motive in that 
policy. 

Mr. Pantulu's amendment demanding recruitment of men from those areas that 
were at present not adequately represented in the army, was passed, but the amended 
resolution was pressed to a division and defeated by 21 votes to 14, The Muslim 
League party voted for the resolution. 

Two non-official bills were introduced, namely, Mr. G. S. MolilaVs bill to provide 
for submission a certain statement of companies incorporated in or carrying^ on 
business in India and Syed Muhammad Hussain’s bill to amend certain provisions 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. The latter bill inter alia proposes to stop a trial 
with the aid of assessors on the ground that the majority of assessors take no 
interest in the trial and the court usually attaches no importance to their opinion. 
The House adjourned till the 15th. 

Bihta. Kailwat Disaster 

15th. SEPTEMBER Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a lengthy resolution to-day regarding 
the Bihta disaster deploring the loss of life in the disaster, offering sympathy with 
the relatives of the dead and injured, recording grave concern at the findings of 
Sir John Thom and recommending to the Governor-General in Council to make fall 
investigation into individual responsibility of officers and take suitable action against 
them and farther the design, purchase of XB engines should be subjected to a 
thorough, searching and independent inquiry and action be taken on all measures 
adopted for avoiding similar accidents in future. Mr. Sapru recognised that no 
amount of precautions would eliminate accidents altogether but in this case the 
accident was avoidable. He emphasised that humanity and justice required that 
compensation should be made on a generous scale to the victims and their relations. 
Concluding Mr. Saprn assured the Government that the resolution was not moved 
with any political motive. 

Mr. Bamdas Pantulu then moved an amendment in the shape of a substitute 
resolution, which was almost similar to the one accepted by the Government in the 
Assembly. Mr. Pantulu hoped that Sir Guthrie Russel would experience no difficulty 
in accepting his resolution which was accepted in the Assembly by Mr. Clow. Mr. 
Pantnln briefly elaborated the various clauses of the resolution and opined that 
experts in India could have concluded the inquiry regarding XB engines quite 
satisfactorily. As regards compensation to victims and their relations, he said what 
was necessary was a just and generous compensation as they must not forget that 
the money belonged to poor taxpayer. 

Bai Bahadur Lain Bamsaran Das expressed the view that increased Indian 
representation on the Pacific liooomotive Inquiry would have given more satisfaction 
to the general^ travelling public. 

Sir Guthrte Bussell, chief commissioner of railways, explained that his lips 
were sealed on many matters arising out of Sir John Thom’s report mentioned in 
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Mr. Sapra’s resolution as they were at present subjudice. He could therefore accept 
only some portions of Mr. Sapru’s resolution. However, he had no objection in 
accepting Mr. Pantulu’s resolution. He said that all that the' Government could do, 
apart from their action to prevent recurrence of railway disaster in future, was to 
compensate the relatives of the dead and the injured. He explained how live 
Governments, namely, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, U. P. and the Punjab had set up 
advisory committees for assessing compensation and how sympathetically the 
Government considered their recommendations. As regards the allegation of negli- 
gence on the part of the administration Sir Gnthrie said ; ‘‘rhe whole lot of officers is 
involved and we cannot pass judgment till all the officers responsible had a chance 
of stating their cases.’ He assured the members of the House that the composition 
of the Pacific Locomotive Committee conld not have been better. The Government 
could not have selected as members of this committee from among officers of railways 
who were held responsible for this disister. 

Mr. Sapm accepted the Congress amendment but urged that the enquiry info 
the conduct of individuals connected with the Biht.a disaster should be impartial 
and justice should be done to everyone irrespective of his status and office. 

Sir Guthrie Russell assured the House that the o.vpert committee’s report on the 
Pacific types of engines would bo laid before tlio House. If pos.sible, the House 
would be given an opportunity to discuss it. He, however, could not bind the ' 
Government to any undertaking that no action on the report would be taken unleas 
the Council had expressed its views on it. The Congress resolution was thereupon 
passe I. 

Two Bills Iktrodttced 

The Council allowed Mr. G. S. Motilal and Mr. Susil Kumar Roy Chaudhury 
to ioti'odnco their Bills, namely the Bill to provide for Charitable and other Blspo-' 
sitions of Property and the Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure for certain 
purposes rseo. 104) respectively. The House then adjourned till Sept. 20. 

EsnoRATiON Bill Passed 

20th. SEPTEMBER The Council passed the Emigration Bill in the form as 
passed hy the Assembly. Moving the motion for its consideration, Sir Jagdish Prasad 
said that the Emigration Act of 1922 enabled the Government to control assisted 
emigration of unskilled labour, hut it gave Government no power to control emigration 
of unassisted, unskilled labour. Experience had shown that lack of power tended to defeat 
the object with which the Eraig.'ation Act of 1922 was passed. The lack of power 
to regulate the total flow of emigration of unskilled labour was likely to operate to 
the detriment of Indian communities overseas. Sir Jagdish Prasad oonclnded that 
since almost all labourers emi T.atiag to countries overseas belonged to Madras, the 
Government of India cousulteJ and obtained the concurrence of the Madras Govern- 
ment before bringing forward this legislation. 

After Mr. V. V. Eaiikar, Syed Padshah Sahib Bahadur and Syed Hossain Imam 
had lent support to the bill. Sir Jagdish Prasad assured the house that Government 
had no intention of using the provisions of the bill arbitrarily, or in the interests of 
any particular class. He reiterated the Government policy of ‘constantly endeavour- 
ing to watch the welfare and prosperity of Indians abroad. 

The motion for consideration was passed unanimously. There being no amend- 
ments the second reading was rapidly gone through and the third reading was 
given without speech. The House then adjourned till the 22nd. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER The Council of State adjourned sins die today after a 
session lasting for 42 minutes. It pas.sed five Bills ns passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, namely, the Bill relating to the prevention of cruelty to animals and the 
regulation of admission of children to certain iodnstrial employments, the Bill to 
declare that certain defences shall not be raised in snit for damages in British India 
in respect of injuries sustained by workmen, the Indian Aiicraft Amendment Act 
and the Indian Tea Cess Amendment Act. 

The Council was then adjourned sine die. 
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The Indian Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session— Simla— 8th* August to 20th. September 1938 

SUPEBIKIENDESI OP iNSTTRiNOE 

, The antumn session of the Indian Legislative Assembly commenced at Simla on the 
8th. Auguit 1938. After interpellations, the President admitted Mr. A. Chettiar’s 
adjonrhinenf motion on the appointment of a non-Indian as saperintendent of 
insurance. 

Mr. AvinasMUngam Chettiar, moving, said that an important point to be con- 
sidered . was whether there were available suitable Indians qualified according to 
the provisions of the Act. He referred to the debate bn the Act and said that 
Sir H.-N. Sircar, in opposing the amendment of the European group demanding 
that the superintendent should ' be a fully qualified actuary, pointed out that the 
term ' ‘fully qualified’ had been defined as meaning an actuary, with 15 years’ 
experience and if that amendment was accepted it would shut out all Indians. 
Therefore it, was admittedly unnecessary that a candidate for the post should have 
l5‘ years’ experience. It might be necessary in England where actuaries were as 
a rule not men with the highest academic qualifications whereas in India the 
highest academic qualifications were possessed by actuaries. Government admitted 
that last year and Sir Muhammad Zafrullah admitted it to-day that there were five 
qualified actuaries. Why then did they consider the claims of only one of them 
and not of the rest ? 

Sir Muhammad Zafrullah, Commerce Member, referred to the definition in the 
Act and the debate on it during t*’e last Simla session. Ho contested the claim 
that if there were available qualified actuaries as defined in the Act then the 
question of experience did not arise. For the success of the Act, as the Congress 
speakers' declared in the course of the debate on the Bill, depended on the qualities 
of the -first superintendent. It was not enough that .the lequirements regarding 
minimum qualifications were satisfied. Sir Muhammad referred to the experience 
• of the six. Indians available and said that five of them, who acquired their qualifica- 
tions just before the Act, had had no previous experience and were very young 
in age. As for the sixth. Government found that, even assuming 
that he had the kind of experience necessary for the post, his salary and 
position were such that Government would have had to pay him an exceedingly 
high salary to get_ him. Sir Muhammad proceeded to explain the qualification of 
Mr. Thomas and said that his experience was longer than that of .the Indian and 
he bad been engaged in exactly the kind of work he would have to do in India. 
Out of the two men, the man better qualified for tho work was selected and inciden- 
tally the man who was available on a lower salary. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, leader of tho Congress party, said that the issue was not 
one as between one Englishman and one Indian. It was the claim of a national 
to the services of his country and he was glad to see that they were now forgetting 
the belief imposed on Indians that a foreigner, particularly a Britisher, was better 
than an equally qualified Indian. In this particular iustn'nce, when the Iiisuranco 
Bill was being discussed, Mr. Aikman of the European group moved an amendment 
to the effect that ‘a fully qualified actuary’ be appointed to tho post. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa (Congress party) moved another amendment demanding that ‘a 
qualified actuary] should be appointed. Sir N. N. Sircar accepting Air. Sri Prakasa’s 
amendment admitted that if Mr. Aikraan’s amendment was accepted then all tho, Indian 
actuaries would be excluded from tho appointment. 

Sir A. H. Qhuznavi, member of tho newly formed Muslim League party, 
explained. that he was at one with the Congress that wherever a qualified Indian was 
available it was the duty of Government to appoint an Indian. But tho question 
now was whether or not Government had deliboiately appointed a non-Indian 
actuary when they found a qualified Indian available. .Ho declared- that tho only 
available Indian was earning much more than Government could give him. 

Mr. M. S. Aney, le.ader of the Congress Nationalist party, said that tho Govern- 
ment of India was not acting in tho spirit of the Act in making tho appointment. 

A foreigner, he said, would not bo able to interpret tho Act in a national spirit 
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wborein the Act was passed. He was surprised that even after one hundred year's 
rule the Government had not understood the sentiments of Indians. 

The adjournment motion was defeated by 66 votes against 55. Sir Yamin Khan 
who appeared to be undecided for a considerable time finally voted in' the ‘noos’ 
lobby. His vote made a difference in the result. 

, Addiiional Defence Expenditoke 

9ih. AUGUST Grave warnings were uttered by leaders of all parties to-day 
over the failuie of the Government of India to hesist the imposition of an additional 
e.vpeudituie in I’espect of the British Army in India under Mr. Hore-Belisha’s 
scheme. The adjournment motion, which was the subject of the debate during 
which those warnings were* conveyed to the British Government, was carried by a 
huge majority of 71 votes against 33 votes. 

The European group, under the leadership of Mr. Aikmin, declared in hoarse of 
the speech that they would not support the motion because it only dealt with' one 
part of the efforts for the new deal in regard to the .military esponditure. But 
after Mr. Satyamurti's threat to the European group that India of the future would 
not forget or forgive the attitude of the European group on the present occasion an 
emergent decision was reached, whereby Mr. Aikman and his friends remained 
neutral. 

The facts that emerged from the debate were that one-third of the British Army 
is in India and the increase in emoluments and improvement in the condition of the 
service of soldiers would amount immediately to Rs. 2 crores. "While the Defence 
Secretary claimed that negotiations had not concluded, he had to tell Mr. Satyamurti 
that the new rates of pay had come into force with effect from Aug. 1 thereby 
making no further negotiations possible. 

The debate was raised to a high pitch by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, when he intimated 
the opposition of the Congress party and of India not only to the increase in 
military expenditure, but also to the existence of tho’British element in the Army, 
which must be removed. There was a common ground among all parties that both 
the Commander-in-chief and the Finance Member had fought against any additional 
burden on India’s military expenditure. 

Mr; Satyamurti pointed out why three Indian members did not resign over this 
issue which was of national importance. Addressing the three members be asked, “Have 
you no self-respect when such a fragrant injustice is being perpetrated in India 
not for the first time ? The significance of the query was felt as the three members 
sat rather seriously minded. Mr. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, spoke justifying Mr. 
Satyamurti’s remark that the Government of India had bee i badly beaten by the 
British "War Office. 

Coastal Traffic Control Bill 

Earlier in the day two non-ofiicial bills were referred to select committees. Sir 
Abdul Halim Ghuznavi described (he Government of India as Satanic for its 
attitude in respect of his bill for the reservation of coastal traffic, and Sardar Sant 
Si'igh made out a strong case for the amendment of Sec. 167 of criminal procedure 
code so as to give the accused persons an opportunity to be heard before the 
magistrates passed orders of remand. 

Affairs of Broadcasting Dept. 

1 1th. AUGUST : — Non-official resolutions were on the agenda to-day. The Erst 
was Sardar ilangal Singh’s recommending the appointment of a committee with 
a non-official majority to enquire into the working of the Boardoasting department. 
The resolution was moved on the last non-official day of the Delhi session. 

The suppoiters of the resolution made it clear that the resolution was not 
necessarily meant as a censure, but urged an enquiry which would serve to reassute 
public opinion that the new depaitment, which admittedly was not perfect, was 
proceeding along right lines of development. 

Members, opposing the resolution, stressed the futility of a committee of the type 
proposed to solve any problem connected with broadcasting in India. They thought 
that parts of movei’s speech during the last session were actuated by communal 
considerations. 

Mr. Clow. CommunicatioLS Member, replied to the points so far raised. He said 
(hat if they thought that a committee would be able to establish the radio manufac- 
turing industry in the country he would have favoured its appointment. But the 
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wanufacture could not be established in tha country for the reason that there was 
no adequate market and a market could not be created by a duty however hish. 
Mr. Glow vigorously refuted cliarges of favouiiiism and nepotism in appointments to 
the depaitraent aud declared that there was no truth in the statement that ono 
family monopolised a largo number of posts. Nor was there any justification for 
the impression that the department resoited to ‘hiiing and firing’. So far from 
the dismissals being two per diem as had been suggested there had only been two 
dismissals during the last three years. 

He proceeded to refer to the difficulty of satisfying the multiplicity of tastes in 
India. He invited the members to set themselves to the exercise of preparing a 
single days’s piogramme for broadcasting and thry would then lealise the diffiouiiy. 
He claimed that the daily piogramme offeted was a remarkably varied one and tho 
listener who was not pleased by it was hard to please. A comparison with tlie 
B. B. 0., he suggested, was unfair because the country served by it was l-17vh the 
size of India and spent fifteen times of what India did in recurring expenditure and 
had spent twelve times of what had been spent on equipment. After describing the 
rapid expansion of the department, Mr. Clow said that it had beed achieved at a 
very small expenditqro and explained that the whole capital expenditure as well as 
the recurring expenditure had not exceeded the total income derived from the 
customs and the listeners. Once again he stressed the iuojiportimeness of an 
exploratory peripatetic committee buriowing into details of each appointment and 
digging up the foundations now when a three-stoiey high strnctuio had been built. 
The radio was a instrument of immense good to India. It had awakened the people 
not only here but abroad to the cultural richness of India aud to its fundamental 
unity. He had also been struck by tho enthusiasm and absence of communal feeling 
with which the men bad been cooperating in the woik within the department and ho 
appettled for recognition and encouragement from tho iiublio. 

The resolution was put to vote and rejected without division. 

Braii Railway Disaster 

1 2th. AUGUST -.—The Assembly to-day adopted the following _ resolution ou 
Justice Sir J. 0. Thom’s report in connection with tlio Bihta railway disaster : — 

“This Assembly having considered the report of Sir Jolm Thom on the causes of 
the railway accident at Bihta, 

“Fiistly, deplores the loss of life involved and offers its sympathy to the relatives 
of the deceased and to the injured ; 

“Secondly, recommends that action be taken by the Government to give effect to 
the recommendations contained in tho report that design, purchase and continued 
purchase of tho S. B. engines shall be the subject of a thorough, searching and 
independent enquiry ; 

“Thirdly, recommends that full investigation be made into tho individual respon- 
sibility of the officers for the accident ; 

“Fourthly, recommends to the Government to take action and to adopt all mea- 
sures for avoiding similar accidents in future. 

“This Assembly further recommends that the report on the enquiries and the 
action that may te taken in consequence thereof be placed before the Assembly for 
consideration at an early date.” 

The original resolution was moved by Mr, A. G. Clow which was amended by 
Sir A. H. Qhuznavi as above. 

Sir John Thom’s report on the Bihta disaster produced an excellent debate, Mr. 
Clow, on behalf of the Government, opened cautiously, avoiding all controversial 
points, but it was significant that the first expression of tribute to Sir John Thom’s 
, impaitiality came fiom the Opposition. Mr. Clow considered the new committee 
extramdiMrily well qualified for the task aud that its terms of reference went farther 
than Sir Tbom’s suggestions. The latter had recommended a thorough, searching and 
enquiry and this new Committee would institute one. Mr. Clow hinted 
fnat aB engines did not deserve unqualified ' condemnation, for tho M. & S. M. 
railway had found them most satisfactory. Mr. K. Santanam was vigorous 
criticism of the Railway Board’s reckless extravagance in purobssing 
^ X.B engines between 192G and 1930 wi.hout proper trial and he asked the 
House not to overlook Sir John Thom’s finding that the accident was directly 
attributable to negligence. ' 
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Sir A H Ghuznavi, wlio moved a second amendment, practically on the 
same lines as Mr. Santanara’s except that it omitted any reference to tho 
culpahditv of certain individual officers, regarded tho Railway Board as primarily 
Tcsponsilde. Eeither the G. I. P. nor tho E. 1. K. had wanted XB engines 
but liad these thrust on 'them despite their protests. , , ^ , , , 

ilfr Sri Prolcasa complained that the Government of India had refused to 
accept Sir John Thom's findings, which in the case of any ordinary person 
would have been lecarded as contempt of court. , ^ r -r, 

Mr. OriiTiths, oh behalf of tho European Group, roundly charged the E. I._R. 
with cross negligence throughout, ignoring anthoritative warnings and sacrificing 
safety for speed. Mr. D. Das, as engineer, threw out several suggestions. He 
thought that an American expert would have been more useful on the Com- 
mittee. and for the Standardisation Office of the Railway Board, he had no 
USD. Safety inspectors, he thought, should be made independent of the Railway 
Boaid and placed under the Commerce Department. The House there adjourned 
till the 15ih. 


Anii-Recbuitmext Bill 

15ih. AUGUST A stormy and prolonged debate commenced to-day on the 
Defence Secretary’s bill to penalise speeches intended to prevent recruitment 
to tho army or to iiioito mutiny. 

The determination of tho Opposition to fight the Bill at every stage was 
indicated by neaily 40 amendments already tabled with objects including rejection 
of it altogether,' circulation up to various dates in 1939 and reference to a 
select committee. 

Sir Abdur Bahim, after hearing the Opposition members, ruled the motion 
out of order, as it went contrary to the practice of the House and would 
be inconsistent with the Standing " Orders inasmuch as tho motion of Mr. Satya- 
mnrfhi was not professedly dilatory but was tantamount to tho rejection of tho Bill. 

Next Mr. Satyamuith', Mr. Ayyengar, Sardar Sant Singh and Diwan 
I.alchand Navnhni ' moved for circulation of the Bill for different periods ranging 
from October 3C, 1933, till Soptemiier 30, 1939. 

They look a very serious view of the measure and Mr. Satyamurthi 
adopting tho procedure of tho House of Commons attempted by a dilatory 
motion to kill the Bill outright by moving that the consideration of tho Bill 
be postponed for nino months. The support given by Air. Desai and 
Sfr. Alley to this courteous method of dismissing the Bill was not shared in by 
Mr. Jihnali and fiimlly tho President ruled it out as contrary to standing order. 
Mr. Satyamurtlii u'lo’ptod tho next best procedure of moving for circulation of 
tho Bill fill the last day of the life of the present Assembly. His speech was 
heard with attention Ihroughont the one honr that ho was on his legs. Explain- 
ing tho (Congress parly's point of view he quoted the declarations of Mr. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, and General Herlzog, South African Premier, 
who had e.ach reserved to their countries the right to join or not in any war in 
which Great Britain might ho involved. He ridiculed Britain’s foreign policy 
and declared that India refused to he party to allowing her officers and soldiers 
to be cannon fodder for Britain in order to maintain her bloated Empire. The 
members of tho European group shouted ‘nonsenso’ when Air. Satyamurthi dos- 
ciil'cd Britain as an old _ woman who had lost her courage and was afraid of every 
d'ctator of Europe. Winding up his speech Mr. Satyamurthi observed that paoi- 
fioism was tho only Gospel which could save humanity and Mahatma Gandhi 
with his gospel of non-violenoo and his poliev of being friends of all and enemv 
of none, could save the world. 

The Muslim League party did not intervene in tho debate to-dav hut the Nationa- 
list parly ami othens declared their opposition to the Bill. Sardar Sant Sinnh 
hailmg from the Punjab, pointed out that occasions had arisen when even ' revolt 
against the established Government was justified even by jurists. 


. ICih. august i-J/r. Jinna/i sat Sphinx-liko through tho entiro debate to-day, 
rising only oneo lata in tho afternoon to ask tho Law Member whether the Government 
‘’’O only to oblige the Punjab Government or shared 
iPa r'*, ^ gave the assurance that 

\fLjn»n'“ 7 nV^ “Sr'o'' .“'s'',. ooDvinced of the necessity for the measure. 

.UQii/aiin Znfar Ah flung insinuations all round against tho Government for 
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ncglcctiDg Mr. Jiiinah and making contads only with Congress loaders, and against 
Congress imperialism. Finally, ho jumped on to the Government side, 'making only 
ono stipulation, namely, that the provinces should be entrusted with the working 
of Iho Bill. 

Mr. Oadqil, after desciibing the British Empiio as the greatest enemy of 
Islam, asserted that men would not bo lacking for defending India’s freedom or 
the integrity of her frontiers. Ho saw in the appointment of Mr. Williams, Addi- 
tional Defence Secretary, the commencement of an oia of fresh measures of which 
this was the fiist. Mr. Akhil Ch. Dutta recalled the period during the last War 
when India poured out men and money, but largo promises, followed by smooth 
cx-cuscE, had shaken the people’s confidence. “Wtll you consult India before the 
next War V” he asked the Defence cecrctaiy, because fiankly he would not give 
a blank cheque to the Executive. 

The Hon’hlo Mr. Maxtctll, after giving the nunse some details of widespread 
jiiopaganda against leeitiiting in the Punjab, asked whether it really advanced 
the cause of Pacifism. The rejection of the Bill as a mere gestuic, ho pleaded, 
amounted to gambling with the country’s safetv. 

Lnla Shamlal had some vigorous hits at Mr. • Nur Mahomed for his zealous 
advocacy on tho previous day in his homely and entertaining style. Mr. Josbt 
wondered why couuter-propaganda and better salaiies wore not tried in preference 
to the curtailment of freedom of speech and lastly came Mr. Abdul Qaitjum 
downright as usual in his condemnation. 

17lh. AUGUST : — Tho speech of Mr. Ohulatn Bhik Narautj belonging to the 
Muslim League party. levcak-d in a clearer perspective tho attitude of that patty _ in 
icspect of tho Bill to-day. He spoke, bo said, as a realist and a practical 
man of tho woild and though he could not find sudicieut words_ of condem- 
nation for the British Goveiumeut for using Iho Indian aimy for tho dismemberment 
of the Islamic empiio, he was not prepared to allow the safety of India to bo im- 
perilled by inteiforing with recruitment. Mr. Narnng quoted with some clltct from 
a speech of Sir. Bajagopalaohari, tho Madras Premier, justifying the need for the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act to quell Iho anti-Hindi agitation in south India, Ho 
defined the Muslim League party’s attitude as one in terms of tho amendment tabled 
liy aurilhcr Punjab Muslim member, to tho effect that tliis bill should come into 
force in any province only on such date as the provincial Government decide. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiijuin, tho Frontier Muslim belonging to Iho Congress party, nsked_ 
the Government : 'How long are you going to bank on tlio Punjab Mussalmans ?’ 
For his own part he relied on the speech of Nawalizada .Mahmud Ali Khan of Waha 
who was against Indians joining in tho army which would bo used as mercenaries 
for slrengihening British imperialism. 

Some portions of the speech of Mr. Abdul Qaiyum to-day were not liapidly ren- 
dciod and Sir Aubrey Metcalfe described it as unparalleled in Iho history of this 
Assembly. The Foreign Scoietary's complaint was that Mr. Abdul Qaiyum had in- 
dulged in an abuse of the libeity of speech to pour racial hatred in a manner whicli 
bo had not heard for the six long years that iic bad been connected wiili tho Hotiso. 
Sir Aubrey proceeded willi a warm defence of tlio present forward policy in the 
Frontier in order to protect tbo people of the .settled districts from tho trans-frontier 
tribes. 

There was no disposition on the part of (arty leaders to inlcrveno in to-day’s 
debate. On tho other hand, each leader was putting up his followers. In tho cir- 
curasl.iDccs, the speeches tended to bccoroo unnecessarily IcngUiy. Further they had 
tho elTect of widening tho gulf between tho Muslim League party and the Congress 
liarly. Tho speeclies of Mr. M. Abdul Ghani, a Mnslira member frem Bihar, and 
Kao Sahib N. Siva Kaj, a nominated member for depressed classes from south India, 
were full of accusaliou against tho Congress partv. Tho Honso then adjourned till 
the 22nd. 


22nd. AUGUST Two adjournment motions, one from Mr. Acinas^t/i'iipam and 
the other from sU. Ahhil Chandra Datta, suffered tho fate which most such motiorrs 
session, and then tho IIouso settled down to resume the dclato on 
Mr. ugilvje s Bill to penalise anti-rccruilmenl nelivitics. 

. ■'y' vehemently denied that any word hed been said to encourage 

moiEciplinc and threw out a clrillcnce to the Government to consult tbo Provincial 
Goverctnen'.s. If a majority of them favoured tbo me.isure, the Corigte:-'. Party 
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would reconsider its position. He acknowledged the hon. Mr. R. AT. Maxwell's 
dexterity and his conciliatory tone, but he had not proved the case for the Govern- 
ment that recruitment had suffered, though, even if it had, the proper remedy 
would' have been to remove the patent inegaalifies in the conditions XoLs'ervice as 
between Indian and British troops and to offer better inducements for- military 'life. 

Mr. M. S. Alley's was a masterly effort, strong, dignified and reasoned. He 
deplored the indecent haste with which the Government rushed the measure .without 
adequate proof of damage to recruitment, especially as there was not . any 
imminent danger ahead; The Government of India had, in the provincial sphere, 
shown during the last eighteen months consistent anxiety to avoid a conflict with 
the Congress, but why had they failed on this occasion to do so? British concep- 
tions of loyalty ho coiild not comprehend when they turned out a King who 
preferred love to his throne and swore loyalty to his successor. In any event what 
right Tiad they to expect the loyalty of a people who had been denied an effective 
voice in directing their own affairs ? “Would the Statute of Westminster apply to 
India, particularly as regaids declaration of war? ^ 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai rose and poured out biting sarcasm for nearly fifty minutes. 
He described the Bill as one of the blackest measures ever sought to be placed op the 
statute book. The fact that even persuasion was so much feared he took as a compli- 
ment to the power of the Congress Party. Only senility could think that a generous 
dose of repression would produce loyalty ; and where, he asked, were the promises 
made during the last war about the liberation of subject peoples ? Actually, the 
British 'Empire had added to its possessions under the guise of mandated territories. 

The Muslim Leaguers felt extremely uncomfortable as Mr. Desai ridiculed Mr. 
Zafar All’s fond hope that once the Bill became law, they could prevent Indian troops 
being used in Palestine or any Islamic country. Support to the Bill, he declared, 
involved betrayal of the country’s interests, 

23rd, AUGUST : — The Assembly to-day, amid great excitement, passed bj- 
05 to 55 votes, the Defence Secretary’s Anti-Recruitment Activities Rill. All tho 
amendments for circulation were pressed to a division and lost. 

The first division on Mr. Satyamurthi's amendment resulted in 65 votes against and 
55 for the amendment. The second division on Sardar Sant Singh’s amendment for 
circulation of the Bill was lost by 37 votes to 56. 

Mr. Jinnah made a singular speech in support of the position taken up by his 
parly. He affected to eschew heat and passion and patronisingly told the Congress 
Party that its present policy would do_ no good to the country. He was satisfied 
that Provincial Governments could not initiate such legislation and pleaded' that tho 
rejection of the Bill might mean the enactment of an ordinance. He chose the 
lesser, of the two evils in supporting the Bill, but proceeded to ' qualify 
it by conditions which Government had alieady agreed to accept. Cranks and 
crooks preach, pacifism,, it seems, in every country but he could not ignore tho 
present world conditions .and Congress speeches even more than Mr. Maxwell’s had 
convinced him of the necessity for the measure. 

Mr. Ogilvie, in winding up the debate, said that the existing laws wore insufficient 
to cope with the evil, though in the next breath he admitted that normal recruitment 
had not been affected. He reminded the Opposition of the Oath of Allegiance, 
and before concluding protested against “the intolerable nature of the stuff the 
Opposition had reeled out”. Before tho Chair could give a ruling on Mr. Satyamurti’s 
protest, the Defence Secretary substituted ‘speeches' for 'stuff’. Three divisions 
followed in all of . which the Congress Party lost by a margin of about ten votes. • 

■ Detailed discussion ' on tho clauses of- tho Bill followed in the afternoon, the 
Congress Party abstaining from participation except to • challenge a division at 
every stage. Mr. ' Ogilvie ' accepted everj’ amendment from the Muslim League 
without argument find •' Mr. Jinnah later admitted ho had bargained for tho.so 
terms as a condition for his support. The amended Bill requires proof of 
intention adveisely to affect recruitment and reduces the maximum se'ntonoo 
to one year and loaves it to the Provincial, Government to bring it into force. 
It also makes the previous sanction of the Provincial Government obligatory 
before every prosecution. 

. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Dr. Deshmukh and Mr. Sri Prakasa started the 
process of opposition all over, again in the third reading stage. Dr. Deshmukh 
bad some hits at Mr.' Jinnah's party. He asked, with reference to bis 
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suggestion that an ordinance 'was inevitable in case of rejection of the 
Bill, ■whether he wonll advocate suicide because death was inescapable for everyone. 

24th. AUGUST Mr. Ogilvie's Bill had its final passage through the House 
to-day, which it secured by a margin of 8 votes. 

. Mr. Satyamurti asserted that the Punjab Government as such has not 
asked for the Bill but only Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Sir Henry Craik and the 
Commander-in-Chief. He had challenged the Government to produce the Pnnjab 
Government’s despatch, if such a thing existed. It was a vigorous performance, 
in fact one of the best that Mr. Satyamurti has delivered this session, and 
the House enjoyed his analysis of Mr. Jinnah’s speech in judicial phraseology 
verdict for the plaintiff, decree for the defendant ; for while all Mr. 
Jinnah’s arguments had supported the Congress position, his votes had gone to the 
Government’s side. Mr. Satyamurti incidentally revealed the fact that the Ahrars, the 
Muslim Students’ Federation and other Muslim organisations had urged the Congress 
to stand firm in its opposition to the measure. Mr. Nauman, on behalf of the Muslim 
League, strove to defend the attitude of the Muslim League, while Mr. Sri Prakasa 
referred to the use of the Criminal Caw Amendment Act against anti-Hindi agitators, 
but ho argued that it only showed how absolute power demoralised every Party and, 
therefore, confirmed the fears of the Opposition as regards this new measure. 

Motor Vehicles Bill 

After Mr. Ogilvie’s Bill had been passed came Mr. CIoid's Motor Vehicles 
Bill. He expounded the changes made in the Select Committee and asked 
critics not to be frightened by the length of the Bill, for it contained nothing novel 
or drastic and only introduced a certain amount of uniformity in place of the 
divergent practices' in the different provinces. He regretted that uninformed 
criticism still persisted in some quarters about the sinister design to assist railwa.vs 
under cover of regulating motor transport. After all, the safety of the public, the 
protection of roads, the avoidance of cut-throat competition within' the motor industry 
itself were all commendable objects and the Government fully recognised the nece- 
ssity for a healthy development of motor transport in the interests of our towns 
and villages. 

25th. AUGUST After the question-hour to-day, the House rapidly thinned as 
it settted down to continue the debate on the first reading of the Motor Vehicles 
Bill as modified by the select committee. 

Mr. Nabibaksh Bhutto, speaking first, emphasised the importance of motor traffic 
which he said was equal to that of railw.ays and deserved equal encouragement. He 
considered that the regulations proposed by the Bill would bear so heavily on motor 
transport that few would come forward to undertake motor services. It was invi- 
dious to insist upon third party insurance in the case of motor transport and not 
upon railways in which the evil of overcrowding was as bad as in motor transport. 

Mr. Dalai pleaded for a reduction of driving hours for drivers of goods vehicles 
and for a more rigorous insistence on drivers refraining from alcoholic drinks 
before taking the wheel. The intelligence of an average man in India, he declared, 
was too low to be entrusted with a motor car or a motor cycle. Compulsory third 
party insurance should, in his opinion, come into force immediately ; and he suggested 
that it should be extended to provide hospitals with a statutory right to recover 
the liability incurred by them on treating casualties of motor accidents. 

Dr. P. AT. Bojierjee directed his criticism of the Bill mainly to what he described 
as 'additional objects and reasons’ which the Select Committee had embodied in 
Clause 42. He specified the considerations that should guide the Provincial Govern- 
ments in regulating and controlling motor transport One of these considerations 
were the desirability of the development of motor transport and the desirability of 
preventing the deterioration of the road system. He strongly objected to power 
of control being given to the Provincial Governments because they had an interest in 
the prosperity of the railway and would not be impartial. Further, there wore other 
provinces where Congress Governments did not exist. 

Mr. Manu Subedar, speaking on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce which he 
represented, supported the Bill and opposed the motion for circulation. He, however, 
could not understand how the Government which had opposed Sir Abdul Halim 
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Gbaznavi’s bill, which was attempting to fix maximum rates for water transport, 
could, at the same time, propose a similar measure for motor transport. He did not i 
agree with the provisions embodied in the Bill in the interests of the railways and 
that no Provincial Government would ever think of taking any action in the interest 
of the railways unless all possible economies had been effected in the railway 
administration. 

Mr. S. K, Som^ supporting the Bill, referred to the advantages which would 
accrue to the poor people with the development of motor transport which, according 
to him. was cheaper and more convenient. He, however, wanted the control and 
regnlation of the motor transport industry to be in the interests of the public and 
not in those of the railways which, ha said, was India’s great national waste and 
not a national asset. 


Muslim Women’s Divorce Bill 

26th. AUGUST The presence of a number of women in ‘Burqa’ in the 
public galleries to-day, which were full, reflected the interest around by Mr. Kazimi's 
Bill to consolidate the legal provisions regarding divorce among Muslim women, 
which was the first of the private Bills on the agenda to-day. 

The need for the Bill was explained by the fact that there was no provision in 
the Hanafi code of Muslim law enabling a married Muslim woman to obtain a 
decree from the courts dissolving her marriage in case her husband neglects to 
maintain-her, makes her life miserable by deserting or persistently maltreating her 
by .absconding, leaving her helpless. 

The debate on the Bill was Interesting in patches. Mr. Asaf Alt, pleading for 
reform as regards the marriage rights of Muslim women, delicately hinted that 
some parts of the Bill would need a careful scrutiny in the Select Committee, 
particularly the last two clauses. One laid down that the conversion of a 
married Muslim woman to any other faith could not by itself be a ground for 
the dissolution of the marriage and the other prescribed that all suits relating 
to Muslim marriage should be tried only by Muslim judges, even in High Courts. 

Bhai Paramanand and later Mr. B. Bajoria showed from the Hindu stand- 
point the dangers of Clause 5 and in this they found a recent statement of 
Sir N. N. Sircar useful and approprite. The House then adjourned till the 29th. 

Motor Vehicles Bill (Contd ) 

29ih. AUGUST The day was devoted to a general discussion on the Motor 
Vehicles Bill, Mr. Surya Kumar Som, Mr. Birendra Narain Chowdhuri. Mr. Baijnath 
Bajoria and Mr. Badri Butt Paude discussing the provisions of the measure in 
great detail. 

_ The speeches tended to be lengthy, practically everyone occupying forty-five 
minutes, except Mr. Aikman who, on behalf of the European Group, made, an 
admirably lucid statement defining his party’s attitude. Interest in the debate was 
kept alive by frequent cross-bench sparring, which went on throughout the day. 
Generally speaking, the Congress Party offered warm support to tho Bill on 
the ground urged by Mr. Anantasayanam Iyengar that railways had potentialities of 
becoming a national asset while motor transport was no industry at all, for in 
affording employment to loss than two lakhs of workers it was responsible for an 
annual drain of Rs. 9 crores. 

Dr. Sir Ziauddin, with a we.alth of statistics and graphical detail, considered 
tho Bill a ghastly jumble of ill-conceived provisions and wondered how motor 
transport could possibly survive such a formidable combination of adverse factors as' 
top-heavy charges and unmentionable roads. Mr. Aikman was apprehensive about the 
weight of too many restrictions especially on the single bus-owner. Nevertheless, ho 
offered discriminating support. The fixation of maxima and minima fares struck him 
ns being dangerous and the regulation of hours of work, however desirable in theory, 
was likely to prove impracticable. He w.anted no interference with inter- Provincial 
transport, for it was an essential feature of industrial development. He wanted to 
see long distance transport grow without obstacles, among which he placed variations 
of conditions in the different Provinces. 

Mr. Anantasayanam and later Mr. Oadgil vigorously defended the Bill as it had 
emerged from tho Select Committee though Mr. Pallitval was not free from doubts 
ns to tho unqualified excollenoo of tho measure. European interests were keen. They 
12 
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interpreted Mr. Aikman’s speech to mean a stimulating import of motor-cars, from 
England but they could not overlook the far larger issues involved id safeguarding 
the position of the railways from cut-throat competition. It became cleari th, rough 
Mr. Qadgil’s speech, that on some amendments to Clause 42, there would be interes- 
ting division's. 

3l8t. AUGUST A keen debate arose to-day on the question whether a licence 
used by any one other than the holder, must be presumed to have been so used with 
the holder’s consent. 

The Congress Nationalist Party wanted to amend sub-clause two, clause siy, 
to read, as to’ lows holder of a licence shall allow it to be used by any 

other ' person” and omit the following words : “and in the event of any contra- 
vention of this provision, a court may presume that the licence was so issued 
with the consent of the holder.” 

The hon. Mr. A. O. Clow, Communications Member, accepted the amendment, 
which was passed. 

The first division on the Bill occurred to-day and was lost by the Government. 
The division followed a debate lasting pearly an hour, the Souse at the end 
agreeing to empower any registered medical practitioner to grant a certificata 
of fitness for driving. This was secured by an amendment to sub-clause three 
of clause seven to omit the following words qnalifying a registered medical prac- 
tioner : “authorised by the Provincial Government by a rule made under section 
21 to grant such certificates.” Q 

Mr. 31 S. Avinashilingam Cheltiar, moving the deletion of these words, po.infed 
out that their retention would have the effect of restricting the power of grant- 
ing certificates to a certain small number of practitioners and thereby create a 
new “caste”. 

The amendm.ent was pressed to a division and passed by 67 votes to 37. 
Meihbers of the European Group for the first time during the session voted in 
different lobbies. Mr. Griffiths voted against while other members of the group 
voted for the amendment. 

The House rejected Dr. Sir Ziauddin's amendment to empower hakims and 
vaids to 'grant certificates of fitness. 'Further discussion was adjourned. 

lit. SEPTEMBER The debate on the clauses of the Bill to-day over 
which on the whole there was general agreement among all parties was, relieved by 
an incident which developed into a constitutional point. The amendment of Pro/. 
Ranga of the Congress party that a political offence should not be a disqualification 
for, a driver for getting a licence was being voted upon when Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dittta, Deputy President, made Mr. Satyamurthi^ one of the members of the panel 
of chairman, occupy the Chair and himself voted in the lobby and immediately came 
back and relieved Mr. Satyamurthi. As for Mr. Satyamurt’hi he had- already voted 
for the amendment before be was asked to take the Chair. All this happened when 
the President Sir Abdur Rahim was away for a while. The Muslim League partv 
practically eh bloc voted against the amendment. 

Sir Ziattddin Ahmed rose indignantly and enquired if it was right for the 
chairman, Mr, Akhil Chandra Dutta, to have gone and voted as he did. This, was a 
signal for excited scenes, European and Government members cheering Sir Ziauddiri 
while Nationalists and Congressmen standing by Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta. Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta was riddled with questions both from Sir Ziauddin and 

Sir'Muhammad Zafrnllah Khan and gave his ruling that his own, action was perfectly 

in 'order. 

The significance of the incident can be guaged by the fact that a tio had been, 
apprehended on' Prof. Ranga' s amendment, but actually, despite Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Datta’s vote, it was defeated by one vote. But still Sir Muhammad Zafrullah, pursuedi 
matter when the President as usual entered the chamber after disposing of 

office work, and there was another debate which brought Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta 
witp a, stern warning to Sir Abdur Rahim that his position was co-equal to his and 
• LL?, President could not reverse the. ruling given, by him (Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Datta) when he occupied the Chair. Mr. Bhulgbhai Desai 

warmly defended Mr. .^khil Chandra Datta’s action and gave, a similar 
warning to Sir Abdur Rahim. The issues now for Sir Abdur. Rahim, to decide wore 
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firstly, whether both the votes of Mr. Akhil Chaadra Datta and Mr. Satyaniurthi 
were valid, and secondly, when a person who occupied the Chair was entitled 
during the voting time to secure relief to go and vote or whether he had only the 
power to give the casting vote. Sir Abdur promised to give a considered ruliilg. 

Indianisation op Aemt 

2nd. SEPTEMBER -.—Maulana ShauJcat _ Ali moved for a committee of the 
legislature to implement the recommendation of the Sandhurst Conamittee of 1929 
for reviewing the working of the Indian Sandhurst. The amendments of the Congress 
party, which were later supported _ by the Muslim Leaguers, suggested that the 
committee should consist of a majority of members from among non-official and 
elected members of the House. But there was an amendment in the name of Mr. 
A. Aikman, leader of the Eurojiean group, which the Government was p'repared_ to 
support. Eventually, however, the resolution of Maulana Shaukat Ali was carried 
without division, thereby comniitting tho Government to demand of the Houser for 
the immediate appointment of a committee to review the working of the Indiah 
Sandhurst. 

The speech which seriously disturbed the Congress party and compromised its 
attitude was made by Mr. Subbaroyan, the only lady member of the House. Speak- 
ing extempore and helped only with a few notes she was heard with attention, 
particularly by the ladies in the gallery but the views she uttered were considered 
ultra moderate by the Congress party to which she belonged. She was loudly cheered 
as she resumed her seat with an appeal for mutual goodwill, coolreration and friendly 
relations as the only method for the successful working of reforms. 

Mr. Ogilvie's reply on behalf of the Government was one of the acceptance of 
the resolution in principle, especially, as the new scheme for the future working of 
the Indian Sandhurst was nearly ready and could be placed before the oommitteb. 
This did not satisfy Mr. Bhulabhai Desai who, speaking with warmth, reviewed ihe 
whole defence policy of the Government of India, particularly, the great disparity 
in status between the Indian and the Britisher. He stood out and out for complete 
Indianization. 


President’s Rdlino 

5lb. SEPTEMBER Before the House plunged into the intrioaoies of the 
Motor Vehicles Bill to-day, the Ghair gave a carefully worded ruling regarding the 
Deputy President’s right to exercise his vote during a division so far as it 
concerned Thursday’s incidents, but for the future he laid down, despite Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai’s contention to the contrary, that the Chair had the right to 
give guidance and he proposed to do so. Once a division-bell had rung, the lobbies, 
he categorically stated, were part of the House and, theiefore, the Deputy 
President could dot be deemed to be absent from the House in going into the 
lobbies for recording his vote. Moreover, complications would arise in the evefal 
of a _ tie. The ruling was applauded generally as fair though Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai seethed to entertain doubts about the competence of the Chair to give one. 

Atrocities in Burma — Adj. Motion 

Sir Reza Ali, former Agent-General in South Africa, and Messrs, tyabji and 
Dadachanji, Burma Indian delegates, were present in the gallery when an ad- 
journment motion in regard to Burma riots was discussed. The Government of 
India wete keen that no censure should be inflicted on them for the failure of 
the Burma Government to prevent the riots. But the opposition was keen on carrying 
the motion if for no other reason than to convey the message of encourage- 
ment to the Indian nationals in Burma and their determination to stand lip for 
the self-respect and honour of India. Despite the efforts of Sir Jagadish Prasad 
and Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai to prove that everything possible had been done 
by the Government of India, the motion was carried without division. 

Sir Ziauddin, as a member of the Muslim League Party, initiated the debate 
and gave it a good start by displaying photographs of some of those who had 
been killed and asked, whose blood would not boil at the sight of those atrocities. 

Mr.. Satyaniurthi took up the thread and asked if the Government of India 
would have kept quiet in case even a single Britisher had been killed. The facts 
were so heart-rending that he was constrained to suggest that either Sir Jagdish 
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Prasad or Sir Girija Shaukar Bajpai should have flown to Rangoon, particularly as tho 
Burma Government had refused to help the refugees and tried to appease the wrath 
of the House by promising to despatch Mr. Satyanathan i.-c. s. as agent in Burma 
almost immediately instead of next month as originally planned. This agent would 
be in a position to lead evidence on behalf of India and the Indian community 
before the commission that has been appointed by the Burma Government. Then on 
the question of compensation to the victims the Government of India had already 
represented to the Burma Government. Thinking that this was enough evidence of 
the Government of India’s alertness and sympathy with tho Indian community, Sir 
Jagdish asked ; ‘What more can be done ? 

Mr. F, E. James asked the Government of India to see that the agent who would 
be shortly going to Burma ocoapied tho same status and performed the same functions 
as the Agent in South Africa and not as the agents in Ceylon or Malaya. Ho also 
wanted the Government to consider the question of despatching all Indian troops 
to Burma to assist the Burma Government. Mean- while the Government of India 
must compel the Burma Government to accept the principle of compensation for 
loss of life and property. 

Motor Vehicles Bill (Contd ) 

The Assembly next disposed of nine clauses of the Motor Vehicles Bill. A division 
was called on a Nationalist party amendment to fix maximum periods of disquali- 
fication for reckless driving, unauthorised racing and using a vehicle without a 
permit, and resulted in a win for the Opposition. 

In the original Bill disqualification was prescribed in a proviso to Clause 17 which 
laid down the minimum period of such disqualification. Prof. P. N. Banerji vented 
that a maximum period of two years for reckless driving and unauthorised racing 
and one year for using a vehicle without a permit should be provided. The amend- 
ment was passed by 68 votes to 36. 

Twelve more clauses were next passed by the Assembly. In the course of tho 
discussion the House negatived by 44 votes to 35 tho European Group’s amendmont 
to insert a provision requiring application for certificates of fitness of transport 
vehicles to be made in a prescribed form giving sufficient details about the vehicle. 

Another amendment moved by the Government to regulate tho periods during 
which certificates of fitness should remain effective was opposed by the European 
Gioup and the Nationalist party. It was pressed to a division and accepted by a 
majority of 76 votes to 35. 


6tb. SEPTEMBER : — Buses, used by schools to bring children, would havo no 
need to obtain a permit from the Regional Authority, according to an amendmont 
to the Bill, was passed by the Assembly to-day. 

Mr. Bhutto, the mover, Messrs. Bhulabhai Desai, K. Santanam and Ranga, 
commending the amendment, referred to the fact that these buses wore not run 
on profit and that the charge levied was in many cases hardly enough to cover the 
maintenance of tho vehicle. 


The hon. Mr. A. 0. Clow, Communications Member, suggested that there 
was no need lor a specific provision of this kind as he felt that exemption in tho 
case of such vehicles would bo automatically granted. 

The amendment was agreed to without a division. 

Tho House next launched in a discussion of Clause 42. Tho cheers that greeted 
Mr. 5. K. Som, as he rose to move for the omission of tho clause, indicated the 
general expectation of a prolonged and spirited debate. 

Mr. Surya Kumar Sen moved tho amendment to delete Clause 42, giving 
power to the Provincial Governments to control road transport. He declared that 
this clause was mainly to protect railways from tho competition of buses in long 
distance traffic. Boses, ho declared, offered greater conveniences and safety, parti- 
culmly in avoiding the pilfering that was going on in railway stations and the 
memoient handling of goods by tho railways. Ho condemned tho railways as wicked, 
incompetent, careless and callous in the treatment accorded to tho lower class 
pa.ssengcre. Therefore, why shonld buses bo bound down to various inconveniences, 
to save tho railw.ays, which are as beyond the control and reach of the House as 
tho viceroy himself? 

co-ordination and co-operation, Mr. Som declared that it was as stupendous 
I co-operation between England and India so long as India 

was not free to determine and settle bet own affairs. He, for one, would not ask 
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the House to cive dictatorial powers even to Mahatma Gandhi himself, being aware 
of the use made hv Hitler, Mussolini and staiin of such powers. How could simdar 
Swer brg“rn to the Provinces over road transport ? The Provinces, Mr Bom 
pointed out, were now interested in railway revenues. Therefore, such absolute 
power could not be entrusted to them. 

Mr K Santanam, who was reputed to be the author of the Clause in the Select 
Committee, vigorouslv defended its purpose and principles. Ho said that the original 
Bill gave representation to railways in all the bodies to be set up to carry out co- 
ordination : the Bill also gave power to the railways to oppose the giving of permits 
to long or short distance motor transport. But Clause 42 eliminated the railways 
from functioning in the Regional and Provincial Transport Authorities. 

The clause (said Mr. Santanam) had been criticised as favouring railways and 
speeches had been made as though the railways need not be considered a national 
asset. It looked as if foreign rule had produced a mentality, which dared not claim 
what really belonged to the country. In spite of the mismanagement that had gone 
on for a long time, the railways did belong to the country and it was necessary to 
see that when the people inherited that property ultimately, it did not come to them 
in a worse condition than now. 

One of the most important effects of the clause would be to counteract the 
provision of the Government of India Act, which removed the railways from the 
purview of the Provincial Governments. The clause provided a point of almost 
dailv contact between the Provincial Governments and the railways. 


Mr. F. E. James, explaining the European Group's attitude, made it clear that 
(heir opposition to the principle of the clauso_ had nothing to do with the fact that 
some of the group represented the motor industry. Even if every motor oar, bus 
and lorry were produced in this country, as it would be one day, they would take 
precisely the same point of view with regard to the clause. They were not opposed 
to a proper co-ordination, but to the clause as it stood and to the principle of it. 


“We believe that co-ordination is difficult, if not impossible, between the two. 
In the absence of such unified control, co-ordination would be domination.” The 
Provinces, continued Mr. James, had no control over the railway system and yet 
this clause gave them far-reaching powers of control over the rival system of road 
transport. Mr. James took each provision and declared that it was not proper in a 
clause of this kind. If the clause remained in the Bill, the Provincial Governments 
would have the power to take off ail the roads, all public and private carriers. He 
voiced strong objection to the power of fixing maximum and minimum fares being 
given to the Provincial Governments. The regulation of rates should, Mr. 
James contended, be left to be determined by ecnomic factors. He suggested 
that co-ordination should be attempted at the place where the controlling 
authorities could meet and discuss things. He admitted the constitutional difficulty 
under present conditions under which the control of railways was at the Centre 
and the control of roads was in the Provinces, but he thought that in the 
Transport Advisory Council, they had the embryo of a machinery for real 
co-ordination. 


Mr. Bhiilabhai Desai, Leader of the Opposition, in reply to Mr. James, quoted 
further from his own speech referred to by Mr. James, The opposition of the 
European group, said Mr. Desai, could be understood from the fact that in his 
(Mr. Desai’s) speech, he had referred to the road transport industry and explained 
how it would bo an exaggeration and wrong in perspective to consider it a national 
industry. Opposition to such a point of view was not surprising when it came from 
representatives of those who wanted to sell oil and cars, no matter what liappened to 
the railways. As regards the clause itself, it omitted the only one ohjection which ho 
(Mr. Desai) had expressed to co-ordination between road and rail transport. It removed 
the railway from the machinery proposed by the Bill for the purpose of co-ordination. 
Mr. James had spoken of the absence of control over the railways, bat if he was 
asked to give - his co-operation in any effort to secure that control and make the 
Federal Railway Authority responsible to the people, . then his co-operation would go 
to the Government. Mr. Desai continued that Mr. James had argued that the clause 
would enable the Provincial Governments to prohibit all motor traffic on roads That 
was not correct and he was sure that Mr. James realised it. The section did not mean 
^t the Provincial Governments could make motor transport disappear to-morrow 
Every action to be taken by the Provincial Governments had to be taken under 
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Bpecified conditions and every such action was sul'joot to cancellation or variation, 
should it bo necessary subsequently. For instance, no Provincial Government was going 
to Gx the rate and restrict the routes unless such restriction was necessary under 
given conditions. The clause was essentially an enabliiig one and no Provincial 
Government were called upon to prohibit anything. 

Mr. Desai closed with a refefence to the comparative value of rail and road 
transport from the point of view of the nation as a whole. Ho had no objection 
to giving encouragement to the motor industry but such enoour.agomont must bo 
tempered by the consideration of how much the country had to pay out to the 
foreigher in order to give such encouragement. He said that though a direct con- 
trol of railways was not constitutionally possible, pressure could bo exerted through 
the Provincial Governments on the railways in order that every means of transport 
might bo co-ordinated. 

Mr. Azhar Alt opposed the amendment. Sir Ziatiddin Ahmed was spc.aliing 
when the Assembly adjourned. 


7tli. SEPTEMBER The Assembly rejected without a division to-day Prof. 
Banerji's amendment to delete the provision enumerating the condition under which 
the Provincial Governments were cmpowoied to control rnad_ transport. 

Mr. Brojendra Narayan Chaiiihttry's amendment to sulistituto the provision 
by which the Provincial Governments wore directed to tiiko into account “tlio 
desirability of preventing the deterioration of the vahiahio national assols in 
Indian Itailways" by a new piovision namely “the dcsirabilily of co-ordinating 
road and rail transporl” was accepted. 

Mr. T. S. Avimshilingom Chetiiar's amendment to add also tho “desirability 
of preventing uneconomic competition among motor, vehicles" to the considora- 
fion.s which tho Provincial Governments Wcic to take into account when con- 


trolling toad transport, was accepted. 

Mr. Javics then moved that part (1) of sub-clauso (1) of Clause 42 be omitted. 
After a short debate, tho amendment was pressed to a division aud lost, 31 
voting for and 80 against. 

An amendment seeking to remove tho Provincial Governments’ power of pro- 
hibiting, subject to certain conditions, the conveying of long-distanco goods trafGo 
generally, was also lost without a division. 

Before rising for tho day, another _ amendment seeking to exclude - private 
carriers from llio prohibitions and restrictions to bo enforced on long-distanco 
traffic, was also pressed to a division and lost by 30 voles to 78. 

ClauFO 43 occupied tho whole of to-day's sitting aud when Ihe House rose for 
the day, 32 out of 54 amendments to the clause had beou disposed of. 

Tho Congress Nationalist Patty moved most of the aroendmoutB considered to- 
day, but none of them w.as adopted. 


8ib. SEPTEMBER : — Tho implications of tho State having tho power to fi.v 
maximum and minimum bus fares and freiglils were discussed at length lo-day on an 
amendment moved by Mr. F. E. James, seeking llie deletion of tho provision, 
in clause 42, giving such power to the Provincial Governments. Mr. James, 
supported by Sardar Sant Singh, argued that the provision was a Socialist one 
and declared that the hou. Mr. x\. G. Clow, in company with tho Congress Party, 
was going down the slipjiory slope of Socialism. 

Mr. A. O. Vloio referred to tho fact that the princi(de of fixing maximum 
and minimum fares w.as enshrined in tho Bill as originally diaftcd, and wa.s 
not a refotm duo to the infiucnco of the Congress or tho Socialists. Even if there 
were any changes produced iu him by his assoemtiou wiili the Congress in the Select 
Committee, or by tho debate in tho House, that would i;ol lo a fault. The amend- 
ment was negatived. 

• amendment, moved by Pandit L. K. Mailra, lo denv to the I’roviu- 

c ai tioverninpniR the power of fixing the minimum fares, g.ave‘Mr. N. O. Jlanoa 
'’J’l’S.v*'”' .}° reply to^ Mj'. .Jarnes. Mr. Ranga declared that tho provisions 

" .... lo do with 


an _ _ _ 

''T’ts drafted by a Congicfsraan, had nothing 
wUI In Congress Patty becomes Socialist, Iben 

n s .irfieu . , j‘>s I'assporl to go back home.” (Lnugbler.) 

ciiilbed nut hullock-cart drivers who, lio s.iid 

a«cnt‘ waL losC 


Mr. Jarnts 
Ho pul in 
would lo 
buses. Tlio 
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A number of amendments to Clause 42, that were moved to-day, were rejected 
by the House and the Clause, amended as follows, was passed amid cheers 

(1) “A Provincial Government, having regard to (a) the advantages offered 
to tho public, trade and industry by the development of motor transport ; (b^ 
the desirability of preventing the deterioration _ of the road system ; and (c) the 
desirability of preventing unecononiic oompetition among motor vehicles ; and 
after having heard tho representatives of the interests affected and having coir- 
sulted tho Provincial and Regional Transport Authorities concerned, may by noti- 
fication in the official gazette, 

(1) Prohibit or restrict throughout the Province or in any area or iu any 
route within the Province, subject to such conditions as it may thinh desirable, 
the conveying of long distance goods traffic generally or of prescribed classes of 
goods, by private or public carriers ; or 

(11) Fix maximum or minimum fares or freights for stage carriages and 
public carriers, to be applicablo throughout the Province or within any areas or 
any route within the Province, 

(2) The Provincial Government shall permit, at such intervals of time as It 
may fix, the interests affacted by any notification issued under sub-section 
(1) to malic representations urging the cancellation or variation of _ the notification 
on the following grounds, namely •. — (a) that the railways are not giving reasonable 
facilities, or are taking unfair advantage of the action of the Provincial Govern- 
ment under this section ; or (hi that conditions have changed since the publication 
of the npliCcation ; (c) that the special needs of a particular industry or location 
rctiuiro to bo considered afresh. 

(3) If the Provincial Government, after considering any representation made 
to it under sub-section (2) and having heard tho representatives of the interests 
affected and the Provincial and Regional Transport Authorities, is satisfied that 
any notification issued under sub-section (1) ought to be cancelled ■ or varied, it 
may cancel the notification or vary it in such a manner as it thinks fit.". 

Before the House rose for the day, tho next four clauses were also passed. 

Mussm Women’s Divorce Bili, (Contd.) 

_ 9th. SEPTEMBER : — Tho Assembly to-day continued the debate on Mr. Kaemi's 
Bill to consolidate tho provisions of Muslim Law relating to suits by married 
Muslim women for tho dissolution of their marriages and to remove doubts as 
,to the effect of apostasy of a married Muslim woman on her marriago tie. Mr. 
Knznii had moved the rcferenco of tho Bill to a Select Committee on the last non- 
official day. 

Mr. O. B. Nairang referred to tho many judicial rulings, holding that apostasy 
automatically dissolved that marriago of a Muslim woman, and said that these 
rulings wore leally blunders heaped one upon another and constituting a real 

tr.agedy of errors. Tho real authorities .on this matter, he declared, were the 
Manlvis and not the courts. To, a reference made by him 65 well-known Maulvis 
had replied and out of them 48 had expressed themselves in favour of Clause 5-A. 
As regaids the fear that tho clause would prevent the return to the Hindu, 
fold of a Hindu woman abducted and forcibly converted and married to a 

Muslim, Mr. Nairang assorted that tho clause would not apply to such a 
marriage. It tho woman was forcibly converted, then she could not he- 
«orao a Muslim and a foioiblo marriago was a contradiction, in terms. She 
was, as far as the Bill was concerned, a tree agent to do as she liked. 

Dr. O. V. Dcshmul'h,, while expressing his full sympathy- with the Bill, 

did not want it to be. approached from the same point of view as the. 

mover and of Mr. Nairang, who was supposed to be. the real author of 

tho Bill. Ho was opposed to the Legislature lending itself to perpetuate, the doctrines 
any particular school of law whether it he according to the decrees of any 
Shastris or the Falwas of any Ulemas. Tho questions should bo approached- from 
Mn sociaLreform, in a spirit of cquitv, justice and good conscienco. 

W hen marriage was a matter of contract, its participants should be given freedom 
to follow tho dictates of reason and tho. Jaw. should not be made to support any 
particular school or law. He, therefore, was not, in favour of those sections whien 
referred to tho two schools of thought, namely Maliki and Hauafi. 
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Tarning to tlie provisions dealing with the ' grounds of divorce, Dr. Deshmuth 
felt that they did not include all possible aud legitimate grounds such as leprosy, 
venereal diseases, etc. It was not enough to say “for any other reason which may 
be sufficient under Muslim law for the dissolution of a marriage.” This would 
be vague and leave room for misinterpretations and misunderstandings. The clause 
providing for the trial of suits took away what was meant to bo given under 

the new Bill. The woman would have to undergo difficulties if there were no 

Muslim judicial officer available in her district. The methods by which the re- 

lief provided by this Bill could be obtained, should not be ojcpensive and should 
give sufficient facilities. 

A learned discourse on the Muslim marriage law by the hon. Sir Afahomed 
Zafrullah, Commerce Member and Leader of the House, weighted with quotations 
from the Holy Koran, kept the House and the full galleries interested for nearly 
an hour. The hon. Sir Manmatha Nath Aluhherjee, Law Member, followed 

with a powerful address, delivered with stateliness and enlivened by 
humorous anecdotes. Mr. AI. S. Aney, Leader of the Congress Nation.alist Party, 
then began his speech but had not concluded - when the debate was adjourned 
till the next session and the House rose for the day. 

Motor Vehicles Bill ( Coxio. ) 

1 2 th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed clauses 57- A to fi3 of the Motor 
Vehicles Bill to-day and took up consideration of Clause C4, dealing with the 
restriction of the hours of work of the drivers. 

In tho course of the debate, two amendments moved by Mr. N. M. Joshi 
were accepted ivithout a division. By the first amendment, the period for which 
a driver should work at a stretch, was reduced from 6 and a half hours to 5 
hours. Mr. Joshi’s other amendment provided that the hours of work of a driver 
should not be more than 9 hours a day. 

A third amendment by Mr. Joshi sought to empower the Provincial Govern- 
ment to modify the provisions referring to the hours of work in prescribed cir- 
cumstances to increasing the intervals of rest to one hour instead of half an 
hour, by reducing the hours of work per day to eight, by reducing the hours of 
work per week from 64 to 48 and by requiring that a driver should havo an 
interval of rest of 24 hours or one calendar duty in each week. The amendment 
was pressed to a division and rejected by 34 votes to 29. 

The amendment was supported by tho Government and opposed by tho 
European Group, the Congress Nationalists and tho Muslim League while the 
Congress Party remained neutral. 

The hon. Mr. R. AI. Afaxivell, Homo Member, thou presented the report of 
the Select Committee on tie Bill to amend the law relating to the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. 

CoxxROL or Militaht Expekditure 


13th. SEPTEMBER There was a rally of all Opposition forces, both Hindu 
and Muslim, in the Assembly to-day in condemnation of a strict financial control over 
the military expenditure in- India. 

A cold reception was given to Hie announcement made by Sir James Origg, 
Finance Member, that the British Government had agreed to increase tho annual 
grant paid under the Garran Tribunal’s recommendation to £2,000,000. As for 
the capital grant of £5,000,000 for re-equipment of British and Indian units in 
India and for the R. A. F. squadrons, the criticism voiced was that India would 
have to incur a recurring expenditure on these re-equipped forces The Finance 
Member appealed for goodwill in the working of the constitution and for partici- 
pation in the next war if India wanted increased powers. 

Cries of ‘No’ that greeted the Finance Member’s observations reflected the 
strength of feeling against the niggardly grant towards the military expenditure 
from Britain and also displayed the refusal of the Assembly willinalv to helo 
Britain in any war. ■’ ^ ^ 


Mr. B7mia6ftat Dfsat raised the debate to an emotional pitch. In his opinion 
the increased giant was but a huge joke and he said that in*a refused to ho 

in any war. With memories of breaking of 
pledge by Britain after the last war, Mr. Desai caustically commented on Sir 
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James Grfeg’s statement and concluded ; ‘Goodwill cannot bo eslablisbed except 
by goodwill and India cannot work tlio constitution at the point of a bayonet.’ 

The debate was continued by Mr. Jlf. S. Aney on behalf of the Nationalist Party, 
eyed Gbulam Bhtk Nairang on behalf of the Muslim League Paity, and Sir 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan and Mr. C. M. G. Ogilvie on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. The Commerce Member declared that the Indians were anxious to defend 
India just as on the Inst occasion for the liberty of India and for the integrity of the 
empire. This observation, however, met with" loud protestations from the Opposition 
benches while it was cheered on the Government benches. 

Mr. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, reiterated the bureaucratic view that the sharing 
of Government’s confidence with the Opposition in defence matters would moan 
breakdown of the entire fabric of the defence policy. 

To the detnand of the Assembly for a committee to examine the financial con- 
trol now exercised over the military expenditure, there was a poor response from 
the Government as Lord Chalfied of the British Admiralty would bo coming 
over to India in cold weather for an enquirj^, whereas the Assembly both by 
snoeehes and bj' votes recorded its verdict in favour . of a committee with an 
elected non-official majority to go into tho matter. A heavy defeat sustained by 
the Government did not apparently create any effect on them : for not only on 
tho resolution of tho Congress party for a committee but also on two amendments 
that followed they persisted in dividing tho Douse. 


Motor VEtnetES Bitn (Co.vtd.) 

I4lfi. SEPTEMBER Tho Assembly to-day made rapid progress with the 
dotailed debate on tho Motor Vehicles Bill, of which over thirty clauses wore disposed 
of during tho sitting, up to clause 90. These included a number of provisions 
relating to insurance, which proved to be considerably less contentious than had 
been expected. 

Tho European Group made an unsucccssf.il attempt to exempt from third party 
insurance those owners who donosifod with tho Acoountnnt-Genor.al, centra! or 
provincial, a lakh of rupees. Mr. K. E. James, supported by Mr. Boyle, explained 
that a similar provision existed in the British Act and argued that thero could hardly 
bo any accidents which could not bo covered by a lakh of rupees. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. Satyamurli and Mr. K. Santanam, opposing tho 
amondraont, pointed out firstly that it would put a premium on bigger bus operations ; 
secondly, if tho bigger corporations did not take out third (larty insurance policies, 
then tlio premium for tho othcr.s, who did take out such policie.s, would bo 
correspondingly higher ; thirdly, it would be absurd to lay down a uniform deposit 
of one lakh, no matter what tho number of vehicles owned was. 

Sir M, N. Mukherjee, Law Member, supported the amcndmpnt on behalf of tho 
Government and pointed out that such a provision existed in tho Bill before it 
was sent to (lio Select Commitfeo. The amendment was rejected without a division. 

By a Government amendment, cLaiiso 91 requiting all vehicles to bo insured 
against third parly risks was altered so ns to exempt the paid driver from tho 
consequences of contravontion of (he requirement if the driver acted witbotit 
knowledge of tho absence of an insurance policy. The Assembly adjourned at 
this stage. 


15th. SEPTEMBER Fourteen more clauses of tho Bill were passed 
by tho Donso before tho hincli interval. A new clause moved by Prof. 
Boncr/re was also p.issed. It cmjiowored Provincial Governments, by notific.ition, 
to appoint a person or body of persons, without the right to .wljudicate, to investi- 
gate and report on accidents involving tho de.itli of, or bodily ininrv to, any person 
nrising out of tho uso of motor vehicics and the extent to which their claims to 
compensation have been satisfied and to advise and assist such persons or tbeir 
representatives in representing their claims for compensation. 

Tho motion w.as supported by iho Government. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, opposing tho clause, appealed to tho Ilousa to remember 
tliat in an already impoverished country it was not alvisabie to add to the burden 
by n moltiplicily of now bodies. The Ilonso. accepted the new claiiso by 49 votes 

'0 'J3. . . 

An amusing comparison betweaa honor.iry anl paid niigistrates was made by 
Sir Ziauddin in tho course of tho debate ou a successive series of amend- 
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; 

ments moved by members of the Congress Nationalist and Muslim Ls.igne parties 
and by Mr. Abdul Rashid Ohaudhury to reduce the maximum, penalty provided 
in Section 111 for minor offences. 

The penalty of Rs. 50 was sought to be reduced successively to Rs. 2 and to 
E.S. 5 and finally the House agreed to Sardar Mangal Singh’s amendment to fix it 
at Rs. 20. ....... j 

A cognate provision for a fine of Rs. 250 for a repetition of the offence encountered 
determined opposition from the Congress Nationalist Party, Pandit Lahshmi Kanta 
Sfaitra moving for its deletion. 

Mr. Clow opposed the amendment which was rejected by 75 votes to 20, 

The House later agreed to an official amendment to reduce the maximum of 
Rs. 250 to Rs. 100 on condition that driving without a license was excluded from 
the purview of the provision. 

Mr. A. R. Ohaudhury persevered in his attempt to reduce the penalties in the 
interests of the poor bus driver. His amendment to exclude rigorous imprisonment 
from the penalties prescribed in the cl.onse was rejected but ho succeeded in 
reducing the fine for overspeeding from Rs. 200 to Rs. 100. 


16th. SEPTEMBER : — ^Two more clauses in the Bill, Clauses 133 and 131, were 
omitted to-day, one by agreement of the House and the other by a ruling 
from the Chair (Mr. Satyaraurti) that it was ultra vires. 

Clause 133 empowered the Central Government to modify any of the election 
schedules to the Bill and tho Provincial Governments to modify the tenth, laying 
down driving regulations. 

Mr. J. D. Anderson moved an amendment empowering only the Provincial 
Government to modify oertain schedules in their application to itself. 

In the course of the debate on the amendment, reference was made to the 
possibility of different provinces changing the schedules in different ways, resulting 
in chaos instead of the uniformity and order that tho Bill was intended to bring 
about. To overcome this difficulty it was suggested that the Central Transport 
Advisory Council could be utilised to maintain intev-provinoial uniformity. 

Before the amendment was voted upon, it was agreed that the clause bo omitted 
from the Bill for the present and a more suitable alternative than that suggested 
by the amendment be brought forward later. The clause was accordingly deleted. 

Clause 134 sought to empower the Central Government to exempt motor vehicles 
belonging to the Defence Department from any of tho provisions of tho Bill. 

Mr. B. J. Disai, on a point of order, argued that the clause w.is tiUra vires 
because the Central Government thereby sought to take to itself powers of exemption 
which rightly belonged to the Provincial Governments. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah, intervening, contended that on the question whether a 
particular clause was ultra vires or not, it w.is not for tho Chair to decide tho 
issue, but it was for the House or for the Courts. 


Mr. Satyamurti, who was in the Chair, observed that tho ros;ionsibility for 
deciding a point of order of this char.acter rested on the Chair and he was not 
^jQg to sliirk that duty and wait till it was raised by some litigaut before a Court. 
He then dealt with the merits of the point of order and upheld it, declaring that 
the clause was ultra vires and should be deleted from the Bill. 

Before the House rose for the day all the clauses and sohodulos of the Bill, 
except clause two, which dealt with definitions, and clauso 136 wore passed. In the 
course m the debate two amendments wero moved by Sir Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. 
ourya Kumar Som to limit tlie speed of motor cycles, motor oars and motor cabs. 
^ support of the amendments it was argued that a majority of the road casualties 
were due to the excessive speeds at which such private vehicles wero driven. 

opposing both tho amendments, pointed out that .accidents 
mifes pe'r'Soar'''^^'* when vehicles wero driven at speeds below forty five or forty 


The House rejected both 
danse two had not concluded 


the amendments without a division, 
when the House adjourned. 


Discussion on 


pcoasion of tho third reading stage of tlio Motor 
nicies Bill to-day, Mr. Bhulabhat Dcioi, in a brilliant speech, referred to tho changes 
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wade, which soofched the sinister efforts to impose uncontrolled domination of the 
railways. He claimed it was a good and hopeful beginning in the co-ordination of 
Md^sbipping^' transport and hoped this would be extended in time to aviation 

Mr. M. S. Aney, without misgivings about the measure about to be placed 
on tne statute boob, had no regrets either about the critical attitute of his 
party _ towards several of its provisions. Its success would depend, he felt, on 
the spirit in which it will be woiked. Nevertheless, he did not conceal his dis- 
satisfaction with some aspects of the measure, but hoped it might provide a real 
beginning in co-ordination between the two main forms of transport in the country. 

* At/cman, on behalf of the European group, while not grudging their tribute 
to both Mr. Clow and Mr. Mitchell for their sincerity and devotion to the solution 
of a_ complicated problem, accepted the measure as the best compromise practica- 
Ao '“i,-* > enlisting circumstances. But he reiterated his party’s dislike of clause 
4d, which gives, in their opinion, for too much power to the Provincial Govern- 
ments. However, it was a distinct step forward towards evolving a highway code. 

Mr. Nirmal Chandar thought the Select Committee was entitled to a consider- 
able amount of credit, particularly Mr. K. Santanam, whose invaluable services were 
responsible for many salutary changes in the Bill. 

Mr, Santanam felt both Sir M. N. Mukherjee and Mr. Ahhil Chandra Dutt 
deserved grateful mention. As regards clause 42, he suggested that its effect might 
be to stimulate the interest of the Provincial Government in problems of transport 
and marketing. 

Mr. Clow was deeply moved by the generous tributes from all parts of the 
House and modestly transferred them to those who had put in hard work for years 
to make a success of this measure. He claimed the Bill was not the last word on 
the subject, though in some respects it constituted the Brst word. 


UXASSISIED EnnORAIION BlLI. 

Then came Sir Q. S. Bajpai’s Bill to prevent unassisted emigration, which he 
placed before the House in a biief but admirably lucid speech. He showed, with 
the assistance of figures, how the stream of unassisted emigrants, which had swollen 
in recent years particularly to Malaya and Ceylon had virtually defeated the objects 
of the existing legislation. He disowned any desire to interfere with individual 
freedom, but the Madras Government, which was most concerned with the problem, 
had entirely agreed that legislative action was necessary. 

Mr. N. G. Banga, warmly supporting the measure, made a downright attack on 
capitalists, whether European or Indian, who did not hesitate to exploit Indian 
labour abroad. 

Mr. F. E. James, claiming personal knowledge of the abuses of unassisted emigra- 
tion, not only supported the Bill but addet that leading planters in Malaya would 
welcome it. After some witty observations at Mr. Banga’s expense, he supported it 
as both desirable and urgent. 

The House was largely influenced by Sir G. S. Bajpai s assurance that the 
measure was intended solely in Indian interests and adopted the Bill with one 
minor amendment, which the Government accepted. The House then adjourned till 
the 19th. 


Cruelit to Animals Bill 

19lh. SEPTEMBER :—dfr. E, if. Maxwell, Homo Member, introduced to-day a 
new measure for the prevention of cruelly to anii^ls, designed chiefly to deal with 
Phooka but impioved in several other particulars. Hei pointed out the changes made 
by the Select Committee, none of which touched the principles of the Bill but 
seemed to meet the demands of enlightened opinion. The old Act had exempted all 
religious sacrifices, but the power of exemption was proposed to be conferred on 
Provincial Governments for application in local areas. , ,i 

Mr Miller on behalf of the Euiopcan Group, expressed the hope that the 
measu’ro would prevent the unspeakable tortures inflicted on animals under the cover 
of religious rites and what he described as a commercial cruelty m large cities as 
well as the ci uelties unfortunately common in India as a result of neglect or 

*^°Both^'Messrs Lalchand Navatrai and Banga feared harassment at tho 
hands of the poiioe and wanted the prevenlion of cruelty to tho villager in tho 
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name of more stringent provisions. The latter also pleaded for the stoppage of 
animal fights in villages, accnrapanicd by orgies of gambling and drinking. Mr. 
Bajoria drew a vivid pictnro of the hearllessness of milkmen in Calcutta butchering 
nerr-born calves and the practice of flaying cattle alive. 

During detailed discussion on the provisions, tl.e House_ had the interesting 
spectacle of Messrs. Bojoria and Aney vigorously objecting to any animais 
being destroyed even as a means of putting an end to their miseries on the ground 
of sentiment' and the supreme value attached to the doctrines of Ahimsa. But after 
Mr. Maxwell had prononnoed the humanitarian view of the matter, the House 
divided and the Government’s view seemed to prev.ail by a heavy majority. The 
Congress Party had evidently given freedom of vote to its members ; for, w'ulo 
most of them went into the Government lobby, some conscientious objectors voted 
against the provision. 

20th. SEPTEMBER The Bill went through with the blessings of Mrs. 
Subbaroyan and- Mr. Anep to-day both of whom laid stress on the necessity for 
the strict enforcement of the measure. The former addel in the course of her 
much applauded speech that voluntary effort must continue to do educative propaganda. 

CniLDRE-s-'s E.mplotme.s’t Bill 

Sir Mahomed Zofiullah’s Bill to prohibit employment of children under fifteen in 
docks, quays, wharves or transport look only forty minutes for all stages. its 
necessity being generally recognised. Mr. Zofar Ali described it as a halting 
and lame measure and wanted some provision for the education and feeding of those 
children who would be thrown out of employment. Mr. N. O. Banga, who had 
failed earlier to iotrodneo a provision for the spread-over of working hours for 
children into the Bill, suggested an amendment of the Factories Act for the same 
purpose. 

Esiplotehs’ Liadility Bill 

Sir Mahomed Zofrullah's Employers’ Liability Bill took even less time. Mr. 
Banga again made an effort to broaden the scope of the measure by demanding 
that employers’ legal obligations should apply oven in cases of workmen entering 
into definite undertakings to the contrary, but Sir Zafrullah would not go so far 
and resisted the jiroposed change. 

AincRAFT Act Amend. Bill 

Sir 0. S. Bajpai's measure to amend the Aircraft Act to enable precautions 
being taken against the spread of epidemics had an uneventful passage, except for 
certain amendments which Mr. K. Sanatanam suggested and Sir Girija had no 
difiiculty in accepting. 

Tea Cess Amend. Bill 

The Bill for amending fho Tea Cess Act to include a representative for Travan- 
coro on the Tea Market Expansion Board gave Assam’s representatives an oppor- 
tunity to raise the question of the proper control of largo sums of money placed at 
the disposal of the Hoard and one heard lurid stories of the methods of certain 
Superintendents, but the Houso was not disposed to obstruct any business and 
allowed it to go tlirongh. 

Next came Dr. De3hmuk}^’s Bill for divorce among Hindu women, which was 
ly introduced. 

Mesuu Women’s Divorce Bill 

Mr. Katmi bad the satisfaction of seeing bis Bill referred to a goloot Committee, 
'.it only after Messrs. Ancy and Salyamtirti had made it clear that fairly drastic 
'tcratioDB would bo necessary if the Houso were to give its approval at a later 
•nee to tbo Bill. Mr Aney made no secret of bis strong dislike for tho provision 
j t^I’cstasy and though (be motion for Select Committee was ultimately 

adopted, there was no doubt that the measure will bo altered beyond recognition when 
It comes up again before the House. 

Tbo House then adjourned till tho lOtb. November at Delhi to take np tho 
Inccme-tax Bdl. 
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Special Session— New Delhi— 10th. Nov. to 12th. Dec. 1938 

PcBLio Accounts Cojimiitee Report 

the Assembly opened at New Delhi on the lOth. November 
938 with a brief sitting which ended by lunch time. Sir Ahdur Rahim presided. 

After questions, the President announced that Mr. T. S. A. Chettiar's two 
a journment motions relating to the Cliaifield Committee had been disallowed by the 
Oovernor-General. He ruled of order Mr. Badri Dutt Pande's adjournment motion 
Railway''^^ the ‘'late running” of trains and the number of accidents on the E. J. 

f (Trigg’s motion that reports of the Public Accounts Commilteo 

for iyo4-35, 1935-36 and 1936-37 be taken info consideration was moved, Mr. 
SafpamirrtAj. pointed out that the volumes of evidence relating to 1936-37 bad not yet 
been made available to members, hut that he understood they might be available to 
members by the beginning of December. _ Without the volumes of evidence the dis- 
cussion in the House could not bo sufficiently full or informed and he therefore 
suggested that_ the debate on the motion be postponed to a later sitting in December. 
He was optimistic enough to believe that the discussion on the Income-tax Bill 
would be completed by December 4 or 5, a day or two would bo available for the 
debate on the Public Accounts Committee’s reports. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed expressed disagreement, but the House agreed to post- 
ponement. The Bouse then rapidly dealt with Sir James Grigg’s demands for excess 
grants under various heads aggiegating nearly to Rs. 2 crores. Tho House adjourned 
till the 14th. 


Kemaj. Pasha’s Death 

14th. NOVEMBER The Assembly passed to-day a condolence motion on Keraal 
Pasha’s death and adjourned as a mark of respect. Mr. Bbulahbai Desai initiated the 
condolence motion and Sir N. N. Sircar did not raise any objection, so that all that 
was transacted today was the answering of questions. 


Munioipai. Franchise in Ajmer and Merwara 

15th. NOVEMBER : — Tho Bill to lower the educational qualification for 
Municipal franchise in Ajmer-Morwara, brought by Sir O. S. Bajpai, occupied 
most of the sitting of the Assembly today. 

Sir G, S. Bajpai explained that the Bill sought to lower the qualification 
from the posses.sion of a certificate as of a graduate to tho passing of_ tho 
upper primary (fourth standard) examination or any other examination prescribed 
by a rule in Ibis behalf as at least equivalent to that examination. This 
together with a reduction in tho proprietory and income qualifications would 
result in increasing the electorate from about 7,0G0 to about 30, OCX) voters. 
This change, he pointed out, was not immutable, but would lead to a further 
broadening of the basis of franchise before long. An immediate adoption of 
literacy qualification, however, would be difficult for the principal reason that 
it involved individual examination of tho elector, _ for which there was at 
present no administrative machinery. Th 0 _ possession of tho upper primary 
certificate would be a simple and an automatic test. 


Phooka Bill passed 

Earlier the Pliooka Bill and the Bill relating to the admission of children 
in certain employments, as amended by tho CoudoiJ of fct.nlo, was assented to. 

PRorEcrio.v or Inve.vtio.vs and Desio.vs 

Tho House next referred to a_ select committee, tho bill further to amend 
the law relating to tho protoolion of inventions and designs. » j . .i 

Movin.^ roforoDco to a select committee, Sir AInbamroad referred to ho 

principal object of the Bill which, ho said, was to put a stop to the 

import of goods made or produced outside India with a design in which 
copyright existed ondor tho Patents and Designs Act, 1911, un p tho application 
of such a design had been made with Iicenoo or tho written consent of the 
registered proprietor of tho design. 
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After a brief reply from Sir Muliimmad, the Hoiisb without division 

referred the Bill to a select committee. 

TiXAiioN OF EiiLWAT Properiy 

Sir Thomas Steiuart nest moved that the Bill to regulate the extent to 

which railway properly shall be liable to taxation imposed by an aullion y 
within a province be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. 

Mr. K. Santhanam moving an amendment lhai the Bill be circulated till Oct. 1. 
1939, pointed out that sufficient time should be given to the provincial Governments 
and ot‘'er authorities to consider the matter before giving their opinions. Messrs. 
Aney, Ananthasayanam Ayyangar and Sir Muhammad Ziauddin were opposed to the 
Bill and wanted that the motion for ciicnlatiou should be thiown out. 

Sir Thomas Steicart, rcjilyme, made it ck-ar that the Bill involved no new 
assumption of power by the Government. It merely restored to the Goveiument 
the power enjoyed hy them until the new Act came into force on April 

1937. He suspected that most of the opposition to the Bill arose from 
the fact that in certam parts of it the word ‘Federal’ occurred. Bat he 
assured the House that there was nothing sinister in it. Regaidiug the fixing 

of the date upto which the Bill should be circulated, he pointed out that 

it was not the usual practice to fix such a date. 

The House divided on S r Thomas Stewart’s motion and rejected it _ by 

6i votes to 41, the Muslim League party voting with the Congress against 
the motion. The House theu adjourned. 

Income-Tax Bill Debate 

16lh. NOVEMBER Two notable speeches marked the opening day’s proceedings 
of the first stage of the debate on the Income-Tax Bdl today. The hou. Sir James Grigo s 
speech, though brief, was full of humour, while Mr. Bhulabhai Desui’s was a Inoid 
and masterly exposition of the intricacies of the measure. 

The Finance Member gratefully acknowledged the absence of any jarring 

or illtempered note during the proceedings of the Select Committee and paid 

a great tribute to Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s skill, energy and knowledge . and 
sweet reasonableness. The Bill, as it bad emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee, had not undergone transformation on any fundament il piiut aiJ he 

described the changes as changes which stiffoued the law agaiust ti.x- 

dodgers while it softened the rigonrs of the law with regard to the honest tax- 
payer. Fiye-sixihs of India’s income-taxpayers would he afforded relief under the 
Bill, especially those whose earnings were under Rs. 8,000. Eeferring to the Con- 
gress High Command’s disapproval of Section 49 dealing with double income-tax 
relief, Sir James Grigg estimated tliat the ultimate net loss to India would only 

amount to Rs. 60 lakhs and not Rs. 130 lakhs as stated by Saidar P.itel. His defence 
was that even now British companies pay more than Indian companies and with the 
repeal of the Section and the termination of reciprocal arrangements, they would pay 
7 and three-fonilh annas against 3 and a half annas paid by Indian compauios. But 
even these Es. 60 lakhs could be more or less saved it Section 4 were 

passed and the exemption from taxation of pay of officeis on leave was 

conoelled. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai's reply, which occupied two and a half honrs, was 
acknowledged on all sides to be his Bnest peiformance since ho entered the House 
and showed a complete grasp of the su ject. Mr. Desai wondered whether Sir 
James Grigg’s responsiveness was due to the mellowing effects of age and the new 
circumstances or the realisation that the Government had been unfriendly too long. 
But he lefused to be led away by the Finance Member’s plea on behalf of poor 
IimI’s- If ODB conid legitimately make an Englishman pay more, why not take it, 
he asked. Section 4 as it stood implied that every Indian should pay, while non- 
Indies need not. Nor could he understand the spacious argument about Section 53 
justifying the additional burden on the rich Indian taxpayer so as to afford relief to 
the Englishman. An extra crore, he felt, wonll make considerable difference to the 
Mfion-building departments. He characterised the arrangement devised under the 
Bill for giving relief to double-tax payers as unjust and atrocious. Mr. Desai re- 
ceived a great ovation at the end of his brilliant speech. 
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17lh. NOVEMBER Mr. Lalchand Navalrai dealt mainly 'with Clause 4, 
representing the strong feelings of merchants on the subject of taxation of incomes 
earned abroad. Dr. Dalai, who saw nothing wrong in the measure, rose almost to 
lyrical heights in commending it to the House. 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Ghetty condemned the Bill and, by implication, 
almost every one who had paitioipated in the deliberations of the Select Committee. 
He considered it strange that while a less representative House had rejpcted a 
similar measure six years ago, this Honso should bless it even in a qualified manner. 
The temptation of increasing the resources of the Provincial Governments, he 
thought, had misled some even among his colleagues. It Sir James Grigg was 
sincere in that intention why did he not, he asked, tap every source, whether Indian 
nr British, for after all India wanted a fair field and no favour ? He twitted the 
Finance Member with great knowledge of tax-dodging which in England had been 
practised as a fine art, whereas evasion in this country was comparatively trivial. 
Mr. Chetty objected to the provision for taxing incomes earned by traders out- 
side India, for the Government of India had done nothing for them. He instanced 
the case of Indian trading interests in Burma. The House then adjourned till the <ilst. 


2181 NOVEMBER The Leader of the European Group, Mr. Aikman, and 
an important unattached member. Sir Cowasji Je/ianpir, spoke Jbe Jii ' 7’ 
the third day of the general debate on the Bill. Sir Co was] e Jehangm dealt 'u 
the main with (tlauso ^4, 5, 17 and 53 and expressed^ that Claup Four and Five 
made a revolutionary change in the system of taxation in the country. 

Hr. Aikman, on behalf of the European Group drew cheers from^ the Opposi- 
tion benches for his obsorvation that the i i,h sLmed disposed 

of permanent hostility towards the assessees but otheiwise he seemed aisposeu 

to support the Bill. , , , • -i , n-ii 

Sir Coivasji Jehangir, armed with jng altered^ fhefr point of 

seven years ago, twitted the European of ^ House in 

view because on the previous occasion they had jo 

opposition to the Bill. u„^hs as he pointed out the practical difficul- 

Mr. Sri Prakasa raised several „ ^Finance Member to show some 

ties of the humbler tax-prayer. He appealed to ^ sarcasm that it 

consideration for the joint family system “o la^ed Indians. The 

Bih sTemed^rWm to^ be an ameXent to criminal law rather than income tax law. 

22nd. NOVEMBER :-The P'e-luo^i sittm^of ^tto thrusffu/speec-h"l.y 

day of the general debate on the > sallies kept the Honse in boisterous 

Str H. P. Mody, who, with ^ sene. 9^ i,g divided into three categories, the 

good humour. Income-tax payers, “0 • ' ^^"Iiter) Fools weie those who declared 

dishonest, the ‘not qaite’. honest, and fool^ W laughter). The Bill w.as 

then-full income and paid up and worsen the lot of the honest. It 

caloulated- to sharpen ihe wits of fj)®, nrinciulo of jurisprudenoe and seemed to 

was based on a reversal of the well-known pnncip^^^^ condemned than that 

assume that it is better that a hundied innocent 
one guilty man should escape 

Mr. Oadgil agreed that jg (jg one of Iho obligations attendant on 

expected under Bill because he te ' to perfect the macliinory 

citizenship. The Bill, he admitted, 2® bro“c;;> g„t ,he clause for taxing 

for collecting income-fax. Be was a ^g y^g provision distinguishing between 

foreign incomes but ho was ®f'r,„ h^ teS Double lax* Relief to be deleted, on tlio 
domiciles and non-doraici.es. ue r jj contracts. He asked in this connection 

pound that needs of tlio State transoen^u^e^ reciprocal agreements, 
how many countries . ®°*?rnu<-lit to ”he notice of Ihe House that the Bill com- 
1 f r^u^n^tan? Aspect found in the English Law, namely, taxing of 

pletely overlooked an impo , -ggouje over and above what was necessary for tho 
surplus income or in o h England, he pointed out, ono fifth of the income 

essential comforts of the ,„-.,i,le Over and above this, thoro wore tho married 
man’s''Xwanct “e single man’^ allowance, for children and for dependents. These 
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allowances, therefore, mitigate the incidence of taxation in England helped in raising 
the standard of living and provided for the better maintenance and education of 
children. He had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

23rd. NOVEMBER Dr. Deshmukh and Mr. Nauman spoke to-day dealing with 
the Bill exhaustively. The former, in a racy speech, kept the House interested, while 
Mr. Nauman made it clear that both on clause 4 and on the provision for doable 
income-tax relief the Muslim members shared the views of the Congress Party. 
Towards the end of the day, Mr. S. P. Chambers lucidly explained the many points 
on which doubts had been expressed in the course of the debates. 

Dr. Q-. V. Deshmukh, in the course of a vigorous criticism of certain features 
of the Bill, said the main provisions in it could be defined as follows ; “to relieve 
the poor income-tax payer at the expense of the rich income-tax payer ; to 
use the revenue realised to help the Provinces ; to assume that Indians 
want relief from taxation only as against their richer brethren and not 
as against the foreigner ; to assume also that every Indian has the right to 
be harassed.” But what, he asked, was the real disease to be treated ? It was 
the drain caused by pensions, interest-free securities and debentures, double in- 
come-tax relief and so on. And nothing was being done to deal with this drain, 
■\Vhat right did the Government of India have to cast covetous eyes on the foreign 
income of Indiana ? Had the Government done anything to help them in the 
earning of this income ? Had they given such help as the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment had, for instance, given to its nationals trading abroad in the shape of 
export credit or other methods ? Referring to tax-dodging, Dr. Deshmukh asked 
• if it was a vice only of Indians. Was it not prevalent in England. He read an 
extract from The t)aily Herald of London which, he said, showed that even in 
the present anxious times for England some £20 or £30 million were being lost 
to the treasury owing to tax-doging. And Indians who owed nothing to their 
Government had greater justification to dodge taxes than Englishmen whom 
their Government helped in all possible ways. The Finance Member had no right 
to stand in the House and moralise about tax-dodging. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 26th. 

26th. NOVEMBER The Assembly rose to-day with the satisfaction of having 
finished the general debate on the Income Tax Bill. Among the notable speeches 
were those of Mr. Hooseinbbai Lalljee, Messrs. M. S. Aney, and N. M. Joshi and 
finally that of Sir James Grigg. 

Mr. Lalljee felt he could not he a party to invidious distinctions being made 
against Indian businessmen. His main grievance was that the unfortunate Indian 
trader abroad, for whom the Government of India does nothing, should be squeezed 
on principle to get money anyhow. 

Mr. M. S, Aney paid a great tribute to Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s marvellous speech, 
his unrivalled grasp of the principles of income-tax, but could not detect the 
impress of his personality on the Bill. He felt the need for considerable caution 
in approaching the Finance Member, even when he seemed amiable. 

Sir A. Qhuznavi caused mnch embarassment to the Muslim League party by his 
opposition to clause 4, urging that taxation on the accrual basis would crush Indian 
business abroad. 

Mr. Joshi deplored that the definition of dividend would enable conversion of 
profits into capital, thus cheating labour of its legitimate due. As for the rest 
he supported the Bill as regards clause 4 on the ground that those who could 
should pay. Ho thought that previous exemptions given by the Government 
of India savoured of nepotism, particularly pensions and leave salaries. He seemed to 
be uncompromising about granting privileges to Britishers who, he thought, should 
pay for them. 

Sir James Origy confined himself to clauses 4 and 63. He thought several 
speakers had regarded tax-dodging almost as praiseworthy, forgetting that the 
increased revenues will go to the provinces. The cases of harsh treatment by 
income-^x officials seemed to him to be extra-ordinarily few,' considering their 
very difiicuU t^k and the definition of a poor assessee arising out of the debate 
was a man with at least twenty thousand per year. He entered into an elaborate 
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defence of clause 53, relating it as bad tactics for the Opposition to upset existing 
arrangements on the eve of important changes and pointed out that twenty-eight 
different colonies and Dominions granted double income-tax relief, including Eire. 

Towards the end, he made the Government’s attitude clear in the event of clause' 
4 being mangled, as he described it. Capitalists did well, he thought, with tariffs, 
subsidies and the Government’s stores purchase policy. But if the Congress should 
still extend its sympathy farther and reject the essential part of clause 4, the fate 
of the Bill would be endangered and his offer regarding taxation of leave salaries 
would be withdrawn. 


Maulana Shaukai Au’s Death 

_28tli. NOVEMBER :— As a mark of respect to the memory of Maulana Shauhat 
Alt, the Assembly adjourned to-day without transacting any business. Before the 
adjournment of the House tributes were paid by the parties and the President to 
the Manlana’s qualities and to his services to the country. 

Income-Tax Bill Debate (CoNin.) 

29ih. NOVEMBER : — The expected crisis over the Income Tax Bill arose in 
the Assembly to-day with dramatic swiftness. The all important Clause (4) was 
taken up immediately after question time when Mr. B. Das moved that it be deleted, 

Mr. Aikman, Leader of the European Group, supported the motion and made 
the position of the group clear. He look his stand, amid cheers, on the declaration 
made in 1931 by the then Leader of the group strongly opposing the acceptance of 
what the other parties in the Honsa regarded as unfair discrimination or pre- 
ferential treatment in their favour. Mr. Aikman declared that their attitude re- 
mained unchanged to-day. He appealed to the Finance Member not to carry out 
his threat to withdraw the Bill if the Clause was altered. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Opposition and Mr. Jinnah spoke strongly 
against the Clause and the new basis of taxation which it embodied, particularly, 
the discrimination sought to bo made in favour of non-Indians. 

Sir James Grigg, Finance Member, followed with a dramatic offer to “test the 
bonafides of the House” and asked whether the House was prepared to agree to 
the removal of provisions which had been characterised as disoriminatory and to 
which the European Group had expressed its opposition, this removal being subject 
to safeguards against absurd results in the case of foreign visitors which he had 
explained would result if the pure residence basis was adopted. The issue, _ he 
asserted, was whether the Congress party’s object was merely to remove discrimi- 
nation or whether they did not want to tax themselves or their millionaire friends. 

Mr. Jinnah entered a spirited protest against the Finance Member’s^ claim to 
test anyone’s bonaBdes, particularly the bonafides Of the House. He pointed out 
that the issue was not merely the discriminatory provisions but the accrual basis 
also. After further argument, the House agreed to let the oonsideratioa of the 
Clause stand over till the Finance Member and Leaders of the parties met in an 
exploratory conference to see if alternative methods could be discovered. 

To the President’s question, members expressed the desire not to proceed with 
the oonsideratioa of other Clauses in the meanwhile and the President then ad* 
journed the House. 

SOtb. NOVEMBER i—Str James Qrigg, the Finance Member, announced after 
question time to-day that in accordance with the arraogernent made in the House, party 
leaders aud himself met yesterday afternoon to discuss the basis for a possible 
comprehensive compromise on claases 4 and 5 of the Income-Tax Bill. Quite definite 
progress was made and the prospects of an agreement were sufficiently favourable 
to justify the House in postponing consideration of these clauses for the present and 
going on with the remaining claases. The House accordingly took up clause 6. 

The Finance Member gave a number of assurances regarding the proposal to 
appoint what might be described as Central Co-ordinating Commissioners of tnoome- 
Tax, apart from Commissioners for specified areas. The proposal is contained in Sub- 
section 3 of the proposed Section 5 of Clause 6. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved the deletion of the proposal and argued that it 
amouiited to a multiplication , of machinery and would add to the already top-heavy 
administration of the Department. 

14 
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Tlia hon. Sir James Origg explained the purpose of the proposal and said the 
function of these Commissioners would he mainly to co-ordinate ; they would not 
deal with ordinary cases but with cases of a special kind, such as those relating 
to insurance or suspected fraud or assessment of concerns whose operations extended 
to more than one circle. . j 

Mr. if. S. Aney wanted to know if non-Indians or more experts from abroad 
would he appointed to these Central posts. 

StV James said that no assurance could be given on the first point because in 
the Income-Tax Department, there were at present Indian as well as non-Indian 
officers who might he appointed ; but as regards the second part of the query, he 
was near enough to retirement from India to desire a quiet time for the rest of 
his' terin. , . i. 

In reply to Mr. Satyamurti’s questions. Sir James gave the assurance that the 
three KDommissioners of this type, agreed to by_ the Select Committee, would be the 
maximum number, that at present there was no intention to appoint all the three at 
once, that the appointments would not be made in advance of the need and that 
when appointed, they would not be permitted to “grab” cases in order to justify 
their existence. 

Mr. Navalrafs amendment was rejected and the Clause, with a few verbal 
changes, was passed. 

The provision in Clausa 7 to tax salaries due, instead of salaries actually paid, 
met with strenuous opposition. Prof. Banerjee, moving its omission, said that it 
would have a harassing effect on poor persons and declared that it ran counter to 
the principle of ability to pay. 

Mr. 8 . P, Chambers, Income-Tax E.xpert, said that the provision was intended 
to stop the loopholes of evasion. In one circle alone, as he had already mentioned, 
he had found 400 cases of persons not taking their salaries in order to escape 
taxation. As for cases of genuine hardship, in which salaries were not paid, either 
because the employers went bankrupt or raised an objection, instructions would be 
issued to see that these were dealt with leniently. No speoiBo provision need be 
made for this purpose. 

Mr. Af, iS. Aney considered this an anomalous and unsatisfactory state of things. 
The House could not remain content with the assurance given by Mr. Chambers 
that cases of employees, who never received their salaries, would be treated leniently. 
In case of non-receipt of salary, the question would arise whether it was, or was 
not an attempt at an evasion of tax. It was no good leaving the decision on that 
point to each administrative officer as he choose. 

Mr. K. Santanam pointed out that tho question was whether the tax was 
payable and where cases of hardship of the kind under discussion had arisen, the 

liability for payment should be that of the employer in cases where the tax was 

deducted at the source. He would move an amendment to this effect later. Prof. 

Banerji’s amendment was lost. 

Clause Eight of the Bill provided the first division on the Income-Tax Amend- 
ment Bill. The House rejected by 58 votes to 45 Mr. M. S. Ananthasayanam 

Iyengar’s amendment, whereby an attempt was made to remove what Mr. Iyengar 
considered to be hardships that would arise in the form of double-taxation when, 
under this Clause, fax would be levied on loans or advances on the security of 
salary that would he due in the future. 

Mr. Chambers, opposing the amendment, explained that the amendment was not 
necessary as the hardship contemplated by the mover would not occur in view of 
Section 60 (2) of tho Act, which provided for relief in the event of such contingencies. 

The House next accepted, by 72 votes to 32, Mr. Santanam' s amendment by 
which it was provided that in cases where salary was deductable at the source, the 
assessee should not be called upon to pay the tax himself to the extent deducted, 
unless he received the salary without such deduction. 

The House also accepted without a division Mr. Santanam' a amendment, which 
sought to . provide that in case of unrecognised provident funds, tax would only be 
levied on such amount to the extent to which it did not consist of the contribution 
by the assessee or the interest on such contribution by the assessee. 

Clause 8 as amended was passed. A detailed discussion followed on an amend- 
ment to the_ next clause, moved by Lala Shamlal, suggesting that any tax paid to 
any municipality, cantonment board or any local board, should be exempted in 
computing incomes from property for purposes of Income-Tax. 
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The main argument in favour of the amendment advanced by the speakers 
Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. M. S. Aney, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, and Sir 
Abdullah Haroon, was that the net income of the property owner and not his gross 
income should be taken into account in taxing him. “ 

Sir James Origg and Mr. Chambers pointed out that the amendment would 
reduce the tax on property owners. Sir James argued that the amendment would 
result in a reduction in revenue to the extent of fourteen or fifteen lakhs. If the 
House went on making small changes here and there and giving Christmas presents 
all round, nothing would be left of the Bill. 

_ In reply to questions, Sir James slated that exemptions were at present allowed 
in respect of municipal and other taxes paid by the occupier and if there was any 
doubt or lack of uniformity in this matter in parts of India, he undertook to issue 
instructions, making it clear that these deductions shall be made. 

Lala Shamlal withdrew his amendment. Clause 9 had not yet been disposed of 
when the House adjourned. 

1st. DECEMBER : — Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar moved an amendment to-day 
to exempt from taxation any expenditure (not being in the nature of capital expendi- 
ture) made definitely for the benefit of the employees or the dependents of those 
employees. Mr. Chettiar explained that as the law was at present interpreted, only 
sums spent by employers on a hospital or a school intended solely for the benefit 
of employees or their children were exempted but not sums contributed by employers 
to similar institutions to which the public generally had access. 

Sir James Origg pointed out that instructions had already been issued that 
Income-tax Officers should adopt a more liberal interpretation in allowing exemption 
for welfare expenditure. But to extend the benefit of such exemption, as the amend- 
ment sought to do, to expenditure on the employees’ dependents would be to extend 
the exemption to unapproved funds and to contributions made to such funds. To 
that ha could not agree. The amendment was withdrawn. 

The House rejected without division a lengthy amendment by Mr. Sami Venkata- 
chalam Chetti intended to restrict the power given under the Bill to the Income-Tax 
Officer to estimate bad or doubtful debts. 

Clauses 10, 11 and 12 were passed with minor amendments. During the consi- 
deration of Clause 10, Mr. B. D. Pande wanted it to be amended so as to include 
scientific apparatus and surgical equipment among the items for which allowances 
would be made when assessment was made in respect of profits from business. The 
House accepted Mr. Pande’s amendment. 

The heavily technical character of the debate was brightened towards the end of 
the day’s sitting when the hon. Sir N. N. Sircar made one of bis rare interventions 
with a sparkingly humorous speech. He spoke on Mr. S. K. Som’s amendment, 
suggesting a series of deductions in the taxable income of the assesses. Mr. Som 
referred to the practice in the United Kingdom and America where allowances were 
made for wife, children, dependents etc., and asked why similar allowances should 
not be made in India. 

Sardar Sant Singh and Mr. B. Choudhury supported the amendment and pleaded 
that, in fairness, an allowance should be made in the case, for instance, of a married 
person with an income. The demands on the two classes of persons were entirely 
different, and the State in tax’ng them should take the difference into proper account. 

The hon. Sir James Origg said that two points or order could have been urged 
against the amendment. Firstly, it sought to vary a tax in which the Provinces 
were interested and, secondly, it was not appropriate to a Bill which did not seek 
to lay down the scale of taxation. The amendment would be more appropriate to 
the Finance Bill when it could be considered in relation to the scale of taxes 
, proposed in that Bill. He did not, however, propose to raise these points of order 
but to urge that the amendment would cost a great deal of money (cries of “Oh, oh”) 
Money, after all, was the most effective argument. The discussion had not concluded 
when the House rose for the day. 

2nd. DECEMBER The Assembly rejected by 93 votes to 11 Mr. Som’s amend- 
ment suggesting a number of deductions in the taxable income of the assessee by 
way of allowances for marriage, children and dependents. During to-day’s discussion 
on the amendment which was moved last evening by Mr. Som, Mr. A. C. Datta and 
Mr. Husseinbhai Laljee supported the amendment while Mr, Bhulabhai Desai 
opposed it. 
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The House, after lunch, passed clause 16 and took up consideration of the “trust” 
clause. Sir Cowasji Jehangir moved that the provision by which income arising to 
any person by virtue of a settlement or disposition, revocable or irrevocable, from 
assets remaining the property of the settler or disposer would be deemed to he the 
income of the settler or disposer. Sir Cowasji believed that trusts, unlike in England, 
in this country were not made for evading taxation. He also referred to the amend- 
ment to the Income Tax Act made in 1937 in this respect and pointed out that the 
1937 amendment which was expected to yield about 30 lakhs did in fact only yield 
about 2 lakhs. This, he said, would show that there was really very little that 
could be got from this source. Mr. Chambers opposing the amendment stated the 
intentions behind the present provision. 


Denunoiaiion of Akh-Indian Memorial 

He had not concluded when the House took up consideration of the adjournment 
motion tabled by Sj. Shri Prakash to disonss. 

Sj. Sri Prakasa, in moving the adjournment motion, censured the Government 
for associating themselves through the Commander-in-Chief with a memorial bearing 
an inscription in which Indians who fonght against them have been described as 
“mutineers”. Sj. Sri Prakash’s speech was the most impressive of the day and the 
motion was passed without a division. 

“Would my honourable friends”, said Sj. Sri Prakasa, "want me to raise a 
memorial at the Khuni Darnaza (in Delhi) where tradition says hundreds of my 
people were shot at the cannons’ mouth from day to day and about which it is said 
when the valiant General found one day only 99 were available he added his own 
Ehansama so that the quota of hundred might be made up ?” 

“I have no objection _ to memorials being raised to (he fallen gallant and brave 
men on either side”, said Mr. Sri Prakasa. “If the memorial was sacred to the 
memory of the brave men who fought and died there in 1858 instead of lamentation 
we will have remembrance and instead _ of pity, praise. If such wore the language 
of the memorial I wonld have no objection but when one side is referred to as 
mutineers and as enemies and praise for gallantry is only reserved for one side then 
I have my objections. It’s not only the victors who are brave, the vanquished may 
be braver”. 


The Income-Tax Amend, Bill ( Conid. ) 

5th, DECEMBER : — After a debate lasting for nearly 2 hours to-day, the Govern- 
ment accepted the Congress amendment the trust clause (clause 17) moved by 
Mr. Santhanam on Friday. 

The amendment sought to provide that the clause, which proposes to tax certain 
classes or trusts shall not apply to any income arising to any person by virtue of a 
Bettternent or disposition which was not recoverable for a period exceeding 6 years 
or during the lifetime of the person and from which income the settler or disposer 
derives no direct or indirect benefit. 


After Chambers had concluded his speech on the trust clause which he 
evening, Mr. A. C. Datta, Deputy President, supported the amend- 
ment as the lesser evil - 


clause was not moved. 


in view of the fact that the amendment to delete the 


™ Chunder (Congress), supporting the amendment declared, that Mr. 

Chambers in opposing the Bill was going from one argument of despair to another. 
Ue said that none of the reported cases on the subject of Wakfs in High Courls 
wonld lend support to the position enunciated by Mr. (Chambers. 

■TO* ®^s“*^6*pl3ined that the proposed amendment did cover the aspect 

V clarify it he sugge.sted that the words “but 

® 1 . assessed on the said income as and when (ho 

^ T arises to bim, be added at the end of the proposed proviso. 

accepting tbo amendment, felt that the amendment would 

Innnbnlnc wouId reserve the right to remedy the 

loopholes that might be discovered in tho_ danse with the proposed amendment. 

the aftemoon, in which the mover and 
hpnrv amendment and allowed it to suffer a 

trniiS >ia fft (CoDgress) moved an amendment the effect of which 

u a be to impose an obligation on banks and money-lenders to furnish returns 
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Tyear i2s!ea(i'orRs®’l“oOo“*a?"^if received interest up to Rs. 300 

l..rdsmW He S& Jml 

ouia, toerefore, content themselves with a limit of Rs. 400 instead of Rs. 300. 


to .Sir James and said what 
furnish the yearly list that 
connected would have to go 
the customers were paid an 
not mean to say that bank 
provision paralle'l to this in 


J^'^’j^aiachalam Chelhj made a spirited reply 
suggested was that in order ^ to 

thfnn I 1^0 was 

through 70,000 entries m order to find out which of 

Finauce Member did 
could not have 70,000 customers Ccheers). Was there a 

cnA®A'"-A world ? he asked. Was it the intention to’ treat’ Indians 

a a species of criminal tribes ? M''hy should this rule be made in India alone ? 

An,.?i^f developed this point farther and asked whether the department 

coma furnish figures to the house shoiving what revenue had been obtained by the 
»nAo-j present rule which would otherwise have gone 

unpaia. Without these figures the House could never arrive at a correct estimate of 
toe jnstincation for the change now sought to be made. 

M*"' ■S'ri Prakasa at this stage asked leave to withdraw his amendment. Leave was 
refused and the amendment was put to vote and rejected by 41 votes to 10 The 
Congrep patty including the mover and the European group remained neutral, 
while the Congress Nationalists voted for the amendment and a few members of the 
League Party divided their votes between the two sides. 

■ 1 ? House, (hereafter, agreed to clause 21 with the amount fixed at Rs. 400 
instead of Rs. 200 fixed in the original Bill. 

Glause_23 was next passed and the House took up consideration of clause 23 
dealing with compulsory returns made by assessees after a general notice has been 
issued by the income-fax-ofilcer. 


Sir. Lalahand Navalral moved for the deletion of the provision for compulsory 
returns. He asserted that this would cause very great inconvenience and hardship to 
‘b®. assessee, while the income-tax officers would be relieved of their responsibility 
whioh they have been discharging so far. People in India, ho pointed out, were not 
so educated as in England. The concession made by the Select Committee, he felt, 
was not enough. It would not do to merely provide for the exemption for penalties 
of those_ who have incomes up to Rs. 3,500 "per annum only. 

Consideration of clause 23 was not over when the President adjourned the 
House. 

Agreement on Changes in Bitu 


Embodying the agreement referred to by the Finance Member in the Assembly 
between the Congress Party, the Muslim League Party and the Government, six 
amendments have been tabled by Mr. J. F. Sheehy and Mr. S. P. Chambers to Clauses 
4, 5 and 49 of the Income-Tax Bill. 

The first amendment seeks to amend the proviso to Clause 4 (A) in the following 
manner ; 

“Provided farther that in the case of a person not ordinarily resident in British 
India, income, profits and gains whioh acorne or ariEO to him without British 
India shall not he so included (in assessment) unless they are derived from a 
business controlled in or a profession or vocation set up in British India or unless 
they, are brought into or received in British India by him during such year.” 

The second amendment proposes to add the following proviso to the same Clause : 
“Provided further that if any year the amount of income accruing or arising with- 
out British India exceeds the amount brought into British India in that year there 
shall not be included in the assessment of the income of that year so much of 
such excess as does not exceed Rs. 4,500.” 

' The following amendment is to Clause 5 of the Bill ; 

“A Company is resident in British India in any year, (A) if the control and 
management of its affairs is suitable wholly in British India in that year, or (B) 
if its income arising in British India in that year exceeds its income arising without 
British India in that year.” 
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In the same Clause, the following further amendment is to be made : ^ . 

“For the purposes of this Act, (A) an individual is ‘not ordinarily resident m 
British India in any year if he has not been resident in British India in any years 
preceding that year or if he has not during the seven years proceeding that year 
been in British India for a period of or for periods amounting in all to more than 
two years; (B) a Hindu undivided family is deemed to be ordinarily resident, in 
British India, if its manager is ordinarily resident in British India 1 (C) a company, 
firm or other association of persons is ordinarily resident in British India if it is 
resident in British India”. 

Clause 49 is sought to be amended of the following provisio ; 

“Provided further that where an assesses has been assessed in respect of income 
arising outside British India in a country the laws of which prohibit or restrict 
the remittance of money to British India, the Income-Tax OEcer_ shall _ not treat 
the assesses as in default in respect of that part of the tax which is due in respect 
of that amount of his income which, by reason of such prohibition or restriction, 
cannot be brought into British India, and shall continue to treat the assesses as not 
in default in respect of such part of the tax untill the prohibition or restriction is 
removed. 

“Explanation : For tho purpose of this section income shall be deemed to have 
been brought into British India if it has been utilised or could have been utilised 
for the purposes of any expenditure actually incurred by the assesses without 
British India or if the income, whether capitalised or not, has been brought into 
British India in any form.” 

The following new section numbered Clause 49 (D) is added : 

“When income-tax is payable in respect of any income arising without British 
India in a country the laws of which do not provide for any relief in respect of 
income-tax charged in British India, the amount of tax shall be reduced by one- 
half or by an amount equal to one-half of the income-tax payable in that country 
in respect of that income, whichever is the less.” 

6tb. DECEMBER ; — The power given to income-tax officers to exempt certain 
assessees from submitting returns of income under Section 22 of the Act and to 
presume that certain returns made are “incorrect and incomplete” was strongly 
criticised in the course of discussion on Clause 24. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and 
Pandit K. K. Malaviya moved amendments for the deletion of the words giving 
this power to the income-tax officers. 

Mr. Chambers admitted that the language of the clause was liable to be mis- 
terpreted. Ho undertook to make suitable amendments in the Upper House in 

the light of the criticisms made here. The amendment were thereafter withdrawn. 

Wh^at constituted a separation of a joint Hindu family and whether the Income- 
Tax Officer should have the discretion to decide whether separation had taken 
place were questions which led to a lively disenssion during the debate on Clause 30. 

Mr. Bajoria moved an amendment by which ho sought to remove what he 

considered to be the harassment that was caused to members of joint Hindu 
families under Section 25 (A) of the Income-Tax Act, according to which 

the Income-Tax Officers was empowered to satisfy himself as to the fact that 

a partition had been affected. Mr. Bajoria wanted the deletion of the portion by 
which the Income-Tax Officer should satisfy himself that “a separation of tho 
members of the family has taken place” He pointed out that this led to Income- 
Tax Officers demanding proof of partition by metes and bounds, thus demanding the 
impossible, especially when such partition by metes and bounds could not 
be affected. 

The hon. Sir N. N. Sircar, intervening, referred to the law as it stood which 
would be satisfied with an unequivocal declaration of the intention to separate. But 
m practice this declaration was not acted upon and the other “symptoms” of the 
joint Hindu family, such a common worship and the common kitchen remained 
un-affected. It was therefore necessary that the Income-Tax Officer should satisfy 
himself that real separation had taken place. 

I Desai, in vigorously supporting the amendment, said he was amazed 

at the Law member s contention. "What he asked was meant by separation in respect 
physically impossible to separate as, for instance, a snare 
cernnoate in a mill ? Was it contended that a piece of paper should be out up into 
parts in order to prove that separation had taken place ? 

The amendment was passed without a division and the House adjourned. 
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7th. DECEMBER The penalty that income-tax- authorities are empowered 
under section 28 of the Act to impose if any person failed to furnish an accurate 
return of his income was to-day reduced by the Assembly. The Bill provided for a 
penalty not exceeding twice the amount of income-tax or super-tax due. Swami 
Venkaiachalam Chetty proposed that it should be equal to the amount due Sir 
Janies Grigg suggested one and half times the amount and the House accepted it. 

On Mr. Lalchand Navalrai’s motion the House agreed to the addition of a 
proviso that the Income-tax OEcer shall not impose any penalty under this section (28) 
without the previous approval of the inspecting assistant commissioner. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa moved an amendment suggesting the provision of a time limit 
of 30 days, within which the sum of income-tax and penalty demanded by the 
authorities shall be payable. He pointed out that the absence of a time limit would 
result in assessees being called upon to pay at 3 days’ notice or even one day’s 
notice as had happened in (his case. A time limit, he contended, was all the more 
necessary, because the system of payment of income-tax by instalments was not 
adopted in India as in America. 

Sir Janies Origg declared that what he objected to was generalising on the 
conduct of the whole class of public servants, because of specific cases of petty 
tyranny, which he admitted might exist. Such petty tyranny, he farther admitted, 
might express itself in giving very short notice to the assessees. Against this, 
however, exhortations had been addressed in a departmental circular in April last 
year impressing on income-tax officers and the staff to give assessees sufficient time. 
He urged the mover to be content with this action taken by the department. 

Mr. Sriprakasa withdrew his amendment. 


Clauses 34 to 45 were passed rapidly by the House. Daring the discnssion on 
clause 41 the House rejected, by 42 votes to 8, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai’s amendment 
which sought to give notice to the assessee when the officer, appellate assistant 
commissioner or commissioner desired to record evidence of witnesses against the 
said assessee. Mr. Aney, supporting the amendinent, pointed out the desirability of 
allowing these enquiries to bo like ordinary police investigation. , , ^ 

The House next accepted by 64 votes to 45 Swami Venimtachalam Chetty s 
amendment to delete the provision by which the Income-tax Omcer was entitled to 
visit premises of assessees for the purpose of making enquiries. 

Clause 69 had been disposed of when the Assembly rose for the day. 


8th. DECEMBER The Assembly conlinned the debate on yaiise 4 of the 
Income-Tax Bill to day. Mr. M. S. Aney moved an amendment to provide that ta.x shall 
onlv be levied on sums brought into, or received by the assespe in British India. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Lesai made a detailed exposition of the considerations which 
weighed with him and with Mr. Jinnah m accepting the agreement on Clause 4 
and the other important clauses. He drew Mr. Aney’s attention in particular to 
the observation that he (the speaker) had made m bis speech on the first reading 
of the Bill He bad then made it clear that his mind was open on Clause 4 and 
had stated alternative grounds, either of opposition to, or a modification of the 
clause. Modification was then within his contemplation though he had not any 
prophetic vision of the dramatic offer which was later made hy the Finance Member. 
The clause, he emphasised, did not raise any question of ethics or of right and 
wrong hut one of fiscal policy, which depended on a weighing of pros and cons 

'‘“‘^Mr'Desafdwelfon some of the gains in the agreed amendments and referred to 
the aholition of all distinction between domiciled and non-domiciled residents both 
individuals and companies. A large number of Europeans lived practically all their 
life in the country, Ld made their fortune in liis country but claimed that_ their 
domicile was elsewhere and, thus, owed no obligations hy way of taxation m his 
conntrv That was now removed and any _ one living in India for more than two 
years out of seven was to be taxed in the same way as a domiciled resident 
fomilarlv large foreign companies, which operated in India but were registered aud 
controlled onfside, used to escape taxation. Now it bad been agreed that whether 
controlled from outside or not, any company which made tbo bulk of its fortune m 
India, that is 51 per cent of it, then that 51 per cent of it would be ta.xed. 

As regards the taxing of foreign income, a distinction must be remembered 
between income from trade and income from investment. From all quarters, Mr. 
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Desai said, he had been informed that taxing of investment abroad was a proper 
measure in the interest of India. It would prevent the flight of capital, whicU was 
sorely needed in this country. Income from trade must again be divided into 
income from ordinary small trade and income from very large businesses. 
The small trader who needed protection had been protected by the exemption 
granted to incomes npto Es. 4,500. As for agricultural income, from Burma, 
the House must remember the distinction between income from land acquired 

as a part of money-lending business and income from land inherited as 
ancestral property. Mr. Desai contended that every consideration and attention had 
been paid to every class of interest which was legitimately entitled to fight for 

exemption. Referring to emigrant Indians, Mr. _ Desai fully associated himself with 
the condemnation of the Government for their failure to protect them ; but that 
was a different proposition. Dnder the Bill now, any Indian trader, who was not 
resident at all in India, would not come within its scope, but if he came into India 
for a period which worked out at about three months in the year, then he became 
a resident 

Explaining the reasons which actuated him to support the agreement that had 
been arrived at, Mr. M. A. Jinnah declared that as far as the change over te the 
accrual basis was concerned, there was no question of principle except perhaps as 
to the method followed. The remittance basis had been tried for many years and 
many loopholes had been discovered in it. There were people who did not pay 

any income-tax at all. He explained that a man could instruct his banker in the 

United Kingdom to invest fifty or seventy-five lakhs there and go free of income- 
tax on that amount. Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said that he emphatically would not have 
supported the clause as it originally stood even though certain advantages were 
offered, because of the distinction that was created between domicile and non-do- 
oile, and the enormous hardships that would accrue to Indian nationals trading 
abroad. But he pointed out that the offer that was made by the Finance Member 
and the successful results of the conference that followed, had altered the situation. 
No party, he declared, could get sixteen annas from a compromise. Proceeding, 
Mr, Jinnah said he was of the opinion that it was not reasonable to argue that 
lakhs and lakhs of Indians abroad would be affected adversely. "Who 
were the traders abroad, he asked, who would be thus affected ? He reminded the 
House that the modifications effected roped in only the millionaires. "Why should 
not such men, he asked, contribute to the Indian revenues ? Whether the knife 
falls on the melon or the melon falls on the knife, he said, it would be the melon 
which would be cut. Therefore, it was necessary to see that the melon was cut 
where it was most juicy. Mr. Jinnah explained the improvement that had boon made 
by the agreement and declared that it was not merely a gain on principle : there 
were substantial gains. 

Mr. A. Aikman, Leader of the European Group, regretted that he could 
not support the amendment before the House. Quoting Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai he said that there was no question of ethics involved in the question as to 
whether or not the accrual basis should be accepted. Sir. Desai had also shown 
that really no hard and fast line could be drawn between the accrual basis on 
the one hand and the remittance basis on the other. These phrases had come to 
be attached to certain bases of taxation but by themselves they really had no 
distinct meaning. As Mr. Desai had explained, the exact meaning in either case 
inevitably depended on the nature of the arrangement made. In other words, 
whatever basis was adopted, might be modified in its incidence, or the reverse, 
by the exact scheme of the income-tax law of the country that levied taxes on 
income. “Whatever our views on the original proposal— and none of ns approach 
the problem from quite the same angle, as Mr. Bhulabhai Deasi has said— on 
the proposal now before us, a very large measure of agreement had been reached. 
The Leader of the Congress Nationalist Party does not agree with it, but has 
stated bis case in a manner that everyone, even among his opponents, will respect. 
But I will suggest to him that ho has achieved his object. He has given the 
House an opportunity to hear the Leaders of the two largest Parties explain their 
case and how the compromise was arrived at.” 

Mr. Aney's amendment was lost by 84 votes to 13. 

The House next rejected without a division Sir Cowasji Jehangir's amendment 
which sought to exempt from the operation of the Bill those incomes which were 
the result of activities for the period from 1933 to the date on which the Bill 
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came info force. Sir Cowasji pointed out that this would give foreign traders 
and investors a chance to adjust their position. 

Mr. An&y's amendment, by which agricultural income accruing or arising in 
British Burma and Indian States would not be included in the income or profits or 
gains for a period of five years from the date on which the Bill would come into 
force, was also rejected without a division. 

Before rising for the day, the .Assembly accepted the agreed amendment to 
Clause 4 by which the proviso would now read : “Provided further that in the 
case of a person not ordinarily resident in British India, income, profits and gains 
which accrue or arise to him without British India shall not be so included unless 
they are derived from a business controlled in, or a profession or vocation set up in, 
India or unless they are brought into or received in British India by him during 
such a year.” The Assembly then adjourned. 

9lh. DECEMBER : — The Assembly passed to-day the second of the agreed amendments 
to the Income-Tax Bill, providing “that if in any year the amount of income accruing 
or arising without British India exceeds the amount brought into British India in 
that year, there shall not be included in the assessment of the income of that year 
so much of such excess as does not exceed Es. 4,500.” 

An attempt was made by Sardar_ Sant Singh to raise the limit from Es. 4,500 
to either Es. 10,000 or Es. 7,500 but his amendment was rejected without a division. 

Clause 4 of the Bill was then passed amidst cheers. 

During consideration of Clause 5, the House accepted two more of the agreed 
amendments, both moved by Mr. Chambers. By the first a company’s residence in 
British India was defined as follows : “A company Is resident in British India in 
any year (a) if the control and management of its affairs is sitnated wholly in 
British India in that year exceeds its income arising without British India in that 
year.” 

The second amendment provided that “for the purposes of this Act (a) an indi- 
vidual is ‘not ordinarily resident’ in British India in nine out of the ten years pre- 
ceding that year, or if he has not during the seven years preceding that year been 
in British India for a period of, or for periods amounting in all to, more than two 
years ; (b) a Hindu undivided family is deemed to be ordinarily resident in British 
India if its manager is ordinarily resident in British India; and (c) a company, firm 
or other association of persons is ordinarily resident in British India.” 

The debate on the amendment resolved itself into a series of questions and 
answers between the Finance Member and other members, by which an effort was 
made to elucidate the conditions under which an individual became ’“ordinarily 
resident” in India. “The accumulation of negatives” in the clause, as the Finance 
Minister described it, had the effect of tying many of the members into knots, 
leading to many differing interpretations. 

The House then accepted the last two of the agreed amendments. The first 
provided : “That where an assessee has been assessed in respect of income arising 
outside British India in a country, the laws of which prohibit or restrict the 
remittance of money to British India, the Income-Tax Officer shall not treat the 
assessee as in default in respect of that amonnt of his income which, by reason of 
such prohibition or restriction cannot be fainught into Brftish India, and shall con- 
tinue to treat the assessee as not in default in respect of such part of the tax until 
the prohibition or restriction is removed. _ . „ , , , , 

‘ Explanation ; For the purposes of this section, iaoome shall be deemed to hare 
been brought into British India if it has been utilised or could have been utilised 
for the purposes of any expenditure actnailj'^ incurred by the assessee without 
British India or if the income, whether capitalised or not, has been brought info 
British India in any form.” 

Mr. M. S. Aney moved an amendment to provide that when the prohibition or 
restriction was removed, the Income-tax officer might in his discretion order that 
the amount assessed during the period of prohibition restriction might bo paid in 
instalments. This, he said, was to avoid any hardship that might be caused to the 
assessee in being called upon to pay the accumulated income-tax in a lump. 

Sir James Qrigg gave the assurance that instructions would be issued to Income- 
tax Officers not only to Older p.ayraont in instalments, where necessary in these 
cases, but also to allow for any exchaugo depreciations during the years of prohi- 
bition or restriction. Mr. Aney withdrew his amendment. 

15 . . 
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The other amendment proposed the addition of the following _ new_ clause as 49-D : 
“"WTien income-tax has been paid by deduction or otherwise in respect of any 
income arising without British India, in a country the laws of which do not provide 
for any relief in respect of any income-tax charged in British India, the amount of 
the tax shall be reduced by one-half or by an amount eq^aal to _ one-half of the 
income-tax paid in that country in respect of that income, whicnever is the less”. _ 

On Mr. Chambers’ motion, the Assembly passed a lengthy new clause, applying 
to superannuation funds, the provisions relating to provident funds. The House then 
adjourned. 

lOth. DECEMBER ; -Orthodox advocates of the joint Hindu family system put up 
a strenuous fight to-day for a special form of taxation for snob families, but failed^ to 
carry their point. Mr. BajoHa moved that in the case of a Hindu undivided family, 
the tax payable on the total income shall be computed as the aggregate of the taxes 
payable by its individual adult male members as if such members had separated 
and had been taxed accordingly. Mr. Bajoria pointed out that if the joint Hindu 
family separated, the tax would be computed on each_ individual share instead of on 
the total family property. The Act was thus bringing_ pressure on joint Hindu 
families to separate in order to get the benefit of such individual assessment. Why, 
he asked, should a fiscal enactment geek to disrupt an age-ojd system with all its 
advantages ? There was no difficulty, he asserted, in ascertaining, at a given point 
of time, the share that each member of a joint Hindu family had of the family 
property. 

Sir AT. N. Sircar explained the result of the amendment. He assumed a family 
with a property of Ks. 40,000 and four brothers, one adult and the other three 
minors. Under the amendment, which left the three shares of the minors to go 
free, only Rs. 10,000 would be taxed. Sir N. N. Sircar piooeeded to quote an 
authority on joint Hindu family property, according to which the share of members 
of such family was always a variable* and fluctuating figure, which diminished or 
increased with a birth or death in the family. Under Mitakshara law, an infant as 
soon as it was born, acquired a right in the property of the family, fie had heard 
it from those competent to speak that the amount of income-tax derived from joint 
Hindu families was about Rs. 1 and a half crores, and the loss that the amendment 
might cause might be about Rs. 20 lakhs. 

Mr. Aney wished that the Law Member had treated the question more seriously 
instead of speaking from a brief as he had done. It should be remembered that 
the joint Hindu family was controlled and held together more by sentiment than 
by the motive of profit or loss. It therefore deserved special treatment. He 
reiterated that, at a given point of time, any lawyer could accurately ascertain what 
would bo the share of a member _ of a joint Hindu family. The share might be 
altered in future : hut so could the divisible profits of a company ; and the possibility 
of a future change in the condition of a company’s profits had not been allowed to 
affect the assessment of that company’s tax in a given year. As for the possible 
loss to which reference had been made, ho asked the House to remember also that 
each earning member of a Joiut Hindu family would have his earnings added on 
to his share in the family property, resulting probably in a higher rate of tax and 
correspondingly greater revenue. What he urged was that the principle of the 
amendment should be accepted and the House could then agree on a suitably worded 
amendment if the present amendment was, as the Leader of the House had pointed 
out, defective. 

Mr. S. K. Som said that he wanted to speak plainly and declared that certain 
compromise proposals entered into behind the back of mombers like him and changed 
the attitude of the Congress Party and the House was in difficulties in dealing with 
important sections. 

Mr. Desai explained that the matter should be looked at solely and purely as 
one relating to property. Hindu law, he emphasised, distinguished essentially 
between joint family property. The joint family property was a special species of 
property, which gave a special credit, reputation and standing to the family, and it 
therefore right that the whole family should bear the joint liability. He 
illustrated his statement by referring to the case of a joint Hindu family with five 
crores of jupees as properly and engaged in banking business. The question of 
division of the property came up and he advised against it, but the division never- 
theless did take place, and, soon after, the business collapsed, because the joint 
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credit enjoyed by the family had been shaken after the separation. He was Hindu 
enough to understand the Hindu joint family. But what the amendment would do 
was to provide that in the case of a family in which there was no adult male 
member, no tax could be levied. As for the suggestion that the principle should 
be accepted and verbal alterations made thereafter, Mr. Desai declared that the 
ameudment was impossible of reasonable alteration. The amendment was lost 
without a division. 

In Ihe course of discussion on Clause two, the House accepted Mr. Manii Subedar’s 
amendment to the definition of “dividend”, so as to exclude from taxation capital 
profits. _Mr. Subedar pointed out that the law that was being enacted was intended 
to tax income and not capital in any form or at any time. 

At ten minutes to five, the House concluded discussion on clauses, and Mr. 
Sheehij, in the absence of the Finance Minister, moved without a speech that the 
Bill as amended be passed. 

Supporting the motion, Mr, Bhulabhai Desai referred to the suggestions that in 
spite of the improvements in it they could have strangulated the Bill now and 
waited for a future date for a better Bill, and said that to him this did not commend 
itself as a wise step. Under the present circumstances, the Bill, as it stood, he 
asserted, was certainly better both from the point of view of the tax-gatherer and 
from the point of view of the assesses. There were features of great value in the 
Bill. The honest assesses would get a fairer and squarer deal. It appeared to him 
that the improvement as regards the Tribunal and appeal was undoubtedly one of 
which they could feel satisfied. Other features, he said, included the new basis 
of taxation of life insurance companies and others in which the gains were financial. 

The failure on the part of those who differed from the majority on certain 
aspects, ho continued, was not the result of any unjust action on the part of the 
majority. He believed, now that the Bill had been passed, that both those who 
supported it as well as those who opposed it, would obey it in a spirit of integrity. 
Those who had so far escaped from the scope of the Act, he hoped, would contri- 
bute their portion cheerfully. He admitted that while it was perfectly honourable 
and perfectly necessary that a point of view should be pressed in public life, the 
approach to any issue should not be as if nothing else mattered. 

Eeferring to the part of the Finance Member and bis two colleagues in respect 
of this Bill, he declared that they had placed unstintingly at the disposal of the 
select committee and the House all their knowledge. He paid a tribute to their 
contribution towards the agreement on Clausa 4 and he hoped that on the question 
of Section 49, which provided for double taxation relief, some day in the near future 
they would be able to negotiate on a more satisfactory basis. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai appreciated the co-operation of the European Group with 
other sections of the House over Clause 4. He pointed out that the strength of 
any trader in this country would He in the understanding and goodwill of the 
representatives of the people of India rather than in statutory “Safeguards”. In 
spite of “Safeguards” trade in a land was only possible if the people of that land 
' bought from the trader. In this connection he drew their attention to the late Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s reply to a deputation from Lancashire to whom he said : 
‘■'W'e can do everything for you, but we cannot go to_ the extent of billeting a 
soldier on every Indian for selling your cloth”. Conoludjng, he reciprocated the 
compliments paid to him by the Finance Member and said_ that he had only done 
his duty as an ordinary humble citizen of the country in helping to place on as good 
a footing as possible the law relating to income-tax. The House then adjourned till 
the 12th. 

12th. DECEMBER : — The third reading of the Income Tax Amendment Bill 
was passed without division in the Assembly this afternoon. Sardar Sant Singh 
(Congress Nationalist) and Mr, Hussainbhoy Laljee were the two members who 
urged for the Bill being thrown out on the third reading. Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sircar replied to the debate in the absence of Sir James Grigg. 

Sardar Sant Singh opened with a slashing attack on the Congress Party for 
being more royalist than the King in its support of the Income-Tax Bill. Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai’s speech on Saturday struck him as being a short Sermon on the 
Mount and he felt that the Congress Party had so far descended along the slippery 
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slope of co-operation as to ignore Sir James Grigg’s taunt about the bonafides 
of the House being put to the test and Mr. Deasi could even speak of loyal subjects. 

Mr. K. Santanam, regarding the measure as being on balance a good one, 
struck a critical note throughout his speech. Section 49, he particularly de- 
plored, with the opinion of the Provincial Governments ranged against if, while 
Section 17 smacked of imperial preference in taxation. He questioned the wisdom 
of introducing the Slab System without specifying, through an amendment of the 
Act, the particular rate. He reminded the_ Finance Member about bringing pension 
under the scope of the measure and the injustice done to Indians in Burma. 

Mr. Anantasayanam launched an even more vigours attack on the objectionable 
features of the Bill. Section 49 should not have been there and under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, Sir James Grigg should have consulted the Provincial Gov- 
ernments and obtained their concurrence. But that, bo folt, was not the only 
example of discrimination. Pensions of British officia's. interest on sterling securities 
and distinctions between British and non-British non-residents seemed a further 
evidence and the utmost he could say about the measure was that it was the 
best of a bad bargain forced by Sir James Grigg under threat of withdiawal of 
the measure. 

Mr. ^atyamurti, winding up the debate on behalf of the Congress Party, de- 
fended its attitude on the ground that it believed in taxation of the rich _ for the 
benefit of the poor but he, too. felt uncomfoi table about pensions, agricultural 
interests in Burma and Section 49. Sir James Grigg, ho thought, deserved commenda- 
tion for bringing leave salaries under the Bill, and to the European Group ho paid a 
tribute for their spirit of accommodation. Mr. Chambers, whose appointment ho 
had protested against in the Simla session last year, had almost justified his im- 
portation, he thought, provided he would train an Indian to succeed him. 

Sir N. N. Sircar^ in the absence of Sir James Grigg, breezily concluded the 
debate with the consoling thought that the only way to dodge the new measure 
was not to have any income at all, while Mr. Sheeby and Mr. Chambers could not 
expect higher tribute than that they had enabled Sir Ziauddin Ahmed to under- 
stand the intrioacics of the measure. 

The Wheat Bill 

The Assembly^ was then adjourned sine die after the passing of the Wheat 
Bill imposing an import duty of one rupee eight annas per hundred weight on wheat 
and wheat flour. 

Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill 

Dr. Deshmukh’s motion for circulation of Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill also was 
passed. 

Bhai Paramanand attempted an adjournmeut of the House to discuss “the arrest 
and rough handliug by Muslim women police of certain Hindu ladies while going 
to perform puja yesterday at the Shiva Temple in Delhi”. Bhai Paramanand said 
that the right to perform puja at the site had not been prohibited and therefore 
the interference with the exercise of that right had caused a sensation in the city. 

The President ruled the motion out of order and adjourned the House sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session— Calcutta — 29th. July to 25th. August 1938 

The Autumn Session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced in Calcutta 
on the 29th. July _ 1938. The opening day was rather quiet, there being no 
opportunity for a trial of strength but the Opposition whips were in rather jubilant 
mood as things, they gave out, were moving according to their plans. 

There was considerable reshuffling in sitting arrangements. A number of members 
who used to sit on the right of the Speaker in the Coalition benches crossed to the 
other side and took their seats among the Opposition members. Notable among 
them wore the followers of Mr. Tamijtiddin Khan and Mr. Naushcr Alt. The 
Independent Scheduled Caste group, who under the leadership of Mr. Hem Chandra 
Naskar have severed their connections with the Coalition group also moved to the 
left and took their seats in a block assigned to them. 

An innovation was introduced in marking off portions of different blocks by red 
tapes. It was only, it was said, a tentative arrangement and as respective strength of 
different parties and groups would be known more definitely, separate blocks would 
be assigned to different groups doing away with the necessity for such flimsy 
barrier as a tape. 


AojoURKMEsr Motions 

Two adjournment motions, one moved on behalf of the Congress Party by 
Mr. Surendra Hath Biswas to discuss the alleged omission of the Government to 
devise ways and means to enable the jute growers to obtain an economic price for 
jute and another moved on behalf of the Krishak-Proja Party by Syed Jalaluidin 
Eashemiy to discuss the alleged indifference and apathy of the Government in the 
matter of affording relief to the people affected by the recent floods in Bengal, were 
disallowed by the Speaker. The Government opposed both tbe adjonrnment motions, 
explaining that the House would have an opportunity of discussing these matters in 
tho course of a few days, when considering tbe Supplementary Budget Estimates of 
the Government, 

SoPPLEMENTARy ESTIMATES 

The hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, Finance Minister, presented the Supplemen- 
tary Budget Estimates for the year 1938-39, amounting to about Rs. 49 lakhs. Of 
this sum, one lakh of rupees is required for tho remainder of the current year to 
constitute a separate Publicity Department, to be placed in charge of a Director- 
of Public Information, with three Assistant Directors. One lakh will be required for 
the Rural Reconstruction Scheme, five lakhs for the spread of education among the 
Scheduled Castes, Es. 35,000 for an emergent grant to the Victoria Institution, 
Rs, 50,000 to tackle the Water Hyacinth pest (in connection with which it was 
decided to organise a Water Hyacinth Week during the coming winter), Es. 50,000 for 
the purchase of a land for a college for Muslim girls in Calcutta, Rs. 10 lakhs for 
the Initial contribution to the Bengal Famine Insurance Fund and Rs. 30 lakhs for 
loans and advances to the cultivators affected by the recent floods. 

Repealing and Amending Bill 

The House passed without any division tho Bengal Repealing and Amending Bill 
introduced by the hon. Hawab Musharuff Hossain. 

Tenancy Bill Eeiokned by Governor 

The Speaker next read a message from H. E. the Governor of Bengal,^ returning to 
the two Houses of the Legislature the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill which had been 
passed by both the Houses in the last session, and recommending an amendment of 
the Bill in respect of the commencement clause of the Bill and also as regards the 
provision regarding suspension of the enhancement of rent for a period of 
ten years. The House then adjourned till the 2nd. August. 
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No-Cokhdesce Motioks 

2nd, AUGUST Tho Assembly granted leave to-day to ilio movers of all Uio 
ton separate “no confidence” motions against tlio individual Ministers of the Cabinet, 
The Speaker fixed 4 p. m. on Monday next for taking them up one otter another. 
In fixing the day tho Speaker said that in view of tho gravity of tho issues 
involved and remembering that it was the first occasisn when “no-confidoocp” 
motions had been brought before tho Honso since tho inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy in Bengal, discussion by all sections of lhc_ House should not be sliflod 
even to the least extent for want of time. Tho Opposition groups stood on bloc for 
all tho motions, as many as 110 members rising for (he motion. 

Tekancv Bili. Amesdmekts Passed 

3rd. AUGUST ; — Tho Assembly passed this afternoon without any opposition tho 
two ameudmonls to tho Bengal Tenancy Amendment Rill suggested in the Bengal 
Governor's message to tho Legislature. Those amendments related to tho commence- 
ment clause and tho provisions regarding suspension of enhancement of rent, 

Co-orERATiVE Societies Bill 

On tho motion of the hon. Mr. M. B Miillick, Co-operalivo Credit Minister, tho 
Assembly referred to a Select Commitfeo the Bengal Co-oporativo Societies Bill 1938, 
A motion moved by tho Opposition seeking to ciiculato tho Bill for eliciting public 
opinion was negatived without a division. Tho House then adjourned till tho bth. 

5tb. AUGUST Tho proceedings were dull .and unexciting to-day but tho ques- 
tion liou'' somewhat lively. Sover.il mombors a,sked questions in Bengali and one ot 
(ho Ministers replied in Beng.ali adding to tho humour of tho situation. 

Tho House, after interpellations, was almost dosorted and tho momhors wero 
found in the lohldos discussing the jiossiblo result of Iho fateful day when (hero 
would bo stock-taking of tho Huq Cabinet. 

The Monev-Lesdeils' Bill 

Tho Assembly referred lo a Solcot CoraraUtco tho Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill, 
1938, which sought to regulate raoncy-Ioanding business in tho province. Tho Select 
Commilteo was instructed to submit its report by August l5. An amendment by 
Mr. D. P Shaitan for circulating tho Bill for eliciting imldie opinion lliereon was 
negatived without any division. Tho House then adjourned till the 6tli. 

No-Co.vfioence Motio.vs o.v Jfi.visrnns 

8lb. AUGUST -The House met to-d.ay in an almosphcrc of wild 
excitement in and outside the Honso. TIio piitlio galleries wero overcrowded and 
(here w.as a very largo attendance, tho members being present almost in llieir full 
strength. Mr. DhananJotj Hoy (Independent Schcdnlcd Caste) moved that tho House 
liad no confidence in Uio hon. Iho Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar, 
Minister for Communications, Tho speeches wore limited to two, n.nmcly. by llio 
mover himself and tho Minister concerned. Tho motion was defeated by 130 vo(c.s 
to HI. 

An analysis of tho voting on tho first “no confidence" motion showed that 
ot tho 111 members, who voted in support of tlio motion, 93 liolonged to tho Con- 
gress Party (its full strength)’ 18 to tho Krishak Proja Party, 15 to tlio Indopond- 
ent Scbodiiled Casto Patty, 14 to tho Independent Proja Parly (led liy Manivi 
Tamizuddin Khan and Syed Nausher Ali, cx-Ministcr), 5 lo tho Nationalist P.arly, 

2 wero Indian Christians, 2 members of Iho Independent Labour Patty, ono Anglo- 
Indian and ono rcprescnlativo ol tea garden labour. 

Tho 130 members who voted against the motion, included 62 members of tlio 
Coalition Party. 23 Europeans, nine Scticlulod Casto memberp, tho ten Ministers, 
four members of tho Nationalist P.arty, and two Anglo-Indians. 

Tlirro members romnined neutral. Tlioy wero Jlaulvi AMuI Halim (Krisak 
Kazem Ali Mirza and Mr. Mahomed Ibrahim of the Independent 
Iroia l.irly. Hus made n tol.il of 21 « in a House of 2jO. 

l-ol!owing the announcement of tho result of tho first tnolion, Iho Premier, itio 
I went out lo tho balconv on tho north side of the 

I'C'cd abo t greatings of the crowd ouiside, which now nnm- 
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Moving the second motion against the lion. Mr, H. S. Suhrawardy, Labour 
Minister, Mr. Aftab AH (Labour) remarked that during the sixteen months that 
Mr. Suhrawardy_ had been in office, he had created amongst Bengal labourers a spirit 
of unrest and discontent, and had created divisions in their ranks by starting rival 
organisations. 

Supporting the motion Mr. Sa7itosh Kumar Basu (Congress) severely criticised 
the general policy of the present Cabinet as a whole. In considering the question 
of the general policy of the present Cabinet, remarked Mr. Basu, the first thing that 
struck them was the utter failure of the Ministers to redeem the larger number of 
promises made bj; them from time to time on the floor of the House in order to 
keep them in position and power. He referred to what he characterised as the 
‘•utter failure, the utter ineSioiency and the utter incapacity” which had overtaken 
the Cabinet to bring about any good whatsoever to the countryside of Bengal. Mr. 
Basu asked the Cabinet to ponder how long they would continue to be in office with 
the support of the European Group in the House and he asked the European Group 
to ponder whether they would perpetually take upon themselves the onus of 
deciding which form of Grvernment there should be in this Province. He charged 
the Ministry with favouritism and nepotism of the worst type. 

The attitude of the European Group towards the present Ministry, and specially 
in respect of the ‘‘no-confidence’’ motions against it, was explained by Sir George 
Campbell, Leader of the Group, Sir George Campbell claimed that h’is party had a 
definite stake in the country, and had a definite interest in its welfare. If they did 
not take their fullest part in the debate in the House, they would be shirking their 
duty. “We have no more association with the Government”, declared Sir George, 
“than with any other Party in this House. Our interest is to see that there is good 
Government in this Province. We have a Ministry, which has been in office for the 
last sixteen months’ consisting of five Hiirdus and five Mussalmans, and I venture to 
say that they have carried on the Government of this Province to the best of their 
ability”. Proceeding, Sir George said that his criticism of the Ministry included a 
feeling that they were sometimes influenced by communal reasons, that they tended to 
rush the business of this House, that their reception of the recommendations of 
the Public services Commission was not always satisfactory and their departmental 
administration left much to be desired. 

On the credit side. Sir George said, the Ministry had done well in handling 
Finance and the administration of Law and Order. But he expressed regret that 
they had peihaps failed to stop the demonstration which took place that very day. 
Sir Geoige praised the restraint displayed by the Congress in deciding not to stage 
a counter-demonstration that day. Sir George ventured the opinion that his party 
.might find it difficult to trust a new Ministry, which might include members whohad 
severed their allegiance from the Party under whose wings they had entered the 
Assembly. 

Sir George next dealt with his Party’s views about the Congress and said that it 
would be disastrous if the door was ever irrevocably shut so as to deprive the 
great Hindu Party from sharing in the Government of the Province. He pointed 
out that when the new Constitution eame into being on April 1, 1937, the Congress 
was not in a position to join in a Coalition Government and this led him and his 
Party to consider the possible danger of a Congress Government in this Province 
being dictated to by a central Congress (Committee. He wanted the House to 
witness such examples as they found in this contemporary history of other Provinces 
in India. Sir George also 'commented upon what seemed to him a confusion 
in the mind of the Congress, a eonfusion of British trading interests with the British 
Government. British trading interests in (he past had at times their own difficulties 
with the British Government and they were now no part of that Government. It had 
been the object of the Congiess, added the speaker, to obtain concession from the 
British Government. Could they gain the trust of the British community by similar 
methods ? Sir George made it clear that, as it had been the declared _ policy of the 
European Party to support the Ministry so long as it acted on constitutional lines, 
they could not possibly commit the inconsistency of not supporting the Coalition 
Government at this critical juncture. 

Alleged Purchase of votes 

Before the discussion of the ‘No-Confidence’, motion against Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
had concluded, the Assembly sitting was abrupy adjourned by the hon. the Speaker 
till to-morrow owing to the great confusion and uproar which prevailed in the 
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Honse, as a sequel to the allegation made hy a member of tho Coalition Party that 
the Opposition Groups had resorted to purchasing the votes of some of tho 
supporters of the Government with a fairly big amount of money. 

This allegation was stontly repudiated by tho Leaders of the different Groups 
constituting the Opposition, who demanded that tho member concerned must disclose 
further details in this connection and substantiate his allegation. The Speaker at 
this stage intervened saying that he would bold an enquiry to-morrow morning 
before the sitting of the Assembly in tho afternoon, and would not permit any 
discussion at this stage. 

9lb. AUGUST The debate on the no-confidence motion was delayed a considera- 
ble time to-day because the Speaker and other members were busy with the sitting of 
the Privilege Committee which considered tho allegation made by Mr. Abdur Rahtnan 
Siddigui on the previous day. 

The allegation namely that currency notes to ‘the tune of about Rs. 3,400 had 
passed in half notes to a member of tho Ministerialist party with an accompanying 
note from a ‘star’ member of the Opposition to tho effect that in the event of his 
voting with the Opposition on the no-confidence motions ho would bo giving tho other 
half-notes plus an additional sum of Rs. 1,009. This caused a good de.al of sensation 
and after a number of points of order had been raised and the Bouse had adjourned 
twice, the episode ended happily. Mr. Abdur Rthaman Siddiqni tendered an unquali- 
fied apology in regard to one of the charges. Tho matter still rested in tho Privileges 
Committee. 


No-CoKnoESCE OK Labour Mikister 

The House then took up the no-confidence motion against Mr. Suhrawardy. Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Rose, Leader of the Opposition asked tho Speaker to give full 
opportunity for debate on the present motion for on tho other nine motions the 
Opposition would not have any debate and most propably the motions would be 
withdrawn. In consultation with the Loader of the Bouse it was decided that the 
debate should be concluded by to-morrow. * 

lOlb. AUGUST After three houis’ heated debate tho motion of no-confidence 
was rejected by the House without a division. The Bouse similarly rejected the 
next “no confidence" motion moved by Mr. P. R. Thaknr (Scheduled Castes) against 
Mr. M. B Mullich, Minister for Co-operation. The seven other motions of "no 
confidence” against the other Ministers were not moved. Tho House then adjourned 
till Monday next. 

Supporting tho ‘‘oo-conridenco’’ motion against tho Labour Minister, Mr. S. P. 
Miih/ierji (Independent) commented generally on the policy and programme of the 
present Government of Bengal. He said : ‘-The debate which wo have had during 
the last few days has given us sover.il lessons. But I think that the most outstanding 


•In marked contrast with the situation yesterday, all was quiet to-day, and public 
interest in the Assembly dwindled following tho Oovernmcnl’s victory last night. 
Neverthelefs. excitement still picvailcd in parliamentary circles, and while about 
forty members of tho Opposition spent tho night yesterday in an undisturbed at- 
mosphere in tho Assemtily building, hostile demonstrations were reported to have 
been staged in front of tho houses of Bengal M. L. A 's including that of Mr. 
•1. C. Gupta, Congress Chief Whip, till late at night. There was, however, no 
serious trouble anywhere, calling for police intervention. 

Report!? of the •'no-confidonco” debate eclipsed all other nows in local news-papers 
all of which laid special stress on tho f.act that the Europeans were the deciding 
factors in yesterday’s fight, one paper using tho headline "Completely at the mercy 
of Europeans’”, and another ‘'Victory secured with non-Indian support”. l/!avipg 
aside the European votes numbering 22, (ho respective strengths were ; ifinislerial 
Party 107, Opposition 111. ‘ 

Although elaborate police arrangements had boon made in tho City, including 
llin surroundings ol the Assembly building, less than a hnndre*! people wore present 
In tlip Blaidan or in front of the Assembly at 2-30 p. m. and no hartal was obsorvod. 

It IS recalU‘1 th.at in the loaflats which had been broadcast bv tho Khilatat 
^,mmittop and the 1 rovmcial Muslim Loagno during tho last two'davs, tho public 
vere intited to observe a hartal and demonstration on August 8 and 9. 
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lesson is the fact that, whatever they may say on behalf of tho supporters of the 
present Ministry the Ministers do not enjoy the confidenoe of the maj'ority of 
elected Indian members of the House. That is a fact— and not a conjecture— which 
cannot be challenged by any body, either inside or outside this House. It is indeed 
an irony of fate that the Chief Minister — a great dreamer of dreams, of lions and 
tigeis of Thaneswar and Panipat, of Siraj-nd-Dowla had at last, when the crucial 
moment came, to depend on tho support not of the direct descendants of Clive, but 
of the mere policy of Clive Street. Be that as it may, I believe it is the right of 
every member to ask himself as to why the Government has lost the confidence of 
the people of this Province and the answer is that during the last sixteen months 
that they have been in office, the present Government in Bengal has had no con- 
structive programme before it for the advancement of the national cause. I believe 
that is at the root of the weakness of tho present Government. "Who will deny that 
the Government started with a great advantage — the advantage of a solvent Finance 
Department ? "Who will deny to-day that while the previous Government was 
bankrupt in finance and could not do anything for want of funds, the present 
Government, which has plenty of funds at its disposal, has been bankrupt otherwise ? 

Mr. Mukherji referred to tho assault on several members of the House recently, 
to the demonstrations that had been staged in front of the Assembly building in 
support of the Ministry, and to the circulation of several thousands of inflammatory 
leaflets and pamphlets all over the city and said that the Government of the day had 
‘•abdicated and the city of Calcutta was under the control of goondas and hooligans”. 
During tho last few days members of the Legislature were attacked by goondas and 
hooligans, and although police assistance was sought, it was not available 
readily. TVhat was the Homo Minister doing and was the Government doing 
anything to bring the hooligans and goondas to book ? Turning to Sir George 
Campbell, Leader of the European Group, on whose support, Mr. Mukherji said, 
the Government had been depending for its existence, he remarked : “Prom Sir 
George Campbell and from anyone else, Bengal expects an answer— whether this 
sort of hooliganism should go on under the present Ministry in Bengal.” 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, remarked that the criticism 
of the activities of the work of the Ministry during the past sixteen months could 
be summed up in three words, _ “want of policy.” In the matter of communal 
interest, the activities of the Ministry could be summed np in three words : Raising 
communal passion.” Mr. Bose explained that, in deciding to bring forward the 
“no-confidence” motions, the Opposition had decided that, if called upon, they would 
be prepared to accept the responsibility of office in order to give effect to a cons- 
tructive programme in this Province. Mr. Bose detailed before the House the 
programme which the Opposition would seek to carry out if they were called upon 
to form a Ministry. He announced that the Opposition would select a Muslim 
member of the House as the Chief Minister and that the Ministers would not accept 
a salary of more than Es. 500. 

In setting forth the programme Mr. Bose said : (Ij they would make a 
radical change in the antiquated land tenures and revenue system of the province ; 
(2) abolish feudal dues and levies, forced labour and any demand other than rents 
would be made illegal ; (3) effect substantial leduction in rent and revenue : 
(4) provide for assessment of income-tax on a progressive scale on tho agricultural 
income subject to the prescribed minimum ; (5) strive for fixity of tenure ; (6) 
attempt to provide relief from tho burden of rural debt arid arrears of land revenue ; 
(7) repeal all repressive Jaws ; (8) release all political prisoners, internees and 
I detenues ; (9) restore land and property, confiscated or sold by the Government 
during the Civil Disobedience movement ; (10) fix_ eight hour day for industrial 
' workers without reduction of pay and also provide a living wage ; (11) introduce 
prohibition of intoxicoting liquor and drugs ; (12) provide unemployment relief ; 
(13) reduce high salaries, allowances and the cost of the administration ; (14) level 
up commnnities which are at present educationally, economically and otherwise 
backward, providing educational facilities for them ; (15) recruit candidates to tho 
public services by competitive examinations, restrictive competition being allowed 
among members of the scheduled castes and fne Muslim community ; (16) arrears 
of rent to be recovered in the same manner as civil debts and not by ejectment ; 

(17) introduce free and compulsory primary education without taxes on cultivators 

(18) raise up the prices of agiicullnral produce ; (19) earmark a substantial part of 
tho revenue obtained from jiite tax for the improvement of the moral and material 

16 
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THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


BliEEZE IN THE HoTJbE 

ISlh. AUGUST An indication that the temper on both sides of the House 

still continued to he frayed was apparent when there was a siiddeii Uaro-vp 

to-day during interpeilations in Yrhich the Deputy Leader of the Congress Party 
in the Assembly, Mr. T. C. Ooswami figured prominently. , ,, > 

Charges of ‘liar’ and ‘thief wore hurled across the floor of the House and 
the Speaker had to call several members of both sides to order lu a very 
stern tone. Confusion prevailed for a while, several mernbers rising m their seate 

at the same time and the voice of the Speaker appeared to have been drowned 

in the chaos that prevailed. , . , , , ,, „ , 

The root cause of the trouble lay in the question asked by Dr. tyaUnaUsnya 
Sanyal about certain appointments which, he alleged, wore made over the heads 
of the Public Service Commission. The normal business of the House, namely, 
consideration of the Bengal Maternity Benefit Bill receded to the backgiound and 
the whole interest centred on the unexpected development. Finally', both Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Haq and Mr. T. C. Oostvami withdrew the unpailiamentary expressions. 

Maxeesiiy & Tanks Improvement Bills 

The Assembly to day passed the Bengal Tanks Improvement Bill without 
division. The discussion on the Bengal Maternity Benefit Bill wfis going on when 
the House adjourned till the 22nd. 


22nd. AUGUST The echo of Friday’s uproarious proceedings did not die down 
when the Assembly met to-day. The atmosphere was still charged with bitterness and 
acrimony. The Ministerial side brought forward two motions for consideration by the 
Privileges Committee. The first moved by Mr. M, A. R. Ispahani referred to the 
statement which Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose issued on Ang. 8, after Mr. A. R. Siddtgni 
had made allegations of bribery on the floor of the House. The second moved by 
Mr. Fazlul Rahman (Dacca University) referred to Mr, T. 0. Goswami’s remarks 
made on Friday with regard to the chair. Both these motions were welcomed by 
Mr. Bose and 'Mr. Goswarai respectively and they were referred to the Privileges 
Committee. Mr. Gostcami in accepting the motion indulged once more in some hard 
hitting. This almost caused another uproar in the Coalition benches but the Hou. Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq and fcjir Nazimuddin beckoned to their supporters to remain silent. 
After the motion had been referred to the Privileges Committee, the House thinned 
away and the Maternity Bill was taken np and adopted. 


Discussion of Non-officul Bills 

23rd. AUGUST ; — The Assembly was devoted to-day to the consideration of tho 
non-official Bills and dealt with only three. Of the three Bills, tho Bengal 
Municipal Amendment Bill of Mr. Sukumar Datta (Congress) sought to do 
away with the system of nomination in raunioip.alitios •, the Bengm Medical 
Amendment Bill of Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan (Leader of the Independent 
Proja Party)_ sought to give the persons, who had received ' their training 
in and obtained diplomas and certificates from medical schools, now rooog- 
nised by local Governments, prior to such recognition, an opportunity of getting 
themselves registered under the Bengal 5Iedical Act of 1914 within tliree years, 
and (3) the Bengal Horaoepathy Faculty Bill, moved by Mr. Banerji (Congress), 
asked tho Government to establish a faculty of homeopathic education in Bengal. 

The movers of all these three Bills wanted their IBills to be referred to Select 
Committees, but the motions were rejected by the House, the Government having 
opposed them. There was some heat when the motion of Mr. Sukumar Datta was 
put before the House by the Speaker. A member of the Congress Party called for 
division, bat after tho House had assembled in responso to the division boll, tho 
Opposition did not press for it. 

Compulsory Free Retirement of Govt. Officials 

24lh. AUGUST : — A non-official resolution, moved by a member of (ho Opposi- 
tion, was passed without a division in the Assembly to-day. The resolution, which 
w.is sponsored bv Ur. Jojendra Rath ilondal (Sohednled Caste), stated: “This 
Assemtiiy is qi the opinion that with a view to curtailing the cost of administration 
ana minimising tho nnomploymont problem to a ceitaiu degree, the compulsory 
reurement of all Government officials in the Provincial and Subordinate Services 
be cuected on tho completion of 25 ycqrs’ service,” 
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Speaking on behalf of the Government, the Finance Minister, the hon. Mr. 
Nalini Ran j an Barker said that the policy advocated in the resolution was a 
short-sighted one, and he maintained that if the Government adopted this policy, 
it would, in the long run, lead to increased expenditure. The Finance Ministe'r, 
therefore, urged the mover to withdraw the resolution. Half a dozen members, 
ineluding three members of the Ministerialist Party, spoke in support of the 
resolution, which though opposed by a few was carried without a division. 

Compulsory Primary Educaiion 

Another non-ofBcial resolution, sponsored by Mr. Abdul Majid of the Opposition, 
was also carried without a division. The resolution wanted the Government 
to take immediate steps for the introJuotion of free and compulsory primary 
education in Bengal, including Calcutta and all other municipal areas, and recom- 
mended that while parts of the Provinces, both rural and urban, including the City of 
Calcutta, should bo called upon to contribute to the cost of primary education, 
and should be included within the scope of one single Act, the cultivators of the 
Province should be excluded from <the burden of such taxation on the ground 
that they had to bear an additional commodity tax on jute, yielding an annual 
revenue of Rs. 3,50,00,003 to the Central and Provincial Governments. 

The Government did not oppose the resolution, but the Prime Minister, the 
hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, speaking on behalf of the Government, explained 
the significance of the proposed measure. 

Communal Percentage in Service 

25ih. AUGUST : — After a debate lasting over two hours, the Assembly adopted a 
non-official resolution moved by Mr. Mian Abdul Hafeez, a member of the Ministerial- 
ist Party, seeking to fix the percentage of appointments in various branches of the 
public services and to civil posts (temporary and permanent) as follows : Muslims 60, 
Scheduled Castes 20, and the rest 20. An _ amendment, moved by Mr, R. Ahmad, 
seeking to fix the percentage at 70 for Muslims, 15 for the Scheduled Castes and 
15 for the rest, was rejected by 115 votes to 31. 

The Congress Party, the Independent Scheduled Caste Party, the unattached 
members and two Europeans remained neutral, while the Ministers, a majority of the 
Europeans and some non-Congress Hindu members voted against the amendment. 

A sharp rebuke to the Ministerialists was administered on behalf of the Europeans 
by Mr. Curtis Miller who seemed to be disillusioned by the exhibition of communal 
tendencies by the rank and file of the supporters of the present Cabinet. 

This concluded the business of the House and the session was prorogued sins die. 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

Autumn Session — Calcutta — 8th August to 23rd August 1938 

Adjournment Motions 

The autnmu session of the Bengal Legislative Council opened in Calcutta on the 
8ih. August 1938. Five adjournment motions were given notice of, two of which 
wore withdrawn and the other two relating to the assault on Prof. Hnmayun Eabir at 
Park Circus on Sunday wore ruled out of order by the Hon. President as they were 
not properly drafted. The other adjournment motion moved by Mr. Kamini Kumar 
Dutt regarding the appointment of several Enquiry Committees by the Government 
just as the session was due to commence was admitted and 'Wednesday was fixed for 
the discussion of the motion. 

The Governor’s message regarding the Bengal Tenancy Act and the Bill as passed 
by the Assembly on the recommendatiop of tho Governor was placed before the 
Assembly, ' 
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AprOIKTMENI OF COMMITTEES 

10th. AUGUST By 32 to 19 votes the adjoui nmont motion moved by Sj. 
Kamini Kumar Dull against the appointments of several committees by tho 
Government of Bengal was defeated to-day. Initiating the debate, Pj. Doff said that tho 
announcement regarding the appointments of the Committees was made in an extra- 
ordinary situation. It was anything but fair to appoint the committees at a timo when 
the question of no-conBdence motion against the present Ministry was looming largo 
and the atmosphere was tense in view of the uncertainties about the stability of 
the present Government. 

Replving to the charges, Khwaja Sir Kaximuddin, Homo Minister, said that 
the Hoii’ble Member had not taken the trouble to find out facts before be Jumped 
to his conclusion. If ho had taken the trouble of reading the proceedings of tlio 
Bengal Legislative Assembly during the discussion on budget and during the 
sittings in tho cold weather, ho would have known that Government had promised 
to appoint committees for the investigation of certain questions. Ono of those was 
the committee to invistigate tho working of tlio Cliowkidari system. The Homo 
Minister said that ho was sure and deCiiito that as far as tho Assembly was con- 
cerned in tho course of the budget discussion, Governmont promised to ^appoint a 
commitieo to investigate the whole question. 

Extra Graxt for Moslem Educatios 

1 lih. AUGUST Tho Council accepted a resolution to-day moved by Mr. Ntir 
Ahmed that a sum of Rs. 25 lakhs be set apart, within the course of 2 and a half 
years, in addition to the present annual allotment sanctioned for Moslem education ii all 
its branches. Speaking on the resolution, tho Hon. Mr. A. K. Taxhtl^ Hug, the Premier 
oiiiliiied the Government policy wiili regard to Moslem education. He said that 
tho (tovernment had accepted the prinoiide of providing more and more funds for 
advancement of Moslem education and the education of th6_ minorities and backward 
classes. Moving tho resolution, Mr. Nur Ahmed said that it was only a question of 
doing sheer jiisiioe to the community whoso education had been persistently neglected 
in the past. Tho Moslem community comprised 53 per cent of Jho population of 
Bengal but of that proportion only 1.5 per cent wero educated, and it was only right 
that more funds should be set apart for the education of the community. 

T£SA^•CY Act Ame.vd. Bill 


12lb. AUGUST : — On (ho motion of the lion. f>ir B, P. Singh Roy, Revcniio 
Minister the Council jiassed ihis afternonn without opiiosilioii the two amendraonis 
to tho Bengal Tenanc.v Act Amendment Bill .as suggested in tho Bengal Governor’s 
mrssigc to both the Chambers of the loc.il Legislaturo. These Amendments, which 
had already been passed by the Lower House related to the commencement cl.auso 
of the Bill and tho provisions regarding suspension of enhancement of rent. 
Tho Bill, as tow amended, was forwarded to His Excellency the Govornor- 
for his assent. 


"While accepting the change recommended by his Excellency the Governor, 
Maharaja Str it. N. Roy C/ioudhury of Santosh on behalf of the landlords, appealed 
to His Excellency to withhold his assent from the altered Bill when it would bo 
presented to him for sanction under Section 75 of the Government of India Act 
or to return tho Bill again to tho local Legislature to roconsidor all the objectionable 
poitions. If that was not possible, tho Maharaja appealed to His Excollenov to 
reserve it for tho consideration of H. B. tho Governor-General as he believed that 
the Governor-General would be pleased either to withhold his assent to tho Bill 
or return it to tho local Chambers for reconsideration of the objectionable provisions 
or reserve it for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure in respect thereof. The 
Aiatiaraja added that the landlords sincerely expected legitimate relief without being 
‘ Court for a decision in relation to the momentous issues 

'."‘“O .case. .Concluding, ho w.arned the present Ministry of Bengal 
of communists obnoxious measure, they were playing into tho hands 


tho^ MWsfem wmi' Government the hon. Sir B. P. SinyA Dop s.aid that 
unnaS c it m.-h tenants. Tho Rill, however 

i i. ^ .^PPoar to tho hmdlords, would nltimatelv guaranteo their 
nteicsts and bnng about a better understanding between landlords and^tenants. 
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Apoloot Demanded fhoji Editors 

15th. AUGUST On the recoramendation of the Committee of Privileges, the 
Council passed to-day a resolution demanding an unqualified npologv from the editors 
of two Nationalist dailies for casting “reflections on the conduct of the President of 
the House” in connection with th'B~“no-conQdenoe" motions against the Ministers. The 
following is the te.vt of the resolution of the Privileges Committee, which the Council 
passed “In view of the statement made by the hon. the President, the Committee of 
Privileges strongly condemns the reflections cast at the conduct of the President of 
this House by the Editors of the fftnduithan Standard and the Ananda Bazar 
Patnha on the 6th August Jn violation of the privileges of the House, and 
recommends to the House that it should demaud an unqualified and ample apology 
from the Editors of the papers concerned.” 

Representation in Poblic Bodies 

Another resolution of the Committee of Privileges discussed by the Council 
demanded that “whenever and wherever members of the Legislature are nominated 
on different public bodies, the Conncij be given an equal representation.” The hon. 
Sir Nuzimuddin^ Horae Minister, pointed out that if the resolution was given effect 
to it would tie the hands of the Government and impose restrictions on them in the 
matter of appointing such committees. After some discussion, the consideration of the 
resolution was adjourned till the ne.vt weet. 

Measure por RmiAt, Relief 

IGtb. AUGUST; — The Council acoopted to-day, after important modifications, a 
resolution raovai by Mr. Kamini Ku’nar Dutta urging the appointment of a com- 
mittee, consisting of members of both the Houses of Leoislature, with power to co- 
opt experts to formulate a scheme and suggest proper legislative measures for the 
solution of the iiroblems of rural indebtedness, reorganisation of rural economy, 
establishment of institutions for agricultural education, development of co-operative 
institutions and setting up of industrial banks for the purpose of advancing loans 
to youngmen and agriculturists for starting and conducting small industries. 

An amendment which was moved by_ Mr. Nttr Ahmed and accepted by the 
House robbed the resolution of its most important provision lelieving the Govern- 
ment of the necessity of appointing a committee as desired by the mover. 

Official Receiver’s Bill 

The Calcutta Official Receiver’s Bill which was passed by the Assembly on 
tlio 30th March last was introduced by the Hon’ble Nawab Musharraf Hossain ami 
liassed by the House wifhout any modificalioti. 

Conferrino of Titles 

17th. AUGUST : — The Council rejected to-day by 28 votes to 14 the resolution 
of Mr. A’ltr Ahmed, urging that the conferring of any title of honour or titular 
distinction on any person in Bengal by His Majesty or H. E. the Governor-General 
be discontiuned as early as possible. 

PunuciTY Grant Ofposed 

The Council next held a general discussion on the Government's supplementary 
budget demands. Opposition criticisms of the various items of the demands were on 
Ihe same lines as in the Lower House. 

Dr. Badha Kumud Zhikherjee, Leader of the Congress Party, severely criti- 
cised the provision of one lakh of rupees for the establishment of a separate 
Publicity Department. He pointed out that the Government had not put forward 
any scheme, showing how this huge sum of money was going to be spent by 
them for publicity work. All that they knew was that two or three appointments 
were going to be made. He wondered that the House had not been taken into 
the Government’s confidence on this matter. He wanted a categorical answer from 
the Government if it was in their contemplation to select certain newspapers and 
subsidise them for the purpose of carrying on the “nefarious” activities of the 

Government. _ , , ^ . 

Prof Eumayun Rabir also severely criticised the appointment of a 
Goveim'ent Officer as the Director of Public Information, under the parly 
system of Government must, if he was to do his duty properly, identify himself 
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with the Government to such an extent that he was hound to act 
prejudicially to his owq interest as a Public Servant, In U. P. an 
outsider liad been appointed as Director of Public Information, who would go back 
to bis usual work when the term of office of the present Government came to an end. 
If the Bengal Cabinet had created a povfolio of publicity and allotted it to one of 
themselves, nobody would have anything to say, but that had not been done and 
the Government should consider if it was just and fair. 

Replying on behalf of the Governm'iit, the hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar 
dealt with the remarks of Dr. Mukherjee and said that not a farthing out of this one 
lakh of rupees would be spent on what Dr. Mukherjee characterised as tho nefarious 
activities of the Government. Mr. Sarker pointed out that the duties of the Director 
would mainly be giving publicity to the work, programme and policy of the 
present Government, not of any particular group or party. 

Disonssiox OF Swan Comsiittee Refort 

1 9lb. AUGUST The Council to-day had a dull sitting when it discussed 
the recommendations of the Swan Retrenchment Committee, 1912 and the decision taken 
on them. Members belonging to the different groups criticised the Government for not 
accepting the various recommendations of the Committee and giving effect to them. 
Replving on behalf of the Government, the Finance Minister, the hon. Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Sarker, said that the Committee sat at a time when it was absolutely 
necessary to balance the budget and also to show to the proper authorities the 
real financial position of Bengal and to get a redress. Those circumstances did not 
prevail at the present moment. Mr. Sarker emphasised that in a democratic gov- 
ernment, it was difficult to reduce expenditure. 

Nox-Officul Bills 

22nd. AUGUST Non official bills were discussed in the Council to-day. Khan 
Bahadur Sayed Muzzamtiddin Hossain's Bengal Relief to the Poor and Unemployed 
Bill was referred to a select committee. The object of the bill was to provide relief 
to the poor and the unemployed to tide over the financial difficulties during slack 
season when owing to suspension of agricultural works the poor people do not got 
work and the indigents alms. It was a blot on the administration that so far no poor 
laws nor any social laws such as unemployment insurance had been enacted. Tho bill 
proposed to lay down the foundation for such laws. 

The House letused permission _ to Mr. Ranajit Pal Choudhiiry to lefer his bill, 
the State Provision Bill for Clinical and Bacteriological Examination, to a select 
committee. The motion for reference to the select committee was pressed to a 
division and lost by 26 to 14 votes. 

Fourteen bills were introduced by non-offioial members. They include the Bengal 
Repressive Laws Repealing Bill by Mr. Lalit Chandra Das ; the Bengal Shop Prices 

Regulation Bill by Mr. Rumayim Kabir ; the Bengal Abolition of Dowry Bill by Rai 

Szirendra Naratjan Sinha, the Bengal Suppression of immoral Traffic (Amendment.) 
bill by Mr. Ahir Ahmed and the Bengal Public Gambling (Amendment) Bill 

by Mr. H. P. Poddar. 

Appointmeni of Governors 

23rd AUGUST : — The Council accepted to-day a resolution moved by Mr, 

Lalit Chandra Das (Congress), urging that no appointment to the Governorship 
of the Provinco should bo made from amongst the members of services either under 
the control of the Secretaiy of State or under the Governor-General or the Governor. 
The Council also rejected the second halt of Mr. Das’s resolution which stated 'that 
in all future appointments to such post, the opinion of the Oouuoil of Ministers 
of the Provinco should be [iroviously obtained." Speaking on behalf of the European 
Group, Sir Edward Beiithol said that a Governor had to perform certain functions, 
iof example, protection of minorities. It was essentially necessary that a Governor 
sliould stand above parties. Then, again, if a Governor was appointed to the 
SS Ministers, the appointment would not be liked by different parties. 

Ilie bovernors, said Sir Edward, since the start of tho reforms, acted constitutionally 
and carried oat tho Act in spirit as well as in lottter. The speaker hoped that tho 
province would conbnue to enjoy the selection of tho Governor in future as it had 
ol''his"party ^Itsse reasons. Sir Edward opposed the resolution on behalf 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 



The U. P. Legislative Assembly 

Aulumn Session— Lucknow— 1st. August to 10th. August 1938 

The autumn session of the U. P. Legislative Assembly commenced at LuotaoTV on 
the Itt August^ 1938 with the Speater, Shri Purushottamdas Tatidon in the chair. 
There was a fairly good attendance of members. After question-time, tributes were 
paid to the late Khan Bahadur ilaulvi Fashi-ud-din by the Premier and party 
leaders, and the House adjourned as a mark of respect to his memory without 
transacting the business contained in the agenda. 

Adjotjrnmeni Motions 

2nd. AUGUST ; — The Speaker informed the House to-day that he had received 
notices of four adjournment motions. One of them was not taken up due to the 
absence of the member who had given notice of it, and there was a great deal of 
discussion regarding the admissibility of the remaining three motions. One of them 
relating to the cancellation of the licenses of arms was withdrawn by Mr. Muhammad 
Ishaq Khan when the Premier denied that the Government had issued any order to 
district officers advising such a step to be taken in places where there was tension 
between the Zamindars and the tenants, or where there was an apprehension of a 
breach of the peace. The nest motion regarding the alleged destruction of a 
judgment of the junior member of the Board of Revenue, and the fourth one about 
the resignation of the Muslim members of Fatehpur municipality were both ruled 
out by the Speaker and were not admitted. 

Bills Introduced and Passed 

The House nest referred to the select committee the Public Gambling (Amend* 
ment) Bill, and passed into law the Almora Honorary Assistant Collectors’ Decrees 
Validating Bill, the Bengal Regulation Repealing Bill and the Bill to extend the 
period for the institution of suits for the abatement of rents in certain permanently 
settled areas. The Minister for Revenue introduced the U. P. Stay of Proceedings 
(Revenue Courts) Amendment Bill, 1938. 

_ The Premier’s motion that the U. P. Melas Bill as amended by the select com* 
mittee be taken into consideration was agreed to and the House also passed a 
resolution moved b^ the Minister of Justice about central legislation for certain 
matters enumerated in the provincial list. 

Compulsory Vaccinahon in Rural Areas 

4th. AUGUST : — A resolution, which was moved by Qazi Muhammad Adit 
Abiasi, recommended the introduction of compuisory vaccination in rural areas. 
An amendment was moved by a member of the Congress party, Shri Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, urging that the introduction of a compulsory vaccination should be ‘so far 
as practicable’. The pros and cons of the subject of vaccination were discussed 
threadbare for nearly five hours. A majority of speakers, belonging to the Congress 
party and representing rural areas, held that vaccination _ was no preventive against 
small-pox and was positively injurious to health. This view was strongly combated 
by Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava and ilfr. 5. (?. Watford, who opined that unless 
vaccination was made compulsory the ravages of small-pox could not be prevented. 

Pat of Constables and Peons 

The proceedings in the afternoon were governed by the desire of the Mjnisteria* 
lists to prevent discussion of the Opposition resolution in the name of Lieutenant 
Sultan Ahmed regarding the pay of police constables and peons. The Government 
having referred to the Police Reorg^ization Committee, the question rai^d by the 
resolution was probably desirous of avoiding discussion at this stage. Tne Opposition 
called for a closure twice and once gave it up without a division, and on the other 
occasion lost by 98 to 16 votes. The House then adjourned. 

Recoonition of Trade Unions 

5ih. AUGUST ; — ^The Assembly devoted the best part of the day to the discussion 
of a bill introduced by Mr. Rdjaram Sastri, the labour leader of Cawnpore, for 
17 
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compulsory lecogoilion by the employers of all the registered trade unions. The 
bill provided a fine of Rs. 500 in the first instance and six months’ imprisonment 
afterwards for the employers for violating its provisions. The Bill was introduced 
in January and the motion was made to day for its reference to a select committee. 
Dr. K. N. Katju took up a non-committal attitude and gave no clear indication 
as to whether the Government were opposed to the motion for the reference of the bill 
to a select committee. He said that it was rather curious that the fdazdur Sabha 
had not sent their opinion on the bill and announced the Government's intention^ of 
framing a comprehensive bill which would deal with the entire industrial organization 
and all the various situations which generally sprung up between coital and labour, 
and particularly with the method of the settlement of disputes. He said that he 
did not hold any brief for labour and urged that strike should be the last weapon in 
the armoury of labour, that threats of strike were not conducive to a proper 
atmosphere and that sabre rattling was also not good and would not solve the 
diEBoulties of labour. 

The discussion of the bill was postponed till the next non-official day. 

Debtors’ Keuep Bill 

The discussion on another bill to provide relief to the debtors, which was 

brought by Mr. Z. E. Lari, a member of the Muslim League, was similarly post- 

poned at the request of the Premier, who said that the Government would very 
soon bring forward such a legislation. The House then adjourned till the 8th. 

Court Fees ako Stamp Amexo. Bills 

8ih. AUGUST : — Moving consideration of the amendments made by the Upper 
House in the Court Fees Bill, Dr. Ratju said that the working of the courts during 
the quarter ended June showed that compared to last_ year there had been a drop 
of rupees ten lakhs in the income under court fees. This showed how the Govern- 
ment stood to loose heavily in revenue and how much the Assembly was justified 
in sanctioning court fees to meet the cost of justice. The Upper House had not 
only substantially altered these fees, but had raised a constitutional question of 

importance. It was the Lower House which had passed the estimates of the budget 

and sanctioned grants for them. The Upper House had power to give legislative 
sanction to the Finance Bill and all Bills, but that power should not be exercised 
against taxation measures unless the Upper House thought that the Assembly was 
trying to indulge in such proposals as amounted to expropriation. 

Six amendments made by the Upper House were rejected. Twice the House 
divided and once an amendment was rejected by 98 votes to 36 and again by 
79 votes to H. Dr. Katju proposed an amendment with a view to allaying 
apprehensions expressed in the Upper House. This i ensures that in easement suits 
Md suits for injunction, the total court fee charged would not exceed Bs. 203. The 
House accepted this addition to clause seven. 

The Moslem League members wished the house to adjourn, but this proposal was 
voted down. The party thereupon withdrew from the House but the main Opposi- 
tion party of Independents, which was ted by the Naioah af Chhattari remained in 
the Chamber and participated in further discussion. 

In the Bill passed by the Assembly, suits for landed property were to be 
assessed at ten times the land revenue as against five times in the existing Act. 
The Upper Council had reduced it to six times of the land revenue. The Assembly 
restored its previous decision by 79 votes to 11. 

The Premier, speaking on the last amendment, declared that the bill before the 
House was not a taxation measure. The Opposition allegation that it would bear 
heavily on the poor was unfounded. In fact those who sat on the Opposition 
beDcnes liau jvaeii they were on the Treasury benches raised the fees for poor 
htiganm ^•'d lowered them for richer classes. The present Ministrv had 
reduced them in case of the poor litigants and imposed a higher burden "on the 


, „ to-day rejected everyone of .the amendments made 

I .t Bills. Opposition parties vigorously supported them, emphasising 

that the province was not in a position to bear further taxation. There were two 
divisions in connection with the amendments to the Stamp Bill, in. which the Opposi- 
tion sustained defeats. 
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STAY OF PROCEEDINGS BILL 

SiAT OF Peoceedikgs Amemd. Bitt. 

Landlord members of the Independent party and the Mnslim League party 
critioised the Government’s revenue policy and strongly (mposed the consideration of 
the Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Amendment Bill 1938, which sought to 
extend the duration of the Act of 1937 for a further period of 18 months. A 
motion was made for reference of the bill to a select committee which did not find 
favour with the Congress party. 

JUt. Katju, the Minister for Justice, asserted that the attitude of zamindars was 
primarily responsible for the delay in the progress of the Tenancy Bill. Referring 
to the demand voiced by an Opposition member that the zamindars should get 
proportionate remissions if arrears of rent wore wiped out, he said that it did not 
show that the zamindars had any real desire to grant relief to the tenants and urged 
that revenue remissions should not be made inter-dependent. 

Attacks on Zamindars and counter-attacks on the Congress party and the Govern- 
ment made the debate lively and the discussion was proceeding when the House 
rose for the day, 

lOlh. AUGUST : — ^The Assembly passed to-day the Stay of Proceedings (Revenue 
Court) Amendment Bill and the Regularization of Remissions Bill and referred to a 
select committee the Encumbered Estates (Amendment) Bill. Consideration of the 
Mela Bill was postponed till the next sitting. 

The debate on the Stay of Proceedings Bill was lively. The Premier said that 
mischievous statements were being made at various conferences that zemindars were 
being murdered in large numbers. The fact was that the sufferers iu the majority of 
oases were not zemindars but poor tenants. Continuing the Premier said that 
Congress had not pledged themselves to abolish the zemindari system but to secure 
maximum relief for tenants consistont with principles of justice and good conscience. 
Zemindars accused Government of delay. This was a surprise, for the delay had 
been caused only to accommodate the zemindars. Had Government taken steps to 
use their majority and to rush the Tenancy Bill then tho very critics of the delay 
would have accused Government of fascist methods. However, Government would 
take the hint and push forward their legislative programme. Government, he said, 
could have brought forward a Bill long ago wiping off arrears but it had been urged 
on Government by zamindars that such a course might encourage tenants not to pay 
their current demands. Aa regards payment of revenue zemindars had not made 
larger payments than before _ and revenue remissions in respect of arrears which 
existed only on paper were not justified. 

The House was then adjourned till the 17th October to discuss the Tenancy Bill 
which was still under discussion in the Select Committee. 

Winter Session — Lucknow — 17th. October to 21st. December *38 

Enquiuy ikio Takda Firins 

The winter session of the Assembly commenced at Lucknow on the 17lh. October 
1938 . The adjournment motion of which notice had been given by Mr. Mohammad Ishaq 
Khan (Independent party) fell through for want of the requisite support in the House. 
Only 33 members stood up in their seats supporting the motion, whereas the rules 
required that not less titan 38 members should support the motion. Those lending 
their support to the motion included Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh and Mr. S._t. 
Chatterji, besides the Muslim members of the two opposition parties. The motion 
was that the husin ess of the House bo adjourned in order to discuss a matter of 
urgent public importance, viz the policy of the Government in refusing to appoint a 
non-official committee to enquire into the unjustified firing and indiscriminate lathi 
charge in Tanda town without notice on peaceful and unresisting Muslims on tho 
night of Aug. 21, 1938 resulting in the death and injuries of various degrees of 
severity to a large number of Muslims and tho failure of tho Government to transfer 
the officials concerned. 

Mr. Pail Ahmad Kidwai, Revenue Minister, next presented the report of tho 
Select Committee on tho United Provinces Tenancy Bill. 

Stamp & Court Fees Amend. Bills 

Tho House then disagreed with the amendments made by tho Council to the 
Stamp (Amendment) Bill and the Court Fees (Amendment) Bill. The fact of 
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disagreement was now reported to the Governor and the Bills were considered by a 
joint session of the two houses in December next. The House then adjourned. 

Mel4s Bill 

18th. OCTOBER : — The Assembly passed into law to-day the Government 
bill for the control of certain, melas. The provisions of the bill would be applied to 
Magh Mela, Allahabad, All or any part of the Act might be brought into opera- 
tion in any area in the province where melas (other than those neld under the 
authority of the local boards) are held by notification in the Gazette for each 
period as may be specified. Before the notification is issued at least one month’s 
time will be given for objections. The bill excluded from its purview (a) mela or 
gathering held under the authority of a local board, or (b) a Muslim religious 
gathering held in connection with dargah or shrine. After the passage of the Bill 
the Assembly discussed the report of the anti-corruption committee aud then 
.adjourned. 


The U. P. Tenancy Bill 

19th. OCTOBER : — The Premier^ requesting the Speaker to adjourn the House 
till November 10, said that he had received a letter from the Nawab of Chhatari, 
communicating the decision of the Agra Znmindars’ Conference to request him to 
postpone consideration of the Tenancy Bill for the present to enable the negotia- 
tions committee to get the matter settled. The Premier added that he was 
authoritatively informed that the Agra zamindars had decided to accept the deci- 
sion of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and his colleagues (of the parliamentary sub- 
committee of the Congress working committee). He had also received a letter 
from the Raja of Jehangirabad saying that on being informed of the contents of 
the Utter received by the Nawab of Chhatari from Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel he 
had called a meeting of the British Indian Association of Oudh on October;27 
and he would, therefore, request him (the Premier,' to kindly postpone the con- 
sideration of the bill till after October 29. 

The Speaker, in accordance with the Premier’s request, then postponed the 
session till Nov. 10 and said that to suit the convenience of the Muslim members 
during Ramzan the House would sit daily from lO a. m. to 4. p, m. 

Trades Disputes Bill 

The House agreed to_ the motion of the Minister of Justice withdrawing. the 
Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill. He said (be intention of the Government was to 
bring a more comprehensive bill for the settlement of trade disputes in the next 
session or later if the bill was not ready by that time. 


Deoeeses Postponemeni Amend. Bill 

The House also passed into law the U. P. Temporary Postponement of Exe- 
cution of Decrees (Amendment! Bill which extended the duration of the bill already 
passed by 18 months. The House then adjourned till the 10th. Nov. 


The D. P. Tenancy Bill (Conid.) 

10th. NOVEMBER The Assembly reassembled today at 10 a. m. Shri Puru- 
shottamdaa Tandon presiding, after a recess of 19 days in an atmosphere of 
tense expectation, as the consideration of the D. P. Tenancy Bill was to begin, 
Me ^eaker today made a request to the members to speak in Hindustani on 
the Bill so far as possible _ and to speak Hindustani with a mixture of 
as few English words as possible. Kawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf wanted the 
copsHmration of the Bill after other items on today’s order paper had 
Men disposed of, but this suggestion brought forth a bitter speech from the Premier. 
Mr. Muhammad Ishaq Khan, secretary, independent party, moved that the Bill 
IK A? select committee be circulated for eliciting public opinion on it 
• 1 . League members twitted Congress Socialists by asking .them 

amendments to the present Bill in terms of what they 
Md been shouting from house-tops and numerous platforms in rural areas. Mr. 

®P.®\king on behalf of the Muslim League party, strongly 
I Ishaq Khan's amendment as being dilatory and went even 

to the length of supporting sir and ejectment proposals in the Bill. ' Criticizing the 
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Bill, he said that no provision had been made in it for landless labourers or 
cenantB-at-will. 

. . Bevenwa Minister explained the Government’s policy regarding the Bill, 

wnjie inlrodnoing the same. He said that sir proposals as contained in the 
amended Bill would not affect more than 3,000 or 4,000 landlords, while the 
government had accepted the zamindaia’ own formula regarding ejectment. The 
consideration of the Bill had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

11th. NOVEMBER: — The Premier referred to the sad demise of Kemal Ataturk 
and was followed by Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Maulvi Aziz Ahmad Khan, 
f Maharaj Singh and the Speaker who recalled the Khilafat movement 

of 1921 when all Hindus and Muslims had suffered for the cause of Turkey. 

Consideration of the Tenancy Bill was then resumed and several interesting 
speeches were delivered. Raja Jagannatk Bux Singh, the Raja of Tirwa and 
Achaya Narendra Leva put forth the view-points of the Oudh talukdars, the 
zamindars and the Kisan Sabhaities, respectively. Shaikh Zakir Uddin Faruki 
and Mr. Aziz Ahmed Khan dealt in detail with the Muslim League’s point of 
while Mr. Ajit Prasad Jain explained the various provisions of the amend- 
®d Bill. Shaikh Muhammad Eabibullah declared that history would repeat itself 
and the zamindars would prove ultimately to be the real benefactors of the masses. 
Consideration of the Bill had not concluded when the Assembly rose for the day. 

NOVEMBER Very long speeches, interspersed with humorous sallies, 
were the order of the day. The longest speech was delivered by Mr. Mohanlal 
Gautam (Congress Socialist), who would not rest content until the zamindars were 
abolished outright. He was followed by Khan Bahadur Fazlur Bahama n who 

vigorously expressed the point of view of the zamindars regarding the unfair nature 
of the provisions of the Bill. He referred to the minute of dissent of Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant to the report of the select committee on the Agra Tenancy 
Bill of 1926 in which he wanted that three-fourths of laud should be given to the 
tenants and one-fourth should retained as ‘sir’ by the zamindars, and stressed t^t 
the modest request of the zamindars to keep one-tenth of land as ‘sir’ was being 
refused to-day. The last but by no means the least important speech was made 
by the Minister for Communications, Hafiz Mohd. Ibrahim who pointed out that no 
attempt was being made in this Bill to abolish the zamindari system, and in fact 
the Bill was a sort of a saviour to the zamindars, whose position would have been 
gravely threatened if this piece of legislation had not been brought forward by the 
Government 

16lh. NOVEMBER : — Among those who participated in the general discussion 
of the Bill to-day were the Premier, Nawab of Chhatari and the Raja Saheb of 
Jehangirabad, president of the British Indian Association, Oudh. 

The Premier denied that the measure was a political one, and said that its sole 
aim was to lighten the burden of the orores of ‘kisans’ living in rural areas. _He 
recognized the benefactions made by the zamindars to the universities and hospitals 
etc. and wanted them to make sacrifices in the interests of the tenants. He said that 
not an inch of actual Sir land was being touched at all. The zemindars could have 
Sir rights up to 50 acres, and beyond that they had khudkasht lands. Regarding 
ejectment, they had incorporated in the bill what the_ zamindars and talukdars 
wanted them to do and they were still prepared to consider concrete suggestions. 
Concluding, he said that the ‘kisans’ after a year would realize that their condition 
was better than what it had been for a century. . 

The Nawab of Chhatari urged that the bill should not bo made a political issue 
as it affected lakhs of tenants and zemindars. He pointed out that the Bill would lead 
to a Jot of litigation and that it would make the tenants refuse to jiay their rent. He 
deplored that there was no mutual cooperation and goodwill between the Government 
and the Opposition in connection with the Bill. 

The Baja Saheb of Jehangirabad regretted that the Premier had spoken m a 
partisan spirit in favour of the" tenants and had not said a word as to what they 
were going to do for tha zamindars. He pointed oat that previous Governments had 
always consulted the landlords about the tenancy legislation, and bad not taken up a 
partisan attitude. Referring to the Premier’s appeal to tha zamindars to make 
saorifioes, he said that there was a limit to such saorifiges, and added that the 
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zamindarB could have supported the Government if proper justice was 
meted out of them. 

Dr. Katju, Minister of Justice, made an interesting speech in which he criticized 
the Muslim League’s demand for the application of Muslim personal jaw m the 
Tenancy Bill and quoted from the books that personal law did not apply in Mustafa 
Eemal Pasha’s Turkey of which the Muslims were so proud. 

Mr. Eafi Ahmed Eidwai, replying to the debate, made a sporting offer to the 
Muslim members when he said that the Government was quite prepared to apply 
Muslim personal law in the Bill it the Muslims agreed to its application not only m 
the case of poor Muslim tenants but also in respect of big zaraindaris and taluqdaris 
also. He invited the Muslims to bring a private bill making the Shariat law applica- 
ble to all the Muslims in the provinces and the Government would support it. He 
reiterated the Premier’s statement that regarding ejectment if any better course was 
suggested by the Opposition the Government would bo willing to consider the same. 

The House adopted the motion of the Revenue Minister, Mr. Kidioai that the 
Bill be taken into consideration, after which it adjourned till Nov. 28. 

Bent and Revenue Relief Biu, 

The U. P. Rent and Revenue (Relief) Bill was also introduced todav providing 
the same amount of relief to the tenants in Oudh in cases of agricultural calamities 
as in the Agra province. But it could not be passed as a Congress member, Mr. 
Gharan Singh moved an amendment to the schedule attached to it, which was 
being discussed when the House rose for the day and adjourned till Nov. z8. 


28th. NOVEMBER The Assembly adjourned after question time to-day as a mark 
of respect to the memory of Alatilana Shaukat Alt and Mahatma Hansraj to whom 
rich tributes were paid by Premier Pant, party leaders and the Speaker of the 
House, Shri Purshottam Das Tandon. 

The Tenancy Act Amend. Bill (Conid.) 

29th. NOVEMBER The House took up to-day the Tenancy Bill for considera- 
tion clause by_ clause. Six amendments were discussed during the course of 
the day, of which none was carried. One of them urged that the Kumaon and 
osolnded and partially excluded areas be brought within the purview of the Bill 
and another wanted that the Oudh Rent Act of 1886 be not repealed by this Bill. 


30th. NOVEMBER Two divisions took plaoo to-day in connection with amend- 
ments, one on the closure motion moved by a Congress member and the other on 
the amendment moved yesterday by a Muslim Leaguer seeking to omit the defini- 
tions of ‘commissioner’ and 'board' in clause 3(3). 

When the closure motion was carried only after one speech made from the 
Opposition benches on the amendment, Nawabzada Liaqat Alt Khan emphatically 
protested against the tactics of the Congress party to muzzle the discussion even on 
’™P®vtant amendnient. The Speaker remarked that the Government 
should see that the closure ^ motions were not moved too early. Three amendments 
moved froni the Opposition benches of a minor character were accepted by the 
Government today, 


Joint Session of the Legislolure Ut. to 5th. December 

Stamp & Couai Pees Amend. Bills 

United Provinces Legislature made history to-day by 
noimng the first jmnt SMsion of the two Houses to resolve the deadlock over the 
“ Court Fees_ Bills and continued for four days till the 5th. Dec. 

iwnia n anxiety to dispose of business expeditiously, had 

in tho a 'P’ 0“ all Congress members to abstain from participation 

debate beetle “2 5““^ .Stricture applied to members of the Opposition, the 
S provS setting in which the sessioi was 

presided and tbo^Rnnlj ® Sttaram, President of the Legislative Council, 

presided and the Speaker, Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon sat beside the Premier. 

that present, and the Government whips had calculated 

tnac they would -win with a comfortable margin of 70 votes. This feeling of sure 
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success in the lobby was perhaps resposible for a short speech by Dr. K. N. Katju. 
Minister of Justice, in moving the consideration of the Stamp Bill. ' 

The most interesting feature of the debate was in the manner in which 
the change of seats and of scenes had affected the views held in the past. Pandit 
Qovind Ballabh Pant and Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim, the Nawab of Chhattari, 
who' then sat on the Treasury Benches, were in favour of increase in stamp duty 
and court fees. Sir Maharaj Singh confessed that he had changed his views 
and the Nawab of Chhattari twitted the Treasury Benches by observing that who- 
ever occupied those benches becume a victim to the technique cf his predecesors. 
Mr. Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim felt provoked by the Opposition attacks and 
pleaded that the Government measures were aimed at obtaining funds for bene- 
ficent activities. It was one thing, he said, for taxes to be iMOsed by an irres- 
ponsible government and another by a popular government. He added that the 
scheme of taxation reduced the burden of the poor while it increased the burden 
of the rich. 

The case for the Opposition was opened by Mr. Mubashir Kidwai whose argu- 
ments were reinforced by Mr. Ramchandra Oupta, Mr. Isha Khan, Mr. Hasan, 
the Nawab of Chhattari, Sir Maharaj Singh, Mr. Aziz Ahmed Khan and Rai 
Bahadur Mohanlal. They criticised the Government for having unnecessarily 
precipitated a joint session. 

A majority of 80 votes for the Government was recorded and this revealed to the 
Opposition parties the hopelessness of their task in trying to argue in favour of 
the amendments made by the Upper House. For some time, the Moslem League 
party in the Assembly took the leading part in the debate but, later, consultations 
in the lobby made them leave the task of leading the debate to the Upper House. 
The division was precipitated by the chief Government whip, Mr. V. N. Tivary, 
who moved closure of the debate immediately after the House met after Innch 
hour, and the motion was carried by 155 votes to 75 votes. Later, the President 
informed the House that three votes counted on the side of the Government were 
doubtful and that he would mention the revised poll to-morrow. 

The motion for taking the Stamp Bill into consideration was adopted, and there- 
after two amendments of the Government were discussed and carried without a 
division. The House then adjourned. 

2nd. DECEMBER The debate developed to-day to a high pitch of eloquence and 
liveliness which amply made up for yesterday’s dullness. The Opposition’s tactics 
to provoke the Government benches to break their self-imposed silence succeeded 
and the House heard for three-quarter of an hour lively orations in which the 
Premier delivered many a broadside. 

“When the House met the remaining* three amendments to the Stamp Bill 
bad been carried within half an hour after a discussion in which Dr. Katju spoke 
for the Government and Rai Bahadur Mohanlal for the Upper House. 

“These are not taxation measures,” said Pandit Pant, “They are taxation 
measures only to the extent that they are money Bills but they lower the charges 
for the poor and increase them for the rich. They readjust the burden between 
the two and are measures based on equity and fair play. They propose to remove 
defects and foibles in Stamps Act and Court Fees Act. "While these Bills merely 
aim at removing discrimination in favour of rich zamindars, we shall soon come 
up with proposals for lowering further the burden of the poor and increasing that 
of the richer classes”. 

The Stamp Bill was passed by 155 votes 64— a shrinkage of 11 votes in the 
Opposition’s strength and an increase of five votes on the side of the Government 
collared with yesterday. 

The House after tho vote took up consideration of the Court Fees Amendment 
Bill and alter some debate adjourned till the next day. 

3rd. DECEMBER Members of all shades of opinion belonging to the Opposition 
opposed tooth and nail the Court Fees Bill to-day. The argument advanced by tho 
Premier and the Minister of Justice that tho object of the two Bills was to put 
additional taxation on the rich and to decrease taxation of the poor failed to carry 
conviction with those not belonging to the Congress benches. Kunwar Sir Maharaj 
Singh, ex-Home Member, in the course of his fvery able and thoughtfnl speech. 
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pointed out that the proper course for the Government would have been to toll the 
House that they had been able to effect every possible economy and further taxation 
was needed as those economies were insufficient. He rightly stressed that the real 
object of the measure was to enhance revenue. 

If the object was really to help the poor, why did not the Government restore 
the old scales which were raised in 1936 ? This pertinent question was put by 
Rai Bahadur Mohan Lai. That the basic principle underlying the Court Fees Bill, 
namely to tax justice, was a vicious principle, was the view expressed by another 
member, Mr. Zahirul Hasnain Lari, The hon. Dr. K. N. Katju. in his 
reply quoted the view expressed by Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman that the court 
fee should bear some relation to the value of rights claimed and to the amount of 
time occupied in deciding it. Syed Aga Haidar strongly controverted this view 
holding that it was an obiter dictum. He said : ‘You convert your courts into a 
taxi-cab if yon are going to levy court fee according to the time taken.’ 

The House divided twice on closure motion in the course of the day. 

Every amendment moved by the Minister was adopted^ despite vigorous opposition 
benches. It was 5-15 p. m. when the most comprehensive and lengthy amendment 
raising the scale of court fee in various suits was carried and the Government 
insisted on night sitting to finish the Bill to-day. The Muslim members objected 
and it was eventually settled that the House be adjourned till the 5th. 

5th. DECEMBER Dr. Katju moved an amendment to-day to Clause Eight raising 
the valuation of the zamindari property in permanently settled areas for purposes of 
assessing court fees from 20 to 3u times the annual revenue. He pointed out that 
the market value far exceeded the 30 times. The amendment was opposed by Dr. 
Ram TJgrh Singh but adopted by the House. 

Another amendment was next adopted raising the valuation from six to ten times 
the annual revenue where the land formed an entire estate or a definite share of 
the estate and such revenue was settled but not permanently. 

After a great deal of discussion the House divided and passed the Court Fees 
Bill by 129 against 47 votes. The President said that the business for which the two 
Chambers had been called had oonoluded and then dissolved the meeting. 

The Tesanot Bill Debate (Costd.) 

6lh. DECEMBER The Assembly met to-day in connection with the Tenancy Bill 
and progress was too slow owing to the stiff and stubborn opposition of the Govern- 
ment to every amendment emanating from the Opposition benches. The whole of the 
day was t.aken up with the discussion of the amendments to Clause 3 relating to the 
definition ‘groveland’ and the improvements which a tenant is permitted to make on 
his holding. While the Bill, as it has emerged from the select committee, is quite 
liberal to the tenants in several respects, certain amendments were carried to-day 
giving them further rights at the expense of the zamindars. One of them provided 
that they could construct tanks for storage purposes. This amendment stood in 
the name of Nawab Jamshed AH Khan who was absent but it was permitted to be 
moved by the Congress socialist member, Mr. Vishambhar Dayal Triphathi. Nawab 
Yusuf and other members of the Opposition parties strongly opposed the amendment 
which was eventually adopted by the House by 107 to 27 votes. The other amend- 
ments which were rejected urged that terracing or levelling should not come within 
the scope of improvements for which a tenant could claim compensation. 

7th. DECEMBER Clause 3 of the Bill, dealing with the definitions of tho 
v.arious terms occurring in subseqneat sections was passed to-day. While the 
Government accepted a verbal amendment, that moved by the Opposition members, 
which in any manner affect or alter the main scheme embodied in the Bill, was 
vigorously opposed by the Government acd rejected by the House, 

That the landlord members are not at all opposed to the just and proper rights 
being conceded to tenants was made clear when Nawab Yusuf and others extended 
their support to the amendment moved by_ a Congress Member, Pandit Vishambhar 
Dayal Trtpalht, that *sayar’ should not inclndc the payment for tho uso of water 
for irrigation from natural sources. Nawab Fusu/ said that wherever tho vital interests 
m tenants were concerned the zamindars wore over ready to saorifico their claims, 
ibero wM an interesting discussion on the amendment moved bv Raja Bisheshar 
Dayal Seth for the del^on of tho provision ombodiod in olanso 4 that an agreement 
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between a tenant and a landholder was void if it purported to prevent a hereditary 
tenant from aoqairing any of the rights conferred on hereditary tenants. The Eaja 
consented that the taluqdars’ consent was necessary for the enactment of this 
section, so far as Ondh was concerned. This amendment, being opposed to the 
very basic principle of the new legislation, was opposed by the members of the 
Muslim League party. 

Before the House adjourned, another important amendment was moved by Mr. 
Mubashir Husain Kidwai to delete the provision of making an agreement void if it 
purported to take away the right of a tenant to sub-let. This amendment was 
opposed by the Government on the ground that sub-letting was a valuable right 
which a tenant should enjoy, and was rejected by the House. The House then 
adjourned. 

Sth. DECEMBER : — Under the existing law the right of sub-letting is given 
only to men in military service. The Government thought that the same right 
should also be extended to those in the police service and, accordingly, made a 
provision in the Tenancy Bill to-day. Mr. Mubashir Hussain Kidtoai moved for the 
deletion of the provision relating to the police and this amendment was carried. But 
another amendment of his which wanted to extend the right to all Government 
servants was defeated, with the result that the proposed concession to policemen 
was also lost. 

Sib. DECEMBER ; — Mr. Bansgopal moved to-day that the right granted to men 
in military service be also deleted. Nawab Sir Mohmed Yusuf protested against this 
injustice to those who were engaged in the defence of the country, and Messrs. 
Farooqi and Zahoor Ahmed also expressed the same view. Kunwar Sir Maharaj 
Singh held on the contrary, that policemen who served in the province and could 
attend to private affairs did not stand in the same category as soldiers, and that 
the Assembly had righty omitted the grant of right to policemen ; but it should retain 
the right enjoyed at present by soldiers. 

The Premier, Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant, expressed surprise at the attitude of 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf who, as a member of the Rent and Revenue Commi- 
ttee, did not vote for the grant of right of sub-letting to soldiers. The Premier 
explained that military service was under the Central Government and the Ministry 
felt that the concession which was given to men in that service should be given 
also to the police which worked under _ the provincial Government. But the House 
having voted down the extension of right to policemen, there was strength in the 
argument that it be withhold from soldiers as well. 

Mr. Kidwai, the Revenue Minister, replying to the debate, declared that his 
information was that people who joined the Army did not as a rule sub-let their 
holdings. He added that for the present the House should accept Mr. BansgopaVa 
amendment and at a later stage the Government would consider whether some 
agreed formula could be adopted so that small cultivators^ who took to the police 
and the Army as a career could receive the right of sub-letting. 

The amendment was carried and Clause six as amended was passed. 

After lunch the two main amendments moved by Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf 
on behalf of Agra zemindars and the other by Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh on 
behalf of the Ondh taluqdars on sir land, were defeated without a division. 

12tli. DECEMBER Five amendments to Ciause 7 (a) of the Bill deBning stV 
were discussed during the day and all of them were rejected by the House. Two 
of them sought to include within the definition land acquired as sir under the Agra 
Tenancy Act of 1926 or land which, but for error or omission, should have beon 
recorded as sir. 

Another amendment wanted to raise the limit of exemption legarding stV res- 
trictions from a maximum local rate of Rs. 23 or land revenue ot Rs. 250 to a local 
rate of Rs. 100 or land revenue of Rs. 1,000. In other words, the amendment urged 
that zamindars paying less than Rs. 1,000 as land revenue should be regarded as 
small zamindars. Some members of the Opposition drew the attention of the 
Government to the fact that the limit of exemption from agricultural tax in Bihar 
was upto Rs. 5,000. The Revenue Minister, opposing, said that the Government 
would bear this fact in mind when framing the Bill for agricultural tax. 

19 
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13ih. DECEMBER Three divisions look place to-day in connection with amend- 
ments to the Bill, in all of which the Government had a decisive majority. 
The Opposition did not challenge divisions in order to test their strength, bat in 
order to assert their right. Another nnsnccessfdl attempt was made today to make 
the Government change their arbitrary decision about small zamindars and big 
zamindars. Ah amendment was moved by a Muslim League member to the effect 
that zamindars paying a lopal rate of. not more than Ks. 50 (or land revenue of not 
more than Rs. 500) should be regarded as small- zamindars in connection with 
restriction of sir right's. '' ' . > . > 

14th. DECEMBER : — An amendment of far-reaching significance was moved, by 
a Muslim League party member today with a view to providing land for landless 
labourers, and it was strongly supported by member after member. They said it 
was the acid test of the Government’s professed sympathy for landless labourers. 
Chapter and verse were quoted from the Congress agrarian committee’s report in 
which it had been calculated that there were nearly 40 lakhs of landless labourers 
for whom some relief should be provided. The proposal put forward by the Opho- 
sitioa iwaa that the land which would cease to be sir under the present Tenancy Act 
shpnld be given .to landless labourers' of the village community after its .'relinquish- 
ment by non-occupancy tenants within three agricultural years. 

‘If even an amendment like this is not acceptable, it goes to prove without any 
doubt that your object is not what you profess it to be’, said Nawabzada Muhammad 
Liagat Ali' Khan. '"Was it because they had no right to vote tbat no provision was 
made for them in the Bill’ ? This was the question put by Mr. Ishaq Khan. That 
the Congress sang a different tune when it came to the question of improving ,the 
economic condition of the poor people who had no vote was the criticism made by 
Nawab Sir Muhammad itusuf. . 

"Without accepting the amendment, t\\a Ttevenue Minister announced' a scheme- to 
provide land for landless labourers in each village community. He 'promised to 
bring forward an amendment on behalf of the Government after consulting Opposi- 
tion leaders, whereupon the amendment was withdrawn. The Minister’s announce- 
ment gave satisfaction to the entire House. 

The House passed today Clause '/ and began to discuss amendments to Clause 8. (a) 
dealing with demarcation of joint sir. Clause 8 however was adopted on (he next day. 

' leth. DECEMBER : — Clauses 10, 11 and 12 of the Tenancy Bill were passed 
today. 'There remained 303 clauses yet to be discussed. The House- discussed during 
the course of the day a number- of amendments, which were either rejected or 
withdrawn. One of them urged that zamindars should have expropriatary rights in 
str land, while another wanted that tenants should have hereditary rights in sir 
lands. The Government opposed the latter amendment on the ground that it gonght 
to .upset the basic principle of the Bill and the Muslim League party supported tlie 
Goyernment. 

17lli.- DECEMBER : — The final consideration of Clause 12 of the- Bill was post- 
poned in order that the wording of amendments adopted ■ by the Assembly might be 
referred to the Law department. A new provison to Clause 13-A, .-dealing with the 
rights of certain tenants of sir, was added by the .-House to 'day on a motion made 
by the parliamentary secretary to the Revenue Minister, Mr. A, P. Jain, Eunwar 
Sir Maharaj Singh moved an amendment seeking to add another provision -which 
urged tbat no hereditary rights should accrue in land which was sir before the 
Commencement of the Agra Tenancy Act of 1926 or the Ondh Rent Amendment Act 
of 1921. An objection was raised by the Revenue Minister to the consideration of 
this amendment on the ground that it was a negation of the amendment already 
accepted by the House in regard (o hereditary rights for tenants. TheiMinister was 
also su[morted by his parliamentary secretaiy but their objection was not. upheld 
by the Deputy Speaker. The amendment was discussed and rejected by the House. 

19ih. .DECEMBER : — A number of . clauses in Chapter II of th’6 Tenanfey Bil.l 
were passed to day in redrafted form. This related to (1) application for demarca- 

of sir,, (3) demarcation of Sir in case of joint sir or 
Joint Kh^hasht and (4) certain circumstances in ivhich a sVr-hoIder cannot eject his 
tenant. The l^t clause dealing with the rights of tenants of 'sir was also redrafted 
and It was under discussion when the House adjourned for the day. 
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Raja Bishcshwar Daml Seth moved for the deletion of alt these clauses one by 
one on the ground that they made unjustiBable encroachment on the sir rights of 
zamindars. He also took very strong objection to the unwarranted , and arbitrary 
differentiation made by the Government between small landlords and big landlords 
and between one kind of sir and another kind of sfr. As he himself said he was 
lighting for a principle. His plea for justice and fair play to zamindars in connection 
with their sir rights was no more than a cry on the wilderness and every one of 
his amendments was rejected. 

20lh. DECEMBER : — A point of constitutional interest was raised today by 
Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth whether the local Government and the local Legisla- 
ture were competent to grant hereditary rights to tenants under the Government 
of India Act, 1935, in disregard of the sanads granted to Taluqdars by an authority 
superior to the local Government. In reply to the motion, Mr, A. P. Jain, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary made a strong attack on the Tainqdari system. He said that a 
vast majority of Taluqdars were parasites who were adding to the wealth of the 
nation but took away the hard-earned produce of tenants. He added that no 
argument that the Taluqdars held any rights under sanads would be of any avail 
to-day and they could not stifle the voice of the nation. 

Clauses 13 F, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 of the Bill were passed by the House. In 
moving an amendment for the reduction of the period of tenure for sub-tenants 
under clause 13 F (2), Natvab Sir Mohammad Yusuf pointed out that any 
wild oat scheme for elimination of zamindars might be a vote-catching stunt but 
could not permanently solve the economic problem of the tenants. 

21*1. DECEMBER Mr. Bafi Ahmed Kidwai, Minister for Revenue, announced 
to-day an important scheme framed by the Government to provide land for landless 
labourers in villages. It was as follows : — 

(1) A resident of a village who is neither a landholder nor tenant of any land 
may apply to the assistant collector in charge of the sub-division that he wishes to 
cultivate land in his village and on receipt of such application the assistant collector 
shall after satisfying himself by such enquiry as he thinks fit that the applicant 
intends to cultivate will proceed as follows : 

(A) Allot to him land which is in the cultivation of a landlord assessed to more 
than Rs. 25 local rate. 

(B) If no such land is available, allot to him land which is in the cultivation of 
a landlord assessed to Es. 25 or less than Es. 25 as local rate and who cultivates 
more than 20 acres. 

(C) If no such land is available, allot to him land which is cultivated by a 
tenant who cultivates more than 20 acres otherwise than as a sub-tenant 
or a tenant of sir. 

(D) H no sudi land is available allot to him waste land, 

Provided that the assistant collector shall not allot to the applicant more 
than five acres of land : 

(2) The applicant shall become a hereditary tenant of the land allotted t6 hith 
under the provisions of this clause and shall be liable to pay such rent as the 
assistant collector may determine. 

(3) In a case coming under clause (C) of snbclause (1) the right of the tenant 
shall cease in the land allotted and, the assistant collector shall determine the rent 
payable by him for the remainder of , his holding. 

(4) If in a case under clause (A) or (B) of subclause (1), the land allotted is 
sir, such land shall cease to be sir. 

(5) No person shall apply under this section who might succeed to a tenancy 
under the provisions of sections from 30 to 33 ■ ■ or on whom a proprietary or under- 
proprietary right in the village might devolve. 

A number of amendments were discussed and the Assc'rfabJy then adjourned 
to Jan 3. 



The U. P. Legislative Council 

Autumn— Session — 29th< August to 3rd. September 1938 

The autumn session of the U. P. Legislative Council opened at Lucknow on tho 
29th. August 1938, Sir Sita Ram presiding. There was a fairly good attendance. 

The President announced the assent of the Governor to the Maternity Benefit 
Act and the Legislative Chambers (Members’ Emoluments) Act. This was followed 
by the announcement by the secretary of the concurrence by the Assembly in 
the amendments made by the Council to the First Offenders’ Probation Bill, the 
Borstal Bill and the Prisoners' Release on Probation Bill. 

The secretary laid on the table various Bills passed by the Assembly in tho 
last session and announced a message received fiom the Assembly regarding their 
disagreement with the amendments made by the Council to the Stamp Bill and 
the Court Fees Bill. 

Removal of Cobbuptioss 

30th. AUGUST : — Praise for the Government for taking up seriously the 
question of ridding the province of corruption and for Sir Maharaj Singh and other 
members of the corruption committee for their prompt work in producing an ad- 
mirable report was showered from all sections of the House w'hen the Council took 
np consideration ot the report to-day. 

Mr. Mohanlal Shah opined that those who rose from the ranks were generally 
more prone to corrupt habits than those directly nominated and pleaded for greater 
direct recruitment. He favoured appointments through the Public Services Com- 
mission. Mr, Ramchandra (fttpta said corruption in the services was the darkest 
spot in public life. He was sure that corruption ivas rampant in every department 
though it differed in degree. He appealed to the Government to seek co-operation of 
the public to give effect to the committee’s recommendations, so that they may not 
remain only a pious wish. Mr. Sherwani urged the abolition of honorary magistracies, 
as the institution was made for corruption. Mr. Chandrabhal (Congress) hoped tho 
present Government would be more successful than the past Governments in their 
efforts to root out the evil. He suggested that the names of those officers found 
guilty of corruption should be published in the administration report and also that 
action should be taken against them. Ch.iudhary Akhtar Hussain challenged tho 
representative character of the committee and held that it did not represent all shades 
of opinion, nor Government department. 

The hon. Dr. K. N. Katju, replying to the debate, said that the question was 
under consideration of the Finance Department. He hoped the Council would not 
hesitate to sanction funds for it. He contended that it was not a question of public 
opinion on the subject, which was a legacy of the protracted foreign domination. 
Replying to the charge made regarding the anti-corruption drive against Muslims, 
ho said the Government was not to be deterred from rooting out the evil by anj’ 
body of communal considerations and appealed to members to give to tho Govern- 
ment credit for disinterested public service. 'The House then adjourned. 


Stamp k Conni Fees Bills 

3t»l. AUGUST : — The first serious hitch between the two Houses of the Legis- 
lature occurred to- day when the Council refused to reconsider the various amend- 
ments made by it in its last session to the Stamp (Amendments) Bill and the 
Court Fees (Amendments) Bill, all of which had been negatived by the Assembly 
earlier in this month. 


Each one of the amendments was most dispassionately considered, and the House 
te reverse its previous verdict. In the circumstances, membeis of 
repnted the remark of tho Alinisfer of Justice that his arguments 
onlu not penetrate the walls behind which they were entrenched and that it was 
convince them. Chavdhuri Akhtar Hussain made a spirited 
Minister’s remark was uncalled for and was a great 
justice to tho Council. Ho added that the House was cooperating with tho 
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Government to the very best of Ibeir reason. Otherwise, not a single clause in 
these two Bills would have been accepted by them. 

In the absence of the Minister for Justice, Mr. Lalcshmi Narayan, parliamentary 
secretary, spoke and expressed his sense of disappointment at what he characterized 
as the class spirit shown by the Opposition. There were three divisions in the 
course of the day, in all of which Government were defeated. The two Bills 
now went back to the Assembly prior to being placed before a joint session of the 
two Houses. 


DEMiND FOR AyORVEDIC COLLEGE 

1st. SEPTEMBER : — The House discussed non-otScial resolutions to-day. Mr. 
Raian Lai Jam (Congress) moved a lesolution recommending to the Government to 
start a first grade college at an early date at some suitable centre to impart higher 
education and training in the_ Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine. He drew 
attention to the scientific basis of these two systems which had the sanction of ages 
behind them and continued to be highly popular among the masses despite the fact 
that they had not been encouraged by the State since the advent of the British Gov- 
ernment in India. 

Eai Bahadur Thakur Eanuman Singh, leader of the Opposition, moved an amend- 
ment to the effect that training should be imparted in Hindi or Urdu, and pointed 
out that the products of the Medical College were not enough to provide medical aid 
to the people in rural areas. Further, far more was being spent on the salaries of allo- 
pathic doctors than on the purchase of medicines, and the system was not as beneficial 
as the indigenous system. 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, Minister, detailed the help rendered by the Government 
to the various existing Ayurvedic and Unani institutions. A sum of Es. 45,000 each 
was paid to the Benares and Aligarh universities, Rs. 10.000 each to two schools at 
Hardwar and Lucknow, Es. 1,000 to an Ayurvedic institution at Jhansi and Es. 49,500 
to the Board of Indian Medicine, for encouragement to Vaids and Hakims, The 
Minister added that recently the Government had decided to open a large number of 
indigenous dispensaries in rural areas and asked the mover to withdraw the resolution. 
The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

Govi. Loans Payable io Local Bobies 

_ Lala Mohan Lai Sah moved the next re.solution recommending to Government to 
withdraw the Government circular no. 229-11 59 F. I. dated March 18, 1938, relating 
to interest on Government loans payable by local bodies and to reduce interest on all 
loans to local bodies to 4/4 per cent, per annum, unless such rate was lower. 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, Minister, said that the present rates of interest were 
so favourable that he personally would have liked to pay off all loans that the local 
Government took for irrigation projects but unfortunately it was not open under the 
Niemeyer Award. The local Government gave loans to local bodies from borrowings 
• from the Government of India and the rate of interest charged was the rate prevailing 
at the time when the loans were taken. 

The resolution was rejected without division. 

Peivileges of Membeks 

Mr. Ram Chandra Oupta moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to bring a bill defining the privileges of the members of the legislature, the bill being 
drafted on the advice of a committee of the two Chambers. He pointed out that sec. 
71 of the Government of India Act contemplated the enactment of such a bill. 

The resolution was adopted and the House adjourned. 

Eaiploymeni Siatisiics 

2nd. SEPTEMBER The hon. Dr. K, N. Katju moved an oBioial resolution to-day 
recommending that the following matters enumerated in the provincial legislative 
list should be regulated in this province by an Act of the Central Legislature : — (1) 
Statistics of employment and (2) offences against and the jurisdiction and powers of 
coui'ts with respect to the said Act of the Central Legislature. The Minister 
explained that in the month of May, 1937, the Government of India addressed the 
provincial Governments stating that the question of middle class unemployment was 
under consideration and that it was proposed to the cen tral Government that statistics 
of unemployment should be collected but the Governmnet of India preferred to 
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collect staBstics of employment in the different branches of industry, ■which would 
indicate the limits of absorption in the different industries and other branches of 
employmeni The provincial Governments agreed to necessary legislation being 
undertaken by the central Government which proposed that the enquiry should ha 
confined to regulated factories, mines and railways. The Government of the United 
Provinces suggested that the statistics of employment should cover registered 
companies, bank associations, municipal and district boards, and Government 
department. These statistics would show the requirements in the different branches 
of employment The provincial Government could amend the central legislation 
whenever occasion arose. The Minister thought that such statistics would serve 
a very useful purpose. The resolution was adopted after some discussion. 

Bills Passed 

The House passed into law four Bills within five minutes, there being no amend- 
ments tabled to them as they were of a non -controversial character. These Bills 
had already been passed by the Assembly. They were the Almora Honorary Assistant 
Collectors Decrees and Orders Validating Bill, the Public Gambling (Amendment) Bill, 
the Bengal Regulation Repealing Bill and the Abatement of Rent Suits Bill. The 
Council then adjourned. 

V 

3rd. SEPTEMBER : — The Opposition was not alert to-day in challenging a division 
in time when the President declared that the motion made by Rai Bahadur Babu 
Mohanlal to refer to a select committee the Regularization' of Remissions Bill 
was lost. Many of the members remained in the lobbies when the debate con- 
cluded, and those that remained, to quote the President, were looking at each other 
and at one another, bnt none of them stood up in time. A division was, however, 
challenged on the third reading of the Bill which was passed by the House by 
an overwhelming majority, A similar motion for reference to a select committee was 
made in respect of the Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) (Amendment) Bill, 
which received no support from any scctron and was rejected without division. The 
Council was at this stage prorogued. 


Special Se ssion— 29tli. Nov. to 5tb. December 1938 

The special session of the Council commenced on the 29ih. November and 
continued till the Sih. December. As a mark of respect to the sacred memory of the 
late Eat Bahadur N. K. Mukherjee, M. L. A., Allahabad, Mahatma Hansraj, Maulana 
Shaukat Ali and Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, the Contrcil adjourned to-day without 
transaetiug any business after the president Sir Siia Ram had paid an eloquent 
tribute to each of them on his otvn behalf as well as on behalf of the Council. 


IKCREASE IX SuGAKCAKE CeSS 

30ih. NOVEMBER The entire business scheduled for this session of the Council 
was concluded to-day and the Government were confronted by an adjournment motion 
brought by Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh to discuss the failure of the Government to honour 
the undertaking given by the Minister of Justice in February not to increase tax under 
sec. 29 of the Sugar Factories Control Act beyond the limit of one pice per maund 
without the sanction of the legislature. ‘Dr. Siugh did not want that any 
democratic Government should have a right to impose tax without the sanction of 
the legislature and refused to withdraw his motion unless the Government brought 
forward the resolution for discussion during the present session. The Minister for 
Communications later agreed to the matter being discussed by the Council after 
the joint sesssion and pointed out that ho was not himself in a position to fix a 
particular date as the Minister of Justice was not here. He said that he could 
consult the Minister of Justice on his return today. The adjournment motion was 
thereupon withdrawn. • ^ , 

The House passed into law the Melas Bill and the Temporary Postponement of 
Execution of Decrees (Amendment) Bill. , 

The Council held a joint sessio'n with the Assembly from the I»t. to 5ib. 
•. a'souss and pass the Stamp and Court Fees Bills and. then 
reverted to its own business w hen by . a inajority of eighteen to nine votfcs it 

’ For proceedings see Assembly Section, p. 134, ' ~ '^1 
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turned down the Government resolution sponsored by Dr. Katju^ .Minister of 
Justice and Development, seeking the approval of the House for the levy of cess at 
the rate of half an anna per maund on sugaroane entering the local areas comprised 
in vacuum pan sugar factories in the U. P. for consumption, use. or sale therein for 
the cane-crushing season of 1938-39, and carried the amendment that the cess be three 
pies instead of six pies. . ■ 

. The House the passed into law tho Rent and Revenue (Relief) Bill transmifted 
from the Assembly without any amendment and was adjourned sine die. . 


Bills passed by the Assembly in 1 937 

The following eleven Bills which were passed by the Assembly .during the year 
1937 received the assent of His Excellency the Governor and became Acts. 

The United Provinces Ministers’ Salaries Act laid down that Ministers should be 
paid Rs. 500 per mensem and be entitled to free residence. 

■ The United Provinces Legislature (Officers’ Salaries) Act laid down the salaries of 
the Speaker, Deputy Speaker, President and Deputy President and provided for a free 
residence for the Speaker. ■ 

The United Provinces Parliamentary Secretaries (Removal of Disqualification) Act 
enabled salaried Parliamentary Secretaries to continue to be members of the Provincial 
Legislature. 

The United Provinces Municipalities (Amendment)' Act postponed the general 
municipal elections at Naini Tat and Mnssoorie in view of the 'pending revision of the 
Municipalities Act. ' • 

The Agra Tenancy (Amendment) Act' enabled tenants in certain' permanently 
settled areas to sue for abatement of rent and e.xtended the period for' instituting 
these suits. 

The United Provinces Entertainments and Betting .Tax Act imposed a fax on 
amusements and betting on the lines of the Acts in force, in Bengal, Bombay, and the 
Punjab. 

The United Provinces Agriculturists’ Relief (Amendment) Act provided for the levy 
of court fees on plaints and applications under the original Act. 

"Thd United Provinces Muslim Waqfs (Amendmens) Act was passed 'to legalize the 
appointments of Provincial Commissiotiers of ’SVaqfs. , ' ’ 

‘The Temporary Postponement of ' Execution of Decrees Act' was subjected to 
certain amendments as a rehult of discussion. Its object whs to prevent 'agriculturists 
from being compelled to pay up' amounts which thej' could not really afford to' pay, 
or which it was inequitable that they should be called Upon to pay pending legislation 
on the subject. The Act provided that tile execution of certain types of decrees 
against agriculturists should be postponed ms a, temporary measure. 

The most important Act passed, and- the only one , which provoked lively 
discussion, was, the United Provinces Stay- of- Proceedings (Revenue -Courts) Act 
(No. IV of 1937). On assuming offices the Congress Government had stayed 
various revenue proceedings in order, . to protect cultivators. Those orders - had 
been attacked as • being, illegal,- and logiplation , was therefore introduced to 
legalize the position. Some concession was made to tho interests of tho zemindars, 
and the Bill was slightly more favonrable to thorn than were-- the .stay orders. 
Accordingly the zamindars, while disapproving the principle of the staying of 
proceedings, were not anxious to . vote against the Bill, The Bill provided, for 
the ' stay of all original 'suits for- arrears of rent prior to 1344 rabi and provided 
for the stay of other proceedings including ejectment. The zamindars 'generally 
urged that it was ' inequitable to stay the proceedings of rent realization 
while.no steps were being taken to stay the realization of revenue ‘or to 
rdfund'' fevenue that' had already been ' paid. The Bill was eventually, adopted 
ne»n con.' SUbSequeutly certain defect^' which; were brought 'to the notice of 
Government were removed in the United Provinces Stay of Proceedings (Revenue 
Courts) (Amendment) Abt (No. VI of 1937). 


; ' , Bills .Passed by the, Council in 1937 

The Council passed 11 official Bills- during tho year, all of which' had been 
transmitted by the Assembly after having been passed by that House. 
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The United Provinces Legislature (Officers' Salaries) Bill was, in the first 
instance, passed by the Council with, an amendment seeking to reduce the salary 
of the Deputy Speaker from Es. 2,000 to Rs 1000 per 5 ear, but as the Assembly 
did not agree to this change the Council acquiesced to the original proposal. 

The United Provinces Stay of Proceedings ^Revenue Courts) Bill, the tem- 
porary Postponement of Execution of Decree’s Bill, and the United Provinces 
Entertainments and Betting Tax Bill evoked considerable Interest and were 
agreed to by the House after prolonged discussion. Three non-official Bills 
were introduced to amend the United Provinces Encumbered Estates Act and 
one to amend the United Provinces Agriculturists’ Relief Act. 

Bills Passed by the Assembly in 1938 


The United Provinces Borstal Bill which was introduced in the Assembly on the 
25th. January, 1938, was considered and passed on the 20th. April. It provided for 
the establishment of one or more Borstal Institutions for the segregation and 
reformation of adolescent offenders. The other cognate Bills namely, the Onited 
Provinces First Offenders’ Probation Bill and the United Provinces Release of 
Probation Bill were also passed on the same date. The former made provision for 
the release of certain offenders under certain conditions while the later empowered 
criminal courts to send certain offenders to Borstal Institutions and also empowered 
the Provincial Government to release certain prisoners on certain conditions. The 
amendments to all these three Bills made by the Legislative Council wore agreed to 
by the Legislative Assembly in August, 1933. 

The United Provinces Legislative Chambers (Members Emoluments) Bill intro- 
duced on the 1st March. 1933, was passed on the 25th April, 1938, after much 
discussion. It provided salaries and travelling allowances of the members of both 
tho Chambers of Provincial Legislature. 

The United Provinces Maternity Benefit Bill seeking to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Labour in India in respect of maternity 
benefit was passed on the 27th April, 1938. 

The two taxation measures, namely, the Court Fees (Amendment) Bill and the 
Stamp (Amendment) Bill which were introduced in January, 1938, were considered 
and passed by the House after an interesting debate on 6 th and 26ih April, 1938. 
These Bills were passed with certain amendments by the United Provinces Legislative 
Council which were acceptable to the Legislative Assembly. Both these measures 
were however passed, as originally adopted in the Assembly, in a joint sitting of 
the United Provinces Legislature in the first week of December, 1938. 


The United Provinces Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill was also passed on 26th 
April, 1938. It provided that in the coarse of revision under settlement proceedings 
the rents of heirs of statutory tenants could be abated in the same manner as those 
of statutory tenants under the Amendment Act of 1936. 

The most important BUI duiing this period was the United Provinces Tenancy Bill 
which was introduced in the Assembly on the 26th April, 1938 and which was 
referred to a select committee to report thereon. It provided for relief to the 
over-burdened tenantry. The Bill is at present under consideration in the United 
Provinces Legislative Assembly. 

The Trade Disputes Conciliation Bill introduced in the Assembly on 22nd January, 
1938 was withdrawn by the Hon’ble the Minister of Justice on October, 1938 with 
an assurance that a more comprehensive measure would shortly be introduced 
on the subject. 

The Lucknow University Act (Amendment) Bill, the Hindu Dharamdaya Bill, the 
United Provinces Shops BUI, the United Provinces Agricultural Produce Market Bill, 
the United Provinces Trade Union Recognition Bill and the Allahabad University 
Act (Amendment) Bill, all introduced on the 3th April, 1938, were either in circulation 
stage or in a later stage. 


The Assembly passed during its August session the Almora Honorary Assistant 
Collectors s Decrees Validating Bill, a Bill to extend the period for the institution of 
suits lor abatement of rent in certain permanently settled areas, the Public Gambling 
( D?ii ’ y'®, Provinces Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts 

jamenament) Rill, and the United Provinces Regularization of Remissions Bill. Tho 
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United Provinces Encumbered Estates (Amendment) Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee to report thereon. 

The Assembly passed the United Provinces Welas Biil in its October session and 
also the United Provinces Temporary Postponement of E.veoution of Decrees 
(Amendment) Bill. 


Bills Passed by the Council in 1938 

The following lifteen official Bills were recei ved in the Legislative Council, after 
having been passed by the Legislative JAssembly : 

(i) The United Provinces Court of Wards (Amendment) Bill. 

(ii) The United Provinces Maternity Bill. 

(iii) The United Provinces Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill. 

(iv) The United Provinces Borstal Bill. 

(v) The Prisoners’ Release on Probation Bill. 

(vi) The United Provinces First Offenders’ Probation Bill. 

(vji) The United Provinces Stamp (Amendment) Bill. 

(viii) The United Provinces Court-Fees (Amendment) Bill. 

(ix) The United Provinces Legislative Chambers (Members’ Emoluments) Bill. 

(x) The Almora Honorary Assistant Collector’s Decrees and Orders Validating 
Biil. 

(xi) The United Piovinoes Public Gambling (Amendment) Bill. 

(xii) The Bengal Regulation Repealing Bill. 

(siii) The United Provinces Abatement of Rent Suits Bill. 

(dv) The United Provinces Regularization of Remissions Bill, 

(XVI The United Provinces Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) (Amendment) 
Bill. 

The Council passed all the Bills without amendment except the three (iv) to (vi) 
relating to prison administration, and the two (vii) to (viii) relating to the amend- 
ment of the Stamp and Court-Fees Acts, which were agreed to with certain amend- 
ments. The Legislative Assembly, however, concurred in the amendments made 
by the Council to the former three, viz. (iv) to (vi) but did not agree in respect of 
the amendments to the latter two, viz (vii) and (viii). The Council, even on recon- 
sideration, adhered to their original amendments to the Stamps and Court-Fees Bills, 
to which the Assembly again refused to agree. There were no non-official Bills 
during this period. 

Resolutions passed by the Council in 1938 

The oniy officiai resolution which related to the regulation of the statistics of the 
employment by an Act of the Central Legislature, was adopted by the Council 
without much discussion. Tho Council also adopted two non-official resolutions, (i) 
recommending to Government to bring up a Bill defiuing the privileges of the 
members of the Legislature, and (ii) regarding the zamindars and taluqdars in the 
United Provinces being owners of land and not merely rent-collectors or thekedars. 
Three more non-official resolutions were brought up, the first of which regarding 
starting of a first-grade college for training in Ayurvedic and Dnani systems of 
medicine was withdrawn by the mover, the second regarding reduction in the rate 
of interest on loans to local bodies was lost and the third regarding appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the administration of the Agra University was not 
moved. 
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The Bombay Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — Poona — 17th. August to 17th. November 1938 

Draft Etjles op Procedure 

The autnnin session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly commenced at Poona on 
the 17th. Auguit 1938 with Mr. O. V. Mavlankar in the chair and continued for 
the next three months with short breaks till the 17th. November. 

The major portion of the time today was occupied by the consideration of the 
draft Rules of Procedure in the Assembly, which were submitted by the hon. Mr. 
B. <?. Kher^ Prime Minister. A keen debate ensued over the following sub-clause : 
“A recognised language means any one of the following languages, namely, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Kanarese, Urdu or Hindi Hindustani.” Mr. AH ^ Bahadur Khan moved 
an amendment to the effect that in place of ‘‘Urdu or Hindi Hindustani”, the word 
“Hindustani” should be substituted. Mr. R. N. Mandilk moved an amendment 
to the effect that both Urdu and Hindi Hindustani should not be considered to be 
recognised languages of the Presidency. Mr. B. Q. Kher, replying to the debate, 
stated that it was obvious from the debate that everybody was agreed on the 
language. The only difference was by what name that language should be called. 
The present was neither the occasion nor the time nor was the Assembly the_ place 
to settle and discuss communal questions. The lingua franca of India was going to 
be Hindustani, which could be written both in the Urdu and Devanagri scripts. 

Both the amendments were rejected and the original rule was adopted. 

Mr. B. S. Jhabwalla'a amendment to the effect that the Speaker, if he wanted 
to adjourn the meeting for more than seven days, should do so with the consent 
of the House instead of as provided, namely, by the consent of the Government or 
at the request of the Government. Mr B. G. Kher opposed the amendment and 
stated that the Government ought to be there as the Government alone would 
know the volume of work that would be done by the Assembly, especially 
Government work. The amendment was put to vote and lost. Mr. Jhabwalla called for 
a division which resulted in 35 voting for the amendment and 6l against. The House 
then adjourned. 

18th. AUGUST : — Whether it was democratic to give power to a few to move a 
“no-confidence” motion against the Speaker was discussed to-day. The proposed 
rule provided that at least 50 members should stand up in their places and support 
the motion of “no-confidenoe” in the Speaker, if leave to move it was to be granted. 
Mr. R. N. Mandlik moved an amendment, seeking to reduce the number from 50 
to 40. Under the exisiting conditions, he agreed, when even Speakers were subject 
to party discipline or owed allegiance to a party, it was difficult to get enough 
number of members to stand up to support a “no-confidence” motion. The hon. 
Mr. B. O. Kher, Prime Minister, said that he was surprised at the arguments 
in the name of democracy. Would it be democracy to give power to a few to 
bring “no-confidence” motions whenever they liked, he asked. Mr. Kher said that 
he was surprised that for every small thing, democracy was being invoked and 
exploited. Where was the question of democracy in a “no-confidence” motion 
against a Speaker ? The amendment was rejected, 16 voting for and 66 against 

20th. AUGUST ; — The Assembly to-day decided that at least two days should be 
allotted for non-official business for every fourteen days of Government business 
transacted. According to the original draft rules, the time for non-official business 
was to be decided upon by the Government for themselves. Sir A. Af. K. Dehlavi 
mo^ved an amendment to the effect that the Government should consult the Speaker 
before deciding upon the number of days to be allotted for private business. 

A series of amendm^ts were moved suggesting an increased number of days and 
facilities to non-offioial business. Rao Bahadur Chitale suggested an amend- 
■ment that, in view of the heavy business the present Government has to put through 
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in one complete session, no more than fourteen days should be allotted for transacting 
private business. Mr. B. if. Oupte moved an amendment on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that at least two days should be allotted for non-oEScial business for every four- 
teen days of Government business. The hon. Mr. B. O. Eher, Premier, replying, 
stated that it was impossible to reconcile the various amendments from the Opposition, 
bat the Government fully appreciated the Opposition members’ viewpoint and hence 
sponsored M'. Gupte’s amendment which met the Opposition’s viewpoint better than 
some of the Opposition amendments moved. 

Three amendments were withdrawn and three others were thrown out and the 
amendment moved on behalf of the Government was carried. 

22nd. AUGUST : — An attempt was mads to curtail the powers of the Speaker to- 
day. _ T'le draft provision authorised the Speaker to have powers to give priority to 
any item of non-official business, notwithstanding anything contained in the previous 
rules already disposed of. Mr. A. V. Chitre moved an amendment for deletion of the 
provision. He said that the Speaker already had unlimited pows'-s and extra powers 
contemplated by the provision were unnecessary. The hon. Mr. B. G. Kher assured 
the House that since the rule applied only to non-official business, there was no possi- 
bility of Government business getting priority. The amendment was lost. 

Similarly, two other amendments were rejected by the House, one requiring that 
the Speaker should consult the House before giving suoh priority, and another seeking 
to do away with the system of ballot to decide about the relative precedence of reso- 
lutions for the Assembly, so that precedence may be determined by the order in which 
the resolutions were received in the office. 

The rule regarding the language to be used by members on the floor of the House 
caused an interesting debate in the afternoon. The draft provision was that the busi- 
ness of the House be transacted in English but any member not acquainted, or not 
sufficiently acquainted, with the English language be permitted to speak in any 
regional language. Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan moved an amended amendment which read : 
“The business be generally transacted in English but any member who felt he was 
not acquainted or not sufficiently acquainted with English may speak in Hindustani, 
etc. Mr. B. O. Khcr, expressing the views of the Government, said that the Govern- 
ment were in full sympathy with the Opposition members having Hindustani as the 
language of the Assembly. He felt that there would be complete liberty to speak in 
any language, but it should not contravene the provisions of the statute. 

23rd. AUGUST The Assembly decided to-day that the business of the House 
shall be conducted in English, but if a member was unacquainted with or felt he was 
not sufficiently acquainted with English, he may address the House in any of the 
recognised languages of the province. Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan hoped that members 
of the Party in power would bring about a tradition so that there would be less 
speeches in English which was an emblem of slavery. He wished that Government 
encouraged the use of Indian languages in the House and thus help in circumventing 
Section 85 of the Government of India Act. The Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher said that 
members were not expected to use several languages and would ordinarily stick to 
one Indian when they were not acquainted or not sufficiently acquainted with English. 

He accepted the amandment with this understanding and the House thereafter adopted 
it and then adjourned. 

24tli. AUGUST The Opposition put np a stiff fight to-day against the curtailment 
of their rights in the matter of speech. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta moved an amendment to 
the effect that no suoh power should invest in the Speaker so far as Bills were con- 
cerned. Mr. S. R. Jhabwala, Mr. A. V, Chitre, Mr. S. L. Karandikar and Rao 
Bahadur Chitale spoke in favour of the amendment and argued that the Speaker 
should not have this power to stifle expression especially in view of several contenti- 
ous measures like the Tenancy Bill coming before the House. The hon. Mr. B, O. 
Kher, Prime Minister, said that the speeches daring the discussion on the draft rules 
amply justified the necessity of suoh a rule. If that were not there, he felt it would 
moan a curtailment of the powers of the Speaker and muzzling him instead of the 
Opposition. The amendment was lost by 28 to 60 votes- 

Coiiox Ginnino & Land Acquisition Bills 

The Assembly next passed the Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories Act, 1925, and the Bill to_ amend the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, both in 
their application to the Bombay Presidency. 
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ViLHor. Pa.kciiay*ts AMr.sn. Bit,!, 

25 Ii. AUGUST Tho Bill lo amend the Villace Pinoliayak Act was taken up 
for consideiation to-day on llio motion of Mr. L. M. Patil, Minister for IjOcal Self- 
Oovornmcnl. The main ' feature of the Bill was lo domncraiiso llio nanohayats by tho 
aholiiion of nominations hut havini: reservation of seals for Aluslims and Barijans. 
Tho Bdl also songiit compnlsor.T o-ilahlishmenl of panahayats in every villapo in the 
Presidency having a population of 2,000 and endowed tho panchayats wilji powers 
to levy house tax nod judicial powers. Tho lax levied could bo paid either in money 
or in labour. 


Dn.yrr Runts of Pnoctnont (Cosio.) 

Tho Assembly then look up for consideration tho draft rules of procedure. Jfr. Jamna- 
das Mehta movi-d an amendment to tho rule about qucstion.s and replies that a Minis- 
ter in charge of the department should reply lo questions within ton days of notice 
being received. Mr. B. O. khcr staled that since the jireseut Govornment came into 
power answers were being given much quicker than in the past Thp Government 
wore making all possible arrangements to sco that questions were disposed of as 
speedily as possible. The amendment was lost and the original rule carried. 

2Glh. AUGUST; — Sir A. M. DMavi moved an amendment to-d.iy that only 
twenty-five raemhera need staud up in favour of an adinurnment motion being discussed 
instead of thirty as provided in tho draft rules. lie said tliat party government 
made it difficult to get even thirty to stand up in favour of adjournment motions. 
Ho referred lo the Congress discipline. Mr. B. O. Khcr staled that tho Government 
of Bombay was only trying lo follow what w.as in vogue in the House of Commons 
regarding adjournment motions. The Premier romaiked that U _ appeared it w.as a 
misfortune tliat the Congress Party should bo organised and disciplined and that its 
members did not mako lengthy speeches. The amendment was lost and tho original 
rule was adopted. 

ViLUiOE Pasciuyms Ameso Bilu (Costd.) 

Tho Village Panohay.ats Bill was next subjected to a critical oxaminalion hy Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, when discussion on tho motion for tho first reading of tho Bill 
was resumed. Mr. Meht.n, while agreeing with Iho principle of tho Bill, stressed its 
financial aspect and criticised llio mogro finanui.al provision made for panchayats. 
There would not bo houses in the villages from which a good amount of house-tax 
could bo realised. Tho provision of one fifth of Iho local Cess Fund would not bring 
even fitly rupees to each paiioliayat. Unless these were siiLstaniially changed for tho 
better tho Bill would bo an eye wash. Mr. B. K. Oaikwad, while supporting tho 
first part of tho Bill which was of a construotivo character, vehemently opposed tho 
grant of judicial powers to tho village benches. Ho was afraid that these powers 
would be used to tho disadvantage of the scheduled castes. The House then 
adjourned. 


27lh. AUGUST : — Mr. AH Bahadur Khan, whole-heartedly supporting the Bill 
to-day, referred to Mr. B. K. Gaik wad’s (Scheduled Caste) criticism against tho measure, 
.and contended that the very grievances of tho Scheduled Caste.s enumerated by Mr. 
Gaikwad would bo eliminated by the measure in view of tho fact that the Scheduled 
Caste members would have equal status and voice in the panchayats, thus creating 
an atmosphere against untouohability. Ho held that communal electorates in the 
villages of the presidency whore Aluslims were microscopic minorities would not be 
in the best jnteresls of Muslims themselves. Air. S. L. Karandihar, supporting tho 
measure, pointed out that in introducing tho measure for the growth and develop- 
ment of village panchayats it was the duly of a popular government also to 
elimmate the bad points in tho system. Ho criticised the principle of compulsion in 
the Bill as every village panohayat would not be self-supp orting. Mr. Karandikar 
nad not concluded when the House adjourned till tho 30th. 


Dchlavi criticised the Bill to-day and felt that the 
D® ^i! be made use of by Congressmen to further Congress 

^ that It was absurd to pretend that there was no communal 
®j®®i' ?? to the classes of cases the village panchayats 

e e au hous.d to deal with and sarcastically suggested that there should be a 
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provision to enabio the panchayats fo try eases of '‘onticement of men and women 
from one political creed to another.” Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi contended that villages 
were not ripe for the reform proposed by the Bill which would only increase 
litigations. Mr. Morarji Desai, replying to the remaiks, said that the opposition to 
the measure arose from the fact that the measure did not give quarter to communa- 
lism. He felt confident that the Leader of tho Oi)i)Osition would support the measure 
if separate electorates were introduced in village panchayat elections. Iteferring to 
the statement that villagers could not manage their affairs. Mr. Desai pointed out 
that the same was said about Indians’ fitness to govern their own country. He 
testified to the so-called illiterate villagers’ uncanny wisdom in dealing with cases 
coming before their panchayats. The House then adjourned. <• 

Slst. AUGUST The Assembly disposed of to-day all the draft rules of 
procedure of the Assembly excepting four. Further discussion on the first reading 
of the Bill to amend the village Panchyats Act was then resumed. Mr. B. M. Oupta, 
Pailiamentary Secretary, said that it was tho intention of the Government to establish 
village panchayats in every village of the Province. They would see to it that 
before long not a single hamlet was left without a panchayat. He quoted figures to 
show that from house fax the panchayats would be able to derive a considerable 
income. Besides these, the panchayats would retain for themselves the coart fees 
which would be received by village benches. Mr. B. H. Varale was opposed to 

village benches being given judicial power.s, as he felt that they would be used 

against members of the scheduled castes. Mr. Z. M. Shrikant felt that communal 
feelings were being encouraged among Indians by an intei'ested third party. It was 
for till communities to join together and to do away with that feeling in the national 
interest. Mr. 5. A”. Jhabwala held that the ideal typo of village panchayat never 
existed in India, as these bodies from ancient times fo the present were dominated 
by greedy exploiters. He wanted that those bodies should consist of representatives 
of the exploited cultivators and peasants. The House at this stage adjourned. 

1st. SEPTEMBER : — The Assembly today referred the Bill to amend the Village 

Panchayats Act to a Select Committee. The motion for first reading was passed 

ne/n con. To-day’s debate was monopolised by back-benchers on either side of 
the House and for the first time during this session two women members spoke. 
Mr. L. M. Patil, Minister for Local Self-Government, replying to the debate, stated 
that a new experiment was being introduced by the Bombay Government. The 
measure, he said, would sow the seeds of equality, fraternity and goodwill among 
villagers. He referred to the working of village panchayats in Mysore and Baroda 
States and said that they derived enough income to carry on their administration 
very well. He was confident that this would establish greater concord among the 
different communities. 


The Texdes Discutes Bill 

2nd. SEPTEMBER Mr. B. G. lOter, the Prime Minister introduced to-day the 
Trades Disputes Bill. In doing so, he stated that the Bill was being introduced to 
implement that part of the Government’s labour policy announced on August 17 last, 
which related to trade disputes. The Government were determined to pursue an active 
policy with a view to maintaining industrial peace in the Presidency and endeavouring 
all the time to see that the workers obtained a fair deal. It was the intention of the 
Government to promote legislation aiming at the prevention of strikes and lock-outs as 
far as possible. Mr, ffher added that since 1922 peace in the industry of the Province 
had been disturbed no less than twenty-one times by stoppages of a general character. 
The number of strikes and lockouts between 1921 and 1937 in the Province was 
1,318 involving 1.934,908 persons causing a loss of 65,435,063 working days. It 
means that there was one strike or lock-out every four days during these seventeen 
years. The brunt of this industrial unrest fell on this textile industry. The 
industry alone experienced 1,054 strikes or lock-outs involving 1,782,769 persons, causing 
loss of working time to the extent of 62,496,697 working days. The share of th® 
industry in Bombay City was 469 disputes, 1,300,362 persons involved and 55,091,344 
working days lost. It will be admitted that Bombay Province suffers from the 
disease in its most virulent form.” 

After Mr. B. G. Kher’s speech, three members representing Labour and one 
representing the mill-owners spoke on the Bill after which the House adjourned. 
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3rd. SEPTEMBER Mr. S. D. Saklatioalla (Bom^y Millowners) welcomed the 
Bill so far as it sought to promote healthy trade unionism but he opposed a heavy 
machinery for conciliation or arbitration like an industrial court. Unless 
there was mutual understanding of difficulties and a spirit of compromise the root 
cause of industrial strife could not be removed. He suggested that the Bill should 
be so amended that outside agencies might not interfere. Mr. Akhtar Hussain Mirza 
(Moslem League), and Mr. H. H. Jhabwala (Bombay Labour), opposed the Bill. 
The House then adjourned till the 7th.. 

7lh. SEPTEMBER Mr. S. E. Jhabwala, continuing bis unfinished speech to-day, 
stated that the impression that self-seekers dominated the trade union movement was 
wrong. The workers were too clever for that. The principal underlying the Bill was 
vicious in that it gave scope for starting unions by employers themselves. Mr. B. D. 
Lalla, supporting the Bill, stated that opposition to the measure was based on senti- 
ment and not on reason. The strike was not an absolute right and its use had to bo 
guided by certain rules. The Bill sought to determine those rules. Khan Bahadur Jan 
Mahomed opposing the Bill, said that it was a regrettable fact that the Congress, which 
stood for the rights of the poor, have brought forward legislation to curtail the rights 
of woikers. Mr. A. V. Chitre, opposing the measure, said that it aimed at the very 
root of trade unionism and it would be a blow to militant trade unionism in the Province. 
Mr. Khanduhhai Desai, who represented Ahmedabad, stated that the Mazdoor Mahajan 
started by Mr. Gandhi in 1919 held an outstanding position and was a successful 
labour union in the country. The Mahajan had during the last ten years conducted 
13'.) strikes, 124 of which were successful and 15 resulted in a compromise. None 
of them was a failure. But the unions in Bombay were interested in quarrelling 
with each other and hence were unable to attend to the grievances of the woikers. 

That was the reason why the Bill had been brought to protect the interests of 

ignorant, unorganised workers. The House at (his stage adjourned till the 'Jth. 

9th. SEPTEMBER ;~In a vigorous speech, lasting for over two hours, Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, representing Bombay Labour, subjected the Bill to a searching 
examination to-day. He advised the Government -to drop the measure aud 
tiling forward another which would bo in conformity with the International 

Labour Code. Mr. Mehta said that as the President of the Bombay branch 
of tho All-India Trade Union Congress, he opposed the Bill on behalf of 
all tho organised trade unions excepting the Ahmedabad Majdoor Malmjan. 
He characterised tho Bill as premature and unnecessary and said that there was 
too much regimentation in it. By this Bill the Government would encourage 
the unions recognised by the employers and thus suppress real representative 
trade unions. It would enable the starting of artificial organisations with a 

view to the suppression of genuine labour organisations and it would stifle tlie 
growth of the trade union movement. Mr. Ismail Chundrigar (Muslim League), also 
opposing the Bill, said that the measure would kill the trade union movement which 
was in its infancy in India, and it was a pity that the Congress Government had 
brought forward a measure which instead of coming to the rescue of tho workers 
further strengthened the hands of tho employers. Mr. G. H. Cooke (Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce) supported the principle of the Bill, which ho said would hold tho 
balance even between capital and labour. He quoted Mr. Gandhi’s views on the 
subject of ideal relationship between capital and labour that “capital and labour 
should bo mutual trustees and both will be trustees of consumers." The House then 
adjourned. 


Dkafi Kmxs or Procedure (Costd.) 
SEPTEMBER The House resumed to-day the 


loth. 

remaining four draft Rules of Procedure when 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was carried with ’ayes’ 
of the House, tho entire Congress block and 
remaining siIonL Mr. Mehta’s amendment sought 


discussion on tho 
an amendment moved by 
from only about one-third 
the Muslim Le.iguo block 
to introduce to a certain 


. 1 ? ameuument songnt to introduce to a certain 

iin.Hc House of Commons by reserving at least three 

nf svssion for the discussion of a motion relating to a matter 

first without a vote being taken on it, that motion to bo 

the Bomo difference of opinion was revealed between 

tue mover and Mr. A. .V. a:. Hchfari. Leader of the Opposition, as to tho purpose 
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of such a motion. Tho Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. B. G. Kher pointed out that 
tno Goveinment had accepted the amendment on condition that it was unanimouslv 
agreed to by all parties of the Opposition, but the Government might have to obance 
their mind if it was not so. ® 

The Speaker put the amendment to vote and declared it carried. 

The House then resumed discussion on the first reading of the Trades Disputes Bill. 
Mr. S. K. Patil (Congress), supporting the Bill, admitted that the present trade 
union movement in India was in its infancy. But unfortunately it was also running 
°° measure before the House sought to put the movement on 

right lines, so as to permit the healthy growth of trade unionism in India. The 
Congress, more_ than^ anybody else, was interested in the robust growth of trade 
unionism, and it seriously believed that its goal could not be achieved without a 
strong workers' movement in the country. Mr. Patil had not concluded when the 
Assembly rose for the day. 


Insult to Co.nobess Flao 

12th. SEPTEMBER : — The question whether the Congress tricolour flag could 
be called the national flag was raised Mr, S. K. Karandikar (Ratnagiri) who moved for 
the adjournment of tho House to-day to discuss tho alleged insult to the “National Flag" 
by the police patel at Mohadi Village in Dhulia district of Khandesh. According to 
the mover, at the time of His Excellency the Governor of -Bombay’s visit ou August 
25, the police patel pulled down the tricolour flag from the house of the president 
of the local Congress Committeo and tore it to pieces. Mr. Karandikar said his 
object was not to censure tho Government but to urge it to take steps so that 
such incidents did not recur. Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Minister, replying said that the 
Government had ordered an inquiry into tho matter and there was no difference of 
opinion on the question respecting the national flag. He agreed that lower ofScers 
had not yet fully realized the change in the Government but he hoped the time 
would come when such incidents would not happen. Mr. Karandikar thereupon 
withdrew the motion. 


The Trades Disputes Bill (Contd.) 

Resuming discussion of the Trades Disputes Bill Mr. S. V. Parulekar^ criticizing 
the Bill, described it as wicked, tyrannical and diabolical. Ho said that the Bill 
stood for the status quo which meant misery, disease and the death of workers. 
Instead of promoting social and industrial peace the measure would create social 
strife. Mr. S. K. Patil stated that the measure would stop the growth of mushroom 
trade unions promote healthy competition, remove bitterness and rivalry, promote 
peaceful settlement of disputes and reduce unemployment. The House then adjourned. 

13ih. SEPTEMBER A suggestion that the Government should agree to amend 
those provisions of the Bill to which objections had been taken by four leaders was 
made by Rao Bahadur (7. K. Chitale. Ho felt that tlio present measure before 
the House was a step in advance of tho 1934 Act. He was convinced that labour 
till now was being exploited by a certain type of leadeis and suggested that there 
should be provision in the Bill for tho creation of labour leadership. Mr. Sakarlal 
Balabfiai, while Supporting the measure, criticised certain provisions. He was 
constrained to remark that the Government had discarded all the fundamental principles 
of justice and equity. 

Lathi Ckakqe on Bombay 'Workers 

An adjournment motion was next moved by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta to discuss the lathi 
charge by the Bombay police on the workers picketfing the Bradbury Mills on 
September 5. This was lost by 25 votes against 75. Mr. Mehta maintained that the 
police had no right to interfere with peaceful picketing resorted to by the strikers. It 
was the action of the police in firing in the air that created panic and provoked the 
workers. The police had no business to interfere to protect blacklegs and make a lathi 
charge on the strikers, resulting in seven of them being wounded. 

Mr. Munshi, replying on behalf of the Government, traced the history of the 
Bradbury Mill strike and stated how a campaign had been going on for some time 
with the ultimate object of bringing about a general strike and frustrate the passing 
of the Trades Disputes Bill. The Home Minister declared that the police were bound 
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to protect blacklegs as much as they were bound to protect the strikers, as it was 
their duty to protect the civil liberties of the citizens and their right to work. 

The Trades Disputes Bill (Contd.) 

14tb. SEPTEMBER -.—The hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home-Minister resuming dis- 
cussion on the Bill to-day said that time and again the Congress Election Manifesto 
had been invoked by members of the Opposition. He said that the Congress stood by 
every word in that document, which was sacred to every Congressman. They vrere doing 
their best to implement the declarations in that Manifesto as far as it was possible, 
with the limited power they possessed. He denied that the Bill took away the right to 
strike from the workers, and added that what the Bill sought to take away was the 
right to befog the issue by slogans, protest meetings and jirocessions. It sought to 
introduce the rule of law, where the law of the jungle existed. Tim Bill had been 
brought solely in the interests of the workers to prevent their exploitation for poli- 
tical purposes. Sir A. M. K Dehlavi said that what the Government was doing 
was quite different from what they had stated in their programme. Capitalists had 
helped the Congress in the past and they were bound to have a soft corner for 
capitalist interests. He felt that tho provisions of. the Bill could bo improved and 
the objections of labour leaders met to a certain extent. The House at this stage 
adjourned. 

15th. SEPTEMBER Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Leader of the Independent Labour 
Party analysed to-day the various provisions of the Bill to prove that they were detri- 
mental to the interests of workers. Ho said that the Bill sought to divide unions into 
slave and free unions and encourage the former at the expense of the latter. Mr. 
Oulzarilal Nanda, Parliamentary Secretary in charge of labour, replying to the 
criticism s-aid thni. 23 out of 38 labour associations which had sent their views on 
the Draft Trade Disputes Bill strongly favoured compulsory conciliation before 
direct action was resorted to. He claimed that the measure was designed 
in the interests of the workers. 


16ih. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day passed by 90 votes to 35 the first 
reading of the Bill. Mr. B. O. Kher, Premier stated that those members of the 
Opposition who resorted to ineffective abuse and ridicule had not opposed the Bill 
but opposed the Government. If they had paid more attention to the study of the 
Bill matters would have been different. The Government, which was attacked by 
the Opposition members as not being sympathetic towards the workers, were 
responsible for benefitting the workers to the extent of a crore of rupees annually 
through increase in wages. In view of the miserable plight of workers the Govern-, 
ment had thought it necessary to establish some machinery which would jxbanst 
all other sources of setlleinent of disputes before the workers resorted to a strike 
or the employers declared a lock-out. He did not claim that the Bill before the 
House was perfect and he was prepared to accept suggestions for amending those 
clauses of the Bill which were considered to be injurious to the interests of 
workers. 


17th. SEPTEMBER : — Mr. B. G. Kher moved to-day that the Bill be read a second 
time. Mr. Jamnndas Mehta suggested that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion till December. Mr. K. O. Rerson moved that the Bill be referred to a 
select committee for coinideralion and report within one month. Mr. S. F. Parulekar 
and Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan and Mr. S. H. Jhahiaalla supporting the motion for 
circulation contended that the Bill should be placed before workers whom it 
primarily concerned. Mr. Kher-, replying, stated that the labour leaders had been 
changing views very rapidly. They supported the principle of compulsory conci- 
liation but were now opposing the Bill. 

Hehta's amendment suggesting circulation was lost by 71 votes to 21, and 
roidinJ K select committee was lost by VO to 19 votes. The second 

reading of the Bill was passed by 7J votes to 22. 

which^wnH^n« divisions during the discussion of the Bill 
of the clause to-day. Two clauses and twelve anb-clauses 

pt the third clause were disposed of at the end of the day. The first clause 
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referred to the short title of the measore, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. S. H. Jabhwala I 
and Mr. S. V. Parulehar were the principal speakers. 

20lh. SEPTEMBER ; — Considerable opposition was put up to day by representatives 
of labour against the provision for starting occupational unions. It was contended 
by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. S. V. Parulehar Mr. S. H. Jhabvala and Mr. 

P- -A. Khedgikar that the provision would lead to a division in labour ranks. 
Though the Government conceded the workers’ right to strike, no united action 
was possible in view of the divisions in a single industry. Therefore they wanted the 
provision to the deleted. The hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi, replying on behalf of the 
Government, opposed the amendment, and said that this provision would not 
prevent members of occupational unions becoming members of Industrial unions 
also. The clause only sought to see that people working in a certain occupation 
in different places organised themselves. Besides, occupational unions did not come 
in the way of any one organising industrial unions because no occupational union 
which did not have a membership of fifty percent of the entire number working 
in that occupation would be registered under the Act. The amendment was put to 
vote and was lost by 57 votes to 23. 

An amendment to remove the provision for a Dabour Officer was moved by 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta who contended that there was absolutely no need for such an 
officer. After half an hour’s discussion the amendment was thrown out by 63 votes 
to 19. The House then adjourned. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER ; — The House had before it a sub-clause providing that a 
worker must pay minimum of one anna per month to the Union to be entitled to 
be called a member. Messrs. Jamnadas Mehta and R, A. Khedgikar moved 
amendments to the effect that the matter of fixing membership be left to the Trade 
Unions. It was argued that a majority of members could not afford to pay one 
anna memership fees. Mr. AH Bahadurkkan, opposing the amendment, said that in 
ninety per cent of the oases membership of a union was bogus. The unions did 
not have enough money and got it either from copilalists or from Moscow. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta indignantly repudiated the suggestion of Mr. Ali Bahadurkhan 
and condemned his attack on Trade Unions in India. Mr. Mehta argued that 
workers could not afford to pay one anna subscription. The hon’fale Mr. 
ff. M. Munshi, replying on behalf of the Government, said that minimum member- 
ship had been prescribed to sea that the legislation under discussion was not 
defeated. He argued that payment of one anna per month as earnest of'ioterest 
in trade unionism would not be a hardship on workers. The amendment 
was lost by 67 votes to 21. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. R. A. Khedgikar moved amendments to the effect 
that the provisions for starling different types of unions and creation of the post of 
a registrar should be deleted. The hon’ble Mr. K. M. Munshi stated that there 
seemed to be some misunderstanding about registered and other types of unions. 

At no stage could there he two different unions functioning on the same level in 
the same area. All amendments were pressed to a division and lost. In all, there 
were seven divisions to-day on several sub-clauses of danse 3, discussion on which 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

23rd. SEPTEMBER .-—Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s amendment to-day wanted, instead of 
the provision in the Bill as to who shall be the representative entitled to be presnt on 
hehalf of the workers at conciliation proceedings, that it be provided that any union 
which has a member affected by a dispute subsequently be entitled to be the 
representative. The question was argued at length. 'When the amendment was 
carried to a division it was defeated by 74 to 31 votes. Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home 
Minister, replying, said the object of the Opposition members, who moved the 
amendments, seemed to be to sabotage the measure by attacking it in different stages. 

24th. SEPTEMBER The House had before it to-day an amendment moved by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta which sought to remove the ban imposed on outside labour leaders 
being elected by the workers concerned in any dispute to represent their case before 
the Conciliation Board. This ban applied only to those oases where there were 
neither registered nor representative unions entitled to represent the workers’ cause 
and they had to elect five representatives afresh to fight out their case. 

20 
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Mr. S. H. Jhabwala, Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi and Mr. 8. V. Parulehar arped 
that the labour movement was still in' its infancy. The workers were unable to 
elect representatives from among themselves to represent their case effectively. 
iVith the fear of possible victimisation by employers they could not be expected to 
place their case before the Conciliation Board. 

26th. SEPTEMBER Clause three dealing with definitions was disposed of 
to-day. The House approved of two more clauses of the Bill which dealt with the 
appointment of a Registrar of Trade Unions and recognition by him after soma 
enquiry of a certain section of the industry as an occupation. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, 
who moved an amendment to the effect that instead of a Labour Officer a representa- 
tive of the Provincial Trade Union Congress should appear before the Conciliation 
Board in the absence of trade union officials, said that the Trade Union Congress in 
Bombay was most representative of workers. Mr. KT. Af. Uunshi said that during 
the last elections it had been proved that workers were not for the Trade Union 
Congress by the fact that the candidate of the Provincial Trade Union Congress was 
defeated. If necessary, the Congress in the city of Bombay would accept Mr. Mehta’s 
challenge and show that the workers were not with the Provincial Trade Union 
Congress. The amendment was lost by 56 votes to 26. 

Another amendment which sought to remove the ban placed on outsiders from 
being elected by workers to represent them before a Conciliation Board was also 
defeated by 58 votes to 21. There were three other divisions on the clauses dealing 
with Registrar and recognition of an occupation. By a large majority the original 
clauses were approved, 

27tb. SEPTEMBER Mr. S. V. Parulehar, speaking on his amendment to-day, 
argued that if recognition of trade unions by the employers were to be insisted upon by 
the measure, the required minimum membership of five per cent should be raised to 
forty per cent. Otherwise, he expressed the fear that these unions would be 
“slave unions”. In support of his argument, he began reading quotations from books. 
On a point of order from the Home Minister, the Deputy Speaker, Mr. Narayan 
Rao Joahi ruled that a general discussion on class antagonism would not be relevant 
to a discussion of the clause and the amendments before the House which referred 
only to recognition and registration of the trade unions. The discussion on the clause 
and amendments had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

29lh. SEPTEMBER The registration of trade unions and the cancellation of regis- 
tration under certain conditions were the subject of debate to-day. The House accepted 
after some discussion by 70 votes to 16 the a mendment of Mr. B. M. duple, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, that the Registrar shall not register any union if in a particular local 
area there is already iu existence a qualified union. It also laid down that ho shall 
not register any union if after an enquiry he found it was being registered in the 
interests of employers and not employees. Mr. S. R. Jhabwala moved that the 
clause providing for cancellation of registration on an application by a rival union 
or an employer be amended so that an employer shall not have tho right to apply 
for cancellation. After discussion, the amendment was rejected hy 07 votes to 10. 
On tho next-day, the 30tb. September, tho House agreed after considoiable discussion 
to provisions for canoellatiou of registration of recognised qualified Unions under coc- 
tain conditions, and registration of Unions having larger membership than that of 
already existing Unions. 


1st. OCTOBER : — Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta compleraonted tho Homo Minister to-day 
on tho amendment moved by tho Government to increase the percentago of member- 

employer, to make it ropresontafive, from 
1 ?■ amendment there ivas dilTorcnco of opinion lor tho 

leaders. Mr. R. A. Khedgikar opposed the amendment, 
a division. Discussion of tho clause providing for tho 

lances tiad fas'sirations had been cancelled under certain circams- 

toDces had cot concluded when the House rose for the day. 

important clanscs of tho Trades Disputes Bill dealing wiUi 

R4oTofficer weri and powcrs and du&s of 

0 disposed of by the Assembly to-day. There was a prolonged debate 
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on the question of the powers to be conferred on the Labour Officer. All the labour leaders 
put up a vehement opposition to these powers, which they contended 'were not disclosed 
in the Bill, being conferred on the Officer, Mr. B. G. Kher said that the labour leaders 
were either ignorant of what the clause sought to do, or were deliberately mis- 
representing with a view to prolonging the dentate. The powers sought to be con- 
ferred were not anything new. They were already there in the Act of 1934. If it 
was found that the Labour Officer misused those powers, the Government would 
take prompt action. These powers would be used by the Labour Officer only to 
examine housing conditions of workers. He was confident that the Labour Officer 
would be welcomed by the workers. 

8th. OCTOBER The provision that a settlement of the standing orders about the 
conditions of work made by the Commissioner of Labour after consultation with the 
workers’ representative may not be altered for at least a year was debated to-day. Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta moved an amendment to the effect that such settlement should bo 
binding on workers only for six months and not for a year as provided. Mr. 8. V. 
Parulekar moved an amendment to the above amendment to the effect that the settle- 
ment should be binding only for a single day and no more. The Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Kher 
said that the provision for standing orders was there even at present. Government 
had provided in the Bill that the Labour Commissioner should consult the workers 
before finally settling the standing orders. Should not those orders be binding at least 
fer a reasonable period ? Government considered that the period should be one year. 
To prove the bonafides of Government he was prepared to accept six months as re- 
quired by Mr. Mehta’s amendment. Mr. Parulekar's amendment was lost by 19 votes 
against 54. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's amendment was carried without a division. The 
amended clause was carried by 13 vetes to 22. 

1 1th. OCTOBER ; — Provisions for a review of the decisions of the Commissioner 
of Labour and the Conciliation Board by an industrial court and requiring either of 
the parties to a dispute to give notice of intended changes in conditions of work 
before actually bringing about the changes were approved during discussion to-day. 
One of the main planks in the attack against the Bill by labour leaders had been that 
it provided not only for declaring strikes illegal but also for sentencing workers who 
struck work to imprisonment of either description for a period of six months, apart 
from fines that could be imposed. Mr. Gulsarilal Nanda, Parliamentary Secretary, 
had given notice of an amendment which sought to do away with imprisonment alto- 
gether. It also provided that the fine should not exceed Rs. 25, but if a worker, after 
one conviction, continued the strike, he would have to pay Ee. 1 a day fine for each 
day he is on strike subject to a maximum of Es. 50. 

CoFiscATBO Lands bili, 

12th. OCTOBER : — The Revenue Minister, Mr. Morarji Desai introduced to-day a 
bill to provide for restoration of lands forfeited during the civil disobedience move- 
ment for non-payment of land revenue and other sums due to Government. The Bill 
sought to carry out the resolution passed by Both Houses of the Bombay legislature in 
September last year authorising the Government to repurchase land and immovable 
property attached and sold in consequence of its owners’ participation in Civil Dis- 
obedience movement. The Bill with its fourteen clauses laid down the manner in 
which value of these lands could be assessed, regard being had to the fact that 
they were purchased much below the market values. 

After a point of order was ruled out of order by the Speaker, the Revemte 
Minister moved the first reading of the Bill. He said that Congress Ministry was 
bringing the Bill to fulfil one of its main pledges in election manifesto. Government 
considered it their bounden duty to return these lands to their owners. Having re- 
gard to truth and non-violence Government had tried to carry this object out by pri- 
vate negotiations but egged by mischievous propaganda the present owners of land were 
demanding fancy prices and hence Government had to bring forward this legislation. 

It was in fitness of things that those who bravely and heroically suffered for the 
cause of country’s freedom regained what they had lost as a result. Mr. Desai stated 
that 4,875 acres of land, assessed at Es. 22,312 had been confiscated by the then Gov- 
ernment during the Civil Disobedience movement. Of this land the Congress Ministry 
had repurchased 919 acres assessable at Rs. 4,648 after the resolution was passed by 
the lepslature. 
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13th. OCTOBER :-Tbe Assembly carried by an overwhelming majority to-day the 
first reading of the Bill. The division challenged by the Opposition on this motion 
resulted in 74 favouring it as against 34. The Revenue Minister, replying tp the debate 
and especially to the cry of ‘democracy in danger’ raised by the Opposition, gave a 
straight negation to it. He said that the Congress knew full well the sort of demo- 
cracy that prevails in the country that rules India. But Hindus and Muslims living 
in tfris country knew what Democracy was and enjoyed it long before the YTestern 
nations knew what it was. After the first reading was over the Speaker ruled out as 
frivolous the amendments to call the Bill Political Favouritism Bill. 


15th. OCTOBER The Hon. Mr. G. V. Mavlankar, the Speaker resorted to making 
members stand from their seats in favour or against the clause or amendment when 
further discussion of the Bill was resumed to-day. Three clauses of the Bill provided 
for agreement between representatives of employers and employees about the change in 
the conditions of work, labour officer taking consent of workers for any agreement 
that he might come to with employers when he is the sole representative of em- 
ployees, and the date as to when the agreement was to come to force, were discussed 
and passed to-day. The House then adjourned till October 28. 

The TBiDEs Disputes Bill (Conid.) 

28th. OCTOBER The House re-assemled to-day and continued discussion on the 
clauses of the Trades Disputes Bill till the 31st. The debate was uneventful and the 
House made very slow progress. The House then adjourned till the lit. November 
when it sat for eight and halt hours to dispose of five of the most important clauses of 
the Bill, relating to illegal strikes, lookouts and penalties, all of which were passed._ The • 
Opposition attempted to express their dissatisfaction with the Government’s attitude 
in declining to reply to the debate on each amendment to the clauses. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta moved an adjournment of the discussion of the Bill under standing order four 
of the Assembly, characterising the Government’s attitude as a discourtesy to the 
opposition. The motion was defeated While another amendment to the same clause 
was under discussion, Mr. 5. K Parulekar moved a similar adjournment motion on the 
same grounds. The Speaker, Mr. G. V. Mavalanker ruled it out of order. The Hon. 
Mr. B. G. Kher, explaining his position, said that he never meant discourtesy, when 
he stated that he had nothing to say. During the discussion of each amendments and 
clause, the same arguments were being repeated, to which exhaustive replies had been 
given by the Government, Daring the discussion of the bill, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
and Mr. S. V. Parulekar supported the clause when the Government agreed to amend 
clause _64 to provide against victimisation. Government again accommodated the 
opposition when it agreed to amend two other clauses, deleting the penalty of 
imprisonment for both employees and employers in the case of illegal strike and 
lookout and substituted fine in either case. The House was discussing clause sixty- 
seven penalising the instigators of illegal lockouts, when it rose for the day. 


3rd. NOVEMBER The House to-day passed the remaining nine clauses, two sche- 
dules and the premable with minor alterations. The Opposition mustered their forces 
on the discussion of the premable, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr, Parulekar and Mr. 
Jabhyiala characterising it as “misleading and incomplete’’and maintaining that the 
Bill in reality had taken away the workers’ fundamental right to strike. The preamble, 
however, was adopted by 43 votes to 15. 


When Mr. B. G. Kher, Prime Minister moved the third reading, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta rose on a point of order drawing the attention of the Chair to the fact that under 
standing orders objection could be raised against taking up the third reading immedi- 
ately after second reading had been concluded. Mr. Mehta staled that the Bill had 
undergone as many as 53 amendments and the House should have time to study the 
amended Bill before discussing the third reading. He, therefore, requested a postpo- 
nement of fte discussion on the third reading till December 1. 

appealed to the Chair to exercise its power to suspend the order, 
the Speaker, accepted the request of the Government and snspen- 
nmonSfa nni v,^ order, but m view of the Opposition’s desire to have time to Study the 
.rdflcn tn agreed that the general discussion on the third reading might take 

fbo to dispose of a few verbal amendments to the Bill during 

•bv fourteen other'’ m°pmbori°® the day, Theroupon Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, followed 
y e members, comprising the Democratic Swaraj and Independent 
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Labour Parties, walked out of the House, protesting against “the intolerable injustice.” 
The house then adjourned after disposing of amendments during the third reading. 

_4th. NOVEMBER :-~The hon. _Mr. B. (?. Kher, replying to the debate on the 
third reading of the Bill to-day said that it had been his unhappy experience to 
find that any and every measure brought forward by his Government had 
been consistently opposed by the Opposition, irrespective of merit. He warned 
the workers not to be misled by interested propaganda and the campaign of 
misrepresentation _ of the Bill. Experience would soon bring home to the 
workers that this Bill was in their best interests. The Government were 
convinced that the Bill would promote the workers’ genuine interests, but if 
it failed to do so the Government would not hesitate to amend or even to repeal it. 

Messrs. Jamnadas Mehta, Parulekar, Jabhieala and Khedgikar, the four 
Labour oppositionists to the Bill, again voiced their opposition during the third 
reading. Mr. Mehta said that though the Bill had been considerably improved 

during the second reading by the Government’s acceptance of certain amendments, 
it was fundamentallj' bad. Mr. Parulekar characterised the Bill as reactionary 
and undemocratic. Sir A. M. K, Dehlavi, Leader of the Opposition, also opposing 
the third reading, slated that this particular Bill should not have been made 
a party measure. His _ party was at one with the Government, he added, in 
weeding out Communists from the Indian workers’ movement, but this Bill, 

in doing this, would crush the working class and favour employers. Mr. 
Saklatvala (millowners’ representative) offered qualified support to the measure 
and repudiated the suggestion that the Bill favoured employers. 

The Prime Minister said that there bad been 1.318 strikes in the past 
fourteen years which involved nineteen lakhs of people and six and half crores of 
working days, resulting in tremendous e conomic loss to the country^. He added : “If 
the Government allowed such a state of affairs to continue and did not try to bring 
about industrial peace with due regard to the interests of employees and employers, 
the Government would be liable to be charged with criminal neglect of duty”. 
Mr. Khar affirmed that the Government stood for class collaboration and 

not class oonfiiot and that the Bill had been devised on this principle. He 

pointed out how the Government had incorporated amendments to the Bill 
during the second reading in the interests of labour and expressed his unbounded 
faith in the good intentions of his Government to the workers. The Bill wss passed 
by 58 votes to 25. 


Tub MEoiOLh PRuannomns' Bint 

7tb. NOVEMBER Under the shadow of general strike in Bombay and 
with deserted opposition benches, the 'Assembly met to-day to consider the 
Bombay Medical Practitioners’ Bill as reported by the select committee. The 
entire independent labour block was absent as well as all labour leaders with 
the exception of Mr. B. S. Jahhwala. Dr. Qilder, Minister of Health moved 
the second reading without a speech. The bill sought to regulate qualifications 
and provide for registration of Indian systems of medicine with a view to 
encouraging study and spread of such systems and amend the law relating 
to medical practitioners generally in the province of Bombay. 

The House passed the first two clauses of the bill to-day. Several amendments 
were moved to the first clause seeking postponement of date of operation_ of 
that part of the bill which made registration and minimum standard qualifications 
compulsory. The amendments were rejected. The bill laid down that this 
part would come into force in Urban areas on expiry of five years of enforcement 
of the first two parts of the bill. The first two parts of the bill defined the 
scope of the bill and provided for the constitution of a board of Indian 
system of medicine for the purpose ol carrying out the provisions and 
boards functions such as registration of praotitioners. 

Sth. NOVEMBER :-~The Assembly to-day passed the second and the third 
readings of the Bill, the third reading being passed with a solitary dissentient 
voice. Sir M, K. Dehlavi, leader of the Opposition paid a tribute to Dr. Gilder, 
Minister for Health, for piloting the thoughtful and far-sighted bill which 
preserve and enoourage ancient indigenous medical science and regulate its 
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praotioe, at the same time disconraping the evil of quackery. Before the House rose 
for the day, the Hon. Mr. B. O. Kher formally introduced the Bombay Tenancy Bill. 

Non- OFFtciiT, Bills 

9th. NOVEMBER The Assembly considered non-official business to-day. As 
many as eighteen private Bills were introduced in the course of the day. Important 
among them were Bills for the prevention of unequal marriages and the prevention of 
bigamous marriages among Hindus introduced by Mrs. Lilavati Munshi, Mr. S. H. 
Jahhteala's Bombay Presidency Swadeshi Products Tests Bill, Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan's 
Social Freedom Protection Bill and the Bombay Presidency Muslim Personal Law 
(SWiat) Application Bill. 

Pbopaganda of Bibth Conihol 

lllh. NOVEMBER: — Dr. M. D. Oilder, Minister for Health, opposed the resolu- 
tion in favour of birth-control in the Assembly to-day. Citing statistics, Dr. Gilder 
pointed out that 4.2 children per family was India’s average. He asked, “Do you 
want to limit it further ?” Dr. Gilder stated that India’s real problem was nutrition 
and want of proper diet. The resolution was defeated by 49 votes to 10. 
Moved by Mr. P. J. Roham yesterday, the resolution which urged _ the Government 
to carry on propaganda in favour of birth control and to provide facilities for its prac- 
tice, invoked an interesting debate. The hon. Mr. Morarji Desai, Revenue Minister, 
opposing the resolution, advocated self-control and feared that once birth control was 
accepted, there would be no control of sexui life and that would result m the de- 
terioration of the nation. 


Bombay Nurses Act 

Mrs. Fais Tyabji next moved a resolution recommending to the Government to amend 
the Bombay Nurses, Midwives and Health Visitors Act to meet Ihe conditions in Bom- 
bay City so as to provide firstly for control of the profession of midwives, both train- 
ed and untrained, by the Municipal Corporation through registration ; and, secondly, 
for safeguarding the interests of the public and of untrained midwives by providing 
them with rudimentary instructions and simple equipment until such time as all oi 
them were trained. The hon. Dr. Gilder accepted the resolution on behalf of the 
Government. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Return of Securities 

NOVEMBER : — Mr. S'. L. Karandikar’s resolution, recommending to the 
Government the return forthwith of securities deposited by newspapers and printing 
presses and forfeited by the Provincial Government between 1st January, 1929, and 
1st April, 1937, was defeated by 41 votes to 15. The hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home 
Minister, opposed the resolution on principle, stating that the Government stood for 
restitution, not for compensation. 

Protection of Indigenous Products 

The Assembly next passed two other resolutions : one of them, moved by Mrs. 
Lilavaii Munshi, recommended to the Government to convey to the Government of 
India the desire that they be pleased to take such measures through legislation or 
otherwise as would protect indigenous products against unhealthy foreign competition. 


Removal of Bar on Indian Advocates 

The other resolution, moved by Mr. Bahuhhai Patel, recommended to the Govera- 
ment to move the High Court of Bombay to make such change in the rules for ad- 
mission and appearance of Advocates in the several jurisdictions of the High Court 
Plauo Law Graduates of the recognised Universities of India and persons 
WHO nan passed examinations held by Bar Councils under the Bar Councils Act at a 
Barristers of England and Ireland and members of the 
i acuity of Advocates of Scotland in the matter of admission or appearance. 

Local Boards & Drugs Control Bills 

Assembly considered official business to-day. It passed 

emeraXHom the Sewf Local Boards Act Amendment Bilf ss it had 

gea from the Select Committee and adopted thereafter the hon. Dr, Gtlder^s reso- 
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lotion, seeking the regulation in this Province through an act of the Central Legisla- 
ture of the trade, production, supply and distribution of drugs and medicines. 

Aid to Indigenous Enterprises 

16th. NOVEMBER The House unanimously passed the resolution moved by the 
hop. Mr. L. M. Patil, Minister for Industries, seeking to give aid to indigenous enter- 
prises in the Province by either lending or subscribing a part of the capital, by 
placing available technical advice at the disposal of the person concerned, or by giving 
such_ other facilities as might be deemed necessary. The resolution laid down the 
conditions under which such aid will be granted, namely, that no such aid will be 
given as may_ result in unfair competition with the existing industry and that by 
giving such pid, the Government may direct that the maximum return on the invest- 
ed capital will_ bo restricted to a reasonable limit, and such further conditions as may 
in the public interest be deemed necessary. 

The Trades Disputes Bill (Conid.) 

17th. NOVEMBER : — The Trades Disputes Bill, which was the main subject of 
dispute between the Government and the Opposition, was finally passed by both the Houses 
to-day. Amendments and alterations made in the Bill by the Oounoil were moved by tho 
Premier Mr. B. Q, Rher. One important change suggested by the Upper House had 
come from Mr. F. Stones, a member of the Progressive Party. As a result of this 
amendment all the three members of the Industrial Court to be appointed under this 
Bill will have the status of a High Court judge. When a decision in a particular 
case is to be applied to an industry in an area wider than that covered by the scope 
of the original dispute it will be first submitted to the Industrial Court. Another im- 
portant change made by the Upper House is that in a case where the labour officer 
is a representative of employees and where a settlement of industrial dispute is 
arrived at in any conciliation proceedings the labour officer shall place such terms of 
the settlement before the meeting of employees concerned to be convened by him and 
he shall not sign a memorandum of such a settlement unless a majority of such em- 
ployees present at such a meeting accept those terms. These and all other conse- 
quential changes were passed by the Assembly to-day. 

The Medical Practitioners’ Bill 

Dr. Af. D. Qilder's Bill to provide for the registration of practitioners of Indian 
systems of medicine with a view to encouraging the study and spread of such systems 
which was also amended by tho Council yesterday, was sent to-day to the Assembly 
for further consideration and concurrence. Tho only important change made by tho 
Council in this Bill was to reduce the amount of fine for non-registration from Ks. 
500 to Rs. 100 for tho first offence, and Rs. 500 for every subsequent offonoo after 
conviction of the first offence. Tho Assembly to-day gave its consent to this 
change. Tho Houses was then prorogued. 


The Bombay Legislative Council 

Autumn Session — Poona — 19th. September to 17 November 1938 

Rules of Procedure or Council 

Tho Bombay Legislative Council opened its session at Poona on tho 19lli. 
September, 1938. Mr. M. Af. Pakvasa^ President, was in tho chair. At tho outset a 
reference was made to tho death of Sir Phirozc Sethna by tho Prime Minister and 
the leaders of all parties associated themselves with tho Premier in paying a tribute to 
the illustrious deceased. 

Tho House was engaged for three hours in discussing the rules of procedure of the 
Loffislativo Council. Some interest was created when Mr. S. C. Joshi moved an 
amendment to tho effect that members could read their speeches in the House. Mr. 
Kher opposed the amendment. The division resulted in ten voting for and tenaginst 
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The President, Mr, ilf. M. Paksava gave his casting vote against the amendment. 
The original rale regarding the subject was carried by 12 votes to 9. The House 
then adjourned. 


20th SEPTEMBER The Council resumed discussion to-day on the remaining 
draft rules of procedure and disposed of them in the course of the day. An amend- 
ment from an Opposition member that it was open to a member to refer to a matter 
previously disallowed by the President on the floor of the House and urge the Chair 
to reconsider its decision, was rejected by the House after the Premier had opnosed 
it on the ground that it contravened parliamentary practice and sought to challenge 
the Chair’s decision. An amendment moved by Mrs. Sansa Mehta from the 
Government side for increasing the number of members required to stand in 
support of an adjournment motion for leave being granted to it from seven 
to ten, was withdrawn after an appeal from Prof. Davar to the Government not 
to take a retrograde step by going back upon the original recommendation of the 
committee which framed the rules. 

After the rules were disposed of, the House took up consideration of three 
small official bills which were carried through all the three readings with- 
in the space of ten minutes. The House then adjourned till October 14. 

Officui, Bills and Resolutions 

14th. OCTOBER The Bill to amend the Town Planning Act was passed 
through all its stages by the Council which also passed a resolution moved by the hon. 
Dr. Oilder, Minister for Health, urging the Central Legislature to bring forward 
a measure to regulate and control the import, manufacture and sale of drugs. 

Arrest of Peaceful Pioketers 

17th. OCTOBER A non-official resolution asking the Government to direct 
police officials not to arrest peaceful picketers was carried in the Council to-day. 
Five non- official resolutions were discussed. One was accepted by the Government, 
one was lost and three were withdrawn. 

Colonisation of Jews in Kenya 

The most important among them was the one moved by _Mr. S. JR. Davar, 
requiring the Provincial Government to convey to His Majesty’s Government, 
through the Government of India, the protest of the Council against the proposal 
for the colonisation of Jews in the Kenya Highlands, as it was detrimental to the 
interests of Indians. Mr. B. O. Kher, the Prime Minister, stated that the matter 
was not in the hands of the Provincial Government as foreign affairs formed a 
subject to be dealt with by the Central Government. He was, however, in corres- 
pondence with the Government of India on the matter. From their communication, 
it appeared that the matter was still under correspondence between the Government of 
India and His Majesty’s Government. The resolution was withdrawn. 

The resolution of Mr. Santilal Shah asking the Government to instruct police 
officials not to arrest peaceful picketers was accepted by the hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi 
on behalf of the Government. He said that there was no law against peaceful 
picketing. Hence there could bo no objection to it. The resolution was carried. 


Films on India 

A resolution asking the Government to reconstitute the Bombay Board of Film 
Censors so as to make it representative of nationalist opinion, and to ask the 
Board not to certify films which were likely to rouse the anger of Indians or 
wound their self-respect, was withdrawn by Mr. Shah on Mr, K. M. Munshi, 
Home Minister, explaining that the Government had taken action to see that in 
future all films depicting Indian life were shown to the Government before a certi- 
ficate was issued to Indian importers against importing such films in future. 


The Confiscated Lands Bill 

passed to-day all stages of the Forfeited Lands 
Assembly on Friday last. Discussion on the first 
^ _ the socond and third readings were disposed 

of in a comparatively short time without many divisions. Opposition to the Bill 
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was led by Mr. Frederick Stone, Mr. S. C. Joshi, Mr. G. S. Mahajani, Mr. E. N. 
Karanjia and Mr. S. R. Davar. It was contended by some of them that the 
Bill would be vindiotive against those who opposed the Government. Some pleaded 
that the Government should agree to pay more compensation than was contem- 
plated. Dr. K. A. Hamid and Mr. Narsitighrao Desai supported the Bill. The former 
said that the Government should not have paid any compensation at all to those people 
who worked against the country’s interests, while Mr. Narasinghrao Desai narrated his 
personal experience as one of those whose lands had been forfeited. Mr. Morarji 
Desai, Revenue Minister, replying, stated that looking at it from tile point of view of 
morality and national self-respect, what the Government sought to give was more 
than just and proper. He declared, amidst cheers, that the Bill had the fullest 
approval of Mr. Gandhi. 

The Trades Disputes Bill 

14th. NOVEMBER The Council resumed the discussion of the second reading of 
the Trades Disputes Bill this morning. The Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. B. &. Kher 
made a gesture to the Opposition by accepting the latter’s amendment limitating 
the duration of the Bill to five years on condition that the Opposition withdrew the 
other amendments, numbering over lOO. The offer was accepted by Mr. S. 0. Joshi 
(Nominated Labour) on behalf of the Opposition. Thereupon, both the sides agreeing, 
the President adjourned the House with a view to permitting informal discussion on 
the other amendments of a verbal and acceptable character. When the House met 
again, Mr. Joshi sprang a surprise by announcing his recantation from the agreement 
arrived at between him and the Government. E.vplaiuing his change of attitude, Mr. 
Joshi stated that after accepting the Government's oflFar, he had met his friends from 
the Lower House and discussed the position with them. He had realised that the 
aooeptanoe of the offer would be misunderstood to mean that Labour was in favour of 
the Bill. The President added he felt sorry to find any member of the House in such 
an embarrassing position. He did not want to add fo the member’s embarrassment, 
but hoped that he would co-operate with the Chair in the speedy disposal of the large 
number of amendments by not making lengthy speeches. The House, thereafter, settled 
down to a discussion of the clauses. The Opposition’s amendment to limit the duration 
of the Bill was defeated and the House further disposed of 25 clauses and 110 amend- 
ments before rising for the day. 

Medical PRAcrmONERs’ Bill 

15th. NOVEMBER : — The Council to-day passed the third reading of the Bill 
by 13 votes to 6. Thereafter, the House took up the first reading of the Medical 
Practitioners' Bill as a’monded by the Assembly and moved by the hon. Dr. if. D. 
Gilder, Minister for Health. Ur. S. M. Virkar moved an adjournment of the consi- 
deration of the Bill till tho next session on the ground that the members had not 
suEBoient time to study the Bill as it had emerged from the Lower House. The motion 
was rejected and the House was engaged in the debate on the fiist reading of the Bill 
when it rose for the day. The House tbeu adjourned till the next day, the 16th. 
November when it passed the third reading of the Medical Bill as it emerged from the 
Lower House and took up for consideration tho Local Boards Act Amendment Bill 
as sent by the Lower House and passed, that too, before rising for the day. Tho 
House then adjourned till the next day, the 17tb. November, when it was prorogued. 


Acts Passed by the Bombay Legislature in 1937-38 

1. Bombay Legislature Members' (Removal of Disqualifications) Act, '37 (Bombay 
I of 1937). To specify offices of profit under tho Crown in India which will_ not disqualify 
their holders from being chosen as, or, for being members of the Provincial Legislature. 

2. Bombay Legislative Council (President and Deputy President) and the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly (Speaker and Deputy Speaker) Salaries Act, 1937 
(Bombay H of 1937). To determine tho salaries of the President and Deputy 
President of the Bombay Legislative Couucil and the Speaker and Deputy Speaker 
of the Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

3. Bombay Legislature Members’ Salaries and Allowance Act, ’37 (Bombay III 

of 1937). To provide for the salaries and allowances of members of both tho 
Chambers of the Legislature. . 

4. Bombay Ministers’ Salaries Act, 1937 (Bombay IV of 1937), To determine 
the salaries of Ministers. 

21 
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5. Bombay Local Boards (Amendment) Act ’38 (Bombay I of 1938), To abolish 
nominations in this case of all local boards and to reserve seats in joint electorates 
for members of backward classes, minorities and women. It also gives an option to the 
Muhammadan voters in any Muhammadan constituency in a District to declare that 
the said separate Muhammadan constituency be _ abolished in which case they would 
get representation by means of reserved seats in joint electorates. 

6. Bombay Provincial Collection of Taxes Act *38 (Bombay IV of 1938). To provide 
that in cases in which. Government make a declaration to the effect, the tax proposed 
in the Bill shall become leviable from the day on which the Bill is published. 

7. Bombay Tobacco (Amendment) Act, ’38 tBombay VI of 1938). Amends two 
Acts, namely :(1) the Tobacco Duty (Town of Bombay) Act, 1857, and (2) the Bom- 
bay (District) Tobacco Act. 1933. The object of amendments in the first Act is 
to increase the license fees in the City of Bombay in accordance with the quality of 
the tobacco. The amendments in the Bombay (District) Tobacco Act are designed 
to make the Act permanent and to shift the main burden of the license fees general- 
ly from the retailer to the wholesale dealer. 

8. Bombay Finance (Amendment) Act, '38 (Bombay VII of 1938). The Bombay 
Finance Act of 1932 containing provisions for the imposition of an electricity duty and 
for varying fees under the Court Fees Act and the duties under the Indian Stamp 
Act, is continued for one more year with certain increases. 

9. Bombay Small Holder* Relief Act, ’38 (Bombay VIII of 1938). To postpone • 
the execution of decrees passed against small agriculturists up to April 1, 1939, by 
which time it is hoped to pass legislation for the relief of agricultural indebtedness 
and the regulation of tenancies. 

10. Bombay District Municipal Boroughs (Amendment) Act ^38 (Bombay IX of 
1938). To abolish nominations in the case of all municipal boards and to give repre- 
sentation by means of reservation of seats in joint electorates to members of back- 
ward classes, minorities and women. Also to give an option to the Muhammadan 
voters of any municipality to declare that separate Muhammadan constituencies should 
be abolished iu which case they would get representatiou by reservation of seats iu 
general constituencies. 

11. Bombay Race-Course* Liceniing (Amendment) Act, ’38 (Bombay X of 1938). 
To make it clear that the conditions which Government may impose under the exist- 
ing Bombay Race-courses Licensing Act, 1912, may provide for the payment of a 
license fee to Government and for such other matters, directly or indirectly, connec- 
ted with racing or not, as Government may deem fit. 

12. Bombay Harijan Temple Worihip Removal of Diiabilitie* Act ’38 (Bombay XI 
of 1938). To remove all legal Uifiiculties in the way of those trustees of public temples, 
who are convinced of the justice of the claim of Hatijans to make use of Hindu public 
temples and who desire to throw open the temples under their control to the Harijans. 

13. Bombay Primary Education Amendment Act, ’38 (Bombay XII of 193^. To 
remove certain difficulties experienced in the working of the Bombay Primary Educa- 
tion Act, 1923. The important change made by the Act is that the power of appoint- 
ing administrative officers of School Boards and Inspecting staff will in future vest in 
(Jovernment. It also provides for the establishment of a Provincial Board of Educa- 
tion to advise Government in all matters connected with Primary Education. 

14. City of Bombay Municipal Third Amendment Act '38 (Bombay XIII of 
1938) To effect (a) Abolition of nominations ; (b) Introduction of adult franchise for 
elections of 1942 and thereof ; (c) and Redistribution of wards, 

15. City of Bombay Police (Amendment) Act ’38 (Bombay XIV of 19381. To 
enable the Commissioner of Police to direct any person to remove himself from the 
City of Bombay, if in the opinion of the Commissioner his presence, movements 
or acts, is or are causing or are calculated to cause danger or alarm, or a reasonable 
suspicion exists that unlawful designs are entertained by such persons, 

16. The Indian Lunacy (Bombay Amendment) Act, ’38 (Bombay XV of 1938). 

10 permit the transfer of certain classes of patients to more congenial surroundings 
under the care of relatives or friends, 

Special (Emergency] Power* (Repeal) Act '38. To repeal the 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act, 1933. 

tho Offender. Bill, ’38 (Bill .No. Ill of 1938). To enlarge 

nrobitinn^n°f°^n^»nHnre°° e Criminal Procedure Code for the release on 

ofTendprR hr n°npnW!nr?° fr provide •particnlariy for the supervision of certain 
ollenders by a probation officer named by the Court, 



The Madras Legislative Assembly 

August Session — Madras — 15th. August to 19th. August 1538 

Speaker Cancels European Tour 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenced at Madras on 
15th August 1938 and continued for five days till the 19th August with the 
Speaker, Mr. Bulusit Samhamurthi in the Chair.. Before proceeding with the regular 
business of the day, the Speaker took the opportunity to -explain to the House why ha 
cancelled _ his European tour, for which both the Houses of the Legislature 
had unanimoualy voted the necessary expenditure. The Speaker said ; Situated as 
India is_ to-day and engaged as India is in a political struggle for self-determination 
and national independence any step calculated to create an impression that the country 
has in any way settled down to work the constitutional machinery imposed upon it 
from outside should be carefully avoided, and when the Congress Working Committee 
is of the opinion that the visit of any Congress Speaker or Blinisfer in India to 
foreign countries might be interpreted as the acceptance of the Government of India 
Act, a measure which has been declared as unacceptable to the people of India. 
Whatever may be their political complex, it is my only duty to respect that opinion 
whatever may be difference of view about it. Mr. Sambamurthi said he cheerfully 
accepted the advice of the Working Committee and cancelled his tour. 

Indian Lunacy Act Amend. Bill 

Four Bills were next passed into law. The hon. Dr. T. S. S. Rajan introduced 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Lunacy Act 1912. In explaining the objects 
of the Bill he said that the present act did not contain any provision for enabling 
the Superintendent of any asylum to discharge a lunatic temporarily when such 
discharge was required in the interests of his health. This defect was now sought 
to be remedied. Another provision in {he Bill was for the purpose of enabling a 
court to make due allowance for the needs of the wife, children and other depen- 
dants of a lunatic when proceedings were started against the estate of the lunatic 
for the recovery of the cost of his maintenance in the ayslum. The Bill was taken 
info consideration and the various clauses of the Bill were put one by one without 
discussion and passed. The Bill was then passed into law. 

Medical Eegisibation Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr, T. S. 8. Rajan next introduced the Bill further to amend the 
Madras Medical Registration Act 1914 and moved that the Bill he taken into considera- 
tion. The object of the Bill was to throw open the presidentship of the Madras 
Medical Council to election after a period of four years and to abolish the distinctions 
between the different classes of registered practitioners and to provide for a common 
register in which the names of all practitioners should be arranged in the alphabetical 
order. After the several clauses were passed the Minister moved that the Bill be 
passed into law. The motion was accepted and the amending Bill was passed into law. 

Madras Esiateb Land Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. T. Prakasam, Revenue Minister sought leave of the House to 
introduce a Bill further to amend the Madras Estates Land Act 1908 and that the 
same be taken into consideration at once. The Bill sought to extend the period by 
one year for applications being preferred by landowners in certain cases for the 
establishment of their kudivaram rights in iuam villages. The motion was passed and 
the only clause of the Bill was then put and carried. The Bill was then 
passed into law. 

Prisons Act Amend Bill 

The hon. Mr. K. Raman ilenon. Minister for Prisons, moved that the Bill_ to 
further amend the Prisons Act, 1894 and the Indian Lunacy Act 19l2 be taken into 
consideration. The motion was adopted and the clauses in the Bill were then put to 
vote one by one and passed. The Bill was then passed into law. 
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Land Morioase Bakk Act 

Tbs bon. Mr, V. V. Oiri then moved the following resolution : “This Assembly 
lecommends to the Provincial Government that they may, from time to time and 
under such conditions as they may require, under sub-section (2) of section 6 of the 
Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Act, 1934 increase the maximum amount 
of the guarantee given by them in respect of the debentures issued by the Madras 
Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank, Ltd., up to a total face value of Rs. 
250 lakhs exclusive of such debentures as the Bank may from time to time 
redeem, such debentures being issued for periods not exceeding in any case 25 years 
from the date of issue and bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent 
per annum’’. The motion was put to the Bouse and carried. The House then 
adjourned. 

Famine Relief Fund Bill 

16th. AUGUST Five more Government Bills were passed the Assembly to-day. 
The Prime Minister introduced a Bill to amend the Madras Famine Relief Fund Aot 
and moved that the Bill be taken into consideration at onco. The Bill, the Prime 
Minister said, was intended firstly to enable the Government to invest the Fund in 
the securities of the Provincial Government, and in the loans of the Provincial 
Government. Secondly, the Bill ensured the minimum of Rs. 60 lakhs being main- 
tained in the Fund and made it a charge on the revenue. The Bill was passed. 

Repealing & Amending Bill 

The hon. Mr. P. Subharoyan next introduced a Bill to repeal certain enactments 
and to amend certain other enactments and moved that the Bill bo taken into consi- 
deration at once. He said that the Bill was only of procedural importance. The task 
of issuing a revised edition of the Madras Code had now been taken in hand, and 
the present was an appropriate occasion for the repeal of such of the enactments 
appearing in those volumes as were concerned merely with the making of textual 
alterations in Acts that already existed. The textual alterations so made, were incor- 
porated in the parent Aot as soon as the amending Act came into force. The inser- 
tion receently of section 8-A in the Madras General Clause Aot 1891, had abolished 
all reason for keeping amending aot of this nature alive. Notwithstanding the 
repeal of such acts, amendments made by them would continue to be in force 
Certain Acts which had by virtue of the Government of India (Adaption of Indjan 
Laws) Order 1937, ceased to have effect were now formally repealed. The motion 
that the Bill be taken into consideration was then passed and the clauses of the 
Bill were put one by one without any discussion and carried. The Bill was then 
passed Into law. 

Prohibiiion Act Asiend. Bill 


The hon. Mr. C .Rajagopalachariar next introduced the Madras Prohibition (Amend- 
ment) Bill and moved that the Bill be taken into consideration at onoe. He said 
that section 6 of the Prohibition Aot of 1937 penalised the advertisement of any 
liquor or drug unless it had been exempted by the Government from the provisions 
of that section or unless it had been specially approved as of medioinal value by 
the Madras Medical Council. In dry areas where the Prohibition Act had beer; 
in force, people might resort to such liquors approved as of medioinal value. 
There were certain wines and liquors of proprietory concerns, which were likely 
to do harm to the people. Such wines and liquors were now largely advertised 
and distributed in open markets. It was commonly known that most of thoso 
liquors have a large sale. The Government considered that public advertisement 
of medicated wines and similar preparations were unnecessary and nndesirable 
and should be prohibited. The Goyernmerit were of the opinion that such medi- 
cated wines might be advertised in medical journals or in notices and literature 
oircrilated e.voIusively to members of the medical profession. Power to approve such 
o liqtiorB as of medicinal value was to be accorded not only to the Madras 
ci ennt, other siinilar bodies and in the case of Indian medicines, 

ho nnHfioH School of Medicine or authorities as might 

be notified by the Government. This was a liberalising provision in the Bill, 

Tho '“*0 consideration at once was passed without 

division. The Bill was next put clause by danse and similarly passed. The Prime 
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Miuister thon; moved that the Bill be passed into law. This motion was also adopted 
without a division and the Bill was passed into law. 

Borsiai Schools Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. K. Raman Menon sought leave of the House to introduce a Bill 
further to amend the Madras Borstal Schools Act, 1925, for certain purposes and 
moved that the Bill be taken into con siderafion at once. He also asked the House 
to waive the six days’ notice. The object of the Bill, he said, was to entrust 
Honorary Presidency Magistrates with the power to pass sentences under the 
Borstal Schools Act, which power they had not hitherto. The motion was adopted 
and the Bill was put clause by clause and adopted. On the motion of the Ministei for 
Couits and Prisons the Bill was passed into law. 


Local Eoakds Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. B, Oopala Reddi, Minister for Local Administration, next moved that 
the Bill further to amend the Madras Local Boards Aot, 1929, be taken into con- 
sideration at once. The House gave permission to introduce the Bill. The Bill was 
then passed clause by clause. On the motion of the Minister, the Bill was passed 
into law. 

The Minor Ports Fund Bill 

The Minor Ports Fund Bill was not proceeded with, on objection being raised 
on ground of lack of adequate notice. The Speaker suggested that the Bill might 
be put off to the October sitting of the Assembly, in view of its importance. The 
Premier replied that the Government would give due “consideration” to the 
Speaker’s suggestion. The House then adjourned. 


Malabar Temple-Entry Bill 

17th. AUGUST The select committee motion of Mr. J/. C. Rajah’s Temple 
Entry Bill oarae up for discussion to-day. Mr. 0. Rajagopalachariar, the 
Premier, requested Mr. Rajah uot to proceed with his Bill as the Government 
themselves proposed introduoing a bill at the next session of the Assembly, 

in November, throwing open the temple to all Hindus in the Malabar district 
in the first instance and extend the same to other districts later on. It 
would be a difiicult task for the Government, said the Premier, if they had 

to introduce temple-entry simultaneously all over the presidency because they 
had to enlighten the public and obtain their cheerful consent for the reform 
by removing their ignorance and snperstition. It would be wiser, said he, 

to follow the line of least resistance and temple-entry in Malabar, which had 
more or less the same tradition, enstora and usage as Travancore, would be 
easily extended to otlier districts of the province. The Premier said that mere 
passing of a bill and putting it into the statute book was not wbat they 

wanted and he assured Mr Rajah that the step contemplated by the Government 
would take them to their goal much earlier than any other mea.sure and he appealed 
to Mr. Rajah to withdraw his measure. Mr. Rajah, declining to drop his bill, aoousod 
the Premier and the Congress Government of betraying the Harijan cause. He said 
public opinion in the country had been found in favour of the bill and he saw no 
■ reason for the Government not to proceed with the measure straightway applying _ it 
to the whole province. The select committee motion was pressed to a division 
and lost by 130 votes to 24. 


Removal of Civil Disabilities of Harijans 
A non-official bill moved by Mr. AT. C. Rajah to provide for the 

removal of civil disabilities of Harijans in regard to appointments to any public 
office or in regard to access to public wells, ponds, roads etc., was next passed into 
law. Both the Government and Opposition benches welcomed the me^ure as 

a great piece of social reform long overduo. Kumararaia Muthta Chetttar, 
Leader of the Opposition, congratulated the Premier and the ministerial party 

for accepting the Bill. He hoped this reform would be greeted wuh whole- 
hearted annroval by the general pnbho and there would bo no diffionity in 

putting iUnto execution. The Premier Mr. C.Rajagopalachanar said that he was 
glad that much enthusiasm was not exhibited over the measure. The negative 
fhenomenon itself was proof of the stage, to whioh the country has advanced. 
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He hoped that not only would this hill he getting into the statute hoot, but 
the general public would give it the fullest effect. 


Ceiminal Law Acts Eepeal Biel 

The Assembly nest refused leave to Mr. 31 T. Krishnamachari to introduce a Bill 
to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Acts in so far as they affected the Madras 
Presidency. Mr. Krishnamachari said that the Criminal Law Amendment Acts 
crippled individual freedom and suppressed civil liberties. The history of the 
administration of the law made it clear that the temptation to use it against 
political opponents was irresistible to any executive. He reminded the Congress 
Party of its Election Manifesto and urged them to discard these “repressive” 
laws. 

The Premier said that they were not against the repeal of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Acts as such, but the time for repeal had not come. They were 
conscious of their election pledges, and if they opposed the Bill now it 
was because they were urged by a far greater sense of duty not to discard 
the weapons at their disposal until they had gained time and made their own laws. 

Burma Eiots Deplored 

18tb. AUGUST The House unanimously passed a resolution to-day requesting the 
Madras Government to bring to the notice of the_ Government of Burma that the 
people of Madras greatly deplored (ha recent riots in Burma and hoped that 
effective measures to preserve life and property had been adopted, and that adequate 
measures would be continued to prevent a reorudesoenoe of tha_ trouble and to 
recommend the appointment of a committee to inquire fully into the disturbances and 
suggest measures for permanent peace and goodwill between the communities. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan (Moslem League) moved the resolution and the Premier, 
accepting it wholeheartedly on behalf of the Government, expressed sympathy with 
the victims and congratulated the Burma Government in having been able to restore 
peace and order. 


Akti-Hindi Agitation & Eepression 

The alleged repressive policy of the_ Government in the matter of dealing with per- 
sons who took part in anti-Hindi agitation and the use of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act against those persons, came in for severe criticism at the hands of some of the 
opposition members. Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan (Muslim League) who initiated the 
discussion by moving his resolution on the subject said that be was not opposed to 
the introduction of Hindustani, nor did he approve of the picketing in front of the 
Premier’s residence. "What he objected to was the repression that was practised 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act which he termed as a lawless law cal- 
culated to destroy civil liberty in the land. Sir A, Pannirselvam said he_ would 
prefer to have English, which was spoken by a few people, than Hindustani which 
none knew in Tamilnad. Mr. Yakub Hassan, Minister for Public Works, denied that 
any repression was practised. He said that nationalist Muslims were working for the last 
forty years to popularise Hindustani and now when a real opportunity had come 
he wondered why certain Muslim members objected to the language. Mr. T. Prakaaam, 
Minister for Revenue, who also spoke on the resolution, said that it was not for 
pleasure or love that they were using the Criminal Law Amendment Act but there 
was no other act which 'could cover the offence committed by the so-called anti- 
Hindi agitators. Mr. Rajagopalachariar, the Premier, winding up the debate which 
lasted for full four hours, said that the real object of the motion was not so much 
to prevent the introduction of Hindustani as to obstruot and defy the Government. 
'Who_ could describe the policy of the Government as one of repression? Putting 
certain offenders in jail after proper trial and conviction, he said, was not repression. 
Referring to picketing in front of his residence, the Premier said he would not have 
minded if they had made only some noise and were content with shouting anti-Hindi 
Slogans. But their shouting was born of communal hatred which would be injurious to 
® whole and it should not be tolerated. He would not mind even the 
wildest of personal abuse bnt it was the annoyance to the national honour which he 
could_ not brook. He next pointed out to the absence of any other law except the 
wnunal Law Amendment Act to apply to suoh unusual offences and if they violated 
idedges and Congress dootrines, be said there was the Congress to look 
to that. Mr. Khan s resolution was put to vote and was declared lost. 
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The House then adjourned till the next day, the 19th. August, when supplementary 
demands for grants were voted, after which the House adjourned till the 
<i8th November. 

Winter Session— Madras— 28th. November to 12th. December 1938 

The Public Health Bill 

28th. NOVEMBER : — ^The Public Health Bill, after four hours’ discussion to-day, 
was referred to a Select Committee of fifteen members, with the Minister of Public 
Health as Chairman. M. T. T. Krishnamachari s motion to circulate the Bill for 
eliciting public opinion was lost. Speakers from the Opposition benches, while 
directing their main attacb on details of the Bill, complained that adequate time had 
not been given to the public to express themselves on it. A measure of such far- 
reaching effect, the members pleaded, should not be rushed through. Speaking on 
behalf of the European group, Mr. W. K. M. Langley expressed himself as being 
m agreement with the general principles of the Bill, and congratulated the Health 
Minister on his courage aud skill in bringing forward such a Bill. Properly considered 
and piloted, the measure, he had no doubt, would have far-reaching effect on the 
health and well-being of the province. _ He urged that there need be no hurry in 
.considering the Bill, the clauses of which required careful^ consideration and supported 
the motion for circulation. The Prime Minister, intervening towards the end of the 
“doate, claimed that the Bill had received warm welcome in the province 
and that _the_ public, the medical profession and organised bodies had on the whole not 
raised objection to the Bill. He assured the House that if the main principles were 
acceptable, as he understood they were, details might well be left to be attended to by 
the Select Oommittee. The Minister for Health, in view of the feeling given 
expression to_ in the House, did not press the time-limit for the submission by the 
Select Committee of its report, and made suitable changes iu the composition of tha 
committee to make it more representative of the Oppositioo groups. Dr. Rajan 
welcomed the co-operation of the Opposition for making the Bill as perfect 
and useful as possible. 

Prohibition Act Amendino Bill 

29th. NOVEMBER Great headway was made by the House in clearing most 
of the official business. A Bill amending the Prohibition Act to regulate exemp- 
tion in the case of wine used for sacramental purposes was passd into law. The 
Government was empowered by this measure to make suitable provisions for issuing 
authority to persons and institutions for possession and use of such liquor, as 
may be required by them for any bonafide religious purpose io accordance with 
ancient custom. 


Kesulation of Dbuos & Medioixes 

The Assembly also unanimously carried a resolution by Dr. T. S. S. Rajan (Public 
Health Minister), reooromending ihe Central Legislature to enact legislation of certain 
matters in respect of drugs aud medicines, enumerated in the provincial list Dr. 
Bajan in moving the resolution said it was desirable to have uniform legislation 
in this particular case for the whole of India and that various provinces had made 
a similar recommendation to the Central Government. He pointed out that such 
legislation would be in the interest of indigenous producers and would give them 
a chance to compete with imported goods. 


The Minor Ports Bill 

30lh. NOVEMBER :-By 83 votes to 18, the Assembly referred the Minor Ports 
Fund Bill to a Select Committee. An amendment by a rnember of the Opposition to 
• have the Bill circulated for eliciting public opinion was defeated. In the course of 
•the debate, which lasted for over four hours, members representing Commerce spoke 
vehemently in opposition to the Bill and characterised the provisions as being expro- 
priatory. They urged that the fund should be retained intact, for the exclusive bene- 
6t of the minor poTts. The Prime Mmister, replying at ength to the criticisms 

levelled by the Opposition, said that there was no need for the fear that with he 
passing of the Bin, there would be an end to the progress of the ports On the 
enntrarv it would load, he Said, to the Government taking due interest m their pro- 
re^ SteLnee and improvement. “Those ports,” the Prime Minister said, “will not 
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continue to be orphan children, as at present, bnf would bo adopted by this Govern- 
ment. If vre use this money as ours and if we feel this money is ours, it will bo to 
our interest to make the minor ports grow. TVo shall no longer depend on starved 
agriculturists or the foolish man who drinks, for oar revenue. We shall depend on 
trade and commerce and improve the minor ports.” The Prime Minister stressed 
that it would be wrong to deem the Fund as a trust, and said that it only repre- 
sented unspent balance and that it was proper for the Government to treat it as 
theirs. The Minister for Public Works assured the house that the surplus would bo 
utilised primarily for the improvement of the ports. 

The Malabau Temple-Esirv Bint- (Cosid.) 

lit. DECEMBER The Malabar Temple-Entry Bill was introduced to-day by 
the Premier, who moved that it bo leferred to a Select Committee with insfruotions 
to report before December 5. The motion was still under discussion when the Hoiiso 
adjourned for the day. The Premier dwelt on Iho permissive nature of tho moasuro 
and said that the passing of the mcsure would not by itself open the temples to 
Harijans. They could be opened, ho stressed, only if the people were approached and 
the majority consented to the step. 

2nd, DECEMBER The Bill was referred to a Select Committee to-day with 
instruction to submit its report to tho Assembly before the 5th instant. The motion 
was carried by 106 votes to 2, Messrs. R. M. Palat and 0. Krishna Rao being tho 
only members in the House who voted against. The Premier thanked tho House for 
tho almost unanimoos support to tJie measure. He felt convinced tlmt nothing would 
give the great body of Harijans more joy than the throwing open of temples, 
which had been closed to them for ages. While thanking M'. Raja and others 
for their offer of co-operathion, he urged them not to approach tho task in a 
spirit of pessimism, but with the confidence in the success ol the movement. 

PtEA P'oB Miuiaht Tralsisq 

7tb. DECEMBER Tho Assembly ptissed to-day a resolution urging that 
“it is necessary and desirable that immedinto slops bo taken to provide faoilitie.s 
for military training to all college students and other civilian population desirous 
of undergoing such training,” Tho Premier, supporting the resolution, stressed 
that “from tho point of view of tho province ns a whole, it is just on onr part 
that wo should ask for and demand our natural and proper share in tho dofcnco 
of our country being given to us.” 

Tho House next passed the Slappilla Marnmaktathayam Bill, moved by Mr. 
Mahomed Schamtiad with the amendments suggested by the Government. 

The ilAiAnAK TusirLE-EsiRV Ban (Co.srn.) 

8ih. DECEMBER Tho Malabar Temple-Entry Bill was passed by tho Assembly 
to-day. Tho consideration of clauses din not occupy long, ns tho nmondmonts 
wero rrostly those proposed by the Government to improve tho drafting. 
Only ihrcu amendments were saggesicd from tho Opposition side. Two of them 
bj Mr. Art Oowder wore by leave withdrawn. Au amendment moved by Mr, 0. 
Krishna Rao was pressed to a division vnd rejected. 

Moving tho passage of tho Bill, the Prime Minister declared that great issues 
hanged by the measure, nay, the faturo of Hindnism itself. A heavy re.sponsibilify, 
he observed, lay on tho members of tho Honso. and ho expiessed the hope that 
all would co-operafo in seeing that tho measure, when passed into law, was put 
into effect in the best interests of Hinduism and tcrapfos wero thrown open in 
Malabar in absolute peacn and with sincere hearts. With tho opening of temples 
in Malabar, bo saw sure the path would bocoroo easy in other districts for tho reform. 
The annoiincetnent by tho Chair that the Bill had been passed were the signal 
for prolonged shouts of ‘‘Mahatma Oandhi-ti-jai” 

The Misoit Ports Bitt, (Coxtd.) 

■ . Potrts Fund Bill was considered by dho House earlier and passed 

into law. ■' ' 


DECEMBER The Assembly to-day approved of tho draft roles for 
prOTinoiahsiop the service _ Board .Ass!3t,ant Ennincers on tho motion of 

the hoa. 5!r. D. Oopala RrJdi, Minister for l^at Administration. 
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ii, The lion. Dr. T. S. S. Bajan, Minister for Public Health, presented the report of 
the Select Committee on the Public Health Bill after which the House adjourned. 


1 2th. DECEMBER The Assembly discussed to-day the report of the Select 
Committee on the Public Health Bill. The hou Dr. Rajan thanked the House 
for the almost unanimous approval of the measure. If it was passed Madras would 
have, he said, the distinction of being the first province in India to enact a public 
health law. “I appeal to the people”, he said, “to co-operate with the Government 
to put this enactment in the forefront of all enactments. This enactment is of first 
rate importance and no less necessary than the Prohibition Act and the Debt Relief 
Act. It is in fact a “Death Relief Act”. The House at this stage adjourned till 
the 17th. January 1939. 


The Madras Legislative Council 


August Session — Madras — 15th. August to 19th. August 1938 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the 15th. August 1938 with the hou. Dr. U. Rama Rao, the President, in the 
chair, to transact official business. The main item in the agenda was the presentation 
of the supplementary statement of Expenditure for 1938-39 after which the House 
adjourned till the 17th. 

IndianIShooession Amendment Bill 

17th. august Mr. J. A. Saldanha asked for leave to-day to introduce the Bill 
for amending the Indian Succession Act, 1925, for certain purposes. The Bill, Mr. Sal- 
danha explained, sought to give relief to members of the Indian Christian community 
who, he said, were placed on a different footing from Muslims, Hindus and other 
non-Christian communities, in the matter of probates and succession certificates.^ The 
differential treatment, he said, resulted in certain hardships and it was the intention of 
the Bill to remove them. 

Enquiey into Land Revenue System 

Dr. P. J. Thomas then moved the following resolution “The Council recom- 
mends to the Government that a reform of the system of ryotwari land revenue 
settlement may be carried out with a view to making the tax burdens eguitable as 
between the different classes of land-holders and between different areas and that 
as a preliminary step an expert enquiry may be carried out into the matter at an 
early date.” After a good deal of debate the resolution was by leave of the House 
withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 


Guarantee to Land Mobtoaoe Bank Debeniuhes 
18lh, AUGUST The hon. Mr. V. V. Girt moved to-day a resolution recommending 
to the' Government that they might from time to time increase the inaximum amount 
of the- guarantee given by them in respect of the debentures 
Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank up to a total face Value of Es. 250 l®kh^ 
exclusive of such debentures ueing issued for periods not epeeding in any Mse 
25 years from the date of issue and bearing interest at a rate not exceeding five 
per cent per annum. The motion was then put to the House and adopted, 

■ Eehsious Endowment Bill 

■ The' hon Dr T. S S Rajan moved a resolution to the effect that the notification 
varying the' strength ' of’ the Board of Commissioners for Hindu Religions Endow- 
ments from four to three be approved. Dr. Rajan said that -very soon an amended 
Hindu Religious Endowments Act would be laid before the House and in the 
mbanwhile they might adopt the resolution. The motion was adopted without 
discussion. 

32 
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LoKAor Aoi Amend. Bill 

The hon. Dr. T, S. S. Rajan next moved that a Bill farther to amend the Indian 
Lunacy Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into oonsideration 
at once. The Bill was taken into consideration and passed into law without any 
discussion. 

Medical Eeoisteation Amend. Bill 

The hon. Dr. T. S. S. Rajan next moved that the Bill farther to amend the 
Madras Medical Eegistration Act for certain purposes, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly be taken into consideration. The Bill provided for a uniform classification 
of Medical Practitioners. The Bill was taken into consideration and passed into law. 

Other Bills Passed 

The Bill farther to amend the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908, the Bill further 
to amend the Prisons Act. 1894 and the Indian Lunacy Act, 1912, in their applica- 
tion to the Province of Madras for certain purposes, the Bill to amend the Madras 
Famine Belief Fund Act, 1936, the Bill to repeal certain enactments and to amend 
the Madras Prohibition Act, 1937, and the Bill further to amend the Madras Borstal 
Schools Act, 1925, as passed by the Madras Legislative Assembly, were next moved 
and passed into law without any discussion. 

Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. B. Oopala Reddi moved that the Bill to amend the Madras Local 
Boards Act, 1920 and the Madras^ Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 1935 for certain 
purposes as passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into consideration. The 
Bill, the Minister explained, was intended to have uniformity in the matter of 
elections. Rao Bahadur N. R. Samiappa iludaliar moved an amendment to 
clause 2 of the Bill. The amendment provided that the term of the members of all 
the local boards included in groups II and III of the schedule to the Madras Local 
Boards (Amendment) Act, 1935, shall expire on the first day of November 1938 in 
the case of local boards included in group II aforesaid and on 1st day of November 
1939 in the case of local boards included in group HI aforesaid. The amendment 
was put to vote and declared lost. The original motion was carried and the Bill 
was passed into Law. This concluded the business for the day and the House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 19th. August, when after a resolution deploring 
the Burma Biots had been moved by Mr. T. G. Srinivasa Iyengar and passed, the 
Council adjourned till the 12th December. 


December Session— Madras— 12th. Dec. to 14th. Dec. 1938 


CrvxL Disabilities Removal Bill 


The December Session of the Council commenced on the 12th December and 
continued for the next three days. The hon. Dr. T. S. S. Rajan moved that the 
Bill to provide for the Removal of Civil Disabilities among certain classes of Hindus, 
as passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. The Bill, Dr. Rajan said, 
WM originally introduced in the Central Assembly in 1936. It was circulated for 
opinion in the country and a largo volume of opinion was collected. But nothing 
further was done on account of the exigencies of the political situation. The present 
Government introduced the Bijl in the Madras Legislative Assembly in August.- It 
was referred to a Select Committee and was discussed in detail in the Assembly and 
was passed. The object of the measure was to enable certain classes of people 
known as Harijans, Depressed Classes and others to be placed on the same moting 
as others particularly with regard to accessibility to public springs, tanks, pathways, 
sanitary convenience, public vehicles and the like. 


taken info consideration, was put to the House and 
carried. The House then proceeded to consider the Bill clause by clause. After an 

to drop the appellatioa “Harijans” was Jost, the 
motion of the hon. 13r, Rajan that the Bill be passed into law was carried- 


Prohmition Act Amend. Bill 

“°Ted that the Bill to amend the Madras Prohibition Act, 
passsd by the Assembly to provide for the Government making snitable provision 


/ 
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to porBons and institutions for tho possession and uso of liquor for bonafidc 
religions purposes, bo taken into consideration, 'Without further discussion, the 
clauses of the Bill, four in number, were passed by the House. The motion for 
the Bill as also the Preamble being passed into lavr was also carried. 

Dr. Munioipauties & Locit. iBoAEDS AuEtro. Bill 
The hon. Mr. B. Oopala Reddi then moved that the Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards (Amendment Bill) 1933, as passed by the Assembly, bo taken into 
consideration. The object of the Bill, Mr. Gopala Reddi said, was to regularise 
what had been done in certain district boards who had to appoint engineer* and 
undertake electrical services. The motion of Mr. Oopala Reddi that the Bill be passed 
into law was then put to the House and carried. The Council then adjourned. 


MaLABAE IteMFLE EnIRY BiLL 

13th. DECEMBER The Council passed to-day the Malabar Temple Entry Bill as 
passed by the Assembly last week. Tho Premier^ who moved for the adoption of 
the Bill, asked lor the blessings of the House of Elders for a measure of utmost 
national importance. Two mombers of the Opposition raised poinfs_of_ order noldiug 
that under the provisions of the Government of India Act the Provincial Legislature 
was not competent to deal with the measure. The President^ agreeing with the 
Premier, ruled the points out of order. One member of the Opposition remartea 
that the time was not yet ripe for introducing such a measure. A fow amendments 
proposed by Opposition mombers were rejected. The Premier, replying to the 
said that it was unwise and suicidal for orthodox Hindus to stand “Sdinst th s 
measure. The Leader of the Opposition and Sir F. Rerfrft wore amoiio hose 
who gave the Bill their warm support. The latter thought that the measuro a 
long overdue and hoped it would be e.xteaded to other parts of tho irovince. 

The Minor Ports Fund Bill 

The CouDoil passed the Madras ADnor Ports Fund Bill 
and also the resolution moved by Dr. T. S. S. Raian, o , obtain matters 

desiring legislatton by the Central Legislature for the 1°, • . 'pijg 

in respect of drugs aud medioiues enumerated in the provincial IOq 
resolution was adopted by the Assembly. 

Succession Act Amend. Bill 

I4th. DECEMBER The Council re-assembled to-day for transaction of non-omom^ 

business in tho nature of bills and resolutions given .9^, amnnd tho indiao 

J. A. Saldanha did not press his motion to refer tho Bill to amend the inuian 

Succession Act to a Select Committee 


Reduction of Land Revenue 
Mr. N, R. Samiappa Mudaliar’s resolution to £0^0° 
raont by a third, was rejected by «9 votes to 11. Th Government 

Ibat tho resolution was inopportuno and was 'n|^ended ^ (j-j mean 

in a false position. Tho Government s {y* rvofe. They wore actively 

that they did not propose to afford relief to j**® and hoped to reach a 

oxamining tho question of revising tho land rovonno sj.sam nnu 110 , 1 , 

ffoal deoision before long. , , ..-r, 

Tho Houso then adjourned to moot again on the 27th January li)3J. 



The Behar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — Patna — 25th. July to 23rJ. August 1938 

Adj. Moiiohs on Communal Discohd 

After a prolonged recess for nearly one month the Bihar Legislative Assembly, which 
had adjourned indefinitely following the differences between the Ministerial Party and 
the Opposition over provisions regarding speedy realisation of rent contained in the 
New Tenancy Legislation and which later was settled through the mediation of 
Maulana Abul Kalara Anad, commenced its Autumn session at Patna on the 25th. July 
1938 to consider the Tenancy Act Amendment Bill. 

At the outset Mr. M. 7unus, former Premier and Leader of the Muslim Indepen- 
dent Party, gave notice of two adjournment motions in order to discuss “the steps 
to be taken by the Government to prevent the continuance of communal discord in 
the village of Diwan in Patna district, where Hindu images have been unearthed in 
a Muslim graveyard” as well as “the Government’s negligence in allowing a forced 
compromise to be signed by Muslims (that they would neither bring nor eat beef) 
in the village of Gyari Naviganj in Monghyr district.” _ The first_ motion was not 
admitted, the Speaker accepting the Premier's objection that it did not seek to 
consider any acts of commission and omission by the Government. The next motion 
was admitted and was discussed on July 27. 

The Tenancy Aor Amend. Bill 

The Tenancy Act Amendment Bill being taken up for consideration, the Premier 
moved that it be sent again to a Select Com mittee for examination of the provisions 
in the light of the recent Oongress-Zamindar agreement. This was adopted. 

Membebs’ Salahies Bill 

The Assembly also passed the amendments adopted by the Upper House to the 
Members’ Salaries and AHowanoes Bill, 

The Champaran Aoeabian Amend. Bill 

The Prime Minister then introduced the Champaran Agrarian Amendment Bill. 
That Mr. Gandhi had been a party to the agreement arrived at in 1918 under which 
the enhancement of rent had been permitted to planters for releasing tenants from 
the obligation of compulsory cultivation of indigo in three-twentieths of the area 
holding, was the chief argument used by Mr. Meyrick, the planters’ representative 
and Sir Qanesh Butt Singh while opposing the motion for consideration of the Bill. 
The Bill sought to cancel all such enhancements as the imposition of the obligation 
itself was inequitable and oppressive and so were the subsequent enhancements of 
rent in lieu thereof. Members on the Congress benches, replying, maintained that 
Mr. Gandhi had agreed to the maximum relief that could be obtained under the 
circumstances and before the termination of the negotiations, he had become busy 
with agrarian troubles in Kaira district. 


26tli. JULY : — The Assembly passed to-day the Bill with a single dissentient, 
(Mr. Meyrick, representing the North Bihar Planters’ Constituency). 

Bakashai Lands Eesioeaiion Bill 

The. Bakasht Lands Eestoration Bill was next taken up, discussion on which was 
made lively by one division challenged by Mr. Tahir of the Muslim Independent 
Party on his amendment to the effect that even tenants of petty landlords should 
be given relief. The Bill provides that land under the possession of petty landlords, 
whose net income is upto Bs. 5,000, that is, those who are exempt from the 
Agricultural Inconae-piax, shall not be liable to bo restored under this Act. The 
amendment was rejected by 78 votes against seven. 

discussion on this Bill received set back owing to the 
sudden difference in the views m the Bihar Tenanoy Bill between the Government Sd 
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zemindars. Immediately following disagreement, the House adjourned ‘sine die’. 
After oompromise this Bill which intends to afford fresh relief to the peasantry 
was taken up to-day for consideration. 

JULY The Assembly passed to-day the Bihar Eestoration of Bakasht Lauds 
Bill with slight changes. 

SuPPLEMEOTiRY TENANCY AmEND. BiLE 

The Prime Minister then presented the report of the select committee on the new 
Tenancy Bill _ which had been recommitted recently. The Bill made provisions for 
abolishing certiBoato powers and Salami, allowing distribution fee at four p. c. in part 
sale,_apd rights of trees and occupancy right to the under-tenants. The Bill also made 
P'’°yisions for speedy realisation by distraint of crops and for declaring the raiyats as 
habitual defaulters if they fail to pay tax continuously for four years. 

Adj. Motions on Communal Discord 

Mr. ilf. Yunus nest moved an adjournment motion to discuss the highhandedness 
of Police ofiScers on Muslims in Monghyr District. He read extracts from a report in 
3 Calcutta paper and placed the results of his own enquiries which, -he said, formed 
the basis of the motion. He added that the Muslims in the village of Gyari Nabiganj 
had been disallowed to draw water from the village well as a sequel to the visit of 
a butcher to the village. Later, when the police were informed, local officers forced 
the Muslims to undertake not to eat and not to bring beef into the village. He 
stated that he did not want to embarrass the Government but wanted a clear state- 
ment^ regarding the right of Muslims to take beef. He further alleged that the 
Muslims of the village had been subjected to prolonged wrongful confinement by 
the police. The Prime Minister, replying^ said that the Government had asked the 
District Magistrate to make enquiries into the matter. The latter reported that a 
Mahomedan had been prevented in January last from taking water from a well, but 
a police officer induced both the parties to an amicable settlement whereby Muslims 
undertook not to eat and not to bring beef into the village. Regarding the charge of 
confinement, the Prime Minister said that a separate case occurred six months after 
the first incident. The matter was still sub-judice and two versions had been given 
of the incident. The Moslem version was that Moslem masons employed by a Hindu 
had been assaulted on refusing to work as a protest against low wages. The other 
version was that a dispute had arisen for non-payment for cloth taken by the Musjims 
in which a Hindu was seriously injured. Hence, the police arrested certain Muslims, 
but later released them. There had been no wrongful confinement. _ Mr. Yunus asked 
for a closure of the debate to which the Congress members objected. Thereupon 
the Muslim members walked out as a protest, being led by Mr. Yunus, the motion 
itself being talked out, 

28lli. July : — Mr. Oirindapati Tewari (Coalition) sought perrnission of the _ House 
to move an adjournment motion to discuss the action of the district authorities at 
Bhagalpnr in refusing to give permission to the Eathajatra procession to proceed along 
a certain route. The Prime Minister, objecting to the motion, said the subject matter 
of the adjournment motion was not a recent one and was not urgent. Sir Oaneah 
Batta Singh, Mr. O. P. N, Sinha and some Congress members expressed the opinion 
that since the Eathajatra had not been taken to the terminus and differences were still 
unsettled, the matter was fit for an adjournment motion. 

The Speaker upheld the Prime Minister’s objection that since the subject matter 
of the adjournment motion happened a long time back, it was not an urgent matter. 
Hence it could not form a matter for an adjournment motion. 

The Tenancy Amend. Bill (Conid.) 

The new Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill, as reported by the Select Committee after 
recommittal, went through the first reading with hardly any opposition. The Prime 
Minister, replying to the discussion, said that the Bill was intended to give the maxi- 
mum , amount of relief to tenants without doing harm to the zamindars. While 
championing the cause of the tenants, he did not wantto injure in any way the 
who zamindars were also his countrymen, 

2nd. AUGUST:— The Assembly discussed the Tenancy Bill till the 1*1, August and 
resumed cousideratiou to-day when a division was .called on an amendment moved to 
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claaBB 34 of the Bill relating to distribution of rent by agreement between landlord 
and tenant in the case of transfer of a portion of a holding. The amendment, which 
was moved by Mr. Mohammad Tahir (Muslim Independent Party), soncbt that 
distribution of rent may be settled between the transferor and transferee ana if the 
landlord was informed within one year of such transaction, (he agreement arrived 
at between the transferor and transferee shall be binding on the landlord. The 
amendment was defeated by a large majority. 

The consideration of the clause in the Tenancy Bill relating to the provision for 
distraint of crops was responsible for much heated discussion. 

Mr. Mohammad Tahir, supported by Mr. Shyamnandan Singh (Congress Kisan 
member) moved an amendment seeking deletion of the danse and characterised the 
provision as the most disagreeable feature of the Bill. They maintained (hat Kisans 
had not defaulted wilfully out had been forced to do so by oiroumstances beyond their 
control. Mr. C. P. M. Sinha, Loader of the Opposition, said that Eisan representa- 
tives made speeches which were more in the nature of propaganda. The provision 
was not against Eisans generally but against defaullors. The idea underlying the 
opposition to the clause was avoidance of payment of rent. The Adrocatc-Qcncral, 
appealing for a dispassionate consideration of the provision, said that it had existed 
before and bad been sparingly used. There was no reason, in bis opinion, why it 
should be used more frequently in the future. He assured the House that the rules 
to be made by (he Government for control of procedure with regard to applications 
for distraint would be such as would avoid harassment of tenants. The amendment 
was lost by 76 to 14 votes. Seven Congress Kisan members remained neutral. 


3rd. AUGUST The Assembly to-day passed the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill 
with slight changes. The Bill is intended to supplement the previous tenancy legislation, 
which resulted in the first Congress-Zemindar agreement, by implementing certain 
provisions whose enforcement had been kept in abeyance. Primarily, the Bill aims at 
ensuring to the ryot the enjoyment of his rights subject to payments due to the land- 
lord on account o'f rent for the use and occupation of land. The Bill, therefore, pro- 
vides for the repeal of the sections dealing with the right of landlords to take _ out 
certificates for recovery of arrears of rent, abolition of transfer fee and the definition 
of the rights of the ryots in trees, plantations and jalkar_ (tank) in their holdings. 
The Bill further provides for the conferring of these rights upon the transferee. 
Provision has also been made for simplifying the rules of procedure so as to ensure 
cheap and expeditions disposal of suits and proceedings for recovery of rent. These 
proceedings will bo conducted by revenue officers instead of by civil courts. _ 

It wil| bo recalled that the Bill created a storm of protest from tho Zemindar rc- 
pTesentatWes in the Assembly when tho Testoralion of tho Bakasht Lands Bill was 
being discussed. The Zemindars complained that the provisions for speedy realisation 
of rents fay Zemindars wore not adequate in the Bill and tho Government bad_ given 
no assurance to zemindas in this respect since the provision for speedy realisation of 
rent formed one of the principal items in tho Congress-Zemindar Agreempnt. A 
deadlock having been created in the passage of Bakasht Lands Bill, a compromise was 
ultimately offeoted outside tho House between the points of view of tho parties con- 
cerned through the mediation of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, after which the Bill was 
again submitted to a Select Committee. Tho Eonso adjourned till August 15. 


Adj. Monos os Cohmukal Discord 

ISlh. AUGUST : — After the question hoar to-day, tho Hon. Sneaker informed Iho 
Uouse that _Mr._ Afohammod y«n«a, leader of tho Muslim indopondent Party had 
intfmaled his intention of moving an adjournment motion to discuss tho ncgligenoo 
tho part of tho Government in dealing with tho sitnation arising out of tho oom- 
®“nal disturbances at Bhagalpore. The Hon’blo Mr. Anugrah liarayan Sinha pointed 
out that Uio motion was not in order. His contention was that it raised discussion 
-r? y'th "regard to whioh tho Honso had already given verdict a few days 
nnt’ .inr ruled the motion out of order on the gronnd that it did not raise 

RiigTo,.! recent occurrence. Tho matter was also sub-judioo and (he 

subject intended for discussion meant to rako np old issues. 

niD^r annonncod that Mr. Taiamul Busiain had given notice of 

ciTimcnl “,°*‘pn to disonss tho slops that wore taken by Gov- 

of Bilamarl^i Bihar with a special reference to tlia case 

• The Hon tla Mr, Anugrah UCarayan Singh said that tho Prime Minister 
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has personally left for the affected areas to acquaint himself with the real sitnation. 
ne therefore thought that the mover would better withdraw his motion in view of 
the fact that on his retnrn the Prime Minister would mate a statement on the snbfect 
on the floor of the House. Thereupon Mr. Tajamul Hussain withdrew his motion. 

Thereafter Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha presented the second Supplementarv 
Statement of Expeniture for the year 1938-39. 

Money- Lekdehs’ Amend. Bn-n 

Mr. Anugrah Naryan Sinha next moved that the Bihar Money-lenders' (amendment 
and application of pending suits and prooeediugs) Bill 1938, be taken into considera- 
tion. _ The object of this Bill is to remove the doubt which has arisen whether 
certain provisions of the Bihar Money-lenders’ Act 1938 apply to the suits, appeals 
and proceedings pending on the date on which the said provisions come into force. 

The opportunity is being taken to introdnoe another very necessary amendment 
to the Section 8 of_ the Act. It was intended that money-lenders shonld have at 
k months time to get themselves registered under the Aot before they can 

be debarred from suing to recover their dues. The section as it stands requires 
the period to bo calculated from the data of the commencement of the Act. In 

of the fact that some sections of the Act have been brought info force with 

effect from the 15th July, 1938, that day may for the purposes of section 
8 be ipterproted as the date of the commencement of the Act. Bnt since 

the registration sections cannot be brought into force until necessary rules 

have been framed and finally published, any interpretation as above is likely 
to place the money-lender in a ditScult position and ho may not have 

sutfioient time for registration as was originally intended. It has therefore 
been necessary to introduce the proposed amendment to section 8 of the Act. 

Clause 3 of the Bill enacts that a money-lender shall be entitled to 
interest of 9 per cent in the case of secured loan advanced even before 
the enforcemet of this Aot and the court shall pass award interest accordingly 
against the debtor in all money suits and money appeals that have been 
instituted before the enforcement of the Act and are still pending. After a 
mild opposition the clause was passed. The House then passed the entire Bill. 

Bakaskt Lands ResrorATio.v Bill (Cokid.) 

The Assembly tlien gave its assent to all the amendments made by tho 
Dpper House to the Bihar Eestoration of Bafcasht Lands and Reduction ot 
Arrears of Rents Bill. 


Mo.NEY-LENDEnS BlLE (CONID.) 

I6th. august The Assembly sat only for an hour to-day and passed 
the Bihar Money-lenders’ (Amendment and Application to Pending Suits and 
Proceedings) Bill. The Honso then adjourned till August 18. 


SurPLEMENTARY BUDOET DeMANDS 

18lh. AUGUST Tho Assembly took up voting on supplemontary budget de- 
mands to-day. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, Prime Minister, moved a demand under the 
head “General Administration” for a grant of a token sum ot Rs. 15 m connection 
with placing on a permanent basis tho recently created post of Assistant Secretary to 
the Legislative Department, in view of the increased work relating to drafting of Oiils. 
Mr. Mahomed Shaft suggested that tho post should have gone to an unemployed 
person. Ho objected to a salary of Rs. COO being allowed to this post, when accord- 
ing to tlio Congress ideal the Viceroy was not entitled to get more than Rs. .W. 
which was tho sum being drawn by the Ministers. Some Congress members defended 
the creation of the post, while others warned the Government against making the admi- 
nistration top-heavy. Tho Prime Minister, replying to tho deb.ate, said that his 
Government did not need to bo reminded atwut tho necessity of economy, but the 
problems of tho people were numerous and a largo number of Bills were in th^o_o^ng. 
Hence Uio post had to bo made perraaueat. Tho cat motion was lost by to rotes 
to 15. Tho Honso adjoarned till August 22. 

22nj ATlGtl'tT-— Mr Mohiuddin Ahmed next moved a cut motioa to discuss tho 
OoverSae^f^ pVopLlto sXcribo to tho Unite! Press of India, which was. 
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rejeoted without division and the Assembly carried the supplementary demand 
for Es. 2,700 to he utilised for subscribing to the United Press News Service. 
Only a few supplementary demands were discussed, the chief being one under 
CO- operation, and the rest passed under the guillotine, to-day being the last day 
for voting on demands. 

The agrarian and rural development policies of the Government came under 
the criticism of the opposition on a motion by Bir G. D. Singh, when the demand 
under head ‘General Administration' was moved. Sir Ganesn said that private 
irrigation worts had fallen into disrepair due to lack of cooperation between 
landlords and tenants for which the Government’s agrarian policy was largely 
responsible. After the Minister’s reply the cut motion was withdrawn. Moving 
a cut against the provision for the rural development scheme. Mr. Mohammad 
Shaft uttered a caution against bringing hero worship by following the life and 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi as outlined in the scheme. He added that rural 
development needed a scientific enquiry and not hero worship. Sir O. D. Singh 
considered the scheme as idealist and unpractical. After a reply by the Government 
member the cut was, however, withdrawn. The House then adjourned till the 
next day, the 23rd August, when it was prorogued. 


The Behar Legislative Council 

Autumn Session — Patna— 4th. July to 24th. August 1938 

The Phohibition Amend. Bill 

The Autumn Session of the Bihar Legislative Council commenced at Patna on 
the 4th. July 1938 with the Hon’ble Kumar Eojiva Ranjan Persad Singh 
presiding. The Bihar Prohibition Bill, which was sent back to the Assembly by 
the Upper House with several amendments and was again returned to this House 
with a few amendments made by the Assembly, was considered. One amendment 
made by the Assembly related to the exemption given to the Eoman Catholic Church 
and the Church of England from the operation of certain pr ovisions of the Act, 
which the House accepted. Certain members suggested that the exemption be 
extended to all Christian Churches, but the proposal was not accepted. 

The Members’ Salaries Bill 

The Council next took up for consideration the Members’ Salaries Bill as passed by 
the Assembly. Some Opposition members objected to the system of salary as they 
held it was derogatory on the part of the members of the House to accept salaries 
while others considered a salary of Bs. 75 per month very small. Khan Bahadur 
Isinail, Leader of the Opposition, wanted members to be patriotic enough to render 
service to the country without remuneration. Mr. Baldeva Sahay, Advocate-General, 
replying, said that payment of salaries to the members was an established practice 
in most parliamentary bodies, including the Mother of Parliaments and added that 
the Government expected to effect a saving by payment of salaries instead of various 
allowances given at present to members. "When the House took up consideration of 
the Bill two amendments were moved on behalf of the Government giving members 
the option to avail themselves of the salary or not. Both the amendments were 
accepted. 


JULY The Council passed to-day the Members’ Salaries and Allowanoes 
Assembly. Two amendments seeking to raise the members’ 
hill seventy-five rupees, as adopted by the Assembly, were rejected 

cla.;s amendment raising the travelling allowance from four third 

8th. August iares to one and half second class. The House then adjourned till the 


8th. AUGUST jonma 
amendment Bill and moved that 


The Champaean Auarabiak Amend. Bill 

Peasad introduced to-day the Cbamparan Agrarian 
' it bo taken into consideration. AYhiJo moving tho 
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same Mr. Prasad said that in the district of Charaparan, there is a big estate called 
Bettiah Raj. The Europeans began to take lease of its lands for indigo planting. When 
their number increased their position became strong. The Bettiah Raj ran in debt 
and the Manager arranged loan of a very large amount by granting Mokarari in 
favour of the Europeans. This grant of Mokarari consolidated their position very 
macb. They took to indigo and sugarcane planting. When the sugarcane cultiva- 
tion grew less profitable to them, they abandonel it and exerted themselves to improve 
indigo plantation. They began to induce the tenants to grow indigo. The rayats 
were forced to cultivate indigo on three kattahs of land of every bigha. This 
'tinkathia' system proved much troublesome to the tenantry. It ultimately became 
unpopular to them. The miserable condition of the tenants of Champaran due to 
this ‘tinkathia’ system drew the attention of the Indian National Congress. Mahatma 
Gandhi arrived in Champaran and started Satyagraha against the oppression of the 
tenantr.y at the hands of the indigo planters. The Government of the time appointed 
a committee called the Champaran Agrarian Committee of which Mahatma Gandhi 
was a member. This committee made certain recommendations on the basis of 
which the Champaran Agrarian Act of 1919 was passed by the then Bihar Council. 
This _ Act abolished the ‘tinkathia’ system. Indigo planters in lieu of the 
abolition of this system of the planters enhanced the rent of the tenants. This 
enhancement of rent operated harshly against the tenants. For the sake of equity 
and justice, the present Government thought it highly desirable to knock off all 
enhancements. With a view to wiping out all enhancements, the present Champaran 
Agrarian amendment Bili was introduced in the Council. 

The motion for consideration was then unanimously adopted. The Bill was 
then taken up clause by clausa and passed by the House. 

RESTORiitoir Of Bakasht Bill 

Mr. Rai Brijraj Krishna then introduced the Bihar Restoration of Bakasht Lands 
and Reduction of Arrears of Rent Bill. He said that an economic depression came and 
hit the poor kisans very hard. During 1929 and 1937, thekisans of Bihar suffered con- 
siderably due to economic depression. They could not pay rent to their landlords as a 
result of which their holdings were sold in execution of rent decree. Justice demanded 
that the lands which were sold away by the landlords and were still in their possession 
should be restored to the tenants. This Bill therefore laid down for the restoration of 
such lands to the tenants. This Bill also provided for reduction of arrears of rent. 

10th. AUGUST— The Bill was discussed till to*day when all the amendments were 
rejected on the ground that they were against the terms of the compromise entered 
into between the Congress and zemindars. The House negatived the amendment 
which sought to provide that the lands of (he tenure-holders of the province 
should also be restored to them from the possession of the landlords. The House 
adopted the amendment of Mr. Brijnandan Prasad providing the amount payable 
by the tenant for getting the lands restored for zamindars. The House next adopted 
the schedule laying down the areas of lands which would be liable to be restored. 
The petty landlords were exempted from restoring the lands to their tenants. 

The Tenancy Amend. Bill 

12lh. AUGUST The Council passed the Eestoralion of Bakasht Lands Bfll and 
next took up the general discussion of the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill ns passed 
by ths Assembly. Khan Bahdur S. M. Ismail, Lender of the Opposition, dwelt 
on the general aspects of the Bill and expressed the zapaindars pomt of view. 

•He suggested that the House should transform itself into a Committee of the 
members present inorder to discuss the numerous amendments to the Bill that 
bad been tabled and adopt or reject them informally before they were moved on 
the floor of the House. This method, said Mr. Ismail, would expedite the passage 
of the Bill He added that a similar procedure had been adopted by the Central 
Assembly when the resolution of the Salt Tax was being discussed. The Govern- 
ment approving of the Opposition leader’s suggestion, the House agreed to it 
The President iheu adjourned the House until 12-30 p. tn. when it transformed 
litself into a Committee in order to discuss the amendments. 

22nd AUGUST The Council passed to-day the Bihar Tenancy Amendmont 
Bill, as passed by the Assembly, with slight changes, after which it took np general 
discussion of the Bihar Money-lenders’ Bill as passed by the Assembly. 
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23rd. AUGUST:— An adjournment motion, whioli was given notice of by Khan 
Bahadur S. M. Ismail, leader of the Opposition, yesterday, with a_ view to dis- 
cussing the order of the Sub-Divisional OEoer of Bihar Shariff requiring licensees 
to deposit guns, was talked out this afternoon. The order _ was a sequel to a recent 
communal clash in a village in Bihar Shariff sub-division in Patna district, in which 
several Hindus and Muslims were injured. The Finance Minister pointed out to 
the House that the communal tension in the locality was abnormally high and the 
people had been disarmed to prevent the use of fire-arms in any communal strife. 
The order of the Magistrate was purely meant to prevent any communal clash, _ 

The Council then adjourned till the next day, the 24tli. August, when it was 
■prorogued after a day-long discussion of the supplementary budget demands for grants 
as passed by the Assembly. 


Acts Passed by the Behar Legislature in 1937-38 

1. The Bihar Mini.ters’ Salaries’ Act, 1937 (Bihar I of l937i. To determine 
the salaries of the Hon’ble Ministers. 

2. The Bihar Legirialure (Officers’ Salaries) Act, 1937 (Bihar II of 1937). To 
fix the salaries of the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker of the Assembly and of the 
President and the Deputy President of the Council. 

3. The Bihar Legislature (Removal of Disqualifications) Act, 1937 (Bihar III 
of 1937). To declare that the holders of the offices of Advocate General and Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries and persons holding commissions in certain branches of the 
army and also certain classes of employees of State Railways shall not be disqualified 
for being chosen as or for being members of the legislature. 

4. The Bihar Famine Relief Fund (Expenditure) Act, 1937 (Bihar IV of 1937). 
Does away with the necessity of annual appropriations for Famine relief and provides 
that any expenditure required to be incurred in any financial year under subsection 
(2t of section 7 of the Bihar Relief Fund Act, 1936, shall be charged on the revenues 
of the province, 

5. The Bihar Entertainments Duty Act, 1937 ( Bihar V of 1937 ). To impose, 
for revenue purposes, a tax on all payments for admission to any public place of 
entertainment. 

6. The Bihar Stamp (Amendment) Act, 1937 (Bihar VI of 1937). Enhances 
the rates of stamp duties on certain instruments, etc., with the intention of increasing 
the provincial revenue. 

7. The Bihar Sugar Factoriei Control Act, 1937, (Bihar VII of 1937). Replace 
the Indian Sugarcane Act, 1934, and is more comprehensive in scope, provides ample 
opportunities for improving and tonning up the sugar industry and the cultivation of 
sugarcane and checks unhealthy competition tending to jeopardise the interest of 
sugarcane cultivators, 

8. The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1937 (Bihar VIII of 1937 ). To 
mitigate some of the hardships which the tenantry of the province had been labour- 
ing under as a result of the operation of some of the antiquated provisions of the old 
tenancy law. Abolishes danabimdi, makes commutation of rent compulsory when 
applied for, reduces the rate of interest on arrears of rent, penalises illegal exac- 
tions, provides for reduction of rent in certain casses and sale of only a part of a 
holding in execution of rent decrees, recognises partition among co-raiyats and does 
away with imprisonment of tenants for arrears. 

9. The Bengal Troops Transport and Trevellers’ Assistance Regulation ( Amend- 
ment ) Act, 1938 (Bihar I ot 1933). To repeal section 8 of the Bengal Troops 
Transport and Travellers’ Assistance Regulation, 18()G, providing impressment of 
transport whion is repugnant to modern conditions and inconsistent with the Inter- 
national Convention on forced- labour, 

Nagpur Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act. 1938 ( Bihar II of 1938 ) 

io inipgato the hardship of the tenantry on acooant of the operation of some of the 
provisions of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, 1908. Besides giving other facilities, it 
regulates the fees chargeable by Land-lords for registering transfers, abolishes dana- 
bandi, provides for assessment of rents for newly converted korkar lands by the 
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Deputy Commissioner and settlement of a fairer and more equitable rent whenever 
necessary. It also concedes a right of transfer, though necessarily limited, to the 
raiyats of Chota Nagpur. Similar facilities as those provided by the Bihar Tenancy 
( Amendment ) Act for the raiyats of Bihar have been made available to the raiyats 
of Chota Nagpur by this Act. 

11. The Bibar Money-Lenders Act, 1938 ( Bihar III of 1938 ). To give relief 
to debtors generally by preventing the exaction of usurious rates of interest and by 
regulating the business of money-landing. 

12. The Bihar Stamp ( Amendment ) Act, 1938 ( Bihar VI of 1938 ). To 
exempt instruments of divorce whereby Moslems effect dissolutions of their marriages 
from the imposition of any Stamp duty under Article 29 of Schedule I-A to the 
Indian Stamp Act, 1899. 

13. The Bihar Money-Lenders’ ( Amendment and Application to Pending Suits 
and Proceedings ) Act. 1938 ( Bihar V of 1938 ). To make it clear that the pro- 
visions of tho Bihar Money-Lenders’ Act 1938, apply also to pending suits, appeals 
and proceedings and to make section 8 of tho said Act applicable from tho date of 
its enforcement. 

14. The Bihar Prohibition Act, 1938 ( Bihar VI of 1933 ). To implement Govern- 
ment’s Policy in regard to the prohibition of liquor, tiri and intoxicating drugs. It 
authorises Govornmont to introduce prohibition in selectod areas of one or more oxcis- 
ablo articles and penalises all traffic and consumption of intoxicants. 

15. The Bihar Agricultural Income-tax Act, 1938 ( Bihar VII of 1933 ). To 

augment tho small ruvenuos of the province by faxing agricultural income on a gradu- 
ated scale, exempting potty landlords and' smaller cultivators with income below 
Rs. 5,000. 

16. The Bihar Legiilature (Member*’ Salaries and Allowances) Act, 1938 
(Bihar VIII of 1938). To dotormioe tho salaries and regulate travelling allow.mcos 
of the members of tho Bihar Legislature. 

17. The Bihar Reitoralion of Balcatht Lands and Reduction of Arrears of Rent 
Act. 1938 (B bar IX of 1933). To provide for tho restoration of certain lands to 
tho former tenants thereof and tho reduction of arrears of rent in certain class of 
cases. 

18. The Champaran Agrarian (Amendment) Act, 1938 (Bihar X of 1933). To 
cancel' all cnhancemoals made in the district of Champaran by landlords after 
reloasicg thoir tenants from the obligation to grow indigo. 

19. The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1938 (Bibar XI of 1933). To repeal 
those sections of tho Bihar Tenancy Act which deal with tho right of tho landlords 
to take out certificates for recovery of arrears of rent, to abolish landlords’ transfer 
foes (viz 8 per cent Salami) and to defino tho rights of the raiyats in trees, pl.inta- 
tions and Jalkar in thoir lioldings. ft also simpliDcs tho rules of procedure so as 
to onsuro choap and expeditious disposal of suits and proceedings for recovery of 
rent. 



The Assam Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — Shillong— 5th to 19th September 1938 

Syleet Tena.ncy Amend. Bill 

The autumn session of the Assam Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Shillong on the 5th. September 1938, with Sj. Basanta Kumar Das, the Speaker 
in the Chair. 

Mr. Eohini Kumar Choudhunj's Sylhet Tenancy (Amendment) Bill was referred 

to a Select Committee. The Revenue Minister pointed out that, as there were some 

private members’ Bills on the same subject, there would be no objection to a dis- 
cussion on the provisions of those Bills in the Select Committee. 

Goalpaha. Tenancy Amend. Bill 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury's Goalpara Tenancy (Amendment) Bill was next 
referred to a Select Committee. The Revenue Minister said that in this case, too, 
there being private members’ Bills on the same subject, the provisions of those 
Bills could be discussed in the Select Committee. 

Postponement of Dechees Bill 

The same Minister’s Temporary Postponement of Execution of Decrees Bill was 

circulated for eliciting public opinion before November 30 next. Ho pointed out that 

by the Bill relief was sought to be given to labourers and cultivators. Ho referred to 
clause 3 of the Bill, which dealt with the stay of the execution of certain decrees, and 
to the schedule which sought to add to the agriculturists class, agricultural labourers, 
general labourers, cowherds, goatherds, dairyman and others. 

Other Bills 

Mr. Nichols Boy's Assam Municipal (Amendment) Bill passed into the considera- 
tion stage. 

Mr. Akshay Kumar Das’s motion, that the rules of the Assam Legislative Assembly 
as drafted by the Committee under section 84 (i) of the India Act, be taken into 
consideration, was passed by the House. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Choudhury's Civil Procedure (Assam Amendment) Bill 
also passed into the consideration stage. 

Nomination to Local Boards 

The adjournment motion moved by Mr. Omeo Kumar Das (Congress) to raise a 
discussion on the manner of nomination to various Local Boards after the last 
goncral election was talked out after a full-dress debate for about 2 and a half hours. 
Tho Opposition levelled their charges in course of discussion on the adjournment 
against the Ministry of utilising tho power of nomination as a sort of bribery for 
strengthening the position of tho Ministry. 

Renewal of Tenders 

6th. SEPEMBER : — After interpellations to-day, Mr. Rabindra Nath Aditya asked 
tho_ leave of the House to move an adjournment motion to censure the Government lor 
their acoeptauoo of the tender of the Commercial Carrying Co., for oporation of 
motor transport service ou the Gauhati-Shillong Road without giving the members 
ot tho Assembly a ohanon to express their opinion thoreon. The necessary leavo 
being granted the JBon'ble Speaker fixed 2-30 p. m. for discussion of the motion, 
appointed hour the motion was taken up and talked out after a prolonged 


Local Self-Government Amend. Bills 


Assomblj', to-day, after a prolonged dobato in which 
for ro European Group took a prominent part 

lor rolcrcDcc to a select committoo of tho Assam ' ’ " 


— part, rojeoted a motion 
Local Belf-Govcrnmcnt Act 
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t) Bill sponsored by Mr. Siddhi Nath Sarma (Congress). The Bill was 
at the previous session and was circulated for eliciting public opinion, 
uiei at making the constitution o£ local bodies entirely based on election, 

• with nomination and giving to representatives of the people full control 
administration of local boards as also minimizing the control of immediate 

Slh. SEPTEMBER : — Discussion was resumed to dav on Mr. Lakeshvar Barooah's 
motion lor sending his Assam Local Self-Government Bill of 1937 to a Select Committee. 
There was a trial of strength _ between the Ministerial Party and the Opposition, 
the Congress Group. The Ministerialists eventually defeated the motion by 50 votes 
to 37. There were several absentees in the Congress ranks, while some of their 
supporters remained neutral. The European Group voted with the Ministerial Party. 

Goalpaea Tenakcy Amend. Bile 

9tb. SEPTEMBER : — The discussion of the motion of Sj. Jogendra Chandra Nath for 
referring the Goalpara Tenancy Amendment Bill to a Select Committee was resumed 
to-day after the interpellation period. The Hon. Sj. Bohmi Kumar Ghoudhury, Revenue 
Minister criticised the provisions of the Bill and compared those provisions with 
those provided in the Bill introduced by the Government. He said that the Govern- 
ment Bill to that effect was not brought in a half-hearted manner and it was 
brought not with a motive to protect the vested interests of the landholders. The 
Government Bill, ho said, if passed, wonid give some amount of relief to the tenants. 

QuEsnoff OP Pkivileges 

,10th. SEPTEMBER The Speaker^ in the course of a lengthy statement to-day, 
called upon the members to consider whether the House should have certain set and 
definite rules laying down the procedure to regulate proceedings and conduct of that 
kind of business which they may from time to time be called upon to deal with in 
connection with breaches of the privileges of the House either by individual membora 
or outsiders. Continuing the Speaker said : “In some legislatures in India the 
necessity of such legislation is being talked of. The desirability of an All-India 
uniformity for such a legislation is being realised. There is no legislation as yet on 
the legislative anvil in any province ; but I feel it my duty to indicate to the 
members that if any Bill is shaped in any of the provinces on the basis of an 
All-Indin uniformity I may call upon the House to undertake such legislation in the 
interests of the dignity of the House.” Detailing the examples of breaches of 
privileges and quoting extracts from some provincial newspapers which from time to 
time criticised the Speaker, and explaining the facilities afforded to the press 
representatives by the Assembly Department for reporting proceedings of tho Houses, 
the Hon’blo Speaker said : — “The Hon. Members will realise that unless privileges of 
the House are definitely settled by legislation and remedies against breaches of 
those privileges are definitely prescribed by such legislation the House is almost 
powerless against attacks by outsiders. But in the meantime if the members so agree 
they may have Privileges Committee of the House and devise for tho time being an 
intormod’iato procedure fill legislation is undertaken as to how breaches of privileges 
are to bo brought beforo the House and dealt with. Breaches of privileges committed 
in the presence of the Chair or by persons on whom the Chair can fake disciplinary 
notion under rules aud regulations tho Chair will bo quite competent to deal with. 

No-CO.VnDE.S-CE IN THE MiNismv 

12ib. SEPTEMBER Without any speeches, four no-oonfidenco motions against 
the Saadulla Cabinet wore moved to-day and leave was granted. As many as 
51 members stood in their seats when tho Speaker asked if tho House was 
ogrecablo to grant leave for those motions. The following members asked for 
leave for their rospeefivo motions : (1) Mr. A. K Chanda, Deputy Leader, Congress 
Party, (3) Maulavi Nobarak Alt, Secretary, Surma Valley United Mnslim Party, 
(3) Mr. Rabi Chandra Kachari (Plains Tribal), and (4) Mr. Lalit Afohan Kar, 
Indopendont Party. 

Tue MrsiSTRT Resions 

I3lh. SEPTEMBER : — Tho hon. Sir Mahomed Saadulla, Prime Minister sub- 
mitted the resignation of his Cabinet to-day. An announcement to this effect was made 
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(4) Inadequate provision for checking cholera epidemic in Habiganj. 

The Hon’ble Speaker, at the conclusion of the day’s sitting, administered a mild 
rebuke to the members of the Opposition by saying that the members while tabling 
a motion for adjournment of the House ought to make himself sure that the subject 
matter of such a motion could not be discussed through any other means, as for 
example, by putting questions or tabling resolutions. He added that the present day 
tendency in Parliament and elsewhere was to discourage as far as as possible such 
motions. 

3rd. DECEMBER : — The Opposition tabled four adjournment motions to-day. 
All of them wore disallowed by the Speaker. The most important of the motions 
related to the arrest of Mr. Harendra Chandra Chakravarty, an Opposition member. 

•Disposal op Bills 

After lunch, private members’ business was taken up. Out of 33 Bills, the 
Assam Decree Settlement Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. Several bills 
were lost, the rest withdrawn or not moved. 

Three important Bills, namely, the Assam Prohibition Bill and Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Acts Repealing Bill, were withdrawn as the Government was al- 
ready moving in the matter. The Premier, Mr. Sardoloi, referring to the Assam 
Criminal Law Amendment Acts Repeal Bill, pointed out that the Government was 
trying its best to repeal all repressive laws at the earliest date. At present it was 
scrutinizing the actual position in the province. 

Pat Fixation For School Teachers 

5ib. DECEMBER For the first time since the formation of the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet, the Opposition under the leadership of St'r if. Saadulla measured their 
strength to-day when they refused to grant leave to a Coalitionist to withdraw 
his motion. The division resulted in fifty-two votes being cast in favour of Congress 
Coalition, while forty-six supported the Opposition. Mr. Lalit Kumar Ear 
(Coalitionist) had given notice of a motion recommending the fixation of a minimum 
rate of pay for lower primary school teachers in Assam. On Government’s assur- 
ance, however, Mr. Ear desired to withdraw the motion. The Opposition refused 
to grant leave and demanded a division. The House divided with the above-mentioned 
result. 

Release or Polhioal Prisoners 

The announcement that the Congress Coalition Ministry were anxious to release 
immediately all prisoners convicted of crimes with political motive, was made by 
Premier Bardoloi to-day in the course of discussion on Mr. Aru7t Kumar Chanda's 
resolution urging immediate release of such prisoners. The roso Intion was accepted 
by the House without any dissentient. 

CoNSTiTCnoK OF Industrial Board 

Another resolution adopted to-day urged the Constitution of an Industrial De- 
velopment Board, consisting of prominent scientists and industrialists with a view to 
preparing a scheme for starting new industries by tapping the splendid mineral and 
natural resources of the province. 

No-Confidekce in Ministry 

6lh. DECEMBER Four notices for motions of “No-conCdenoe" in the Cabinet 
were submitted to the Secretary to-day. The notices stood in the names of Mr. F. W. 
Hookenhull, Leader of the European Group, Dewan Ahbab Choudhury, Mr. Maqbul 
Hussain Choudhuri and Mr. Mudabbir Hussain Cboudhuri. 

Two more motions of no-confidence in the Congress Coalition Cabinet also came 
before the House to-day. Mr. Maqbul Hussain moved two, but later withdrew 
one. One motion stood in the name of Mr. B. Sancan. The House granted leave 
to move the motions separately. The Speaker fixed December 8 for discussion of the 
motions. 

Ministers’ Salaries Bill 

The Assembly passed the Assam Ministers’ Salaries Bill, 1933, firing Rs. 500 
Mlary and Rs. 100 ns house nllowanco and Rs. 1(X) as car allowance for each 
Minister. 
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No-Cokfidenoe is Minisirt (Costd.) 

'”8ih. DECEMBER After a full-dress debate lasting over two hours and a half 
the no-confidence motion moved by Mr. Maqbul Hussain Choitdhury against the Bar- 
doloi Cabinet was negatived by the Assembly to day by 64 votes to 50,° one member 
remaining neutral. The European group, which was the prime mover in the matter, 
threw off its mask and its leader, Mr. Hoclcenhull was the principal oppositionist to 
attack the .Congress. Sir Muhammad Saadullah, the ex-Premier, and Maulvi Abdul 
Matin Chowdhury, kept themselves in the background. 

Thus the Congress position in Assam was firmly consolidated, and it was expected 
that no more plot against it will rear up its head. Meanwhile, it was reliably under- 
stood that the Ministry had passed orders for the release of all political prisoners in 
the province. The order awaited the approval of His Excellency the Governor. 

That the Saadulla-ites had lost. heart in their attack against the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet, was convincingly proved when none of the prominent Muslim Leaguers in 
the Assembly were found participating in the debate. 

The principal speaker from the opposition was Mr. P. IF. Bockenhull, while on 
the other side it was Mr. Arun Kumar' Chandra, Deputy Leader of the Congre. 5 S 
p.arty, who administered a scathing rebuff to Mr. Hookenhull, whom he styled as being 
the ‘de facto’ Opposition leader for all what he had done with a view to rally the op- 
position in the Assembly against the present Ministry. The division list, however, 
disclosed that neither the eloquence of Mr. Hookenhull nor the outbursts of Mr. 
Rohini Kumar Ohoudburi, ex-Minister could convince the House to secure a verdict 
in favour of the motion under discussion. 

That the Opposition had a very weak case to put forward, was proved from the 
fact that Maulvi Maqhul Hussain Chowdhury, the mover, did not find anything 
whereby to reply to the Ministerial attacks on them and consequently voluntarily 
waived his right of reply. 

None of the ex-Ministers, barring of cour.se Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhuri, did 
open their mouths. They preferred to remain silent spectators to a fight which was 
in effect between the Congress Coalition and the European combine. 

The motion was put to vote after a full dress debate lasting for about two houis 
and a half and at 4-40 p.m. the Hon’ble Speaker declared the motion lost by 50 to 
54, one remaining neutral, amidst spontaneous and thunderous outbursts of joy. A 
huge crowd waited outside the Assembly Chamber to hear about the result of the 
voting, while the galleries within the Chamber accommodated visitors to their fullest 
capacity. 

Eemissiok 0^ Lisn Revenue 

9lh. DECEMBER The Assembly to-day rejected by 54 votes to 34 Khan Bahadur 
Saiyid-ur- Rahman's resolution to the effect that the remission in land revenue granted 
by the present Government for the year 1938-39 was inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
The debate on the rosolvrtion lasted one and a half hours. Tho House was then 
prorogued. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

August Session — Shillong — 29th. August to 3rd. September 193d 

3rd. SEPTEMBER The August-September session of the Assam Legislative 
Connoil commenced at Shillong on tho 29th. Auguit 1938. 

Rai Bahadur H, P. Barua was elected Pre.sident of tho Conncil by l2 to G votes 
defeating his rival Mrs. Zuheda Ataur Rahaman, Dy. President of the Council. 

Sir Muhammad Saadullah, the Premier, then ' placed before tlio Bou.se a nolo 
on tho present financial situation of tho province with reference to the actual 
receipts and expenditure for tho year 1937-38 as compared with tho revised figures. 
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The Moneylenders’ Axiend. Biel 

30lh. AUGUST : — After the interpellation period to-day, Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdur 
Rahim Chaudhury moved for consideration of the House the Assam- Money-lenders’ 
Amendment Bill which was introduced and passed in the Assembly. Mr. 
Satyendra Lahiri at the outset raised a point of order that unless it was redrafted 
and recast, it could not he considered as the Bill contained soma provisions as 
regards promissory notes which was the exclusive jurisdiction of the federal legisla- 
ture and the Provinoial legislatures had no power in that direction. Hon’ble Sir 
Md. Saddulla maintained that there was no substance in Mr. Lahiri’s point of order. 
The Hon’ble President Rai Bahadur Heramha Frusad Barua on hearing both sides 
reserved his ruling on this point till September 1. 

Debt Conoiliition Amend. Bile 

Khan Saheb Abdur Rahim Chaudhury next introduced his Debt Conciliation Act 
Amendment Bill. He stated that the Act of 1936_ did not give any relief to the 
poor middle class people, whose condition, he said, was worse than that of the 
agriculturist. Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, Revenue Minister, said that the 
omission of Section 21 of the original Act as proposed in the Bill, would deprive 
the agriculturists from the benefits which were sought to be conferred by the Act. 
After some discussion the motion of Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri that the Bill be 
circulated for eliciting public opinion before November 30, was adopted by the 
House. 

The Sylhei Town Land Tenancy Bill 

Mr. A, L. Blank, Secretary, Legislative Council, laid on the table copies of the 
Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill which had already been passed by the Assembly. 

Maulvi Mahammad Ashaduddin Chaudhury said that it was an extraordinary 
piece of legislation without any parallel in other parts of India. Mr. Suresh Chandra 
Das pointed out that the Bill had been thoroughly discussed in the Assembly, and the 
House should not therefoie postpone its discussion. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, Minister, said that though the Government had 
opposed in the Lower House certain sections of the Bill which were of revolutionary 
character, for instance the conferring of occupancy rights ou tenants in town lands, 
they would not oppose any discussion now. The Bill was then taken into considera- 
tion. After Mr. Suresh Chandra Das, Maulai Ashaduddin Chowdhury and Rai Saheb 
Eem Chandra Butt had spoken, the House adjourned for the day. 

Revision of Domicile Rules 

Slst. august : — In spite of Government opposition the resolution moved by 
Mr Satyendra Mohan Lahiri to-day for the revision of the provision relating to the 
acquisition of domicile in the province as laid down in the Assam Executive Manual 
was passed without any division. Mr. Lahiri, in moving the resolution, delivered a 
full one hour speech in course of which he said that the rule under Section 307 of 
Section 7 of the Assam Executive Manual was objectionable. It offended against Section 
298 of the Government of India Act which laid down that persons were not to be 
subjected to disability by reason of race. 


Change op Houdays 

The resolution of Khan Sahib Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury recommending to 
the Government of Assam to change all sectional holidays into general public holidays 
was also passed to-day'’- without division. Sir Md. Saadullah, the Chief Minister, 
opposed the resolution and in vain he tried to convince the House that there wonlu 
be loss of money and loss of man power. Rai Sahib Hemchandra Dutta, Sj. Suresh 
CA Das, Mrs. Zuheda Atatir Rahaman, Rai Sahib Apurba Qhosh and Moulvi 
Rukkunuddin Ahmed supported the resolution. 


Supplementary Demands 

Discussion on the supplementary demands for grants for 3938-39 began after the 
j Chandra Das at the outset criticising it said that 

let of money was being spent and much more was necessary for 
sugarcane. But he regretted that it has not achieved the 
re nit that was expected from it. In conclusion, he offered his sincere congratulations 
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to the Finance Minister for having wiped out practically the whole of the burden 
to the Government of India from the current revenues without going into the 
necessity of floating a loan. 

Pkisonees’ Pbobatiokai/ Eblease Bili, 

Hon. Mr. Ahdul Matin Ckoudhury, in a brief speech, then moved for consi- 
deration of the Good Conduct Prisoners’ Probational Eelease Bill 1937 and 
the motion was passed without any discussion. Two other Government resolutions 
were then passed. 

MoNBy-LEKDEBS’ AUEKDMEJJI BiLL 

l8t. SEPTEMBER : — The President^ giving his ruling to-day with regard to the point 
of order raised by Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri with regard to the Assam Money- 
lendeis’ Amendment Bill said that it was untenable. The present Bill, he said, was 
an amending bill and that the main Act had not been altered in any respect 
by the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws). Order-in-Couucil would 
have been made in order to bring it in conformity with the provisions of the 
Government of India Act. The Bill also did not go beyond the scope of the main 
Act so far as its subject matter was concerned. Therefore it was difficult to hold 
that the Bill was a piece of legislation which touched any Federal subject Con- 
tinuing, the President said that the Bill proposed to . amend the law relating to 
moneylending only and it was therefore explicitly within the powers of the pro- 
vincial legislature. The Bill, as stated, was referred to a select committee. 

Stlhet Town Lano Tenanov Bill 

The amendments to the Sylhet Town Land Tenancy Bill 1937, as passed by the 
Assembly, was next considered. Mauivi Aid. Asaduddin Choudhury moved an amend- 
ment to clause 3 of the Bill regarding the commencement of the Act. Mr. Asad- 
uddin wanted that it should come into force on such date as the Provincial Gov- 

ernment by notification in the official gazette may appoint in this behalf and not 
with retrospective effect as provided in the Bill. Mr. Asaduddin, in his brief speech, 
narrated the difficulties of the tenants, if retrospective effect was given. Sj. Suresh 
Chandra Das, and Rai Sahib Mem Chandra Datta, opposed the amendment, while 
Mr. Cooper and Air. Monmohan Chaudhury supported the amendment. When put to 
vote the amendment was passed, 10 voting for, » against. All the amendments to 

clauses 5, 6, 7, 12, 15 and 17 were passed without division. The bill again went to 

the Assembly jfor further consideration. 

Paiiadaks’ Eight on Relioioub Endowments 

The House then carried a resolution moved by Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri 
recommending to the Government that, in the case of all existing public, religious 
and charitable endowments in the temporarily settled estates of the Assam Valley 
Division, the record of rights might mention that the vattadars are holding the 
lands on behalf of the endowments. The object of his resolution. Air. Lahiri 
said, was to prevent unscrupulous trustees from alienating or encumbering trust 
properties. 

Partul Holidat in Ramzan 

Khan Saheb Manlvi Abdur Sahim Choudhury's resolution recommending 
Government that during the month of Ramzan all the Government offices, including 
law courts, be closed at 3 p. m., on every working day, was withdrawn after the 
Premier, Sir Mahomed SaadulJah, had pointed out the inequity of granting such 
concessions. 


Flood Menace in Assam 

2nd. SEPTEMBER Rai Sahib Hem Chandra Dutt moved a resolution to-day 
recommending the Government to appoint an expert to_ report on the causes of 
the floods in the province and to suggest means to avoid such calamities in future. 
The resolution was withdrawn after discussion. 

Renewal of Disqualifications Bill 

3rd. SEPTEMBER The issue whether parliamentary secretaries should _ be 
appointed in Assam was raised to-day during the debate on a Bill which provided 
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exemptions in case of specified groups who might be debarred^ from being members 
of the legislature by virtue of the offices held by individuals in that category. The 
measure, called the Renewal of Disqualifications Bill, was passed after an amendment, 
which extended the exemption to part-time teachers in Government schools and 
colleges, and medical practitioners serving the Government part time. The amend- ' 
ment meant alterations in a measure already passed by the Lower House. The 
list of those exempted included parliamentary secretaries or parliamentary private 
secretaries. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacherjee moved for the deletion of parliamentary 
secretaries and said that he did not think that Assam needed such secretaries on 
a remuneration basis. His object was economy. When the Cabinet consisted of 
only four under the Montagu-Ghelmsford scheme, people outside the inner circle 
of the Government said that there was not enough work for more than two men. 
If that view was true, then the popular Ministers should not have increased that 
number on April 1, last year. The new Cabinet began with five Ministers and the 
number was increased to six within ten months. The public did not know whether 
the increase was justified by an increase in work. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury, Minister for Revenue pointed out that the Gov- 
ernment were aware of an all-round demand for a curtailment of expenditure. The. 
Lower House, which was extra-vigilant over expenditure, had already passed the 
Bill by an overwhelming majority. He also pointed out that all parliamentary 
private secretaries in England were not paid. Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri said 
that if the office of parliamentary private secretary was not going to be an office 
of profit then there would be no need for provision contained in the Bill. 

The Minister did not reply to this point. The amendment was lost by 11 votes 
to 4. 

Khan Sahib Rukunuddin Ahmed moved for the deletion of part-time teachers. 
Khan Sahib Abdur Rahim Choudkury said that if part-time teachers were 
elected as members of the Legislature, efficiency would suffer. Mr. Satyendra 
Mohan Lahiri pointed out that in Bengal and Bombay part-time professors bad 
been included in the list. The amendment was lost by the casting vote of the 
president. 


Prisoners’ Probaiional Release Bill (Conid.) 

The House then passed the Good Conduct Prisoners’ Probational Release Bill and 
adjourned. 
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OmoiAi, Bills and Resolutions 

The summer session of_ tlie Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at Simla 
on the 21st. June ’38. Five official bills, one official resolution and one adjourn- 
ment motion were disposed of. The official resolution which was passed read as 
foljows : — “This Assembly do resolve that it is desirable that the following matters 
being matters enumerated in the Provincial Legislative list should be regulated in 
this province by an act of the Federal Legislature, namely. Statistics of Employment, 
the Offences Against and Jurisdiction and Powers of Courts with respect to the 
said Act of the Federal Legislature.” 

Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill 

23rd. JUNE The House took up to-day the Punjab Restitution of Mortgaged 
Lands Bill, which provided for termination of Mortgages of land by members of agri- 
cultural tribes before the coming into foTce of the Punjab Alienation Land Act of 1931. 
Raja Narendra Nath, member of the ministerial party, opposed the principle of the Bill. 
Lala Mukundlal Pari, another member of the Ministeral party belonging to the 
Hindu Urban group, made a fighting spoch, in which he maintained that solemn 
declarations made in the past by Sir FazH Hussain and Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
regarding (he Land Alienation Act were being thrown to the winds. Mr. Puri 
moved that the Bill be circulated for public opinion. Sir Qokulchand Narang, 
member of the Opposition, deivered a trenchant attack on the Bill, saying that the 
principles of justice and fair play were not the strong points of the measure. The 
Premier made an exhaustive replay on the debate and maintained that the Bill 
merely sought to restore land which had gone out of the hands of agioulturists for 
five decades. There would not, he said, be even one single case wherein mortgages 
had not earned as much as three hundred per cent. After the Premier’s reply, 
the motion to send the Bill to a Select Committee was put to vote and passed. A 
feature of the voting was that 11 members ot the Ministerial party voted against 
the motion and the Congress Oppostion sided with the Government, the votes of 
whom altogether comprised 103. 

Ltallpur Municipality Nomination 

24tli. JUNE The Assembly rejected to-day by 83 votes to 31 an adjournment 
motion by Sardar Hari Singh (Congress) censoring the Government for nominating 14 
members to the Lyallpur Municipality as against 12 elected members. _ The mover 
objected “to the transfer of power from people’s representatives to nominees of the 
Unionist party and the negation thereby of democracy in a democratic institution.” 

Moneylenders’ Registration Bill 

The House next passed without division reference to the soloot committee of tho 
Bill for the registration of money-lendeis. Tho motion to circulate tho Bill for 
public opinion was defeated. Tho Hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Premier, 
(furing the debate, stated that tho Government were drafting a Bill for tho res- 
triction of tho purchase of land belonging to small agricultuiists. 

Misouievous Statements’ Suppression Bill 

28lh. JUNE : — Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier, announced to-day amid cheers 
that he would only introduce the Bill for the suppression of mischievous 
statements in press and platform and would not proceed with its other stages 
for tho present. This decision, ho said, was in deference to tho wishes of bis 
journalist friends, who had assured him that tho Punjab Journalists’ Association 
would take effective and voluntary steps to persuade and if necessary to 
coerce the irresponsible and disreputable section of tho Punjab press ag.aiDst 
which the Bill was directed, to mend its ways. The Premier also dealt 
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with the other aspect of the Bill concerning public speeches. He _ said that 
some Congressmen had been carrying on a campaign against recruitment for 
the army. He got in touch with the Congress high command in this connection 
and learnt that they did not for a moment countenance such a campaign and 
in fact they could not do so while at the same time they were promoting 

schemes for military training. Again, some public men had been preaching 

hatred against the 'police calling them snakes and scorpions and suggesting 
that there could be nothing wrong in killing them. The Premier referred to the 
press comments on the Bill which he admitted had been generally _ unfavourable. 
He also met a depufatiou of tho Punjab Journalists’ Association who had 

been most helpful to him and had suggested that the evil which undoubtedly 

existed could he eradicated by other methods without going to the extent of surgical 
operation. He himself could not be satisfied that it was possible to remove this evil 
without drastic action, but his journalist friends assured him that the association 
would fake effective measures against the irresponsible and disreputable section of the 
press and that the Premier should give them time to try this method and should agree 
in the meanwhile not to proceed with the measure. 

Hindu Wife’s Eight of Sepahation Bill 

29th. JUNE Stormy scenes were occasioned today when a Congress member 
refused to withdraw certain words held to he objpctionahle by the House and the 
president, a Congressman. The Speaker, Sir Sahahuddin left the Chamber in charge 
of Mr. Bhim Sen Sachar, a member of the Congress parly. During Mr. Saohar’s 
chairmanship, Mrs. Duni Chand sought leave of the Honse to introdnee a Bill 
giving tho light of separation to a Hindu, Sikh or Jain wife in the Punjab who had 
suffered at the hands of her husband. Chaudhri Ram Swarupj a member of the 
Ministerial party, strongly opposed leave being given for the mtroduotion of the 
Bill. He suggested that the Bill embodied the desire of city women to leave their 
husbands. (Excited cries No, No, withdraw). .He emphasized that good Hindu 
wives never wanted to leave their husbands even after death (ironical cheers). 

Oa the speaker intervening, Chaudhri Ram Swarup withdrew his words, and the 
leave for the introduction of the Bill was refused by 56 votes to 13, the Government 
benches voting against and the Congress members being divided. A number of Bills 
sponsored by the members of the Ministerial party were introduced and a large number 
of Bills was brought forward by the Opposition except the one not given leave for 
introduction. Among the Bills introduced were the Artificial Ghee Colonrisafion Bill 
and the Hindu and Sikh Bigamy Bill. The House then adjourned till the 1st July. 

Aboliiion of Chahi hates 

1st. JULY Non-oEcial resolutions were considered to-day. The first moved by 
Mr. Sahib Ram recommended to the Government to abolish Chahi rates (land 
revenue on lands watered by wells) forthwith. Uir Magbool Mahmood, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, moved an amendment to the effect that along with a consideration 
of the recommendations of the Darling Committee and the Sources of Eevenue 
Committee, the Government should take up (he question of the abolition of Chahi 
rates so far as they were applicable to small cultivators, who cultivated their lands 
themselves. Mr. Sri Ram Sharma said (he Congress considered the resolution to 
be a test resolution in order to gauge (he genuineness of the Government’s sympathy 
towards poor peasants. The Congress wanted by the passage of the resolution to 
benefit the poor agricnltnrists who cultivated their lands themselves. The Premier, 
the hon. Sir Sikandar Hyat Rhan explaining the Government’s standpoint, said 
that, carried to its logical conclusion, the argument could be used against taxing any 
industry in which the proprietor invested capital in installing machinery or otherwise. 
"What tho Government wanted to do was to give relief where relief was due, that is, 
to the poor man. But Chahi rate-payers were not all poor or down-trodden. There 
were rich men among them and by accepting the resolution, both the rich and the 
poor alike among this class would benefit wnile the poor among other classes, such 
^ Nehari zamindars, would be without the much-needed relief. 

The amendment was carried by 76 votes to 30 and the resolntion, as amended, 
was earned without a division. 

HEPEESENIAnON IN TaBIFF BoABD 

^^fiDommending that due representation bo given to the consumers’ 
and growers interests on the Tariff Board by the Government was next pa.ssed. The 
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mover, a member of the Unionist Party, declared that the Province suffered heavily 
owing to the neglect of the interests of growers and consumers. The Congress 
Party’s spokesman, Mr. Dunichand expressed the opinion that it was wrong to seek 
representations on a body of e.vperts. The hon. Ohoudhunj Sir Chhotii Ram^ 
Minister for Development, admitted that protection for national industries was 
necessary but it should be given on certain conditions and within specified limits. 
These limits had been transgressed on the Board. The House then adjourned till the 4th. 

Motor Tbafpio Offences Bill 

4tli. JULY : — Due to technical flaws the consideration was postponed to-day of the 
Motor Traffic Offences Bill, which sought to obviate the necessity of a motorist who 
committed an offgUce away from his home town being present at his trial himself. 
When the Hon. Sir Sunder Singh Maiithia, Minister in charge moved that the 
Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration, Mr. Manilal 
Kalia, a Congress member objected to the motion. He argued that by passing this 
legislation even a European British subject could be tried by a third class magistrate 
which the present law did not permit. Therefore, under the Government of India 
Act, the Punjab Government should have taken the previous permission of the 
Governor-General before proposing to change the criminal law affecting Europeans. 
Sir Shahabuddin, the Speaker agreeing with the view put forth in reply by the 
Advocate-General, Mr. Jlf. Sleem that in framing the rules the Government would 
keep in mind the relevant sections of the Government of India Act, disallowed the 
objection, postponed the consideration of the Bill and adjourned the House. 

Lansitaoe in the Leoislathres 

5th. JULY A ruling was given to-day by the Speaker, Sir Shahabuddin when 
Dr, Oopichand Bhargava, the Leader of the Opposition and the hon. Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan., Leader of the House expressed a desire that the members should be 
allowed to speak in the national language as the use of the English language was 
causing hardship and some did not understand it at all. Both Dr. Bhargava and the 
Premier spoke in Hindustani while making their submission. The point of order 
arose when the hon. Mr. Manohar Lai, Revenue Minister moved for consideration of 
the Punjab Land Alienation Amendment Bill ag. reported by the Select Committee 
and Dr. Bhargava began addressing the House in Hindustani. The Speaker gave the 
following ruling : — “Now that almost every Chamber in India has interpreted for 
practical purposes Section 85 of the Government of India Act, 1935, in the way they 
have done and this being the solitary House in the whole of India not doing justice, as 
others, to the language of the Province, if you Gentlemen want it, 1 shall accept your 
reasoning that you are unable to express yourselves in English as ably and efficiently 
as you would like, and will allow such of you as are convinced they are 
unable to express themselves in English to speak in the language of the Province”, 

Punjab Land Alienation Amend. Bill 

Rai Bahadur Alukund Lai Puri then moved that the Punjab Land Alienation 
Amend Bill, as it had emerged from the Select Committee, be circulated for opinion, 
contending that the Bill had undergone vital changes in the Select Committee and 
circulation was all the more necessary now because it had not been given sufficient 
publicity in its original form. Sir Ookul Chand Narang, producing a bundle of 
telegrams, letters and representations sent to him, declared that the measure was 
obnoxious to all classes of people. He warned the Premier that if he ignored these 
representations, he would be digging the grave of his Government, as no autonomous 
Government could subsist on injustice. The hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
Premier opposed the motion for circulation. The motion for circulation was rejected 
and the motion for consideration was passed withont any one challenging a division. 
The Bill was then discussed clause by clause and for over an hour, a number of 
minor amendments to Clause 3 were considered and disposed of. The House 
then adjourned. 

Gth. JULY : — Resuming discussion on the Bill to-day, an important amendment 
designed to prevent retrospective effect being given to the clause declaring all 
benami transactions void, was moved by Sir _(?. C. Narang and spiritedly debated 
upon. Dr. Narang in a vigorous speech explained that benami transactions had been 
tolerated year after year by previous Governments in which many present Ministers 
also held office. Raja Ghaznafar AH, in a strong defence of the Government’s 
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position, contended that the amendment was out of order because it went against 
the clause itself. Eai Bahadur Mukundlal Puri quoted a judgment of Sir Shaha- 
buddin which he held proved that benami transactions were not hitherto held illegal 
but had been recognised perfectly legal and valid. The Premier, in a brief reply, said 
that the bill also intended that authorities empowered under tho act should try to dis- 
cover which of the transactions were dishonest and went against provisions of the 
land alienation aot and which did not set aside those which were dishonest. 
The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 81 votes to 10. The Congress 
remained neutral, while the majority of Raja Narendranath’ s party voted for the 
amendment. 

Sir Ookul Chand Narang moved another amendment to the effect that mort- 
gages and leases of less than twenty years’ standing should not be interfered with 
by the Bill. Mr. Mir Maqhool Mahmood, on behalf of the Government, opposed 
it on the ground that the Government did not like to be an abettor of illegal 
transactions for twenty years. The amendment was rejected. A number of amend- 
ments were then moved and rejected and the House adjourned. 

Tee Mosevlesdehs’ EEOisTRiiio.v Bmi. 

Sth. JULY :—Sir Sikandar Bijnt Khan, Premier, made an important announce- 
ment to-day while speaking on a Government Bill. He said that the Government 
were determined to place agriculturist money-lenders on a par with non-agriculturist 
money-lenders. "With that end in view, the Premier said the Government pro- 
posed to bring forward a Bill controlling agriculturist money-lenders and until 
that was enacted they would not place on the statute book the present money- 
lenders’ Bill, which sought to control money-lending by non agricnltnrists. 

BESirruTiON of MoRiGiGED Lands Bill (Cosid.) 

The Opposition made renewed efforts to-day to hold up the Eestilution of 
Mortgaged l^ands Bill. They moved that the Bill as it had re-emerged from the 
Select Committee be recommitted. The debate was remarkable for what was 
probably the longest speech delivered hitherto dnring the session. It was made by 
Mr. Deshbandhu R. Oupta, a journalist member of the House, who moved for re- 
committal and spoke with sustained vigour for over an hour and half in Urdu. Mr. 
Gupta strongly objected to the discriminatory provision that only certain types of 
mortgages should be set aside in this way. He wanted that the Bill should" apply 
to all mortgages and should exclude from the benefit of restoration all big landlords 
living on unearned income and e.xclude destitute_ mortgages whose main subsistence 
was derived from mortgaged land. The Premier, Sir Sikandar ffyat Khan, 
attempted to dispel the fear that the Bill was likely to' help big zamindars. There 
were only seventy-five really big zamindars in the province, who paid revenue 
between one thousand and five thousand rupees and of these only twenty-one 
would be effected by this Bill, Judging by these figures, could the House sincerely 
believe that the Bill would help big landlords at the expense of small ones ? The 
motion for recommittal was rejected and the Revenue Minister's motion that the 
Bill be taken into consideration was passed. The House then adjourned till the 11th. 

Monetlenders’ Registration Bill (Conid.) 

mb. JULY: — The Premier moved to-day that the Registration of Money 
lenders Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, by taken into considera- 
tion. Mr. Sitaram, a memfier of the Ministerial Party moved that the Bill 
be circulated for opinion by 1st October. MirMaqbool Mahmood, Parliamentary 
Secretary made it clear that the Bill dealt with professional money lending 
and therefore, there was no need for differentiation such as the previous 
speaker had urged. The penal clauses would come into operation only in oases of 
wilfnl evasion and not otherwise. There were 55,000 money lenders in the Punjab, 
which was, thus, a province more seriously affected by the problems attendant on 
uncontrolled money-lending than any otlier province in India. Every one of these 
money-lenders had on an average three hundred debtors whose lives and happiness 
they held in the hollow of their hands. Mr. Devaraj Sethi, moving for the recom- 
mittal (It the Bill to a Select Committee said that this motion would not make any 
difference for it would not be placed on the Statute Book until a similar measure 
covering agnonltnrists w^ passed which could not be done this session. He urged 
the recommittal because he was sure that tho measure was a political measure and 
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not an economic one for benefltting the poor agricnltarists. Sir Gokul Chand Narana 
declared that even impartial people who had watched the progress of this Bill were 
convinced that it was being rushed through. The Bill, as it had emerged from the 
Select Committee, deprived the people of the right of carrying on money-lending 
business in the form of a company. He farther esamined the provisions of the Bill 
and declared that the Government’s proposals were one sided in favour only of the 
debtor. Closure was applied and the Premier, the hon. StV Sikander Hyat Khan replied 
to the debate. Sir Sikander said that one member had urged that previous debts should 
be escluded from the provisions of the Bill. The Premier e-tplained that the Bill 
did not affect previous debts until the money-lenders committed irregularities. 
Moreover, if the irregularity was a stray case and was in respect of a small sum, he 
was still given an opportunity of appealing to the Commissioner against the forfeiture 
of his licence. The proposed legislation was much more lenient than the English 
Act in several respects. The Government were not rushing it through as it had been 
befop the public for over 15 years and the Government had already received the 
opinions of 400 public associations and a large number of individuals. Proceeding, 
the Premier^ said that the Bill sought to control agriculturist money-lending also un- 
less the agriculturist advanced money to his own tenant, for his own land. Thus, the 
agriculturist and non agriculturist money-lenders were both put on the same level. 

Land Alienation tSan. Amend.) Bill 

In accordance with the announcement made by the hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 
Premier on Friday last that the Government were determined to place the agricultu- 
rist money-lender on a par with the non-agriculturist money-lender, a Bill called the 
Punjab Alienation of Land (Third Amendment) Bill was brought forward by the 
Premier. The Bill proposed to amend the Punjab Alienation of Land Act in such 
a way as to provide that no member of an agricultural tribe shall make a permanent 
alienation of any portion of his land to a member of the same tribs or to a tribe in 
the same group within five years of the date of repayment in full by the debtor (the 
former) of any loan advanced to him by such creditor (the latter ). 

Monetlesoers’ Eeoisiration Bill (Contd.) 

12th. JULY; — The debate on the Money-lenders’ Bill clause by clause was taken 
up to-day. A long series of araeiidraents were attempted by the Opposition, but only a 
few of them were (passed. The Congress Party generally took no decisive part in 
the discussions and on one important division of the day remained neutral. The 
Premier accepted the amendment of Mr. Hira Lai (Congress) which e.^oluded from 
the meaning of a loan, “an advance made in kind by a landlord to his tenant for 
purposes of husbandry, provided the market value of the return does not exceed 
the market value of the advance as estimated at the time of advance. Another 
amendment, moved by tala Muktmd Lai Pari which was also accepted by the 
Government, defined that a deposit made by an employee with an employer as 
security was not a loan within the meaning of this Act. The House divided on the 
amendment to the effect (hat a loan advanced to a trader by anyone should not fall 
within the provisions of the Act. Only seven voted for and eighty against the 
amendment, the Congress Party not voting. 

Among a few Opposition amendment accepted _ was one moved by Sir Gokul 
Chand Narang. This related to a sub-clause, which included tha words “his 
husband or wife.’’ Sir Gokul Chand caused laughter when he suggested that he had 
not heard of any man having a husband and added that if however tbe Government 
benches insisted on retaining the words intact, he had no objection. Eventually the 
word “his” was agreed to bo deleted. A keen debate followed on the amendment 
moved by Lala Sitaram, a Ministerialist, to the effect that the provisions of the 
Aot shall not apply to an unregistered money-lender who “winds up his business of, 
money-lendiug and does not renew any existing loan nor advances any fresh loan 
after the oommenoement of this Aot, but oonfiues himself to the realtptmn his 
outstanding loans, subsisting before the commeuoemeut of this Act. bir Gofcul 
Chand Narang further elaborated the point and argued that the Premier hal been 
declaring repeatedly that his object was to weed out dishonest monoy-lenaers. Xf 
certain money-lenders wished to weed themselves out, why .should obstacles be 
placed in their way by requiring them to get themselves registered ? 

Tbe Premier emphatically ' rebutted the contention that tbe Bill was intend^ to 
wipe out debt. Its object was regulation in the interests of honest money-lenders. 

85 
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Only dishonest money-lenders would like to close business after the oommenoement 
of this Aot, but even they were given a period of three years after the Act to 
realise their past debts. They were only required under the Act to register them- 
selves and take out licences. But if the amendment was passed, the result would 
be that a dishonest money-lender would be under no obligation to register himself 
and so even if he continued his fraudulent transactions after the oommenoement of 
the Act, he would be in no danger of his methods being brought to light in a court 
of law. The amendment was rejected without a division. 

14th. JULY The Opposition concentrated their attack on the Governments 
intention to reserve to themselves the rule-making powers under the Bill, parti- 
cularly with regard to the conditions on which licence to money-lenders are to be 
granted. Sir Gokul Cliand Narang moved an amendment, suggesting a reduction 
of the registration fee from Es. 5 to Re. 1. The Premier, the hon. Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan, pointed out that the proceeds from the registration fee were required 
to create the necessary machinery to work the Aot. The amendment was lost. 

A series of amendments, seeking to lay down the specific periods during which 
licences should be valid, were admitted. Strong opposition was voiced by Sir 
Gokul Chand Narang, Lala Dunichand, Lala Mukund Lai Puri and others to leaving 
the power to fir the period of a licence in the hands of the executive as the Bill 
proposed to do. It was urged by some that at least live years should be fired 
as the period of a licence while another wanted that a licence should be tenable 
for such a period as the licensee himself wanted. The Premier emphasised that 
these fears were unfounded as the Collectors would be strictly bound by the rules 
which the Government would frame. The amendment was lost. 

By another amendment, Lala Danicliand urged the deletion of words, which It 
was contended, suggested that the conditions of grant and the renewal of licences 
would be laid down by the Colleotois. The Premier strongly refuted the suggestion 
that the Government intended to leave it to the Collectors to impose what conditions 
they liked. It was the Government who would lay down the conditions. He 
also pointed out that it was the general practice in all oases of this nature for the 
Government to reserve to itself the rule-making powers. This amendment was also 
lost. An important Government amendment, moved by Raja Ohaznafar Ali Khan, 
Parliamentary Secretary, was next passed without any speeches. The amendment 
made it clear that “the punishment provided in this Act will not be inflicted 
upon any person (money-lender) who is convicted for infringing the provisions of 
this Bill prior to the time this Act comes into force.” 

A series of amendments were next moved for reducing the punishments which the 
Bill sought to inflict on money-lenders for committing offences under the Bill, but 
they were rejected. The House sat till 9 p. m. and completed discussion on (jiause 
6, which was passed as amended. 

15th. JULY : — 'With regard to Clause 9 doubts were expressed to-day whether the 
Government’s intention of not punishing money-lenders for offences committed before 
the coming into force of the Act was fully clear. Both the Government and the Oppo- 
tion admitted that the clause as it stood was ambiguous. On the motion of the 
Premier, the hon. Sir Sikandar Eyat Khan the House substituted a new clause 
in place of Clause 9. When the clause was under consideration, Lala Sitaram moved 
that the Bill should come into operation two years after publication in the Govern- 
ment Gazettes. The Premier explained that some time would be spent by the 
Government in going through numerous formalities. Moreover, under the provisions 
of the Bill, dishonest money-lenders would get from three to six years time to 
wind up their business. So far as honest money-lenders were concerned, the 
Government were determined to go out of their way to help them. The amendment 
was defeated. 

Rapid progress was then made with the Bill. Clause 10 containing a provision 
for “the further _ registration and licensing of a money-lender after the expiry of 
the period for which the license was cancelled,” was adopted without any amend- 
House commenced consideration of clause 11. There, was a division on 
bir U. C, Karang's amendment to the last clause to include in the Bill a provision 
u V . rules made by the Government under the Bill should be 

was” ryeotefby 92 v^t’eTlo 3L ^he amendment 
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"When all the clauses were disposed of, the House agreed to the motion of the 
Premier for referring the Bill to a drafting oommitteo for examining the Bill with 
a view to suggesting consequential amendments and presenting their report by 
to-morrow. The House then adjourned. 

Anii-Benami Tbansactioss Bill 

16th. JULY Ou a motion from the Chair the Assembly to-day passed consequential 
amendments which the drafting committee had proposed to the Anti-Benami Transac- 
tions Bill. The Inn. Sir Sunder Singh Maiithia moved that the Bill, as amended, be 
passed. Rai Bahadur Mukund Lai Puri^ in a fighting speech, objected to what ha 
called the expropriation of the people’s property under the' protection of law. He 
characterised (he Bill as a revolutionary measure. It sought to unsettle settled contro- 
versies. Sir Gokulchand Narang said that by these Bills, the Government were trying 
to follow the policy of pushing down one community and pulling up another community 
in order to effect a general levelling up. The Government had administered no warning 
to people hitherto that these transactions were wrong and even the High Court had 
not held them illegal. Despite all that, the Government were coming forward with a 
Bill declaring that these transactions wore null and void and giving their Bill restros- 
peotive effect. Malik Barkat Ali refuted Sir G. C. Narang’s arguments and declared 
that the Bill was not retrospective as had been contended but was merely declaratory. 
It merely sought to make the law clear with regard to bcnami transactions, which 
had been banned by the original Land Alienation Act and would be held to bo 
invalid under the existing law in any court. He pointed out that the Laud 
Alienation Aot embodied the policy that land should never pass out of the possession 
of the socio-economic group known as the agricultural class in the Punjab. 
Mr. Ajit Singh, speaking from the Congress benches, caused a surprise when 
amH enthusiastic Miuisterialist cheers, he declared that the Congress Party fully 
supported the Bill and they went further and demanded non-agriculturist holders of 
land who had come by that laud as the result of benami transactions should bo 
punished. Sir Sihand'ir reiterated his denial that the Bill sought to give retrospective 
effect to the Aot. The Bill merely intended to plug up loopholes. The Premier 
claimed that the Bill did not contravene the undertaking given by the late Sir 
Fazli Hussain and reiterated that they would not allow the scope of the Land 
Alienation Aot to bo extended or restricted. But ho hinted that changed conditions 
in the country and the pressure of opinion of the masses outside the House might 
force the Government to go beyond the Act in future. He realBrraed the policy 
that no land belonging to au agiiculturist should pass into the hands of a non-agrjcul- 
turist except under the provision which allowed 20 years’ enjoyment of an agricul- 
turist land by a non-agriculturist for debts duo from the agriculturist. The Premier 
asked why, while this straightforward course was open to the non-agriculturist, ho 
should resort to the backdoor method of a benami transaction. The Premier made 
the announcement that during the four months during which Tohsildars had boon 
investigating in the province, they had unearthed no loss than 6,697, oases, which 
were suspected to be benami transactions, of which 2,473 oases wore being recom- 
mended for review. 

The Bill passed the third reading without division. 

Montiy- Lenders’ Registration Bill (Co.vrn.) 

Tho Premier next moved that the Money lenders’ Registration Bill bo passed. 

Raja NarendranatU, Leader of tho National Progressive Party, a group forming 
part of tho Government, opposed tho motion. While admitting that some opinions 
had been collected on tho Bill in the Punjab some years back, ho held they were 
not made available to tho House for basing tho provisions of the Bill thereon. Tho 
Bill would, ho thought, turn money-lenders into pawn-brokers with the result that 
borrowers would henceforth bo at .a great disadvantago in raising loans. 

Dr. 0. G. Marang declared that tho trading and money-lending classes should 
now understand that they could not expect any thing fiom the present Government 
The Bill, ho said, would destroy credit in trade and industry. It would set baok tho 
hands of the olock of political advance. 

Tho Premier, Sir Sikandcr TJyat Khan, replying vigorously, denied that 
tho Bill was either a class or a communal measure. It would apply equally to all 
classes and communities, to Banias as well as to I’athans, and as ho had already 
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announced he was determined to see that a Bill applying the provisions of this 
measure to agriculturist money-lenders was passed before the present Bill beoame an 
Act. He re-affirmed that an honest moneylender would find the measure a source of 
strength and help ; and casual lenders had been specifically excluded from the Act. It 
had been stated that the village money-lender was a simple person who would be 
unable to understand the law, but the Premier declared that those people with whom 
the money-lenders dealt were even more simple and unsophisticated. The Punjab 
Government had been trying to build up the structure of an agrarian legislation 
which would be beneficial without distinctiou of class. 

The House passed the third reading of the Bill and adjourned till the 18th. 

Lakd Alienation Amend. Bill 

The Assembly also passed without division the third reading of the Punjab 
Land Alienation Amendment Bill. 

Eestiiuiion of Mortoaged Lands Bill (Conid.) 

18th. JULY: — Constitution of the Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill, clause by 
clause, was taken up to-day. Several amendments were moved by the Opposition 
and were rejected by the House. One such amendment was moved by Sir Ooliul 
Ohand Narang with a view to applying the provisions of the Bill for the period 
even' after June 8, 1931. The amendment was pressed to a division and defeated 
by 90 votes to 38. Sir Gokul Chand Narang made another attempt to amend the 
Bill so as to ensure that lands should not bo returned to the original agricultural 
owners if the mortgagee had secured a decree or order for redemption. This amend- 
ment was also rejected. Sardar Bari Singh (Congress) moved an important amend- 
ment which sought to deprive those agriculturists who paid Rs. 300 or more in 
land revenue, of the benefit of the Bill. It was stated on behalf of the Opposition 
by several speakers that by passing this amendment, only poor zamindars would 
benefit and not the well-to do ones. On behalf of the Government, it was explained 
that the amendment in effect sought to deprive of the benefits of the Bill even 
those who owned ten acres of land and had monthly incomes of Rs. 75. The 
Premier assured the House that not a single Minister or Parliamentary Secretary 
would benefit from this legislation. The Premier pleaded that the amendment would 
not be an equitable step; for those who paid Rs. 301 as land revenue, would be 
deprived of the benefit of the Bill while those who paid Rs. 299 as land revenue 
plus Rs. 1,000 as income-tax would get the benefit. The amendment was defeated 
by 58 votes to 30. The House then agreed to the official amendment moved by 
Mir Maqhool Mahmood, which laid down that the oases arising out of this legislation 
should be decided by Collectors “specially empowered by the Government.” The 
Assembly then adjourned. • 

I9lh. JULY : — Consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, was resumed to-day. 
The House made rapid progress with the Bill and all the clauses having been passed, 
the bill as amended was entrusted to a drafting committee to suggest consequential 
amendments and report by Thursday. 

Police Lathi Charge in Ltallpuh Di. 

21*t. JULY Sardar Eari Singh (Congress) to-day moved that “The House do 
now adjourn to discuss a definite matter of urgent public imporlance. namely, 'the lathi 
c^rge by the police on unarmed and peaceful Kisans at Chak no. 254 Gangs 
Singhwala in Lyallpur District on July 15, in connection with the agitation against 
a reduction in the width of canal outlets, causing injuries to many innocent persons”. 
He deplored the Government's habit of defending “the most indefensible misdeeds 
of the police’’.^ He recapitulated the events leading to the alleged lathi charge by 
the police, basing his account on private reports received by him. The Premier, 
the hon. Sir Sihandar Eyat Khan, winding up the debate, said that the decision 
to re-model the distributory was taken by tho Advisory Committee at which repre- 
sentatives of the Distributory were present. His information was that tho agitation 
was engineered by a subordinate of the Canal Department and they were going to 
Mlo an enquiry as to whether that information was correct. His disappointment 
^ Opposition had some distorted figures and were basing Ibeir agitation 
the Premier reiterated that it was impossible for the (jovern- 
ment to give canal water to some people at (ho expense of others. The Govornmoat 
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had offered equitable terms ot settlemeut, but the Opposition did not wish to accept 
them because then the agitation would cease. As regards the death of a person 
named Kartar Singh, the Premier said that a sifting magisterial enquiry would be 
held into the circumstances of his death and if it was proved that death was due 
to maltreatment, the Government would impose drastic punishment on the culprit. 

EEsmuiiON OF Mohigaged Lands Bill (Conid.) 

Sir Sundar Singh Majithia next moved the third reading of the Restitution of 
Mortgaged Lands Bill. In doing so, he gave an assurance that if during the next two 
years of the working of this measure, some loop-holes were discovered, the Govern- 
ment would readily remedy them by bringing forward amendments. Sir Qokul 
Ghand Narang in a long speech enumerated tho principal defects of the proposed 
legislation. He said that the Bill was not based on any principle of justice or equity. 
The Government had advanced no ground for confining it to mortgages entered 
before the year 1901. It mortgages were not going to be safe, then what guarantee 
was there that the sales effected in the past would be safe ? Dr. Gopichand 
Bhargaya emphasised that though the Bill had been ostensibly brought to help the 
poor, it was really to help the rich zamindars who constituted the present 
Government. That was the reason why the Government did not plane 
statistics in support of the measure. The Premier, at the outset, referred to 
what he called the devices used by the Congress to engineer a furore and up-roar 
in the Province against the Bill. Hartals had been brought about by telling strange 
stories to shopkeepers. One of them was told that the Bill sought to check and 
control their daily earnings and accounts. The Premier said that some people had 
made attempts to give the agitation a communal colour. The Bill, he admitted, 
affected every community. It might affeot one community more than another, 
but that did not mean that it was a communal measure. He declared that the Bill 
was really aimed at helping the poor. It had not been designed to cover the 
period after 1901 as there had been no exploitation of agriculturists after that 
year, owing to the coming into force then of the Land Alienation Act. Replying 
to the arguments ot Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Sir Sikandar said that the creed of 
the Unionist Party was second to none in the country. The Premier said that the 
Party was trying to help the small peasants and labourers. He ridiculed the Congress 
attitude towards the Bill. The Congress Party had given such amendments as, if 
they were passed, would have defeated the object of the Bill by trying to lay down 
that its provisions should not apply to cases instituted by mortgagors before the 
Bill became law. The Premier warned the Congress Party that if it adopted uncons- 
titutional methods of agitation against this legislation in the Province, be would not 
allow the peace of the province to be disturbed. The third reading of the Bill was 
passed without a division. 


Land Alienation (3ed Asiend.) Bill 

The House next started consideration of the Land Alienation Act (Third Amendment) 
Bill clause by clause. All amendments, which were moved by the Opposition and 
opposed by the Government, wore rejected. While discussing the third clause, Sir 
Gohul Ghand Karang pointed out that there were loopholes in the clause, which 
would enable two agriculturist money-lenders working in collision to evade the 
provisions of the Bill, The Premier admitted that there was a loophole which, he 
promised, would be filled in the next session. He appealed to the_ members to pass 
tho clause as it was, so that the Bill might be passed expeditiously in order to 
enable the Government to place it on the Statute Book along with the Money- 
lenders’ Registration Bill. 

Consideration of the clauses was completed at 9-15 p. m. and the Bill was then 
entrusted to the Drafting Committee to submit consequential amendments, if nece- 
ssary, by 10 a. m. on the next day, the 22nd. July when the Bill was given the third 
reading and the House adiourned 'sine die. 

Winter Session — Lahore — 10th. November to 2nd. December 1938 

Adjournueni Mono.NS 

The winter session of the Assembly commenced at Lahore on tho lOth. Noy^ber 
1938 . There were no fewer than 16 adjournment motions, of which seven stood in tho 
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namo of Sardar Hari Singh. The firsf, which was to discuss the order to quit the 
Punjab by the first available train on Comrade Iqbal Singh and his externment 
from the Punjab, was disallowed by the Speaker as beirg not of urgent public 
importance. 

A heated discussion ensued on the third adjournment motion to raise “the criminal 
hooliganism” displayed by membeis of the procession of the bon. the Premier and 
the hon. the Minister for Development at Rohtak on October 7 last, resulting in 
injuries to a number of peaceful spectators. The membeis had to be called to order 
on several occasions. The Speaker ruled out the motion as the snbject matter 
thereof had not been corroborated. 

The House then discussed the adjournment motion of Sardar Hari Singh to 
discuss the notice served on Sardar Balwant Singh Dnkhia, General Secretary of 
the District Congress Commitleo of Hoshiarpur, under Section 8 of the Punjab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act for one year, interning him in Bains Kalan, his 
village, and restraining his political activities. The Piemier justified the action taken 
by the Government against Sardar Balwant Singh Dukhia as it was intended to 
stop the recurrence of teriorism. He assured the House that the utmost care was 
being taken in taking any action against political workers. The motion, being put 
to vote, was rejected by' 61 votes to 27. The House then adjourned. 

Famine in Hissar 

_ 12th. NOVEMBER : — Harrowing accounts of the distress eaused by famiue in 
Hissar district were given by members of the Opposition and the Government 
benches to-day iu the course of the discussion on an adjournment motion by Sardar 
Hari Sing relating to the subject. After two hours’ heated debate, the motion was 
rejected by 66 votes to 30. 

Official Business 

The House passed the Punjab Debtors Protection (Amendment) Bill with the 
amendment recommended by His Excellency, referred to a select committee the 
Punjab Alienation of Land Act (Fourth) Amendment Bill and also passed the Punjab 
State Aid to Industries (Amendment) Bill. It was explained that the first mentioned 
Bill had been recommitted to the House by His Excellency as the Law Department 
had, since the passing of the Bill, discovered that it went beyond the intention of 
the framers. The Bill was passed without discussion. 

Drtgs Control 

A motion by the hon. Mian Abdul Hayc sought that the following matters 
enumerated in the provincial legislative list be regulated by an Act of the Federal 
Legislature : — Trade and commerce within the province and the production, supply 
and distiibution and adulteration of drugs, medicines and biological products. The 
Minister explained that this was in pursuance of the undertaking given by the 
Punjab Government in common with other Provincial Governments that they would 
adopt a resolution on the above lines. 

Multan Communal Clash and After 

14ih. NOVEMBER Charges and counter-charges were made by the members 
of the Opposition Party and the Government against each other for being 
responsible for creating a situation which led to the communal clash at Multan 
in October last, in the course of the discussion to-day on the adjournment 
motion of Munshi Earilal relating to the disturbance. Members of the Oppo- 
sition Parties accused the Ministers of having delivered provocative speeches, 
which led to the strained relations between the two communities. Replying 
to the debate, the Premier, the hon. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, read a lengthy 
statement, reviewing the circumstances culminating in the trouble at Multan and 
complemented the local officers on averting a riot with a minimum of force. The 
Government, said the Premier, were considering the posting of a huge punitive 
police at Multan, which was a dangerous district in the Province. The Premier 
assured the House that sufferers would be adequately compensated and culprits 
brought to book. The motion was lost by 66 votes to 33. 

Electricity and Guedwaba Bills 

The House then passed the Punjab Eleotrioity Bill and the Sikh Gurdwaras 
(Amendment) Bill. 
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The hen. Sir Chhotu Bam, Development Minister, next introduced the Paniab 
Agrioultural Produots Markets Bill. Sardar Sahib Sardar Santokh Singh moved 
an amendment for the oiroulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion thereon. The 
discussion had not concluded, when the House adjourned. 

Lathi Charge at Ajnala 

15th. NOVEMBER t— The discussion on the adjournment motion of Sardar Sohan 
Singh Joah, relating to “the lathi charge by the police on a peaceful gathering of 
the peasants at Ajuala (in the district of Amritsar) on the occasion of the Pre- 
mier’s visit to the place” on August 10, was marked by stormy scenes, in which 
the Speaker had to call the House to order several times. Speaking on the adjourned 
motion, the Opposition speakers said that the Government were using the Police for 
party propaganda and that the Government, instead of taking the police to task 
whenever they were exceeding their powers, always shielded them. They also 
alleged that the police brought tear-gas to deal with one of the Congress meetings. 
The Premier, refuting both the charges, said that the Government were never 
slow to take action when the police exceeded their powers. The Opposition, how 
ever, he said, indulged in criticism of the police in season and out of season. In 
the case referred to the police were trying to keep Congressmen apart from the 
Unionist meeting so as to prevent a clash. For this purpose they pushed back a 
small number of Congressmen and there was a mild cane charges. The Government 
had no arrangement for using tear-gas, though he wished that all big cities should 
be equipped with tear-gas to enable the police to disperse unruly crowds. After 
two hours’ heated discussion the motion was put to vote and rejected by 63 
votes to 31. 

AORIOHLinRAE PRODUCTS MARKETS BiLL (Co.N’TD ) 

Discussion on the amendment for the circulation of the Markets Bill, which 
commenced last evening, continued the whole of to-day and was adjourned. 

16th. NOVEMBER -.—Sardar Santokh Singh, Leader of the Independent 
Party, moved a dilatory motion to-day for circulation of the Punjab Agricultural 
Products Marketing Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, for eliciting opinion 
thereon by January 31 next. Replying Sir Ghhottu Ram said that the Punjab 
Ministers were charged by the Opposition benches with getting high salaries. The 
Congress Ministers, he said, were also not drawing less than the Punjab Ministers’ 
salaries. Referring to a minister in a Congress Province, Sir Chhottu Ram said, that 
although a Congress Minister drew Rs. 5CX) as his salary, the salary of his household 
establishment amounted to over Rs. 500 and his house rent to about Rs. 400. 
Besides this, he had at his disposal three motor cars. This statement of the 
Minister caused an uproar in the House. Dr. Satyapal, challenging the statement 
of the Minister, said that it was a lie. He added that he would not tolerate defa- 
mation of their Ministers in the Congress Provinces. Sir Chhottu Ram and the 
Premier protested against the use of the word “lie” by Dr. Satyapal and urged 
the Speaker to ask Dr. Satyapal to withdraw his word. Dr. Satyapal thereupon 
substituted the word “incorrect” in place of “lie”. The Speaker appealed to the 
House to use more dignified language. He also requested the Minister not to refer 
to the Congress Ministers. The dilatory motion was lost by 79 votes to 7, the 
Congress Party remaining neutral. 

Strong support for the cause of the tiller of the soil by Ditcan Chamanlal 
and an able defence of the Bill as a whole by the Development Minister were the 
main features of the debate when the House proceeded to the consideration of 
amendments for inserting new clauses. Two such amendments were ruled out and 
over a score were not moved. Discussion ensued on tho amendment of Chhaudhuri 
Tika Ram, which aimed at vesting the final authority in the Collector for deciding 
whether any person was a grower or not. Ditoan Chamanlal opposed the amend- 
ment as it would arm the Executive with inordinate powers. Sir Chhottu Ram 
replying, said that occasions would arise in tho working of the Act when it would 
be necessary to decide whether an individual was a grower or not, and in such 
circumstances there was need for some agency to decide tho issue. The amendment 
was pressed to a division and declared carried by CO votes to 19. Tho Assembly then 
adjourned. 
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NOVEMBER : — Most of the afternoon session was devoted to the considera- 
tion of the issue whether a “proviso” was a new clause or an amendment , The 
question arose over the amendment proposed by Sardar Sahib Sardar Santokh Singh 
which was in the form of a proviso to a danse. The Speaker quoting extensively 
from the House of Commons debates ruled that a proviso was not a clausa 
inasmuch as it did not seek to substitnte one danse for another. 


Dischaege of Panchatat Officees 

Chowdhri Kartar Singh’s adjournment motion relating to the discharge of 19 
panchayat officers was lost without a division. The Opposition alleged that the 
offioers'in question were discharged to make way for supporters of the Unionist 
Party. Refuting the allegations, Major the Ron. Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana 
explained that the panchayat officers who had been discharged wore incompetent and 
two of them were corrupt. He assured the House, however, that the vacancies caused 
would be filled by members of the same caste as the former incumbents. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

SuPPLEMENTART DeMASDS FOR GRANTS 


21ft. NOVEMBER; — Supplementary demand for Rs. 1.00,000 under the veterinary 
head for the purchase of fodder for the Government Cattle Farm at Hissar, owing 
to severe famine conditions prevailing at Hissar, was granted without much 
discussion to-day. 

The House granted two demands, one under “General Administration” aggregating 
to Hs. 1.22,000 and the other under Public Health of Es. 3,25,000. Chaudhry Krishna 
Gopat Dutt moved a token cut of Es. 103 in the sum of Eg. 75,000 demanded 
under the first head on account of travelling and daily allowances of members, for 
the purpose of criticising the Government’s policy in incurring such expenditure. 
He opined that considerable time and money was ' wasted daring the Simla session, 
as the only legislation worth mentioning that was passed then was the Money- 
lenders’ Bill. The Premier emphasised that a single day’s session cost Es. 4,000 and 
if the Opposition would co-operate with the Government concentrating on major 
issues and ignoring minor items, _ considerable saving could be effected. The motion 
was put and lost without a division. 

The House then proceeded to discuss a demand for Rs. 40,000 under the 
industries head for opening a workshop at the Hosiery Institute, Ludhiana. Sardar 
Kapoor Singh moved a token cut to impress upon the Government the need to 
purchase Indian-made goods for the workshop and to urge that students from rural 
areas should he given special preference in respect of admissions. Sir Chhottu Ram, 
Minister for Development, replying to the debate said that cotton yarn, silk yarn 
and half the woollen yarn used in the Institute were made in India. Only half of 
the woollen yarn which was not available in India was being imported from foreign 
countries. He, however, assured the House that the whole sum of Rs. 40,000 which 
the House was asked to vote would be spent on the purchase of raw materials. The 
cut motion was rejected without a division. 

Mr Ch. Krishna Gopala Dutt moved a cut motion to raise a discussion on the 
subject of the creation of an Industrial Research Fund. Ho complained that the 
Fond was inadequate The British Government, he said, had set apart one million 
pounds for the research fund. The money which the Punjab Government was ear- 
marking for research work in the Punjab, which was a backward province in respect 
of industries, was insufficient. Mr. Desk Bandhu Gupta urged the Government to 
work in co-operation with other provinces. Sir Chhoiu Ram, winding up the debate, 
assured them that he would give his most careful consideration to the suggestions 
made by the Opposition. The Minister did not agree with the suggestion made by 
Mr. Gopal Dutt for discouraging the export of raw material. He said that they 
would continue exporting surplus raw materials after meeting their demands. He 
assured the House that the Government would see that as much raw material as 
possible was used in this Province. Sir Chhotu Ram admitted that the money 
earmarked for the Research Fund was inadequate, but he said the House must 
congratulate^ the Government on setting apart such a huge sum in these days of 
financial stringency. The out motion was rejected without a division. 


Land Auesation (4th. Amend.) Bill 

T ; — The Assembly passed to-day the Pnnjab 

Land (Fourth Amendment) Bill. The Bill sought to remove 


, Alienation of 

certain technical flaws 
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which were found in the Punjab Alienation of (Third Amendment) Bill, passed In the 
Simla session of the Assembly and to allow a person to appeal to the Commissioner 
against the order of the Collector. 

Aoriculthral Prodcoe Markets Bill 

During a three-hours discussion on the Punjab Agricultural Produce Markets Bill, 
the Assembly was able to pass only one sub-clause. There were 18 amendments to 
the snb-clause. One of them, which aimed at restricting the definition of the terra 
“grower” to the actual tiller of the soil, was rejected by 95 votes to 37. Another 
amendment, moved by Diivan Chaman Lai on behalf of the Congress Party, which 
aimed at eliminating the partners of a firm of dealers or brokers from the scope of 
the definition of the term “grower” was accepted by the Government. The mover 
said that the intention of the Congress Party was to eliminate those from the defi- 
nition of the word “grower”, who were not tillers of the soil. The amendment was 
opposed by the Independent Party. A third amendment which sought to include in 
the definition of a “grower" one who “works as a dealer or a broker, or is other- 
wise engaged in the business of disposal or of the storage of agricultural produce," 
was rejected without a division. Sardar Sihib Sardar Sant Singh, Leader of the 
Independent Parly, moving the amendment, emphasised that a grower, who happened 
to work as a dealer or stored agricultural products, should not be excluded. The 
hnn. Sir Chottu, Ram, Minister for Development, opposing the amendment, said that 
if dealers or brokers were allowed to be included in the definition of "growor”, 
the result would be the existence of a loophole and the main purpose of the Bill 
would bo defeated. The House at this stage adjourned till the 28tb. 

28th. NOVEMBER A lively debate ensued on the amendment of Ohoudhri 
Krishna Oopal Duit to resfriot the notified market area to a radios of five miles from 
the market centre. The opposition was anxious, he said, that the Government should 
not assume powers that were later liable to abuse. Sir Gkhotu Ram, Minister for 
Development, replying, revealed that the Government would support an amendment 
already tabled to delete the words “comprised in a district”, which would show that they 
did not oonteraplato declaring as notified market area an entire district or even a 
lhana, but the normal market aiea and its neighbourhood, so as to ensure that tho 
grower got a fair price for his produce. The amendment w,as pressed to a division 
anil lost by 73 voles to 29. 

Clause 2 relating to definition was put to vote and was passed by 67 votes to 33. 
Clause 3 of the Bill providing for the issue of a notification of the intention to 
exercise control over the purchase and sale of agricultural produce in a specified 
area was passed in an amended form. Discussion on clause 4 was proceeding when 
the House adjourned. 

29th, NOVEMBER Discussion on amendments to Section 4 of the Bill left over 
yesterday, occupied the House to-day. Two araeudmenls having been accepted, one in a 
modified form, by the Government, iho Speaker rnled that nearly ten amendments of 
a similar character should be discussed together. Tho central idea of these amendments 
was to exclude retailers from tho purview of tho Bill. Congress and other Opposition 
speakers made an impassioned pica for the e.xolusion of the average shopkeeper and 
the small retailer from tho provisious of the Act. They pointed out that nowhoro 
in tho country were these classes of traders asked to take out a license and tho 
Government should not arm themselves with this power, which was liable to abuse. 
Tbe Government, they urged, should not go beyond the scope of tho Bill. Tho 
Leader of the House and other speakers from the Ministeria!_boDohc.s made it clear 
that the measure was intended to stop malpractices prevailing in mandi.s and markets 
and Iho provisions should bo judged by the standard whether or not they would 
achieve this object. There was littie to choose between tho retailer and the whole- 
saler. The Premier assured the House that the bonoftde shopkeeper would not be 
affeoted and the Government bed tn’koe special power to grant exemption in deserving 
oases. Two araendmeuts were put to vote and were rejected and the House adjourned. 

Kos-omaAL Bills Jntrodcced 

l«l. DECEMBER Tbc Assembly met to-day to trans.act non-oQioial business 
for ilio first time during the session. Tho Bonso refused leave to Mian Jflikhar- 
uJdin to introduce tho Punjab Tenancy Amendment Bill, seeking to secure cer- 
tain rights to tenants and to Sardar Fratap Singh to introduce the Penjab Jliatka 
Meat Bill to remove restiefions on the preparation, use and sale of jhatka meat, 
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but granted leave to Sardar Ajit Singh to introduce the Punjab Postponement 
of Debt Eealisation Bill. 

Eedtjotion in 'Waiee Bates 

The House then proceeded to discuss resolutions. An animated debate ensued on 
the resolution of Mr. Bhimsen Sachar recommending to the Government that tho 
water-rate be reduced by fifty per cent. The mover contended that the Govern- 
ment were not entitled te get a return of 13 per cent from their water-rates while 
even the railways were not getting more than three per cent retnrn. The Premier 
pointed out that there were certain non-prodnotive canals in the Province, but 
conceded that some reductions in Abiana were necessary. Mr. Nurullah (Unionist) 
moved an amendment that the rate be reduced by 25 per cent. Sir Chhottu Bam, 
Minister for Development, replying, said_ that the Government had genuine sympathy 
for the ryots but they had to reckon with a loss of Es. 3 and one-fourth crores if a 
fifty per cent reduction was introduced. He had not concluded his speech when 
the House adjourned. 

2ni. DECEMBER Tho Assembly unespeotedly adjourned sine die to-day 
following a ruling by the Hon. Speaker that the Assembly would meet only 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays and the Hon. Premier thrrenpon 
declaring in that case that he _ would like it to adjourn sine die. Yotos 
were then taken and the House decided to adjourn sine die by 96 against 36 votes. 
Thus the threatened night sitting of the Assembly to-day and a non-stop _ sitting 
from 11 a. m. to-morrow morning with a view to dispose of tho Marketing Bill 
was not materialised. Tho House adjourned st'n e die. 

Acts Passed by the Punjab Assembly in 1937-38 

1. Punjab Minitters’ Salaries Act. (April 8, 1937) Determines the salaries of 
the Ministers. 

2. Punjab Legislative Assembly Speaker’s and Deputy Speaker’s Salaries Act. 
(April 12, 1937) Determines the salaries of the Sj)eaker and tho Deputy Speaker 
of tho Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

3. Punjab Legislative Astembiy (Removal of Disqualifications) Act. (July 15, 
1937) Provides that the holders o-f certain offices, o. g., Parliamentary and 
Private Parliamentary Sooretaries, Zaildars, Sufaidposhes, etc., shall not be disqualified 
for election to the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

4. Punjab Legislative Assembly (Allowances of Members) Act. t.Tuly 15, 1937) 
Determines the allowances to bo paid to the members of tho Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

5. Punjab Alienation of Land (Amendment) Act. (April 11 1938 ) To prohibit 
agricultural land being put to destructive use by a mortgagee or lessee without tho 
consent of the owner, and to reraovo ambiguity regarding the period for which 
temporary alienation of land belonging to a statutory ngriculturist judgment-debtor 
can be ordered by a Civil court. 

6. Suits Valuation (Punjab Amendment) Act (5IarcU 10, 1933) To Amend the 
Suits Valuation Act, 1837, in so far as it deals with plaints or memorials of nppe.als 
in suits by roversiouors under tho Punjab Customary Iaw for a declaration in 
respect of an alienation of ancestral land. 

7. Punjab Debtors’ Protection (Amendment) Bill (June 21, 1938) To prohibit 
execution of civil decrees by the appointment of a receiver to administer property 
which is protected from attachment or sale under tho Colonisation of Government 
Lands (Punjab) Act, 1912. 

8. Punjab Registration of Money lenders Act, (July IC, 1938) To establish oIToctivo 
control on tho business of money lending by compelling money-lenders to obtain lioences, 

9. Punjab Alienation of Land (Second Amendment) Bill (July 10, 1938) To 
nullify cortain sales and mortgages of land which wore effeotoJ in contravention of 
tlio intention of the Punjab Alienation of Laud Act of 1900. 

10. Punjab Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Act. (July 21, 1938) TO terminate 
old mortgages of land (effected before 1901 .and still subsisting) on payment of a 
reasonable compensation where necessary by tho mortgager to the mortgagee 

11. Punjab Alienation of Land iTMrd Amendment) Act. (July 22, 1933) To 
piaco tlio agnoulturisi money-lenders for tbo purposes of tho Punjab Alienation of 
I^nd Act, in the same posiiioh as non-agriculturist moncy-Iendors and check them 
from petmanently acquiring tho land of their agriculturist debtors. 



The C. P & Berar Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — Nagpur — 15th. September to Ist. October 1938 

Adjourksient Motion's 

Tbo autumn session of tbo C. P. & Berar Legislative Assembly commonood at 
Nagpur on the 15lh. September 1938, with the Hon. Mr, (?, S. Gupia, the Speaker 
in the Chair. Tlireo demonstrations outside and three adjournment motions inside 
the House were the features of the opening day's proceedings. Muslims staged a 
huge demonstration to protest against the Government’s primary education scheme 
known as the Vidyamandir scheme. Tho two other demonstrations were a sequel to 
the recent C. P. Ministerial episode and supporters of Dr. Kharo and the Congress 
Working Cornraitloe organised processions and marched to the Assembly Chamber. 
Elaborate police precautions were taken both outside and inside tho Assembly 
building with a view to preventing untoward incidents and disturbances."' 

In tho House, tho Speaker, Mr. G. S. Gupta ruled out of order two motions of 
adjournment, one seeking to discuss tho lack of provision for training in Urdu in 
tho Wardha Vidyamandir School and tho other regarding tho failure of crops in 
two taluks of Berar. Mr. B. G. Khapardo's motion of adjournment to discuss tho 
failure of Government to maintain peace and order at a public meeting in Nagpur 
last night was admitted by the Speaker though tho Premier, Pandit B. S. Stiukla 
objected as the matter was not important. Twouty-three members who supported 
leave being granted for discussion of tho motion, included tiro Congress members. 
Dr. Rharc and Air. A, AT. TJdhoji. 

The motion was debated for about two hours and was lost without a division. Mr. 
Khapardo moving it, slated that the Congressmen assembled at tho Town Hull last 
night captured tho public meeting which had been announced to bo held by pro- 
Kharo members. Disturbances occurred a little later and some persons were injured 


* Nearly 8,000 Jluslims participated in a demonstration to-day by tbo Muslim 
League with a view to protesting against tho Vidyamand r educational schomo. 
Carrying black flags, tho demonstrationists marched in a procession to tho Assembly 
Chamber. They were stopped by tho police as they reached tho Assembly where- 
upon tho demonstrationists moved on peacefully to an adjoining park. Later, they 
dispersed after tho Premier, Pandit Shukla, who beard their viewpoint patiently and 
o.vplainod tho Government plan in tho matter of giving effect to tho scheme. Tho 
Premier pointed out that tho Muslia aghatloa against tbo sahemo was aisguidod 
and misconceived and largely duo to ignorance of details of tho scheme. Tho 
Premier then read out a Government communique on tho subject folly explaining 
their plans. A special feature of tho schomo which removed tho Muslim griovanoo 
about absonco of provision for instruction in Urdu in primary schools, tho Premier 
declared, w.as that Urdu script was being tau'iht to all pupil te.achors at tho Wardha 
Vidyamandir training school so that thoy might be ablo to teach tho samo to Muslim 
boys admitted into Viclyamandirs. It was open to any Muslim, who objected to tho 
term Vidyamandir, to donate land for establishing nn Urdu school aod call it by 
another suitable name. The Premier hoped that tho unhappy controversy over the 
name "Vidyamandir" would not mislead Muslims and deprive them of benefits to bo 
derived from tbo scheme. Three or four AIusHm Le.aguo M. L. A.’s including Syed 
Rauf Shah, loader of tho Proviuoia'. Muslim League Boprd, participated in tho 
demonstration in which it was reported Muslims from mofnssil places also joined. 

Wliilo Muslim demonstrators wore almost pcacofnl, demonstr.ations over the Kharo 
episode organised by Dr. Kharo's adherents and the other organised by supporters of 
tho Congress Working Committee were marked by considerable excitement. Largo 
crowds joined the processionists who continneJ tho demonstrations for over three 
hours in tho precincts of the Assembly Chamber. Police bad to intervene several 
times to prevent clasbes between rival sections. Despite this, ten persons were 
injured. Fro-Kharo demonstrators raised slogans all,ackiog the Congress Working 
Committee. Some of them carried Hack flags while others held the Congress tri- 
colour flags and placards denouncing traitors. 
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as a conaequeneB of the clashes between rival sections. It was the duty of the police 
to intervene with a view to maintaining peace, and allow the original organisers of 
the public meeting, the pro-Khare. group, to proceed undisturbed with their meeting. 
He accused Congressmen of resorting to violence, to stifle opposition and _ said that 
even Qandhiji would feel sorry for the incidents that occurred last night. _ihe 
Premier, Pandit Shukla declared that he was satisfied after enquiries from various 
sources, apart from the police reports, that there were adequate police arrangements 
last night. His information was that there were no serious disturbances at the 
ing to warrant police intervention with a view to restoring order and peace. More- 
over, not a single complaint had been received by the police of anyone being serious- 
ly injured at the meeting. Non-violence was the cardinal principle of_ every Con- 
gressman. The Premier had no doubt that all those who owed allegiance to the 
Congress would strictly adhere to it. The Premier emphatically repudiated the charge 
that the Government had failed to maintain order and peace at the public meeting. 
Minister P. P, JUishra opposed the motion and said it was deplorable that difficulties 
had arisen over the recent G. P. Ministerial episode. They were trying their best to 
see if these could be composed. The House rejected Mr. Khaparde’s motion without 
division and adjourned. 

‘■Hou’ Riot in Jubbulpohe 

I 6 II 1 , SEPTEMBER Mr. Iftikhar AH sought the leave of the Houso to-day to 
discuss the failure of the Government to prevent riots in Jubbulpore during the last Holi 
festival. He said it was necessary that the House should have an opportunity to 
discuss the Government’s policy in this matter. The Speaker, Mr. (?. 8. Oupta^ 
white agreeing that the subject matter was important, thought that there was no 
such urgency about it to be discussed through an adjournment motion. The Speaker 
added that Mr. Iftikhar Ali had sufficient time to table a resolution on the subject 
after the Government’s communique announcing withdrawal of prosecutions had 
been issued. He therefore disallowed the motion. The Premier Pandit R. S. Shukla 
objected to permission being granted for disonssion of the motion on the ground tliat 
the matter at present was sub-judioe. 

Muslims and Vidtamandir Scheme 

Of the other five motions which sought to raise discussion on the Vidyamandir 
scheme of the 0. P. Government for spread of primary education in rural areas and 
its application to Muslims, four were not moved. Mr. if. M. ffuq, however, rose to 
seek permission to move his motion of adjournment to discuss the Government’s 
communique dated September 14, on the subject of Muslim agitation against the 
Vidyamandir scheme. After some discussion on the imporiauoe and urgency of the 
subject, the Speaker said he would give his ruling to-morrow on the point whether 
the motion was in order or not. 

PaiMApT Education Bill 

The House thereafter transacted official legislative business. On the motion of the 
Education Minister, Mr. S. V. Ookhale the Bill amending the Primary Education Act 
was circulated for eliciting public opintou thereon. The Bill empowered the Govern- 
ment to introduce compulsory education both for boys and girls in select areas. 

Db. Khake On His Resignation 

17tt. SEPTEMBER : — Dr. Khare, ex-Premier, sprang a surprise to-day when he 
asked permission of the Chair after question-hour to make a statement explaining the 
reasons and circumstances leading to his resignation of office. While Dr. Khare was 
reading his statement severely attacking the three Mahakoshal Ministers and memheis 
of the Congress High Command, the hon. Mr. D. P. ilishra. from the Government 
benches, rose on a point of order and enquired if the Chair had allowed Dr. Khare to 
make the statement. Mr. Misbra also objected to Dr. Khare criticising persons who 
were not members of the House and who were unable to defend themselves. 

The Speaker, Mr. G. S. Gupta observed that Dr. Khare’s desire to make a state- 
ment came to him as a complete surprise as the Chair had no previous intimation of 
It, nor was any request made to him by Dr. Khare to that effect. The Speaker lield 
tuat a resigned Minister had a right to offer a personal explanation to the House with 
me permiEsmn of the Chair, but such a statement should be in conformity with the 
dignity 01 the Honse and the language must not be offensive. He, therefore, requested 
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Dr. Khare to avoid the use of language not free from rancour and use chaste language. 
The Speaker further informed the House that he had granted permission to Dr. 
Share to make the statement. Mr. Mishra again rose on a point of order pointing 
out to the Chair that only the Minister who had resigned in consequence of a “no- 
confidence” motion was entitled to make such a statement. He haa no intention to 
question the ruling given by the Speaker, but requested him to reconsider it. On tho 
Speaker wishing to ascertain the sense of the House, the boa. Mr. D. R. Mehta spoke 
in support of Mr. Mishra, while four Congress members from tho Congress 
benches espressed their opposition to the objection taken by tho Ministers. Mr. R. 
M. Deshmukh^ Mr. V. ij. Jakatdar, Mr. T. J. Kcdar and Mr. V. R. Ratappa, Con- 
gress M. L. A.s, held that Dr. Khare had a right to make a statement on the subject 
of his resignation and that the Chair should allow him to proceed with it. Dr. E. 
Raghavendra Rao and Mr. B. O. Rhaparde from the Opposition benches also sup- 
ported this view, favouring Dr. Khare being allowed to have his say as a matter 
of right, which they asserted every resigned Minister had. While this discussion 
was m progress, the atmosphere in the House became tense and the Speaker had 
to appeal to the members repeatedly to maintain calm. The Speaker asked the members 
to address the Chair, confining their remarks to the issue before the House. 

Dr. Rhare then continued reading his interrupted statement. In the course of 
his lengthy statement Dr. Khare said he wished to acquaint the House with the 
causes that led to the dissolution of his Ministry. He complained that the Congress 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee resisted and checked all his efforts at wrecking and 
combating tho Constitution (the India Act of 1935), which he considered was tho 
real objective of the Congress in working the Reforms. As, for instance, Dr. Khare 
said, he did not get their support for his effort to declare January 26, Independenoo 
Day, as a publio holiday. They were enjoined not to do anything which was against 
the plain meaning of various sections of the Government of India Act, He charged 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee with having encouraged his colleagues “to intrigno 
against me and unseat me from the Premiership of the Province. When it became 
intolerable for him to work any longer, he took drastic steps against the three 
Mahakosal Ministers. He asserted that throughout the crisis H. E. the Governor 
acted on the advice of the Premier as leader of_ the majority party, which was tho 
only cQur.so open to a constitutional Governor in the circumstances. Ho concluded 
by thanking all sections of the House for the courtesy and consideration they had 
shown him as long as he was Loader of the House. 

Soon after Dr. Khare concluded, the Premier, Mr. R. S. Slntkla, Leader of the 
House, rose iu his seat and read out the letter of resignation which Dr. Kharo had 
written to H. E. tho Governor on July 23 as a result of consultations with members 
of the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee at Wardha, in which Dr. Khare 
admitted having acted hastily and committed an error of judgment and resigned. 
The Premier added that this letter of resignation was a complete answer to Dr. 
Khare’s statement to-day in the House and ho had nothing to add to it. The House 
then took up other business. 

ViDVAjiANDiR ScHEiiE— M uslim Walk-oui * 

All Muslim Lo.iguo raombers, numbering eleven, w.ilked out of tho House as a 
protest against a ruling given by the Speaker, Mr. O. S. Oupla, who disallowed a 
motion for tho ndjourument of tho House, fabled by Mr. M. M. Hug to discuss tho 
Government’s communique dated September 14, dealing with Muslim agitation 
against the Vidyamandir scheme (for the spread of primary education.) Tho Speaker 
had reserved hfs ruling on the admissibility of the motion yesterd.ay. After hearing 


* Mr. S. A. Rauf Shah, Leader of the Muslim League Party who along with ton 
followcr.s walked out of tho House as a protest against the Speaker’s ruling, in tho 
course of a statement said : ‘The Vidyamandir scheme is a most unnsnal and 
uncommon feature of the Qongress Government No other provinco h.as adopted it 
and the Muslims of C. P. cannot but feel that it is being inflicted on them bec.anso 
they are in a hopeless minority and because the m.ijority wishes to ride roughshod 
over them.” After alluding to tho Muslim Leagno demonstration near the Assembly 
Hull on Seplombor 15, ho said that the Government's communiqno of September 14 
on this Boherao vis-a-vis Muslim agitation against it, was “simply an outrage on tbo 
feelings of Mussalmans.” 
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Mr. Huq, who wanted to move the motion and the Government view-point, the 
Speaker held that there was no serious departure in Government policy as outlined 
in the original scheme and the Government’s communique of September 14, m the 
matter of its application to Muslims. The Speaker added that the matter could not 
form the subject of an adjournment motion. 

Mr. Eeshmukh On His Eesiqna,tion 

21st. SEPTEMBER Interest centred on a statement in the House to-day on the 
recent Ministerial episode by Mr. R. M. Deshmukh, ex-Minister. At the begin- 
ning, on a point of order by Mr. D. P. Mishra, the Speaker ruled that he 
would not permit Mr. Deshmukh to offer any remarks which could be 
construed as casting a reflection on the conduct of the Governor of the Province. 
Mr. Deshmukh assured the Chair that he had no intention to do so pd 
proceeded with his statement, which he took over forty minutes to finish. 

After reviewing the events leading to the resignation of the Khare Ministry, 

Mr. Deshmukh said that a recent statement by the Congress President, Mr. 

Sabhas Bose, made it necessary for him to explain the points touching his 
conduct in the episode and acquaint the House with the facts. Mr. Deshmukh 
declared that his support to Dr. Khare throughout the crisis had not been based 
on any linguistic grounds but because he was convinced that Dr. Kharo was 
constitutionally right in what he did. Had he at any time felt that Dr. Kharo 
was going wrong, he would promptly have withdrawn his oo-opetation._ He 
had not the slightest doubt that if the Congress High Command had any evidence 

of Dr. Khare’s complicity with the C. P. Governor, it would have pursued 

the matter against the Governor rather than make repeated accusations about 
it against Dr. Khare. To suspect that there was a deeplaid sinister plot in Dr. 

Khare’s resignation was to show lack of imagination and understanding. Referring 

to the charge of raising linguistic animosities, Mr. Deshmukh emphatioally 

denied that a Maharashtra “clique” was, as alleged, ever formed in the C, P. 
Cabinet headed by Dr. Kharo who, he asserted, never induced Mr. P. B. 
Gole to withdraw his suppott from the three Mahakoshal Ministers on communal 
grounds. Continuing Mr. Deshmukh said that the goodwill promised by all 
Ministers after the Paohmarhi compromise was not forthcoming, rendering 
the Cabinet’s smooth working impossible. He, therefore, resigned on July 13 and 
intimated Dr. Khare, the then Premier, accordingly, and again on July 19 when 
asked by Dr. Khare to do so. But the three Mahakoshal Ministers refused to 
resign along with Dr. Khare at least 12 hours before they got instructions 
from Babu Rajendra Prosad. This act, he considered, was an act of indiscipline. 
He joined Dr. Khare’s second Ministry because he was convinced that Dr. 
Khare had not joined hands with the Governor as alleged and that Dr. Khare was 
not at fault at any time. He complained that their case was never heard at Wardha 
in July last. It was dealt with in a summary manner and in an autocratic fashion. 
The real issues were deliberately obscured by creating diversions. Mr. Deshmukh, 
proceeding, observed that the Congress "Working Committee’s resolution against Dr. 
Kharo passed at Wardha in July Inst on the eve of the meeting of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party was intended to coerce members into meek submission. He had 
expected the Congress President Mr. Bose, to do justice but he felt constrained to 
remark that the Congress at present was caught in the snares of prestige. Unless 
the Congress discarded this, it would kill all initiative for creative work in the 
Provinces. Mr. Deshmukh concluded by asserting that Dr. Khare and his colleagues 
had not been treated fairly and justly. He relied on the Higher Powers to give them 
justice and had not the slightest doubt that the justice of the cause for which Dr, 
Khare had been sacrificed would be recognised and would prevail. 

The Premier, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla said that he had done all he could to 
prevent Mr. Deshmukh from embittering feelings further. “The proper place for us to 
discuss these matters is the Congress organisation and I feel that Mr. Deshmukh ought 
to have resorted to that forum. We are, after all. Congressmen first and Ministers 
afterwards.” The Premier added that in Mr. Deshmukh’s statement there were 
many matters which could be effectively answered but he would not commit the 
same eiror of judgment which his friend (Dr. N. B. Khare) had committed. If they 
were an army they should answer for their conduct to the General. Pandit Shukla 
tnougnt that Mr. Deshmukh had the right of offering a personal explanation but not 
of defending Dr. Khare. They would not fail to answer when they were asked by 
the proper authorities. The Premier felt that the matters contained in Mr, 
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Deshmakt’s statement were of the nature of a domestic affair to he answered only in 
the Congress organisation and not on the floor of the House. 

^ The Finance Minister, Mr. D. R. Mehta answered some of Mr. Deshmnkh’s 
criticisms after the Premier had resumed his seat. Mr. Mehta said that Mr. 
Deshmukh had argued well the case for Dr. Share. He only wished to deal with the 
question of the constitutional practice of what a Minister should and should not do in 
respect of any orders of the Prime Minister. Mr. Mehta declared that the constitu- 
tional practice as he understood was that a Premier who wished to reconstitute his 
Cabinet did not act independently of his colleagues. His view was that a Premier, 
before he decided to dissolve his Cabinet, must take his colleagues into his confidence 
and not call upon individual Ministers to resign individually, Mr. Mehta asserted 
that Dr. Khare had acted in defiance of the spirit of joint responsibility when he 
asked individual Ministers to place their resignations in his hands. This itself, 
declared Mr. Mehta, was a denial of the principle of joint responsibility. 

Dr. Khare interjected stating that he repudiated the allegation with all the 
emphasis at his command. 

Mr. Mehta proceeding said that the late Premier, Dr. Khare, had set the machi- 
nery of subordinate officers of the Government in motion against the Ministers, who 
were then in office. He did not desire to go into details but he wished to make 
a statement so that it might go down in the history of the C. P. Legislature that the 
late Premier employed the sleuth hounds of the law and set them on Ministers. 

Dr. Khare again interjected : “It is a misrepresentation of facts.” 

Mr. Mehta said that he made thi.s statement with a full sense of responsibility 
attaching to the office ho held and repeated that Dr. Khare did employ the 
subordinate servants of the Government, namely detectives, against Ministers who 
were his colleagues, and declared that there were records which would bear him out. 
He did not wish to add to the bitterness that already existed now, but he must say 
that in his opinion, the three Maharashtra Ministers and Dr. Khare himself were 
guilty of mutiny, because they held their offices not under the command of any 
British Constitution or imperial authority but of that great institution, the Congress, 
which had ordered them to acbept office, and Dr. Khare had flouted this authority, 
Mr. Mehta added that he did not owe allegiance to the Constitution which had been 
framed by others and which he was out to destroy, Mr. Mehta declared that on the 
day this country had the good fortune of making her own constitution they could 
then swear by that constitution. But there were defections amongst them ; there 
were disintegrations which had been helped or fomented by people who had always 
been against them. Mr. Mehta warned his friends on this side (Congress benches) of 
the House not to be led away by the cheers or thumpiog of benches or remarks which 
were made in derogation of the great national organisation. He appealed to the 
Congress members to bury the hatchet and forget the past and not to make matters 
worse than what they were. Mr. Mehta, in conclusion, said that he did not desire 
to make any personal remarks which would embitter the feelings further and there- 
fore he desisted from making any statement which might help to widen the 
rupture. The Congress High Command had already replied to all charges against 
them and he would not repeat those arguments in the House. 

The discussion on Mr. Deshtmikh’s statement then came to an end and the House 
passed on to non-official legislative business. 

DiSABIUIlES OF HilUJANS BltL 

22nd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day discussed non-offloial Bills. All 
sections of the House supported tho Bill providing for the removal of social dis- 
abilities among certain classes of Indians, which was introduced by Mr. £). L. Patil 
(non-Congress Harijan). Mr, Patil explained that in view of the fact that there 
was a great wave of feeling throughout India in favour of the removal of un- 
touchability, it was desirable to enact legislation prohibiting recognition of disabili- 
ties arising out of usage regarding untouohability, either in civil or criminal courts. 
The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The Premier, Pandit R. S. Shukla, 
accepting the motion, whole-heartedly supported the Bill. He recalled that Congress 
during the last decade had adopted various measures to eradicate untouchability. 
He assured the House that the Congress Government would support the Bill and 
he had no doubt that all Congressmen would work for the abolition of untouchability 
with renewed vigour and enthusiasm. The Premier also indicated the possibility 
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of the Government shortly examining the question of undertaking temple-entry 
legislation in the Province. He reiterated that his Goveinment were always sym- 
pathetic towards measures aiming at the amelioration of the Harijan community. 

Naspur Umvehsitt Amend. Bill 

The House rejected by 57 votes to 24 a motion to refer to a Select Committee 
a Bill for amending the Nagpur Univerity Act of 1923, after four hours’ debate. 
Khan Saheb Abdiir Rahaman (Muslim League), who introduced the Bill, urged 
that the minorities should have a hand in formulatiug the educational policy of 
the Province. The Bill piovided, inter alia, that five members of the Provincial 
Assembly elected by Muslims and the depressed class M. L A.’s and the Speaker 
of the Assembly should have seats on the Nagpur University Court. The Muslim 
League members and non-Congress Uarijan M. L. A.’s supported the Bill. Maulana 
S. A. Rauf Shah, Leader of the Muslim League Parly, putting forth the Muslims' 
views on the Bill, appealed to the Congress Government to show due consideration 
to their demand as contained in the Bill. He showed how essential it was at 
present to create an atmosphere of goodwill, which was possible only if the 
majority community took the minority communities into its confidence and conceded 
their right to develop tho'r language' and culture and safegurded the rights of 
minorities. Mr. B. O. Khapardc, representing the Nagpur University in the 
Assembly from the Opposition benches, and the Education Minister, on behalf of 
the Government, opposed the Bill on the principle that commnnalism should not 
be introduced in an academic bodv like the University. Mr. Gokhale assured the 
House that the Government would safeguard and protect the reasonable rights of 
all minorities, hut he would not agree to the virus of communalism being allowed 
to enter the sacred portals of the University. The House then adjourned till 
September 28. 

Demand for a Mahabastra Province 

28lh. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to day discussed a resolution moved by 
Mr. G. R. Deshmukh (Congressman from Berar), recommending to the Government 
to take steps to constitute tho Marathi areas of the Province into a separate 
Province. The mover said that the recent developments in the Province had given 
an impetus to the demand for a redistribution of the Province on linguistic basis. 
There was, he added, a widespread feeling among the Marathi speaking people of 
C. P. and Berar that the only solution of their difficulties was the separation of 
the Marathi-speaking areas from the Hindi-speaking districts. He urged that even 
if an amendment of the Government of India Act of 19 j 5 was found essential 
for this purpose, the House and the Provincial Government must press for it. Mr. 
jR. il. Deshmukh, ex-Minister, moved an amendment, suggesting that the Assembly’s 
verdict on the resolution should be communicated to His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain with the recommendation that the British Government should 
take steps to constitute the Marathi-speaking areas of the Province into a separate 
Governor’s Province. The Premier, the hon. Pandit, R. S. Shukla speaking on 
behalf of the Government, made certain preliminary observations on the subject, 
explaining the historical background. He had not concluded when the House 
adjourned. 

Hariian Nomination to Local Bodies 

29ih. SEPTEMBER : — The Assembly rejected without division to-day the motion 
for adjournment moved by a non-Congress Harijan member, from the 
Opposition benches, relating to the Government’s policy in respect of nominiations 
to local bodies, with particular reference to the Harijan representation. The feature 
of the debate on the motion was that Dr. Khare from the Congress benches took 
part in the discussion. He opposed the motion while advising the Congress 
GovCTnment of the province to do all possible for the uplift of the Harijan com- 
munity. Dr. Ehare asked members of the so-called depressed classes to have faith 
in the Congress organisation, which he declared was sincerely striving to ameliorate 
their condition. A number of speakers from the opposition benches including the 
mover accused the Congress Ministry of making nominations to local bodies in- 
fluenced by party considerations and ignoring the rights of minorities. They also 
complained that the Government had failed to act impartially in the matter of 
securing adequate representation for Harijans through nominations to certain local 
bodies. The Premier, the hon. Pandit R. S. Sukla, opposing the motion on behalf 
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of the Government, explained the Government’s policy. He said that in making 
the nominations, the Government asked its ofBcers to take into aoconnt the claims 
of various minority communities and special interests. He emphatically repudiated the 
charge that there was any deviation from this policy and assured the Harijans that 
the Congress Government would never ignore their reasonable demands or fall to 
protect the legitimate rights of any minority community, be they Muslims or 
Harijans. After nearly one and half hours’ debate, closure motion was carried 
and the speakers then put to vote the adjournment motion which was rejected 
without a division. 

TJedu as Eecoqnised Language 

30th, SEPTEMBER "When the draft rules governing the conduct of the 
Assembly’s business were taken up by the House to-day, Mr. Hidayatali and 
Khan Saheb Abdur Rahman Khan (Muslim League) moved amendments for the 
inclusion of Urdu in the definition of the term recognised language of the legislature. 
Almost all Muslim members from the Opposition benclies spoke in support of the 
amendment urging recognition of their demand containing in the amendment. They 
also explained the Muslim League’s views on the subject of fostering and developing 
the Urdu language, which they cherished most and asked the Congress Ministry not 
to hesitate in giving effect to the Karachi Congress resolution dealing with protection 
of minorities, their language and culture, if the Congress desired to win the confidence 
and good-will of Muslims of the Province. Mr. Z>. K. Mehta., Finance Minister, on 
behalf of the Government, opposed the amendment. He said that those who had 
refused to accept the Congress as the national organisation of the country should 
not draw the Congress Government’s attention to the Karachi resolution on minorities 
and try to find fault with them. Mr. Mehta pointed out how financial considerations 
made it impossible for him to accept the amendment as the publication of proceedings 
of the Assembly in Urdu script, which was understood by only a microscopic minority 
in the House was not a reasonable demand. Mr. Mehta concluded by appealing for 
the withdrawal of the amendment. The debate was at this stage adjourned. 

Demand for Maharashtra Province (Contd.) 

lit. OCTOBER The House resumed discussion to-day of Mr. R. M. 
Deshmuhh'a motion demanding a separate Maharashtra province. The Premier, 
Pandit R. S. Shukla., while accepting the resolution on behalf of the 
Government, expressed serious doubts as lo whether the new province of Vidarbha, 
suggested in the resolution, could maintain itself after paying Rs. 25 lakhs, which 
it would have to pay out of its revenue to H. E. fl. the Nizam. It mrght 

stand in need of subvention. The Premier did not agree with Mr. R. M. 

Deshmukh in the view that they differed in culture, ideas and every aspect of life, 
and. were thus an incongruous lot. This, said the Premier, was a charge against 
their oommon heidtage, which he could not allow to go unchallenged. The Premier 
added- • that if the interests of members of a joint family regnired that they 

must separate, then certainly they should separate by mutual oonsent. 

There was an interesting’ three houis’ debate on the resolution which was accepted 
by the Assembly, some members from the Opposition dissenting with cries of “No". 

Then the ^eaker ascertained the sense of the House. The resolution was not 

voted upon. The members from Berar and Nagpur divisions wholeheartedly supported 
the resolution, while some Mahakoshal members from the C. P. Hindi districts lent 
a qualified support, stressing the difficulties that the new province would have to 
fade. The Rev. ff. C. Rodgers, representing Anglo-Indians, also opposed it 

The Assembly rejected without a division two amendments moved by the ilnslim 
League M. L. A.’s, Mir Hidayat Ali and Khan Saheb Abdur Rahman Khan, who made 
another appeal to the majority party ia the House to accept their demand of holding 
Urdu as a recognised language and emphasised that Muslims were as keen about 
developing their language as Congressmen were on fostering and enconiaging Hindi or 
Hindustani. The House, however, voted against both the amendments. 

The House agreed to another agreement, moved by Mr. R, M, Deshmukh 
ex-Minister (Congress) on the subject of no-confidence motions against a Minister. 
This amendment provides that if the question sought to be raised is different, a 
fresh no-oonfidence motion can be moved against a Minister during the same session 
even though the Assembly might have taken a decision on such a motion against 
tW Minister. This amendment was not opposed by the Government. The House 
then adjourned sine die. 

8 ? 
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Bum of Es. 20,000 sanotioued by tho Government to oompensalo the sufferers was 
most inadequate. Replying to critics, Dr. Khan Sahib said that the House was 
aware that the militarj’, constabulary and tbasadars were not under tho Provincial 
Government. Even if they wore, the Government could not provide for the com- 
plete security of the people. Dr. Khan Sahib condemned the circulation, by those 
whom ho characterised as interested persons, of false and alarming nows which 
caused panic in the Province. Referring to tho personnel of the Bannu Raid 
Enquiry Committee, the Premier assured tho House that justice would be done 
and heavy punishment would be inflicted on those responsible for the raid. The 
Premier requested tho mover to withdraw the motion. Rai Bahadur Alchar Chand 
Khaniia said that ho had not moved tho motion merely with a view to censuring 
the Government, but because they had failed to infuse that sense of security in tho 
Province which was tho sine qua non of Responsible Government. Ho sympathised 
with the Premisr in as much as he was helpless as far as the military and consta- 
bulary were concerned but ho was confident that any other Provincial Government 
would have sought their help to maintain Jaw and order. Tho motion was pressed 
to a division by tho Opposition and resulted in a victory for tho Govornment. 

Turee BtLLS Passed 

Tho Houso nest passed tho North-AVest Frontier Province Legislative Assembly 
iMembers' Allowances) Bill, tho North-Western Frontier Province Famine Relief 
Fund Bill and the Eohat Mazri Control Bill. 

8lh. NOVEMBER : — Tho House took up to-day the reconsideration of tho Teri 
Dues Regulation Bit! and the Frontier Muslim Wakf Bill. All amendments to these 
Bills wore adopted unanimously. 

Dissolutio.v or Makriage Bih, 

Pir Baksh Khan's North-West Frontier Province Muslim Dissolution of Mariiago 
Bill, which aimed at tho consolidation of the provisions of Muslim law relating to 
fiuits by married Muslim women for dissolution of marriage, and also the removal of 
any doubts us to the effect of apostasy of a married Muslim woman on her marriagu 
lie, was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Frostier Tesakct Ame-sd. Bill 

Mr. Abdurrab Khan Nishlar moved that tho Punjab Tenancy (Frontier) Amoud- 
mont Bill bo referred to a Select Committee to report within seven days. Kazt Atta- 
ullah's amendment motion, namely, that tho Bill bo circulated for olioiting public 
nion by February 1 next, was carried. 

LiDERir or iiiE Press 

Tho Speaker, Malih Khuda Bux next called upon Rai Bahadur Mchcr Chand Khanna 
to move tho adjournment motion to discuss “a matter of urgent public importance, 
namely, tho curtailment of the liberty of tho press by tho Provincial Government. 
Tho Rai Bahadur said that since a Government who professed to bo exponents of tho 
principle of liberty, had come into power, there had been an indiscriminate gagging of 
presses and newspapers alike. Alluding to the Congress Manifesto, tho mover said 
that tho clauses in it relating to civil liberty and the right of expression were not 
being observed in this Province. If this was a real and honest Congress Government, 
why should there bn anv difforenoo iu the policy pursued by this Government and 
by other Congress Governments ? Ho regretted the majority of papers in tho Pro- 
vince woro black-listed and ho appealed to the Premier to reviso his policy in that 
regard. Tho Premier, tho bon. Dr. Khan Sahib made a spirited dofcnco of tho Govern- 
ment’s policy in regard to tho curtailment of tho libortv of tho press. Ho agreed 
with tho members that freedom of speech and liberty of tho press woro essontial for 
the country's progress. The Premier read out a lew passages from two vcrnaonlar 
papers ; ho also read out from the same newspapers humorous extracts, which brought 
forth peals of laughter from all sections of tho House. Concluding, tho Premier hoped 
that the mover would agree with his policy and withdraw tho motion. 

Tho motion w.is pressed to a division and rejected by 25 votes to 22. 

La.vguage IX lUE Legislatcre 

Giving his rnling on the request of four members, that they should bo allowed to 
speak in Urdu and Pushto, tho Speaker, Malik Khuda Bux said that whenever any 
member thought he was unable to express himscll on any subject in English, tho 
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Speaker would givo him liberty to address the House in any language he liked. But 
it should be remembered that all important subjects, which members thought, should 
go to higher authorities, should be expressed in English. That was mere advice _ and 
was not binding on the members. It was discretionary to them. As regards questions, 
the Speaker said that they might be dealt with as at present, but with a single excep" 
tion, that if any member put in a supplementary question in Pushto, it ought to be 
answered in Pashto and if the supplementary question was put in Urdu, it ought to 
be likewise answered in Urdu. The House then adjourned. 

COSIBOL OF DkUBS 

9th. NOVEMBER Two official resolutions, one of which was moved by the 
Premier, that matters relating to the production and supply and the distribution and 
statistics of employment of drugs, medicines and biological _ products, as enumerated in 
the Provincial Legislative List, bo regulated in this Province by Acts of the Federal 
Legislature, were adopted unanimously to-day. 

Non-official Resolutions 

10th. NOVEMBER Non-official resolutions were taken up to-day. The House un- 
animously adopted Pir Muhammad Khan's resolution, recommending to _ the Govern- 
ment to establish an Intermediate College at Ahhottabad (Hazara district) at once. 
Explaining in fluent Urdu the Government’s education policy, the hon. Kazi 
Aitaullah, Education Minister, fully shared the aspirations of the mover of the reso- 
lution. He added that in view of the prevailing illiteracy of the masses in the 
Province, the Government were sponsoring primary education, which was the need of 
the honr. 'When the time came and the funds permitted, the Government would" not 
hesitate to open such colleges in every District in the Frontier. 

Mr. Arbab Abdur Rahman Khan’s resolution recommending to the (Jovernment 
that in view of the widespread agitation, the professional tax should be discontinned 
at an early date evoked a heated discussion. Kazi Aitaullah., speaking on behalf of 
the Government, said that the Government were not directly responsible for the tax 
as it was imposed by the district boards at the time of the Abdul Qaiynm Ministry." 
The Minister, however, suggested the appointment of a committee of the House to 
find out if the methods of assessment were correct The resolution was passed. 

Debiohs’ Relief Bill (Cosid.) 

14th. NOVEMBER : — The hon. Kazi Ataullah presented to the House to-day the 
report of the Select Committee on the Frontier Agriculturist Debtors’ Relief Bill. 
Speaking on the second "reading of the Bill, he said it was agreed on all hands that 
there was great necessity for relieving agriculturists of their heavy indebtedness and 
affording them adequate relief by suitable legislation. The Minister explained that 
the Bill bad been framed on the lines of the Madras Act. He deprecated the 
suggestion that the Bill would adversely affect the interests of the minorities in 
the Province. He expressed the opinion that the relations between the majority 
and minority communities had been greatly estranged as a result of the inoreaso 
in the money-lending activities of a certain class, and that the Bill- 
aimed at checking the dishonesty and corruption of that class. Mr. Jagat 
Singh (member of the Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party) moved an amendment 
to the effect that the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be circnlated for 
eliciting public opinion thereon by 1st January, 1939. Mr. Ajit Singh (member 
of the Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party), moved an amendment to the effect that the 
Bill be re-committed to the same Select Committee to report by 1st January, 1939 
in respect of the clause relating to the licensing of- money-lenders and the definition 
of agriculturists. Mr. Tek Chand Shingra, representing the minorities’ point- of 
view, favoured the re-committal of the Bill to the Select Committee. Rai Bahadur 
Mcher Chand Khanna criticised the measure and said that it was a negation of 
the principle of equity and justice. He characterised it as a one-sided and com- 
munal measure. The Rai Bahadur had not finished his speech when the -House 
adjourned. 


15th. NOVEMBER : — After discussion to-day, the motion of the Education Minister 
was passed by an overwhelming majority. Two other motions, moved yesterday by 
bariarAjit Singh and Sardar Jagat Singh respectively, were rejected. Division 
Jagat Singh's motion for the re-circulation of the Bill, as 
the boleot Committee, for eliciting public opinion thereon by 1st January, 
IPda. Five voted for the motion and 36 against. Dr. C. C. Ohosh and Mr. Tck 
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Chand Dhingra who (it will be recalled) walked out from the meeting of the Select 
Committee, voted in favour of the motion. Sardar Ajit Singh's motion that the 
Bill be re-committed to the same Select Committee in respect of certain clauses was 
lost without a division. On behalf of the Government, the hon. Ataullah Khan strongly 
criticised the dilatory tactics of certain members of the House, who supported the 
motions for recommittal and re- circulation. He said that no useful purpose would 
be served by impeding the progress of the Bill, which had been before the public 
for more than seven months. He hoped that the House would agree to the motion 
for_ consideration of the Bill, which aimed at alleviating the sufferings of poor 
agriculturists. Eai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna, ex-Minister suggested that the 
Government should remit agrioulturi.sfs’ arrears of land revenue, water rates and 
tabavi loans and not resort to remedies which might prove detrimental to the 
interests of minorities. Fir Baksh Khan expressed the opinion that the Bill was 
not of an unprecedented nature and that it was the moral duty of the House to pass 
such legislation. Rai Bahadur Isher Das, in a lucid speech, supported the cause of 
money-lenders, who, he said, belonged to a profession which was honourable. The 
Bill, which was of a reactionary and retrograde nature, wonld annihilate the money- 
lending class. Money-lenders, in his opinion, were not solely responsible for the 
present misery of the ryots, since the currency, exchange policy of the Government 
of India, the non-industrialisation of rural areas and the prevailing illiteracy were 
equally responsible, Mr. Abdar Rab Nishtar said that the Select Committee had made 
changes which were justiBed. He referred to the incorporation of the provision relating 
to the licensing of money-lenders and expressed the opinion that the honest 
money-lender would not entertain any fears as the provision was calculated to 
banish dishonesty from the profession. 

The Bill was then taken up clause by clause and amendments were moved. Before 
the House adjourned it disposed of 16 amendments, all relating to Clause 2, which 
contained a definition of the word “agriculturist”. All the amendments standing in the 
name of Hindu Congress members were withdrawn. Dr. C. C. Ghosh wished to make 
a statement on the Bill, but the Speaker disallowed it stating that, when amendments 
to the Glauses were under discussion, any statement on the Bill was unwarranted. 

Fhoniieh Phimabt EnuoiTioN Bill 

16th. NOVEMBER The North-West Frontier Province Primary Education 
Bill, 1938, sponsored bv Fir Baksh Khan, was passed to-day. Two amendments 
were lost. Mtan Jafar Shah (Congress) tabled a motion of adjournment to discuss 
the alleged assault on the villagers of Tangi in the Nowshera snb-division, by 
British soldiers. Following an assurance from the Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Sahib 
that a thorough enquiry would be held into the incident, of which the Government 
had no knowledge at present, the mover withdrew his motion. 

Ariifioial Ghee Colorisaiion Bill 

Mr. Tek Chand Dhingra' a Bill to make provision for the colorisation_ of all 
artificial ghee in the Frontier Province was referred to a Select Committee to 
report before the next session of the Legislature, 

The Bannu Raid Vioiuis 

17th. NOVEMBER The Assembly disposed of non-ofiSoial resolutions to-day. 
Considerable heat was imported into the discussion on Rai Bahadur Meher Chand 
Khanna's resolution, recommendiug to the Provincial Government to appoint a 
committee of the House with the Prime Minister as Chairman, to enquire into the 
loss of property incurred by the various inhabitants of the districts of Bannu and 
Dehra Ismail Khan since the starting of the Waziristan operations of 1937 and to 
suggest the grant of adequate compeusatiou in each deserving case. After a two- 
hours’ discussion, the resolution was defeated. The Fremier fully sympathised with 
the mover of the resolution, adding that he bad personally visited the affected areas 
and had done what was possible under the circumstances. He expressed the 
opinion that no useful purpose would be served by the appointment of snob a 
committee when the Government were well aware of their financial limitations. 
The Premier, however, assured the mover that the Government wonld approach 
the Central Government for a substantial grant to compensate the sufferers and 
when the amount was available, the Provincial Government would appoint a committee 
as suggested. The Premier hoped that in view of this assurance, the resolution 
would be withdrawn. Explaining his position, Rai Bahadur Meher Chand ' Khanna , 
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stressed the fact that he was not actuated by malicious motives against the Govern- 
ment in bringing forward that resolution, but* his grievance was that despite repeated 
appeals from the people for compensation and protection, the Government had 
taken no action in that direction. He agreed with the Premier that there was a 
lack of funds but expressed the view that it was the primary^ duty of & popular 
Government to look into the people’s grievances. He would withdraw his motion 
if the Honse agreed but Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Leader of the Opposition, shouted 
“no” and the resolution was eventually lost. 

Debiobs’ Eelief Bill (CIoxid,) 

19lh. NOVEMBER ; — ^The hon. Dr. Khan Sahib explained to-day the Government’s 
position with regard to tne reversion of the Agriculturist Debtors' Relief Bill 
to the original form. In doing so, he said, “On ane side, there is the Muslim 
League element dragging the Government to the one extreme and on the other 
side, the Mahasabha members trying to pull as to the other extreme. _ We are 
trying our best to bring them together, the duty of the Government is clear 
and their policy is also always clear and definite. The Premier added that until 
eventually the members of the Mahasabha and the Muslim League were brought 
together, the Government would not be satisfied. 

Many spirited speeches were made when the House took up discussion on Mr. 
Arab Abdul Ohaffar Khan's amendment, deleting Clause 2 of the Select Committee 
report and substituting therefor Clause 2 as it occurred in the original Bill. 

Mr. Abdur Rab Kishtar, on a point of order, stated that, according to parlia- 
mentary procedure, when the former part of a question was amended or amendments 
thereto proposed or rejected, no amendment relating to the latter part of that 
question could be moved. Mr. Kishtar, therefore, objected to Mr. Arab Abdul Ghaffar’s 
amendment. After the Leaders of the parties in the House, including the hon. Kati 
Attaullah Khan, had spoken and (be Advocate-General had explained the legal 
implications, the Speaker, Malik Khuda Bux ruled out Mr. Nishtar’e point of order. 
Fir Baksh and Mr. Abdul Rab Nishtar spoke, criticising the amendment. Mr. 
Arab Abdul Ohaffar Khan, replying to the debate, refuted all the allegations made 
against the Government by previous speakers and assured the Honse that the 
Government took that course strictly on principle and not with a view to placating 
any party. The amendment was pressed to a division and passed by 28 votes to 14. 

Mr. Arab Abdul Ohaffar's next amendment, relating to Clause 3, was still under 
discussion when the House adjourned till Jlonday. 

21st. NOVEMBER Members of the Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party, headed by 
Rai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna, staged a walk-out to-day as a protest against the 
attitude of the Government with regard to the Party’s amendments to the Bill. 
Speedy progress was made this morning with the Bill, the Government benches 
not participating in active discussion. Mr. Jay at Singh's amendment, which preci- 
pitated the walk-out, urged that tho measure should have retrospective effect 
only in respect of debt interest or any other transaction existing three 
years before the passing of tho Act. Kai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna, 
announcing his intention on behalf of his Parly to abstain from further participation 
in the discussion on the Bill, characterised the measure as symbolic of majority 
tyranny over the minorities in this Province. 

AoHiCTDL'nrEAi Peoduce Mahkeis Ban 

22nd. NOVEMBER Mr. Jagat Singh continued his unfinished speech to-day 
on his motion that the Frontier Agricultural Produce Markets Bill be cironlated 
to elicit public opinion thereon. Bai Bahadur Meher Chand Khanna 
characterised the Bill as “a Black Bill” and said that he had closely 
studied the measure and had coma to the conclusion that it was analogous to 
a similar Bill introduced in (ho Punjab Legislative Assembly. He attacked the 
provisions of the Bill relating to the licensing of traders and expressed the opinion 
that in no other Congress Province did such provisions exist. Therefore, he supported 
the motion for circulation. The hon. Khan Mahomed Abbas Khan, Minister for 
Indostries, explaining in Urdu the principle of the Bill, said that the Government 
were not actuated by communal considerations. It was only sought to safeguard the 
interests of agriculturists from unscrupulous traders who “were sucking their bloods." 

Mr. Jagat Singh's motion for circulation was pressed to a division and was 
carried by 23 votes to 10. The Honse then adjourned sine die. 



The Orissa Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session— Cuttack— 29th. .'August to 9th. September 1938 

Offioial Besoittiions Passed 

The autumn session of the Orissa Legislative Assembly commenced at Calcutta on 
the 29th. August 1938 with Mr. Mukund Prasad Das., Speaker in the chair, who 
made a statement regarding the constitution of a Standing Rales Committee on 
whiok there was a Government resolution for the constitution of such a committee. 

On a resolution moved by Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier, the House appointed a 
committee of privileges consisting of the Deputy Speaker as chairman. A standing 
rule committee^ was constituted on the motion of the Leader of the House, with the 
Speaker as chairman. Mr. Bodhram Dubey, Minister for Law and Commerce, moved 
a resolution that it was desirable that (1) trade and commerce within the province 
in drugs, medicines, and biological products, (2) production, supply and distribution 
of Drugs, medicines and biological products (3) adulteration of drugs, medicines 
and biological products, (4) fees in respect of these, (5) inquiries and statistics for 
purpose of matters mentioned in clauses I to 4. (6) offences against laws with 
respect to matters mentioned in clauses one to five, and (7) jurisdiction and powers 
of courts with respect to matters mentioned in clauses one to six, which are among 
matters enumerated in the provincial legislative list should be regulated in this 
province by an Act of the Federal Legislature. Mr. Dubey, speaking on the 
resolution, stated that for the proper control of traffio in drugs it was advisable to 
have a common standard for all provinces which was possible only through an Act 
of the Federal Legislature. Mr. Af. (7. Patnaik and Mr. L. Rahman, opposing the 
resolution, stated it would deal a death blow to the manufacture of drugs in the 
province and they felt that the Provincial Government was giving away some of 
Its powers. The resolution was carried by 40 to 11 votes. 

The House also passed a resolution to the effect that it was desirable that the 
following matters, being matters enumerated in the Provincial Legislative List, 
should be regulated in the Province by an Act of the Federal Legislature, namely 
(1) statistics of employment, _t2) offences against and the jurisdiction and powers of 
courts with respeot to the said Act of the Federal Legislature. 

Mr. Bodhram Dubey’s Orissa Prevention of Adulteration and Control of Sale of 
Food Bill, 1938 was referred to a Select Committee. 

Beohoanisaiion op Seoreiadiat 

30th. august ; — The Assembly took up discussion, this morning, of the 
Government resolntion asking the As.sembly to take into consideration the report 
of the Orissa Secretariat Keorganisation Committee and to antborise the Government 
to give effect to its recommendations as far as is considered necessary. One of 
the recommendations of the Committeo related to separation of the "Legislative 
Department. The Speaker, at the outset, said that be was in favour of separation. 
He had sent his views to the Government. Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier, moving 
the resolution, stated that soon after the Congress assumed office, they found it 
necessary to reorganise the Secretariat. Consequently, they appointed a Committee. 
They did not accept all the recommendations of the Committee, but wanted to give 
immediate effect to some of the recommendations. He added that the Government 
had no objection to separation of the Assembly Department if the Speaker so desired, 
but they felt it would entail additional expenditure. Mr. M. G. Patnaik felt that 
the difficulties to the Secretariat were duo to three different systems of administra- 
tion prevailing in the Province, and they would not be solved by strengthening the 
staff as recommended by the Committee. He opposed the proposal for recruitment 
of staff on a permanent basis. He moved an amendment for postponing consideration 
of the report. The re.solution was passed on the next day, the 31st August. 

The Mosetpesders’ Bill 

31»t. AUGUST Mr, Biswanath Has introduced to-day the Money-lenders’ Bill. In 
moving for tho consideration of the Bill Mr. Das stated that the old idea, that it was 
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the primary duty of tho debtor to pay the creditor ■with a view to_ ridding oneself _ of 
one’s sins, ■was utterly forgotten. Neither the debtor nor the creditor was advancing 
it after estimating the capacity of the debtor. Judges having to _ administer law and 
ignorant of Indian conditions had forgotten to apply old Hindu principles. The 
Moslem religion totally prohibited the charging of interest while the Hindu law pnt 
limitation on the taking of interest. Mr. Das stated that a conference was held _ to 
consider the question of legislation in this connesion, to which members representing 
the Opposition groups were invited. The Bill was drafted on the lines of the conclu- 
sions arrived at the conference. Mr. V. K. Raju moved an amendment for tho 
circulation of the Bill. Mr. M. (?. Patnaik supported the amendment. The House 
rejected Mr. Raju’s proposal and accepted the amendment of Mr. Nabakrishna 
Chowdhury for reference of the Bill to a select committee. 

Famne Ftjso Amend. Bill 

1st. SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed to-day the Oiissa Famine Fund 
Amendment Bill, making provision for utilising the excess of the statutory limit of 
Es. 10 lakhs standing in the Fund for protectivo irrigation work which were essen- 
tially needed in a flood-stricken province like Orissa. 

The Mosevlendeks’ Bill (Contd.) 

Mr. Brajasundar Daa, Deputy Leader of the Opposition, speaking in favour of 
circulation of the Money-lenders' Bill stated that while control over moneylending was 
necessary he wanted the Government to adopt an attitude of caution as any scare 
created by the Bill would adversely affect the public, especially tho small landholders 
who often received timely help from moneylenders. Mr. Latifur Rahaman stated 
that facilities for borrowing should be created before such legislation as the present 
measures was passed. The Eev. E. M. Evans made the most striking speech of the 
day opposing circulation. A good number of Bills had been passed but, in his 
opinion, none was more important than the present measure. It was long overdue. 
Mr. A. S. Khan, supporting the move for circulation, made strong remarks against the 
Congress Ministry. They “not only govern but overgovern”, he said. Mr. Bitchitra- 
nanda Das said that if there was any piece of legislation which was overdue it was 
the Money-lenders’ Bill. Mr. Jadamoni AfangnraJ next rose to reply on behalf of the 
Government. This was objected to by Mr, M. O. Patnaik and Mr. Latifur Rahman 
who’ stated that only" the mover of the Bill should reply. The Speaker stated that 
though, on a former occasion he had allowed tho parliamentary seoreiary to reply on 
behalf of the Government ho now- found that according to the rules only the mover 
should reply. 'While giving the assurance that this rule would be followed the Pre- 
mier stated if the parliamentary secretary attached to him spoke lie was speaking on 
the Premier’s behalf. 


Religious Endowments Bill 

2nd. SEPTEMBER : — Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier, moved to-day the Orissa 
Religions Endowments Bill. Ho stated that in the past, whatever religion was professed 
by the Rnlor, he had control over all religious endowments. Explaining why tho 
Government had introduced the present Bill, inspite of two previous non-offleial Bills, 
he said that the present Bill aimed at controlling endowments through a Commissioner 
appointed by the Government so that the Assembly would have full control over the 
administration of endowments through a separate department. Mr. M. (?. Patnaik, 
opposing tho Bill, argued that there was not mnoh differenoo between the Government 
Bill and his and Mr. Godavaiis Misra’s Bills. Such modirioations as wore desired could 
be etiected by amendments to those non-official Bills. 


Obissa Ikdusibial Development 

The Assembly then considered tho adjournment motion by Ifr. Latifur Rahman 
regarding tho reported decision of the Government to give a monopoly to n certain 
chemical company in Calcutta for collection of chemicals in Orissa. 

The Premier explained the Government’s Industrial policy. He stated that tho 
Uovernment were anxions to see industrial development effeoted in the province. As 
ho hau already said in his Budget speech, the Government wore going to encourage 
fuotories— a paper mill and a chemical works. Die Govern- 
anxious to see (he raw mnlerials of the province properly utilised. The 
chemical company (referred to in tho adjournment motion) hau wanted to start a 
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chemical factory “with the blessings of Government if possible.” The Premier added 
that since the Government wanted to encourage suiadeshi instead of purchasing goods 
from factories in Calcutta and Bombay, it would be to the province’s and the Govern- 
ment’s beneRt if factories were established in Orissa. “If a company were started in 
Orissa to-day, the Orissa Government will not only give it its blessing but will do 
something more.” The Speaker thereupon stated that the whole basis of Mr. Rahman’s 
motion depended on newspaper reports. The Government had issued a long statement 
declaring that they had not arrived at a decision. He therefore disallowed the 
adjournment motion. 

OaissA. Prohibition Scheme 

3rd. SEPTEMBER The Orissa Government’s scheme of prohibition was explain- 
ed in the Assembly to-day when a supplementary demand for Rs. 28,863 under 
“excise” was presented to the House. The scheme is at present restricted to the 
prohibition of opium in Balasore district. Mr. Bodhram Dubey, Minister, in present- 
ing the estimates, stated that the Government’s scheme was to abolish 33 shops 
situated in the interior of the district. The 13 shops situated on the border of the 
district will not be interfered with. In places where opium shops will be closed down; 
22 dispensaries will be opened. These centres will be utilized for the registration of 
addicts and fer looking after their health. Supply of opium to these addicts will also 
be made from these dispensaries. Over and above these dispensaries, there are 14 
other such institutions already in existence in the district. The Government’s object, 
the Minister said, was to collect statistics and to carry on propaganda as also to find 
out the requirements of addicts, which would be reduced. Tlie_ propaganda to be 
carried out by Government officers, which would require an addition to the staff, and 
non-officials will begin from October 16. An additional staff will be required to stop 
smuggling. The present revenue from opium was rupees four lakhs. In the Budget 
for 1938-39 the Government had provided for a loss of rupees one lakh, but they did 
not expect that loss now, as total prohibition will be introduced only from April 1, 
1939. The Government did not expect any loss this year, hut after total prohibition 
was introduced, the loss on opium would be felt. 

Mr. M, G. Patnaik opposed the provision for extra staff as the Government did 
not intend to introduce total prohibition until April next. The cut motion was defeat- 
ed and the entire demand passed. 

Supplementary Demands 

Earlier, the demand for Rs. 98,340 under “Land Revenue” for work of record of rights 
and of settlement of rents in Ganjam district in the zemindari areas in 1,198 villages, was 
passed. A demand for a grant of Rs. 4 950 under “forests” was also passed. It was 
intended to depute a candidate from the province for training in the Forest Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun. The next demand passed was Rs. 9,C00 under “irrigation”. 

5th. SEPTEMBER : — A supplementary demand of Rs. 4,300 for subscribing to 
the services of two news agencies was passed to-day. The Premier, Mr. B. Das said 
that there was need to subscribe the news agencies unless they followed the previous 
governments and “bribed the Press.” News agencies in Orissa were doing useful 
publicity work for the Government and the Province despite severe handicaps like 
heavy expenditure. 

During discussion on a supplementary demand the Premier made a statement on 
a point raised by Mr. Patnaik as to whether Ministers constituted the Government. 
He called Mr. Patnaik’s contention an amazing statement and said that Congress 
had accepted office on the assurance that there would be no interference in the day 
to day administration of the Ministers, who formed the Government. 

6lh. SEPTEMBER Various schemes to encourage industries, especially cottage 
and village industries, to improve agriculture and to promote co-operation, were 
the subject matter for supplementary demands for grants to-day. 

Food Adulteration Conirol Bill 

Vth. SEPTEMBER : — The Hon. Mr. Bodhram Dube, Minister presented to-dav the 
Select Committee’s Report on Orissa Prevention ol Adulteration and Control of Sale 
of Pood Bill. Provisions have been made in this bill for prohibiting sale of food 
stuffs by persons suffering from infectons and contagious diseases. It aims at 
adequate provisions for ensuring that food intended for human consumption is sold 
in pure and genuine condition. Rev. E. M. Evans Mr. G, C. Thatrai and Mr 

• 28 
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Brojosundar Das congratulated the Government for bringing such a measure. Bev. 
Evans rrished that provisions of the bill were sooii extended over partially extended 
areas also. The Minister, Mr. Bodhram Dube said that such a bill was long overdue 
and he was glad to get the opportunity of sponsoring the same. Mr. Dube said that 
this Act would be enforced according to needs of different parts of provipce including 
the partially excluded areas. The bill was then passed and the House adjourned. 

Aoexct Aheas Is Ohissa 

8th. SEPTEMBER The hon. Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier, welcoming the 
lesolntion moved by Mr. Atal Behary Acharya to bring under normal administra- 
tion all the partially excluded areas of the Province, stated that although special 
powers were vested in the Governor, the Ministry was responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the areas and the initiative for their development came from the Ministry. 
In the last elections, he added, out of 80,000 women voters who exercsed their 
franchise, 20,000 belonged to Sambalpnr and Eoraput and this fact revealed how 
the people in the partially excluded areas were casting their votes and choosing 
their representivos. There was no justification for the Viceroy or the Governor 
having special powers for the administration of these areas. 

The resolution was carried unanimously and the House adjourned sine die. 

Acts passed by the Orissa Assembly in 1937-38 

The following me.asures have been passed by the Assembly in the first year of 
its existence : — 

(1) The Orissa Ministers’ Salary Act, 1937 (Fixing salary of each of the 
Ministers 1. 

(2) The Orissa Legislative Assembly Speaker's and Deputy Speaker’s Salary 
Act, 1937. 

(3) The Orissa General Clauses Act, 1937 (For interpretation Acts). 

(4) The Orissa Offices of Profit (Removal of Disqualification) Act, 1937. 

(5) The Agriculturists’ Loans (Orissa Amendment) Act, 1937 (To allow Pro- 
vincial Government to grant loans to ngriculturists to redeem their debts), 

(C) The Orissa Legislative Assembly Members’ Salaries and Allowances Act, 
1937 (Fixing the salary of members). 

(7) Repeal of the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act, 1938 (Large emergency 
powers given to the Government under this Act were under the changed circums- 
tances found obsolete and the repeal of the Act gave n legal recognition to such 
state of affairs). 

(8) The Orissa Co-operative Land Mortgage Act, 1938, was passed authorising 
the Government to establish a Central Land Mortgage Bank with a view to remove 
the long-felt need of the cultivators to secure long-term loans to re.scue themselves 
from the clutches of ancestral indebtedness. 

(9) The Madras Estates Land (Orissa Amendment) Bill, 1937. The Bill was 
passed by the Assembly to substitute rniyalwnri assessment with increase up to two 
annas in the rupee instead of full half of gross produce paid to aamindars by 
the raiyats. The payment of half the gross produce of land to the zamindars 
has been acting very adversely on the economic life of the tenant population and 
the present piece of legislation is an attempt to improve the lots of these people 
and increase thereby rural happiness and contentment. 

(10) The Orissa Tenancy Amendment Bill of 1937 was passed in the Assembly 
which proposes to abolish mutation fees by giving free right of transfer to agticuf- 
inral holdings, by giving right of tree.s to raiyats except existing rights in trees 
if they are specifically registered in the name of Iho z<imiDdarB and also by pena- 
lising the exaction of illegal cases. The Act also seeks to redude the rate of 
interest on arrear dues from 12 and a half per cent to 6 per cent. 

til) The Moratorium Act of 1938, for cultivators of Inam villages was passed. 

(12) Oriisa Small Holders’ Bill, 1938 was passed by which decree-holders can- 
not sell holdings of raiyats to an extent of less than C acres of wet lands and 12 
acres of dry or rain-fed lands and also their houses in execution of decree for a 
a period of 12 months beginning with 13th June 1938. 

(13) Legal Practitioners’ Act Amending Bill. 1938, allowing Muktears to 
practise in Bcmth Orissa. 

t, Nurses and Dais Registration Act. 1938 (To allow nurses and dais to 

..benefits of registration and State control). 
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Provincial Governments At Work 

Activities of the Bengal Government 

III the following pages have been set forth some of the more 
striking activities and achievements of the various provincial ministries 
since they assumed office in April 1937 under the Government of 
of India Act, 1935. Firstly, we reproduce extracts from a resume of the 
Bengal Government’s activities since April 1937 as published by the 
Public Information Department, Bengal : — 

The criticism levelled against the Ministry that they have no progratuine 
and are following no definite policy in pursnauce of that programme is 
entirely unfounded and misconceived. It will be remembered that after the 
general elections were over the Moslem League Party and the Proja Party 
agreed to form a coalition on the basis of a definite programme, and that 
programme w'as as follows ; — 

“(1) In view of the fact that the land revenue system, Irnown as Permanent 
Settlement and the land laws of Bengal have arrested the economic growth 

and development of the province and have adversely affeofed thu national 

outlook of the people, a committee of enquiry be immediately appointed to 
devise ways and moans to get them replaced by a more equitable system and 
laws suitable to the needs and requirements of the people. 

(2) Amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act with a view (o) to reducing 

rent by fixing a masimum for each class of land ; (b) to repeal the provision 
relating to enhancement of rent in the interests of tho tiller of tho soil ; 
ic) to recognise right of mutation of names and division of holdings without 

fees ; (d) to aunul tho landlord's rights of pre-emption ; (e) to abolish nazar 
salami ; (f) to provide criminal remedy for all osactions, e.g., abwabs, etc. ; (g) to 
take such other steps as may bo necessary for the relief of tho peasant. 

(3) Amoudmeut of the Publio Demands Eecovory Act specially to miiigato 

the rigours of the certificate procedure. 

(4) To devise ivays and means of freeing tho cultivators from tho crushing 
burden of induhteduess, 

(5) Amendment of tho Co-operalivo Societies Act so as to make it really 
conducive to tho economic advancement of the people. 

(6) Immediate introduoiion of free compulsory primary oducatiou without 
taxation of the poor who aro unable to bear the burden. 

(7) Reduction in the cost of administration. 

(8) To control the price of jute through (a) limitation of production ; (b) 
marketing boards ; (c) other suitable measures. 

(9) Eesnscitation of dead and dying rivers and khals through local manual labour. 

UO) To undertake measures of publio health and rural sanitation. 

(11) Repeal of tobacoo tax and taxes on tho necessities of life. 

(12) Repeal of repressive laws and release of political prisoners and dblomis, 
consistent with public safety. 

(13) To devise ways and means for solving tho unomploymont problem. 

(14) Amendment of the Calcutta University Act aud the establishment of 
a Board of Secondary Education in Bengal. 

(15) Amendment of the Calcutta Municipal Act.” 

KeVENTJE COMIUSSION 

Eegardiug item No. 1, of the piogrammo, the Ministry devoted their 
attention to the question of investigating into tho woiking of the Permanent 
Settlement and the land laws of Bengal almost immediately after their assumption 
of office. Instead of a committee they decided to appoint a commission so that 
the investigation -might be more thorough aud authoritative, The difficulty they 
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had fo encounter was with regard to the selecti )U of a suitable Chairman who 
would be impartial and independent and at the same time thoroughly competent, 
sufficiently experienced and fully conversant with the revenue and land tenure 
systems of the countries and who would, therefore, be able to deal effectively and 
efficiently with a problem so vast. 

Tenancy Act Amendment 

With regard to the second item of the programme, namely, the Amendment of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, it is common knowledge that the Bill which the Ministry piloted 
through the Legislatures and which the Legislatures have passed not only bestows tho 
boons and benefits mentioned in the programme but goes much further. 

(1) The Bill completely abolishes the landlords’ fees on transfer. 

(2) The Bill abolishes the landlords’ right of pre-emption when occupancy holdings 
are sold. 

(3) The Bill reduces the rate of interest on arrears of rent from 12 and a half 
per cent, to 6 and one-fourth per cent. 

(4) The Bill suspends for 10 years the operation of the sections in tho Tenancy 
Act which authorises the enhancement of the rents of tenure-holders and raiyats. 

(5) The Bill gives in some cases under-raiyats the rights of transfer ’and sur- 
render, hitherto only enjoyed by occupancy raiyats. 

(6) The Bill ensures that if any laiyat or under-raiyat has given his land in 

usufructuary mortgage, whether before or after 1938, he will be able to get that 
land back after 15 years at most, the principal of his debt as well as the interest 
being cleared off. 

(7) The Bill relieves the landlords from the uecessity of suing for more than 
one year’s rent, even if 4 years’ rents are duo and then he must wait for nine 
months, instead of three, before he is able to file another suit. In consequence 
of this change in the law, many tenants are likely to be saved from the burden 
of a decree for four years’ rent at one time resulting in the sale of his holding for 
the realisation of the deoietal amount. 

(8) The Bill abolishes the right of private landlords to use certifioate procedure 
for the realisation of rent. 

(9) The Bill makes the realisation of abtvabs punishable with a fine and 

authorises the Collector to impose (he fine after a summary enquiry. 

(10) The Bill gives to tenants whoso lands have been diluviated (1) a right to 
proportionate abatement of rent, aud (2) the right of re-entry on those lands, on 
payment of not more than 4 years’ rent, if they reform within 20 years. 

It will, therefore, appear that the Bengal Bill goes a long way farther than the 
Bills which are still on the anvil of the Legislature in some of the other provinces. 
A brief comparison between the Bill passed in Bengal and the Bills under considera- 
tion in other provinces will bring out the salient features of the former. The 

Bihar Bill, for instance, does not abolish the salami, it does not stop the enhance- 

ment of rent, it does not make such provisions for the benefit of the under-raiyats 
as have been made in the Bengal Bill. The Bihar Bill for the first time grants to 
tho tenants the right to trees, tanks, etc., which was granted to them in Bengal 
as long ago as 1928, it provides for the speedy realisation of rents which in actual 
practice is bound to operate harshly agains; the tenants ; and generally it conforms 
more to tho wishes of the zamindars than to the wishes of the tenants. 

Criticism has been directed against the Ministry on the score that assent to the 
Bill could not be secured by the 31st of May as stipulated by the Legislature. Tho 
Bion’blo the Chief Minister has more than once explained the reasons for this but 
uow_ tho Ministry expect the B;ll to become law within a very short time. The 
Ministry, however, realised that delay in bringing this Bill into operation would 
involve oonsiderablo hardships to tho tenants in the matter of tho payment of 
salami. They, therefore, requested His Excellency the Governor to promulgate a 
special ordinance which suspended the payment of salami temporarily and, therefore, 
no such hardship has been caused. The Ministry claim that they have more than 
fully carried out the second item on their programme. 

Mitigation or Ceriifioaie Procedure Hardship 
.Rjlfd item on tho programme referieJ to tho Public Demand Recovery 
Act which used to operate at times with considerable rigour. The Ministry have 
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taken, daring the period that they have been in office, adequate steps either to 
to suspend the operation of tho Act or to mitigate its rigours by issuing from time 
to time definite executive orders. Press Notes published by the Government from 
time to time have already drawn the attention of the public to tho steps taken in 
this direction. 


Relief to Agbiculiukal Debioes 

With regard to the fourth item of the programme, regarding relief of rural 
indebtedness, when the present Ministry came into office, they found an Agricul- 
tural Debtors’ Act already on the Statute Book _ and a number of Debt ConoUiatiou 
Boards in operation. The first thing that they did was to fake in baud the extension 
of the area for the operation of this_ Act. The number of Boards was increased at an 
average rate of 150 per month and in June 1937 the decision was taken to extend 
the Act to the remaining districts in tho plains of Bengal. The establishment of such 
Boards continued throughout 1937, and by the end of 1938, over 2,000 ordinary 
Boards and 81 special Boards had been estabiished. 

Eeoeganisaiion of Co-opeeaiive Dept. 

In order to fulfil their obligations under the 5th item of their programme, the first 
step which the Ministry took was to bring the Co-operative Department and the 
Debt Conciliation administration under a single portfolio. When they assumed office 
they found things in tho Co-operative Department practically in a moribund 
condition. There was no comprehensive policy either to reconstruot the movement 
or to devise ways and means for improving the economic conditions of the agricul- 
turists who form the backbone of the movement. Government set themselves to 
rectify matters and tho Minister in charge devoted his personal attention to the 
reorganisation of the Department. The Department has since gone in detail into the 
question of reorganising its activities. Among other things which the Department has 
so far done is that a Bill has been prepared with a view 1o amend the law relating to 
the Co-operative Societies. The provisions of the Bill have been drafted in a 
manner which will enable Government to check abuses in Co-operative societies and to 
extend state aid to societies by direct loans, by subsidy or by guaranteeing debentures 
issued by the central banks. It may be noted that under the existing Taw Govern- 
ment have no power to extend such aid to Co-operative Societies and the contem- 
plated Bill, when passed into law, will enable them to do so and thereby effect a 
far-reaching improvement upon the existing state of things. 

Peijiaey Epecaiiox 

Next comes tho most important problem of imparting primary education; The 
Ministry found two alternatives before them : either to wait for an indefinite period till 
sufficient revenues were forthcoming so that primary education might bo made free 
and compulsory or to nut into operation the Primary Education Aet which was 
already on the Statute Book and begin the process of the education of the children 
of the Province, deriving revenues for tho purpose through the imposition of the 
primary education cess. After mature deliberation and for reasbns which the Hon’ble 
the chief Minister has repeatedly explained to the public in various speeches, the 
Ministry came to the conclusion that faced with a choice of evils as they were, it 
would be in the best interests of the people that they should choose and choose, 
immediately, the lesser of the two. They have, therefore, _ pursued vigorously tho 
plan of bringing the Act into operation in district after district and now in as many as 
1S5 districts the Act has been extended empowering the District _ School Boards to 
impose the cess for the introduction of free primary education in those areas. 
Provision has also been made in the next year’s budget for starting training 
classes in selected High English Schools under the supervision of the Headmasters so 
that an adequate supply of trained teachers to meet the demand for teachers from 
tho districts where the Act will be implemented can be made. For the present, 
primary education scheme under the Aot will be most fully developed in the district 
of Mymensingh and three other districts where the cess will be levied in the near- 
future. A sum of Rs. 66,700 has been provided for tho purpose in the budget 
against a scheme involving an ultimate expenditure of Es. 18,58,500. A lump 
provision of Es. 5 lakhs _has also been made for tho improvement of primary 
education in regard to which schemes are being formulated. 

It is to be borne in mind that the cess imposed under the Primary Education Aot 
is not likely to fall as anything like a heavy burden on the poor. It has been 
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brought to the Dolioo of Goverument that wild and esaggerated stories are being 
circnjaled in order to mislead the ignorant peopio that the tenants will have to pas' 
a heavy amount in the shape of the cess. This is entirely wrong and misleading. 
The tenants will not have to pay a single pice more than their statutory share of 
the cess. A raiyat who is paying say Rs. 10 as annual rent to the landlord, will not 
have to pay more than nine annas per year as his share of the cess. This will ho 
mnoh less than what ho i* paying now for the education of his children 
or even of one child. 

RETnE.VCHME.Sr 

The 7(h item of the programme related to the reduction of the cost of administra- 
tion. In this connection it may bo pointed out that the scope for retronobmont in 
this province is much smaller t'han any other comparable (wovluce. The previous 
Govornment faced with financial crisis conscqnont on the Uestou Award appointed 
two Retrenchment Committees in course of two decadcs~in 1922 and iu 1032— and 
effected considerable economies iu expenditure. The tates of pay iu various services 

were reduced by them to levels far below tb ; '■ other provinces. 

Leave rules were deliboralised aud rules relating to ■ . , ■ ■ ' ■ wore tightened 

up. The Ministry on assuming offioo sot about immediatoly to tticklo this problem iu 
right earnest and appointed a senior momher of (he Indian Civil Service to carefully 
re-examine all those recommendations of the Swan Committee which has boon 
rejected or partially accepted by the lalo Government with a view- to oxploro all 
possible avenues of retrenchment. As a result of such recommendations, roduclioii 
in expenditure to the extent of nearly two and a half lakhs has been effected. 

Rescscitaiixo Rural Waieiiwavs 

Ttio next item ou the piogramrac -dealt with the rcsuscifatiou of dead and dyiuh' 
rivers and khals through local manual labour. Press Notes issued from time to 
lime have given the public some idea of the work which, under the instructions of 
(tovernment, the District Offioeis in several parts of the Pioviueo have carried put 
and arc still carrying out in tho matter of excavating the dead or dying khals with 
local labour mostly voluntary. 

LiitGEit IiimoATio.v Projects 

■With icgard to tho bigger questiou of tho resuscitation of dead aud dying rivcr.s, 
Goverument undertook and completed last year a contour survey of Wtislcrn and a 
tiari of Central Bengal. Throe big sebemes iu these areas, uaraely, the Eooghly- 
flowrali flushing scheme, tho More project aud the Darkeswar scheme are already 
under preparation. Au extension of the eoutonr survey in Central Bengal, to spill 
the area of the Ganges on the east of dalangi will bo nndoiTakeii during tho current 
year. Reocutly a couferonco of exports was held at Vritora' Buildings in order to 
devise ways and means for the purpose. The coufcreuco made impoit.ant rccora- 
mendatious for tho rcsusoitatioii of dead and decaying rivers of Bengal, most 
important of these being to hold an Intor-Proviucial Kiver Couforunco in otdur to 
co-ordinate tho conflicting interests of_ different provinces aud states. It has recom- 
mended the formation of a Bengal River aud Drainage Board to advise Govoramoul 
on river training and establishment of hydrological laboratory for tho study of tho 
special problems of tbo Bengal Delta. A migration aud resettlement scheme has also 
been soggostod for the snbmcrgcd areas. 

PcnLic IIealiii & Rural BA;-riAijo.v 

Tho next item of tho programme charged the Ministry with the dutv of uuder- 
takiug measmes of public health and rnral sanitation. In the budget for tho year 
1037-3S tho rural water-supply grant wss iooreasod from Rs 2 lakhs to Rs. 3 lakhs 
50 thonsand. This year the block grant for this purpose has boon raised to Rs. 7 
and a half lakhs and a very comprehensive programme for tho solution of tho rural 
water-snpply problem has been undertaken. Government have also created a 
machinery for_ spending this grant of Rs. 7 nnd a half lakhs in collaboration and iu 
coDsulfaiioa with tho local bodies and the leading residents in tbe districts. Adequate 
provision of funds has also been made for granting loans to local sutboiitics with a 
view to enabling them to tackio this problem in their owu way. The Ministry 
propose to undorlako a comprehensive survey of tho whole province in order to 
ascertain tho actual needs regarding water-supply In each district. IVith this object 
it has been decided to create a rural water-supply sub-division under tbo Cuief 
Engineer, Public Health Department, Bengal. 
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Government _ liave also accepted a comprehensive programme for suonlv of 
drinking wafer in mral areas where scnrcify prevaiis and a scheme is being worked 

The problem of Malaria is nndoubtediy the most serious public health problem 
c 1,40,000 WHS increased by 

y*® making a total of Rs. 2 lakhs. Jn the budget 

for 19dS-39 a to^l amount of Rs. 4 lakbs has been provided for free distribution of 
QuipiDQ the objeot tnfer a/ta of reaching efTectively those numerous cases 

which do not come to the hospitals and dispensaries. A more effective and popular 
niet/iod of distnontion is also under the consideration of tho present Ministry, 


Repeal of Tobacco Tax 

The 11th item of live programme enjoined upon the Ministry the repeal of the 
(ax on traced and taxes on the necessities of life. The to&aoco tax has been 
repealed. There are, practically speaking, no other taxes worth mentioning, on the 
necessities of life imposed bv the Provincial Government 


Release op Political Prisoxers 

As the public is well awaro the Ministry have steadily pursued a policy of 
gradual rele.aso, consistent with public safety, of persons in detention without trial, 
and this process has been considerably accelerated in recent months. "When the 
Ministry came into power there were 16 persons nndor restraint under Begnlafion 
III of 1S18 .and 2,083 under tho Rengnl Criminal Law Amondment Act of 1930. At 
, the present time (he numbers are 6 and 168, respectively, and further reductions are 
being made daily. 

In connection with the terrorist convicts— 

(1) all snoh prisoners havo been repatriated from the Andamans and brought back 
to Bengal. 

(3) tho classification of all siioh prisoners has been reviewed and all Bhadralog 
terrorist prisoners have been re-classified where necessary in Division II. 

(3) clemency in individual cases has been exercised and 43 terrorist convicts have 
been prematurely released. 

(41 temporary special jails havo been closed down and the prisoners have been 
accommodated in modern cellular accommodation. 

The ban has been raised in the case of 176 associations out of 218 throughout 
the province upon which the former Government had imposed a ban. 

The Ministry claim that no other provinco cnn_ show a record such as theirs in 
respect of clemency towards the persons _ in jail or under restraint for political 
reasons. Government's critics .attempt to ignore the fact that there was hardly a 
single “political prisoner” in Bengal other tlinn those who had a direct connection 
with the violent terrorist movement. The problem of terrorism has been a problem 
peonliap to Bengal, both in its extent, and the nnmbor of persons engaged in tho 
movemont, as well as in the length of time for which this canker has been present 
in the body politic of the province. For more than 30 years it has been the 
recurrent factor and nowhere else has it constituted a menace of the same magni- 
tude. In spite of this, releases and relaxations havo been on a scale nnparnlleled 
elsewhere. 


Activities of the Punjab Government 1937-38 

The Pnniab was the first Province to produce a majority party able and williim 
(o shoulder tho responsibility of Government under Provincial Antonomy. Eight 
parties, besides a few independent members fonght their way into the Legislative 
Assembly. The largest of these was the old National Unionist Party whioh had been 
reorganised under the namo of the Punjab Unionist Party on the eve of the election. 
It emerged from the election contest with a membership of 101 m a House of 175. 
The next larcest party, the Congress, captured about 20 seats in the Bonso. These 
were the onlftU parti L wbicl? had addressed their appeals to voters of different 
religious communities, the remaining six having praotioally 

to one community or another. Thus the Khalsa National P.srty and the Aknh Fwty 
contested 8ikh constituencies, tho former c.aptnring abont one half and the latter 
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about ono-tliird of them. The National Progressive Parly of non-agricullurist Hindus 
captured about 15 Hindu constituencies, but later lost a few of them lo the Congress 
in by-eleotions. The Muslim League, the Majlis-i-Ahrar and the Majlis-i-Itihad -i- 
Millat confined their electioneering to a few Muslim constituencies and emerged 
from the contest with a membership of two or three each. Thus amidst a medley of 
small parties and groups, the Unionist Parly commanded an absolute majority in 
the Legislature. 

After the reaction of different groups of members to the Umonist Ministry’s 
aotnal economic policy had been tested, the position at the end of the first 18 months 
of Provincial Autonomy appeared to be that about 120 members in a total House of 
ik had been consistent in accepting the Ministry’s whip. These 120 members inclu- 
ded about two fifths of the total number of Hindu members and more than one-half 
of the Sikh members besides the bulk of the Muslim members and all the Indian 
Christian, Anglo-Indian and European members in the House. From this point of 
view the Ministry could well claim to enjoy the confidence of religions minorities in 
this Province to a greater extent than any other Provincial Ministry. 

During this period, the Congress Opposition was able to absorb the Akali Party. 
This and the gain of a few seats in by-elections at the expense of the National 
Progressive Party raised the strength of the Congress Party to 35. Between the 
120 Ministerialisis and the Congress Opposition there appeared to be about 20 
members unwilling to accept the whip of either party. 

The Provincial Governments in India possess certain statutory powers of restrict- 
ing the liberty of individuals without putting them on legal trial. The question has 
ohen been asked : Are such power's compatible with the civil liberty of people V 
Before the introduction of Provincial Autonomy this question used to "be answered 
differently by the Unionist Party and by the Congress. The Congress reply was an 
emphatic negative. The Unionist view ivas that in certain circumstances the use of 
such powers by the executive might bo not only compatible with, hut positively 
necessary for, the preserv.ation of the civil liberty of society as a whole. Thus at 
one stage the Unionist Party in the old Punjab Legislative Council supported the 
passage of the Criminal Law Amendment Act which armed the exectrtive with such 
powers. This was immediately after a series of terrorist crimes in the Punjab, 
including au attack on the life of the then Governor. At a subsequent stage, how- 
ever, the Unionist party opposed— though unsnocessfully— the re-enactment of this 
law for a period on the plea that the actual circumstances of the province at the 
time indic.ated no necessity for the retention of such powers in the hands of the 
executive. 

Since the introduction of Provincial Autonomy opinion in Ministerial circles in 
the Congress-governed provinces appears to have veered round to the Unionist point 
of view which regards such powers from the angle of practical necessity rather 
than abstract ideals. No Provincial Government has yet considered it safe to give 
up the powers which it inherited from its predecessors. In the Punjab the new 
Government, soon after taking office found itself confronted with an outburst of 
subversive activity. Emphasis has been laid in previous chapters on the easy 
readiness with which the Punjab on tho whole adapted itself lo the requirements 
of the new constitution. The process was not, however, wholly free from ngly 
incidents. Forces of communal fanaticism and of violence were openly or secretly 
set in motion by some of those who, for one reason or another, wanted to embarrass 
the new Government. The result was a series of eight communal riots— most of 
them traceaole to political no less than to communal motives— in various parts of 
the province during the first four months of the Unionist Government’s regime. 
These riots resulted in seven deaths. 

In the circumstances the Government was naturally unable to divest itself of 
the special powers which the law gave it for the purpose of controlling the forces 
of disorder. They were, however, used most sparingly. During the first l8 months 
of Provincial Autonomy action was taken against 18 persons under the Punjab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. In several of these oases the Government merely 
ordered certain outsiders, who were considered to be creating or planning trouble 
in the Punjab, to leave the Province. In a few other cases the movements of the 
persons concerned were temporarily restricted to particular areas. 

At the same time existing restrictions were cancelled in all those cases in 
which this could be done without danger to the place or the province. On April 1, 
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1937, whon the now Government toot office, 36 persons were subject to various 
restrictions imposed on them by executive orders. Eight of these were in jail 
under Regulation 3 of 1818. The remaining 28 wore subject to less stringent 
restrictions under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The new Government carried 
out a careful e.xamination of all those cases and has from time to time subsequently 
reviewed the situation with the result that restrictions wore removed or relaxed as 
opportunity offered. Five of the eight prisoners under Regulation 8 of 1818 were 
released one after. another. No fresh cases of imprisonment under this law occurred 
during the present Government's regime. Similarly, practically all of those who 
had been restricted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act were freed, though it 
was found necessary, as already mentioned, to take action against a few others 
under this law. 

The policy of removing or relaxing restrictions was further extended to various 
groups of prisoners who were serving sentence imposed on them by courts of law. 
The cases of these prisoners wore individually and carefully e.\-amined. The 
Government did not concede the demand that all so-called political prisoners, 
including those convicted of violent crimes, deserved to be released forthwith because 
their crimes had proceeded from “patriotic” motives. Nor, on the other hand, did 
it refuse to show clemency to a prisoner when it could be deservedly shown 
without endangering the peace and tranquillity of the Province, Each case was 
decided on its merits. About three months after assuming office the Government 
made a beginning with the Martial Law prisoners who were serving life sentences 
in connection with the political disturbances of 1919. All 12 of them were released. 
Later 22 other prisoners who had been convicted in connection with the Babar 
Akali disturbances or other terrorist crimes were released before the expiry of their 
terras of imprisonment. The claims of “non-political” prisoners who could find no 
champion in the Press or on the platform were not overlooked. A liberal plan was 
adopted of releasing old, infirm or ailing prisoners before the expiry of their 
sentences and by October 1, 1938, about 360 of them had been released. The figure 
rose .to 442 by December 15, 

These measures, of course, affected only a limited number of individuals. The 
general public was more interested in another matter to which the Ministry soon 
devoted their attention, the corruption and potty tyrannies of subordinate officials. 

A sustained effort has been made to safeguard the rights of the people against this 
danger. The Premier, Sir Sikandar Hj'at Rhan, and other Ministers have taken keen 
personal interest in this work. In the course of their frequent tours in the country- 
side they have tried to impress on members of the public and on local officials all 
that is implied in calling State employees “servants” of the public. In addressing 
the Amritsar Police on August 10 last, the Premier said ; — 

“1 also wanted to impress upon you the fact that the constitution in the provinces 
has undergone a radical change. The old system Jias been replaced by a Govern- 
ment of tM people. In your dealiug.s with the public you have to keep this cons- 
tantly in mind. In the changed circumstances all officers of the Government have 
to regard themselves as the servants of the public If badmashes denounce yon, 
it is a certificate of good work for you ; but if good and peaceful citizens find fault 
with your behaviour, one will be justified in suspecting that there is something 
wrong with your work.” 

Apart from propaganda on these lines the Government issued at an early stage 
a circular to tho effect that any complaint of corruption made by five disinterested 
persons against an official would be carefully investigated and, if found to be correct, 
would lead to proper punishment for the offender. During the first year of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy punishment, mostly in the form of dismissal from service -m 
soma cases accompanied by prosecution in the law courts — was avrarded to 55 
Government servants. In March, 1938, tho Government also accepted the principle 
of the demand embodied in the following resolution which was moved by a non- 
official member of the Punjab Legislative Assembly, but was withdrawn after dis- 
cussion in view of the sympathetic assurance given by the Government : > 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government that all Government employees 
who have completed 25 years of service and whose retention m public service 
is undesirable on the ground of ineffiemney or doubtful honesty should be retired 
compulsorily without any avoidable delay.” , ,, . , . , r 

Later, a conference of departmental heads _ was held at which proposals for 
reznoving corruption frotu pubJic sorvicBS iverB disoussod, 

29 
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Addresaing a big meeting of peasants in Lyallpur on September 4, 1938, the 
Premier, Sir Sikander Hyat-Khan, announced that the following new proposals were 
being considered by his Government with a view to stamping out corruption from 
the public services : — 

(j) The setting up of a separate anti-corruption section in the Secretariat under 
a special ofiBoer to investigate cases of corruption. This section is to serve 
as a central agency to which District officers and Departmental Heads 
may be able to refer oases of suspicion for investigation. 

(t't) The formulation of a rule similar to Article 465-A of the Civil Service 
Regulations which may he applicable to all grades of Government servants 
and enable Government to retire officers whose honesty is doubtful. 

(ni) The question of reducing or withholding the pension of a Government 
servant whose reputation has been unsatisfactory. 

(tv) The constitution periodically ot ad hoc peripatetic boards_ which may tour 
the various districts of the province and make enquiries regarding the 
reputation of Government servants in order to report those whose reputation 
is unsatisfactory. 

A specially interesting part of this campaign of safeguarding, in actual practice, 
the civil liberties of the people in the Punjab consisted of orders issued by the 
Government, declaring begar (esaoting compulsory labour) an unlawful act on the 
part of officials and warning them against this practice. The protection given to 
the poorest residents of villages by this order was specially needed by members of 
the scheduled castes. 

But the new Government has devoted attention not only to questions of civil 
liberty, but also to the important problem of national liberty. National defence is 
a subject not yet transferred to popular control, but the' progress which the country 
has made on the road towards political freedom has encouraged public men in 
formulating their policies to make provisions for the time when India will be 
called upon to shoulder the responsibility of defending herself. The Punjab has 
good reason to expect to provide the bulk of the man-power of the Indian Army 
of the present. A narrow provincialism and, perhaps Still more, a narrow oommu- 
nalism is apt to view this position with jealousy and suspicion and would fain deny 
Punjab its rightful share in the defence of the country. The Unionist Ministry 
which has the distinction in India of being led by a soldier in the person ot the 
Hon’ble Major Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan has shown itself alive to this danger. The 
subject has also been constantly pressed on his attention by the martial classes of 
, the province. As mentioned above, the Premier and other Ministers have toured 
the countryside extensively daring the past 18 months. The Premier, in particular, 
has received numerous addresses of welcome during these tours and one of the 
most frequent demands contained in these addresses has been for increased oppor- 
Innities of military careers for the youth of the province. The demand emanates 
from the agriculturist classes of all religious communities and in every Division of 
the province. 

Shortly after assuming office the Ministry founded 4B scholarships, costing Rs. 
33,000 a year, to help the sons of martial families in the Province to receive higher 
military education in the Indian Military Academy and the Prince of Wales Royal 
Indian Military College of Dehra Dun. Addressiog the members of the Lyallpur 
District Soldiers Board on September 3, 1938, the Premier announced that, if circums- 
tances permitted, he would like to increase expenditure on this scheme and that 
he had also_ been corresponding with the Government of India with a view to 
securing similar concessions from that Government for the sons of martial families 
in the Punjab. 

Further, the Government took steps to check the campaign ot propaganda which 
certain people were found to be carrying on in tho villages of the Punjab against 
recruitment in the Army. The movement resulted in the Indian Army Recruitment 
Bill which was passed by the Central Legislature in September last, and had the 
support of the Punjab Government. 

Historically associated with the ideal of Liberty is that of Fraternity. In 
this counto the ideal of Fraternity in the sense of inter-communal good- 
will and harmony, has a special claim on the attention of statesmen, which 
has been fully and frequently recognised by the Punjab Government, In the 
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public statement whioli the Premier made on behalf of his Cabinet on April 1, 1937, 
a strong appeal was made to the Press and the Public at large to help the Govern- 
ment in dispelling communal ill-will. It has already been noticed that the response 
to this appeal was not as universal as it might have been. Factious quarrels in 
certain political camps, rivalries between certain communal organisations and the 
ambitions of unscrupulous bidders for popular leadership were among the factors 
which militated directly or indirectly against the success of the appeal and produced 
a disastrous effect on the communal situation. Undaunted by these obstacles the 
Ministry continued to strive in the cause of inter-communal goodwill and harmony. 
A sustained effort was made to Inspire confidence among religious minorities and 
produce among them a sense of goodwill towards the majority community. The 
composition of the Ministry was itself a gesture of goodwill. It was followed up 
by an important statement which the Premier made when the Congress sought an 
assurance from the Governors that they would not make use of the special powers 
conferred on them by the Government of India Act of 1935 Sir Sibandar Hyat- 
Ehan declared that the demand for such an assurance was particularly unfair to 
minority communities in various provinces and that the Ministries should rather 
themselves conduct their admiuistation so as to allow no occasion to arise for a 
Governor to intervene in the interests of an aggrieved minority. 

Two other important instances of similar gestures on the part of the Premier 
to the minorities may be mentioned, _ One was the part which he played in securing 
a happy end of the controversy which arose in the Punjab over the Government of 
India’s scheme of constructing a big abattoir near Lahore. The other was his firm 
opposition to a legislative proposal initiated by a Muslim member of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly for the purpose of restoring the dispuled she of the demolished 
mosque of Shahidgnnj to Muslims. In the course of au important statement which 
he made on the subject in the Legislative Assembly on March 16. 1938, the Premier 
said : — “The Mussalmans of the Punjab owe a special responsibility not only to the 
minorities in the Punjab, but also to their own co-religionists who constitute 
minorities in other provinces. No far-sighted or patriotic Mussalman can in these 
oiroumstauoos permit his community in the Punjab to take any unreasonable step 
against the minorities which, if similarly applied by non-muslim majorities in other 
provinces against the minorities there, would jeopardise the fundamental rights and 
position of the Muslims there.’’ Concluding this statement he said : “The issues 
before us are grave and call for the most anxious and careful consideration from 
all concerned. A just and satisfactory solution of the problem, honourable to all 
concerned, is not impossible and I would earnestly appeal to all patriotic persons, 
including the representatives of the Press, to help us to bring it about by creating 
the proper atmosphere in the province.” 

A more direct approach to the problem of inter-cominnnal unity was attempted 
by the Premier in July, 1937, when he convened a “Unity Conference” of the 
leaders of different religious communities. The sub-ooinmittees of the conference 
examined various questions whioh have oooasioned interoommunal strife in the past 
and made valuable recommaudaUens for their solution. Owing however to adverse 
developments ih the politico-communal situation the decision of these dimoult 
problems has had to await a more favourable atmosphere. 

Another step which the Government took to discourage inter-oommunal 
controversies w^ the adoption of a general policy of refusing to answer on the 
floor of the Legislative Assembly questions raising communal issues. 

It must be admitted that these efforts in the cause of communal harmony have 
not yet been crowned with any large measure of success. It was unfortunately 
believed in certain quarters that a sharp cleavage between different communities on 
religious issues could most effectively embarass the present Government. The only 
consoling feature of the review is that, following the series of communal riots 
during the first three or four months of the Unionist regime, the situation has 
remained more peaceful, even though it has not been entirely free from ugly 
communal incidents. 

Under the heading of “Special Help for the Weak” may be grouped a series of 
important measures adopted by the new Government in the interests of (I) agricul- 
turist debtors and (2) members of the. scheduled castes. 

Among measures intended to help agriculturist debtors may be mentioned 
the following 
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(1) Constitution of Debt Conciliation Boards.-The Punjab Relief of Indebted- 

ness Act passed bv the old Punjab Ijegislative Council contained provisions foY the 
scaling down of debts through the agency of Debt Conciliation Boards* such 

Boards had already been constituted as an exporiroental measure before the present 
Ministry assumed ofRoe. During the first year of Provinoial Autonomy their numher 
was doubled and during the current year steps have been taken to raise the 
number to 29. Every district, with the exception of Simla, now has a Debt 
Conciliation Board, and the Jhang district has two. 

(2) Notification under section 61 of the Civil Procedure Code. Tim powers 

vested in the local Government by section 61 of the Civil Procedure Code were 
exercised for the first time by the present -Ministry, and a notification was issued 
exempting the whole of the fodder crop of an agriculturist debtor and a certain 
proportion of the yield of his grain crops from attachment in execution of 
civil decrees. , . , , , 

(3) The Punjab Alienation of Land Amendment Act. — This law, sponsored by 
the new Government and passed by the Legislature, prevents a mortgagee or lessee 
of agricultural land from committing any act which might destroy or permanently 
injury the value of the land for purposes of agriculture, except when the owner 
agrees to the commission of such an act and this is attested by a Revenue Officer. 
It further provides that, when there are more orders than one from a court 
directing the temporary alienation of land of an agriculturist, the total period of 
alienation under these orders shall not exceed a maximum period of 20 years. 

(4) The Debtors' Protection Amcndinent Bill. ~lt was found_ that the benefits 
conferred by the previously passed Debtors’ Protection Act on agriculturist debtors 
were lost to them when a law court placed an Official Receiver in charge of their 
lands. The Punjab Debtors’ Protection Amendment Bill was, therefore, passed to 
make it clear that no money decree should be oxecuted by the appointmpt of a 
Receiver of an agriculturist’s land or its produce. The Bill had not received the 
assent of His Excellency the Governor by October 1,1938, 

(51 The Punjab Alienation of Land Second Amendment Bill. — As already 
explained the Alienation of Land Act, which has been in force in the Punjab since 
1901. prevents a member of an agriculturist tribe from alienating his land perma- 
nently in favour of a person who is not a member of such a tribe. A common 
form of evasion was for non-agrioulturist_ purchasers to uso the names of their 
agriculturist friends for the purpose of acquiring the lauds of others agriculturists. 
In such transactions tho land was nominally transferred by one agriculturist to 
another ; but the buyer whoso name appeared in the official records was only a dummy 
under whose cover a non-agriculturist enjoyed the actual possession of the land and 
its income. Inquiries were made about the extent to which transactions of this 
kind, known as benarai transfers of land, had taken place and it was calculated that 
properties worthy several crores of rupees had passed in this way from agriculturists 
to non-agriculturists. The Ministry therefore sponsored a law which declared all 
benami transfers of agricultural land to be null and void and entitled the original owners 
or their heirs and successors to recover their lands, in some cases, after paying 
compensation to the buyer and in other cases without paying it. This Bill, having 
been passed by the Legislative Assembly, was awaiting the assent of His Excellency 
the Governor-General at the close of the period under review. 

(6) The Punjab Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Act. — This law is intended 
to help those whose lands, having been mortgaged a long time ago, have yielded 
more than adequate profit to the mortgagees. It provides that if a mortgage was 
effected before June 8, 1901, and still subsists, the mortgagor or his heir or assignee 
may apply for the extinction of the mortgage and tho restoration of the land to him. 
The mortgage is to be extinguished without any compensation to the mortgagee, 
if the value of the benefits already enjoyed by the mortgagee has equalled or 
exceeded twice the amount of mortgage. If the value of tho benefits enjoyed by the 
mortgagee be, however, still less than twice the amount of the original sum the 
extinction of the mortgagee will bo conditional on the' payment of certain compensa- 
t’P^.to the mortgage by the mortgagor. This law has already received the assent 
of His Excellency the Governor. It is expected to provide facilities for 306,738 mort- 
gagors to redeem 756,131 acres of mortgaged land. 

(7) The Punjab Registration of Money-lenders Act, — This Act is intended to 
check dishonest and fraudulent practices on the part of money-lenders. It provides 
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that a money-IeuSer will not be helped by law courts to recover his loans unless he 
is registered and holds a licence to carry on a money-lender’s trade. His licence 
may be suspended for such periods as the Collector may decide if he is found by a 
law court to have committed certain offences. During the period of the suspension 
of his licence the money-lender will be unable to sue successfully for the recovery 
of his loans esoept such loans as may be “certified" by a Commissioner. The Act is 
applicable to all money-lenders inclnding those ag.ncuturists who have taken to 
money-lending as a principal or subsidiary business. It has received the assent of 
His Excellency the Governor. 

(8) The Punjab Alienation of Land Third Amendment Act. — This Act is 
intended to protect agriculturist debtors from agriculturist money-lenders. It lays 
down that, when an agriculturist has advanced a loan to another agriculturist, the 
debtor shall not alienate his land in favour of the creditor until the debt has been 
repaid and three years have elapsed after the repayment. If, however, the debtor 
and the creditor try to evade this restriction through what may be called a benami 
transfer of land to a third party, the Deputy Commissioner has been empowered to 
cancel the transaction and restore the land to the alienor as in the case of benami 
transfers of land under the Punjab Alienation of Land Second Amendment Bill. 
This law has also received the assent of His Excellency the Governor. 

(9) The Punjab Agricultural Produce Marketing BUI. — This measure is intended 
to protect the growers of agricultural commodities, who bring their produce for sale 
in the markets, from various malpractices on the part of shopkeepers and brokers. 
It was referred to a Select Committee in July, 1938, but had not passed beyond the 
Select Committee stage by the end of the period under review. 

Among measures intended to promote the uplift of members of the scheduled 
castes mention has already been made of a circular issued by the Ministry, warning 
subordinate officials against the practice of taking hegar. By means of another 
circular the Ministry declared all publicly owned wells throughout the province to 
be open to all members of the public. This was specially intended to secure to 
members of the scheduled castes an important right of citizenship which they had 
been denied by custom. 

The Ministry further adopted a general policy of nominating at least one 
member of the scheduled castes to every local body provided that the numerical 
strength of tho community within the area of the local body concerned justified its 
claim to representation. To several Municipal Committees and District Boards, 
where new elections have taken place during the past 18 months, members of the 
scheduled castes have already been nominated as members. Instructions have also 
been issued to various Departments that special efforts should be made to 
increase the pioportion of members of the scheduled castes in 
public services. Unfortunately these efforts are handicapped by the dearth of 
qualified men among these castes. The situation will, however, improve with the 
spread of education among them. In order to help this process special educational 
facilities have been offered to them. Children belonging to these castes are freely 
admitted to all public schools. Even private schools, which receives grants-in-aid 
from the Education Department, can refuse them admission only at the risk of 
forfeiting their grants. Primary education is given free and Secondary education 
at half the usual rates of fees to students of the scheduled castes. Further, about 
60 scholarships are reserved for them at various stages of education and in diffeiont 
institutions. Two of these are tenable in tho Central Training College, Lahore, and 
six more in Arts Colleges. Local Bodies have also been asked to provide scholar- 
ships for them in the Middle classes. In Industrial schools too various stipends, 
which are reserved for the poor, go to the scheduled castes. 


Activities of the Madras Government 

The Congress Ministry in Madras completed one year and six months of office 
in December 1938. The strength of the Congress Party in the Legislature is 
now 162 out of a total of 215 members in the Assembly and 28 out of a 
total of 55 in the Council. 

The first important measure that the Ministry put through the Legislature 
after acceptance of office was the Prohibition Act. It was followed by the 
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Agriculturists’ Debt Relief Act, a comprehensive legislation designed to relieve 
the agriculturist of the unbearable load of debt. The remission of land revenue 
aggregating Es. 75 lakhs and the reduction of grazing fees in Government 
forests by half, were brought about for the amelioratiou of the agriculturist. 

Civil Lideriy 

The Moplah Outrages Act was repealed and the release of Moplah_ State 

prisoners ordered. All the prisoners connected ’with the Rampa Fithuri, the 
Malabar Rebellion, the S. I. Ry. strike, the Ooty Bank Raid Case, the Madras 
Bomb Case and the Cooanada 'Conspiracy Case were released. The realisation 
X)f uncollected fines imposed in respect of political offences was suspended. 
Securities deposited by newspapers and presses amounting to Es. 11, COO were 

refunded. The ban imposed on 19 books in Telugu and Tamil and on eight 

films was removed. Retired Government servants were permitted to become 
members of or to hold office in political organisations and to contest elections 

to local bodies and the legislature. 182 village officers who were dismissed on 

account of their connection with the Non-co-operation or the Civil Disobedience 
Movements were restored to their old posts. 

Pbohibiiiok 

Prohibition was introduced in Salem district on 1st October, 1937, and 
extended to Chittoor and Cuddapah Districts on 1st October, 1938. The annual 

loss of revenue to the Goveruraent due to the enforcement of prohibition 
in the three districts is Es. 42 lakhs. The reports received from the officers 

in charge of Prohibition work boar ample evidence of the enthusiastic _ co- 
operation of the people in the carrying out of the object of the Prohibition 

Act and of the improvement in their material and moral condition owing to 
its introduction. 

The cheaper enclosure at the Guindy Race Course has been closed. The 

Gaming Act is being revised with a view to prevent ignorant people from 

being led to attend shows and night clubs where gambling is pievalent in 
the guise of “games of skill”. The Immoral Traffic Act has been amended 

with a view to penalise persons including relations who make a living out of the 
earnings of prostitutes. 

Relief op Bukal Inpeotedness 

The Agriculturists Debt Relief Act came info force on the 22nd March, 

1938. The object of the Act is to give relief to indebted agriculturists by scaling 
down their existing debts, reducing the rate of interest on their future debts 

to 6 and one-fourth p.c. per annum and writing off the arrears of rent due to 
zamindars, janmis and other landholders by the tenants. Debt conciliation boards 
are being set up in all the districts to assist in the scaling down of debts 

according to the provisions of the Act and a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs has been set 

apart to be given as loans to agriculturists to pay off their scaled down debts. 

Land revenue remissions have been sanctioned to the extent of three quarters 
of a crore of rnpees every year. 

Famine Relief 

Due to the failure of the monsoon in 1937 in many parts of the Bellary, 
Anantapur and Kurnool districts, famine relief works were started in these districts 
and about one lakh of workers were employed in the relief camps run by Government. 

IeEIGAIION and ELEOrRICITY 

Any irrigation project was not classed by the previous Governments as pro- 
ductive unless the return therefrom reached 6 p.c. on the capital outlay. The 
present Government have reduced this percentage to 4 and some of the 
projects which were_ classified as unproductive formerly are now being re- 
examined with a view to sanction such of them as would prove remunerative 
under the new test. Steps have been taken to accelerate the building of the 
Tunghabadra project. Negotiations as to the sharing of the waters of the river 
were recently oondncted with representatives of the Government of H. B. H. the 
Nizam and the agreement arrived at is awaiting the sanction of the respec- 
tive Governments. 
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T. powflr from tho Pykara and tho Mottur hydro-oloolric svstems 

has been extended to eight districts in the south. Thermal stations at Bezwada 
and Vizagapatam are under construction with a view to supply electric enerev 
to the districts in the north. rr ./ cj 


Other Measures 

A Joint Committee was constituted by both houses of the Legislatuie to 
enquire into and report on the conditions prevailing in zemindari and other proprietory 
areas and to suggest legislation to better the lot of the peasants. The report of the 
Commiftoo has been published and is under consideration of the Government. 

To improve the quality of livestock, two cattle breeding farms have been opened. 
Tho Veterinary Department has been given additional staff and there has been a 
marked decline in cattle mortality. 

The rates of grazing foes in Government forests have been reduced by one half 
throughout the Presidency and the loss of revenue on this account is estimated at 
Rs. 3.p7 lakhs per annum. The question of supplying green leaf manure at cheap 
rates is under consideration. The commercial possibilities of minor forest products are 
being examined. 


Cottaoe Industries 

The passing of the Madras State Aid to Industries (Amendment) Act, the Madras 
Sale of Cloth Act, and the extension of the Khaddar (Name) Protection Act to this 
Province, and the substantial assistance given to the development of the Kbadi indus- 
tries, have helped cottage industries. In October last, sanction was accorded to the 
payment of grants amounting to Rs. 1,90,420 to the All-India Spinners’ Association 
for the development of hand-spinning and Khadi. A separate sum of Rs. 1,32,000 will 
be utilised to help the handloom industry. Ten apprentices have been sent by 
Government to Wardha for receiving training in the manufacture of band-made 
paper and another batch of ten to undergo training in oil pressing at Wardha. 

Orders have been issued requiring Heads of Departments to give preference to 
Indian-made goods in tho purchase of articles required for the use of Government 
departments. Local bodies have been permitted to contribute funds towards the 
establishment of an emporium and a museum lor the development of various cottage 
and other industries in the districts. 


Labour 

Since the acceptance of office by the Congress, there arose as many as 77 labour 
disputes ia the Provioce. The policy of Governtneat jo regard to labour disputes is 
to encourage “internal settlements.” It has boon made clear that strikes should not be 
resorted to, unless all other available methods of makiog representations had been 
exhausted. Governraeut actively interfered and brought about settlement of all the 
striked. As a result, workers have benefited to a considerable oxtont by way of 
increased wages and improvement in their conditions of service. 

Harijan Uplift 

A sum of Rs. 11.24 lakhs was set apart in the Budget for providing educational 
facilities, maintenance of hostels and boarding houses for scholars, drinking water 
supply and other amouities to the members of tbo scheduled classes. Piqvision for 
advancing loans to Harijans has been considerably increasoj. Tho poor pupils of tho 
scheduled classes have been o.veraptcd from the payment of fees in all arts colleges. 
57 scheduled class caudidatos selected by the Public Service Commission were 
appointed to the gazetted and subordinate services of the Government since tho 
Congress took up office. District Advisory Boards and a Provincial Advisory Board 
have boon constituted to advise the Collectors and the Commissioner of Jjibonr 
respectively on all matters relating to the uplift of Harijans. In August last, the 
Civil Disabilities Removal Bill moved by Mr, M. C. Rajah was passed into law with 
the support of tho Government. Tho Malabar Temple Entry Act has also been passed 
by both houses of legislature. 

Eduoaiio.n'al Betobsi 

Steps arc being taken to open a training school to prepare teachers for the 
purpose of putting into operation the Wardha scheme of education. For this 
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purpose, three selected officers of the Education Department have been deputed to 
undergo training in the Vidya Mandir Training School at tVardhn. Instructions 
have been issued by which, in the uni-lingual areas, the regional language will he 
the medium of instruction in all high schools upto and including the sixth form 
by July, 1940. Hindusthani is taught to all pupils in the I, II and III Forms of 
125 secondary schools in the province. More schools may be brought into this 
scheme in the course of the present year. 

PuBi/ic Health 

To provide greater scope to medical practitioners for participating in public 
service, the system of appointing honorary medical officers in Government medical 
institutions has been expanded. The standard of training for nurses and com- 
pounders has been enhanced. The Public Health Bill which is being discussed by 
the Legislature is the first of its kind to be brought forward by a provincial 
Government. The Bill contains provisions for securing a sufficient supply of pure 
■ drinking water, for the maintenance of proper drainage and the prevention of 
nuisances and infectious diseases. 

The 'opening of 42 new subsidised rural dispensaries and the appointment 
of 160 additional mid-wives in existing rural dispensaries were sanctioned during 
the year. The conditions of employment of medical practitioners in charge 
of subsidised rural dispensaries have been improved. 

Village Uplift 

All bifurcated district boards have been amalgamated. Out of 24 district boards, 
the presidents of 22 district boards are Congressmen. Nominations to local bodies 
have been abolished and the electoral roll of the Legislative Assembly has been 
adopted for elections to local bodies also, thereby considerably widening the franchise 
of the local bodies. 

A separate fund has been constituted to facilitate the execution of a comprehen- 
sive schemo spread over a period of ten years to ensure the supply of pure drinking 
water to every village. The fund has been started with an initial contribution of Be. 
15 lakhs by Government. 

A seven years programme of rnad development has been drawn up by Govern- 
ment, costing Rs. 118.61 lakhs. To avoid waste and to ensure uniformity of policy, 
District Boards have been asked to submit a five-year plan regarding improvements 
to their village toads. 

Government have arranged for the supply of 250 radio receiver sets to selected 
villages in all districts, 

Prison Reform 

A comprehensive scheme of jail delivery was put through last year. The cases of 
prisoners who had undergone more than half the period of their sentences or five 
years of imprisonment were examined and 2,100 of them have been released. The 
remission system which was not previously applicable to prisoners with sentences 
less than six months, has been extended to prisoners, sentenced to rigorous imprison- 
ment for three months and above and also to such prisoners sentenced to simple 
imprisonment for similar terms, as elect to work. Oil pressing by human labour 
has been abolished as a jail task. Butter milk is supplied to all prisoners since August, 
1937. Fuller’s earth has been ordered to be supplied to prisoners to enable them to 
wash their clothes. Radio sets have been installed in some of the jails. Provision has 
been made for the supply of drinking water to prisoners for use at night. Orders 
have been passed that “A” and “B” class prisoners who are not literate in English shall 
be supplied at their cost with certain newspapers in Indian languages. The employ- 
ment of women warders to guard and escort women prisoners admitted to jails and 
sub-jails has been sanctioned. Facilities are now given to filuslim prisoners to say 
prayers four times a day. In each district, two members of the Legislature have 
been appointed as non-official v'sitors to jails. 

Vigorous economy is being effected in all the departments of Government. The 
salaries of new entrants and promoters of the provincial and subordinate services 
were sub 3 ected to a graded cut ranging from 5 to 33 per cent. The abolition of 
tho summer move of Government to the hills has resulted in a saving of Rs. 50,000 
per annum. Reduction in the travelling allowances of Ministers, restriction of 
unnecessary transfer of officers and the abolition of many superfluous posts are 
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some of the other measures of economy adopted by this Government. The provisions 
in the Budget for 1938-39 exceed those in the year 1936-37 by Bs. 5 and ^ half 
lakhs under education, by Rs. 5 lakhs under medical relief, by Es. '20 lakhs under 
Public Health and Rural Water Supply; by Rs. 4 lakhs under Agriculture, 'Veterinary 
and Co-operative Credit and by Rs. 4 and a half lakhs under Industries. 

It has been the earnest endeavour of the Ministry to develop in the permanent 
services a missionary spirit to work for the people. Close touch has been established 
between the members of_ the Legislature and the gazetted officers in the various 
districts by the holding of district conferences at which local officials and legislators 
meet and discuss problems and formulate programmes of rural welfare and local 
administration. 


Activities of the Bombay Government 

The Congress Ministry in Bombay com pleted its 18 months of office on 19th 
January, 1939. They accepted office on July 19, 1937, when their Party .strength in 
the Lower House was 86 out of a total of 175 and in the. Upper House, 13 out of 
30. To-day their Party strength in the Lower House is ® while in the Upper 
House it is 14. ‘ . , ' 

On taking office, the Ministry took executive action with a view toiameliorate the 
lot of the agriculturists. They ordered .the abolition of grazing fees at a cost to 
Government of 6 and • a half, lakhs of rupees annually. The remission of land 
revenue given that year amounted to 16 lakhs, while a provision of 10 lakhs was 
made for village water supply during the ye ar. Rs. 1,50,0(X3 had been allotted for 
encouraging' cottage industries while Es. 40,000 were specially provided for the 
advancement of education among the Harijans. This was apart from a provision of 
Es. 10,000 for physical culture and Rs. 10,000 for adult education. 

A provision of Es. 10 lakhs for the improvemeut of village water' supply has 
been distributed among the Revenue divisions according to needs. 

Special instructions have been issued to secure the free enjoyment of public Wells 
and tanks by the Harijans on the same . terms as p ersons belonging to other 
communities. , 

The .concession regarding the private, manufacture and collootion of. salt granted 
under the Delhi Pact has been restored, by the Government of. India at the instance 
of the Bombay Government to those areas , where, on account of abose, it toad been 
cancelled. , ’ • . 

. . ■ ; ' ■ I .. 

CiViD LiBEBT Y 1 I 

One of the first tasks of the Congress Gove rnment was to revise or rescind 
numerous ord'ers issued by the former Governments under the emergency and other 
laws in the course of their struggle with the Congress. Orders regarding deposit of 
securities by newspapers and printing presses were cancelled, resulting in the 
refimd of securities amounting to Rs 23,000, and the withdrawal ’of notices demand- 
ing securities,' of about ; Es. 64,000. Government lifted the' ban on 232 associatidns, 
including those reported' to have ^communistic tend6ncios, _ declared nnlawful Under 
the .Crimihal Law Amendment Acf. The ban .on certain types ‘of. literature arid 
many' forfeited pnblications' was removed. . Restrictions imposed on 26 films connected 
with, .Mahatma Gandhi’s activities were cancelled, as ’ also the ban on the filin'"Paiidit 
jawaharlal’s Message”., Restricdcqs . placed on certain newspapers' with regard to 
receiving Government advertisements were removed. Never ' did the press and 
platform enjoy so much ’freedopi as since the Congress took office. i 

In only one' solitary instance ; has it been found necess ary 4o demand seourity 
under the Indian Press Emergency Powers .Act from' a Bomb ay paper, and this Was 
for scurrillons writings on communal affrirs.i In this connection it" may be stated 
that within a few days after taking office, the Ministry issned a Severe warning to 
coinmunalists who were plainly told that Governmont would take every stop-to 
prevent the dissemination of oommanal hatred and of ideas involving violenoe. The 
effect of this warning was most noticeable, and the tone of certain sections of the 
press definitely improved. 

30 
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Baks Removed : Laws Repealed 

Movable and immovable properties (still in the possession, and the sale proceeds 
if sold) forfeited bv the Government under Ordinances and Criminal Lavr Amend- 
ment Act were ordered to be returned to their original owners or their heirs. A 
few days after the Ministry’s taking office there was not a single political pripper, 
convicted before the present Ministry came into power, left in the Provincial jails 
nor was a single order issued under the Emergency Laws left unresoinded. The 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act. 1932, was repealed. 

Orders were issued for the restoration of arras licenses which were cancelled or 
not renewed for participation in the Civil Disobedience Movement and for the 
return of forfeited arms. Orders were also issned that participation in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement or other Congress activities should not bo regarded as 
disqualification lor service as kulkarni, patil or inferior village servants and those 
village servants who lost their posts owing to such participation should be 
re-appointed at the first opportunity. 

Forfeited Lakds Bill 

Both the chambers of Legislature passed a Bill authorising the Government to 
repurchase the lands confiscated during the Civil Disobedience Movement and return 
the same to the original owners or their heirs without occupancy charges. 

The policy of releasing communal riot jirisoners who had undergone a considera- 
ble term of imprisonment was tried with success. 

Special instructions were issned to Government officers impressing upon thorn the 
need for closer contact between themselves and the public. Tho necossity_ for 
Government officers to treat members of the public approaching them on business 
with courtesy and promptitude was strongly emphasised by tho Ministry in a 
circular letter. 


REMissross Asd Revision's 

Government issued orders a few months after taking office that anthorisod arrears 
of revenue outstanding on July 31, 1936, should be remitted. Authorised arrears 
consist of land revenue which is not collected in the year and which falls duo 
owing to poor crops. 

Government have framed a programme of revision of laud rovenuo system and 
other measures affecting the rural economy and will shortly introduce as a first 
instalment a Bill to govern the settlomeut of land revenue and provide security for 
tenants and another Bill to provide for the conciliation of debts. Tho Tenancy Bill 
has been introduced. Government have passed an emergency measure to protect tho 
interests of tho small holders in tho Province. This measure gives a sort of a 
moratorium to the small agriculturist for a period of one year up to April 1, 1939. 

Eiecntive orders were issued with a view to restrict as ranch as possible the 
eviction of land-holders (or failure to pay Oovoi ament dues and sums recoverable 
as land revenue arrears. 


Education' 

In tho matter of edneation, the policy of tho Ministry had been to evolve a truly 
national system of edacation and with this end in view, schemes are being devised 
for reform in every branch of tho odncatioaal system of this Province. Tho Primary 
Education Act, 1923 has been overhauled through a Bill with a view to remedy 
some of tho glaring defects in tho m-scliinery of primary education. The 
now Act makes bettor provision for tho m.aDagomont and control of primary schools. 
Oovemment decided to give special encouragoment to persons and associations to 
start voluntary schools in as many villages as possible. I/ioal Boards aro also being 
encouraged to start schools in villages with a population of 1,003 and over whoro 
tboro are no schools at present. "With a view to make physical education compulsory 
for all children, a Board of Physical E'Juoatioa ba? been constituted to adviso 
Government on all matters pertaining to tho question. 

A Training Institnto for Physical E-lncation which will tr.iin 100 graduate 
teachers annually has been recently started at Kandivli. 

VoCAIION'At TllAI.'nN'O 

Government propose shortly to appoint a Board of Vocational Training to advise 
Government as to the best method of implementing the various recommendations 
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made by the Vocational Training committee. A Special Officer has been appointed to 
exercise the wort in connection with the initiation and development as an experi- 
mental measure of the AVardha Scheme. 

Government have appointed a Board of Adult Education in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Adult Education Committee to advise and push on a throe- 
year programme of the gradual removal of adult illiteracy in this Province. 

Special attention is being paid to the spread of education amongst Muhammadans 
and Backward Classes including the Harijans. 

Grants for tho education of the Backward Classes as a whole including Harijans, 
amounted to Rs. 66,000 during the pre-Oongress period. During this year it will 
amount to Ks. 1,16,000. Over 60 per cent, of these grants will actually go for the 
benefit of Harijan education. An additional provision of Rs. 59,000 has been made 
during tho ourront year for tho education of Intermediate Classes and Muhammadans, 
Rs, 16,560 of which will go for the education of Muhammadan girls alono. 

In pursuance of their policy of relieving unemployment among tho educated classes 
Government have started an apprentice scheme under which boys who have studied 
up to the matriculation are being admitted to as apprentices in textile mills and 
other industrial concerns in Bombay and Ahmedabad, arrangements for their 
theoretical training being made at Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, and 
the R. C. Technical Institute, Ahmedabad. 

Attempts are being made to introduce the study of Hindustani in primary and 
secondary schools and Government propose to assist associations and bodies engaged 
in promoting tho spread of tho study of Hiudnstani in the Province. 

PnoHiBmoN Scheme 

In pursuance of their prohibition policy Government introduced prohibition policy 
in three rural areas in tho Province. Ahmedabad city and cantonment and 27 villages 
around Ahmedabad and its suburbs have been declared to be dry areas where the 
retail sale to the public of country liquor, toddy and foreign liquor including spirits, 
wines and beer have been stopped. 

Government have ordered all excise shops in tho town and Island of Bombay 
to be closed on the monthly pay day. Apart from this Government have closed down 
since April 1938, 205 country spirit shops, 507 toddy shops and booths, 60 hemp 
drug shops, 72 opium shops and 11 liquor shops at a sacrifice of revenue of nearly 
5 iakhs. Rs. 40,000 have been sanctioned for prohibition propaganda during the year. 

Medicai, Relief 

Considerable importance is being attached to the question of medical relief to the 
population in the niral areas. Government have sanctioned two important schemes in 
this connection. The first one is subsidised medical practitioners in 1h0_ villages. 
RecenBy Government sanctioned 161 centres in different parts of the Province. The 
subsidy will be given to Allopathic, Aynrvedic and Unani medical practitioners who 
will undertake to work in the rural area. 

The second scheme provides for the appoinirpent of four additional qualified nurses 
or midwives in each of the 19 districts of this Province, excepting the Bombay 
Suburban District. Tho nurses and midwives employed under the scheme may either 
be attached to the District Local Board dispensaries, pr allowed to settle and work in 
a group of villages like the subsidised medical practitioners. 

Laboue 

In pursuance of their labour policy, Governmont appointed tbo Bombay Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee. As a result of its interim recommendations, the textile 
workers in tbo Province are repoited to have benefited to the extent of nearly a croro 
of rupees annually. Tho detailed inquiry by the Committoo is now proceeding and its 
report is expected to be ready by tbo middle of 1939. 

The hours and conditioDS of work in non-industrial concerns will foim the subject 
of a Bill to be shortly introduced in the Legislature. 

An important measure for the peaceful and amicable settlement of industrial 
disnules has been passed by both the Chambers of the Bombay Legislature. Its 
provisions make it compulsory for tho employer as well as the employees to resort 
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to methods of conciliation and arbitration before they resort to either a strike or a 
look-out. 

Government have provided one lakh of rupees for labour welfare work daring the 
year in industrial centres such as Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 

POUCE 

The Police have been specially instructed to perform their duties in a spirit of 
service to the publits and to keep the ring clear for legitimate freedom of speech and 
action. They have been told not to cause annoyance to any one when collecting in- 
formation regarding political activities. 

The re-organisation of certain sections of the Police Force is under the considera- 
tion of Government. Government are examining the question whether the conditions 
of service affecting Europeans and Indians in the subordinate ranks of the Bombay 
City Police be modified so as to eliminate the difference between sergeants and sub- 
inspectors. 

Government have introduced several reforms with a view to improve the lot of 
prisoners in Provincial jails and are considering an extensive ro-organisation of tho 
jail system. 

The policy regarding the criminal tribes in the Province will be r 0 vised_ and 
Government are awaiting the report of the committee which went into the question. 

Local Self-Government 

Government through legislative measures have introduced radical changes _ in the 
constitution of local bodies, and have sought to liberalise their administration. By 
various legislative measures they have abolished nominations to local bodies and have 
introduced joint electorates with reservation of seats for certain minorities, besides 
widening the fraooliise. These bills provide for an optional clause which gives tho 
liberty to the Muhammadans in a constituency to decide in favour of a joint olootorate. 
The introduction of the Panohayat system in the villages is contemplated and _ a bill, 
having passed through the first reading, is being considered by a select committee. 

By another measure Government have decided to introduce adult franchise for 
elections to the Bombay Municipal Corporation fiom 1942 onwards. This measure 
abolishes nominations, and extend the terms of the Corporation from B to 4 years. 

OiHEB Measures \ 

The Bombay Medical Practitioners Bill is intended to provide for tho registration 
of such indigenous medical practitioners as have had a full scientific training in tho 
Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine and to protect tho public from tho 
activities of uneducated and half-educated quacks of all systems of medicine. 

Government have already introduced a bill to regulate and control tho money- 
lending business in the Province of Bombay. Tho measure is at present being 
considered by a select committee. 

A measure seeking to remove tho disabilities of Harijans as regards templo entry 
has been passed. This is an enabling Act which removes all difficulties in tho day of 
those trustees of public temples who arc convinced of tho justice of tho claim of 
Harijans to make use of Hindu public temples and who desiro to open tho temples 
under their control to Harijans. 

Government have notified that hotel keepers will not bo issued licenses in future, 
if they refuse admission to Harijans and that tho current licenses are liable to bo 
cancelled, if it is brought to tho notice of Goveinmont that they refuso admittance 
to Harijans. 

Another significant measure— the first of its kind in tho country— is tho Bombay 
Probation of Offenders Act which seeks to enlarge tho provisions of tho Criminal 
Procedure Code,_ for tho release on probation of offenders and to provide particularly 
for the supervision of certain offenders by a Probation Officer named by tho Court. 

Government have at present on hand a schemo for supplying cheap electricity to 
tho rural area. 1 1 j o i 

A scheme qf_ co-operative marketting forms part of a measure for improving tho 
economic conditions of the farmers in tho Provinco and is under tho consideration 
of Government. 
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Activities of the U. P. Government 

The United Provinces of Agra and Ottdh came under the Congress rule along ■with 
five other provinces, namely, Bombay, Madras, C. P., Bihar and Orissa, in 
the month of July, 1937. And during these nineteen months of their office the 
Congress Government have taken various measures to improve the lot of the people 
and prepare them for the coming fight for Puma Swaraj, consistently with the 
declared policy of the Congress. Notwithstanding the limitations imposed on the 
Ministers by the constitution, theirs has been a record of continual progress in all 
departments of national life as has never been witnessed before. They have changed 
the outlook of both people and Gevernment officials. The former now look upon the 
Government as their own which is run in their interest. The latter now feel that 
they are the servants of the people and not their masters. The Police which under 
Ihe former regime were a terror to the people, are now their helpmates ever ready 
to help them in the solution of their difficulties. Tho National Flag is no longer a 
taboo. In fact, it is now being hoisted over all public buildings in the Province. 

The first thing which the present Ministry did on assuming the reins of Govern- 
ment was to recognise^ the principle of the freedom of press and in pursuance of the 
policy of impartimity in the matter, they abolished the existing discrimination against 
the press for its political opinions. Since then they have been showing tolerance in 
circumstances which might be considered to call for strict action against those who 
have not respected the obligations which the liberty of the press implies. Not only 
has the Press Act been not applied to any single case so far, but no action has been 
taken against any paper under Section 124-A. 

Since the last session of the Congress the Government have removed ban from a 
good number of books of political nature. The ban has also been lifted from the 
Prem Mahavidyalaya of Brindaban which was declared to bo an unlawful association 
in 1932. The property of the Yidyalaya which was founded by Baja Mahendra 
Pratap has now been restored to a board of trustees who have been appointed to 
administer tho institution. Government have issued orders for the refund of the 
funds of the Congress organisations of the Province which were forfeited during 
the last Civil Disobedience Movement. The question of restoring fines imposed on 
Congress workers in the course of judicial proceedings during that movement is also 
under the consideration of the Govornmont. Tho results of all these measures have 
been the intensification of Congress activities in the Province whose contribution to 
the struggle for freedom conducted by the Congress has been very considerable 
in the past. 


EURiL Ebconsiruciiojj 

The real India lives in villages. So, if the independence of tho country is to be 
achieved our villages are to be improved and the teeming millions inhabiting them 

are to be uplifted so that they might bo able to contribute their due share to tho 

struggle for freedom when called upon to do so. So, immediately on assumption of 
office, the Government applied themselves to the all important task of rural recons- 
truction. For rebuilding the social, cultural and economic life of rural areas. 

Government have selected for intensive work about 20 centres in each district, each 
centre comprising 20-30 villages and placed in charge _ of an organiser who is to act 
as the friend, guide and philosopher of the inhabitants of his centre. He is to 
awaken and arouse the people from the present inertia, to convince them that they 
can improve their lot by their own efforts and galvanise them into actum. The 
organiser is expected to complete his task in throe or four years. The work of the 
organisers in a district is controlled by the District Association which consists of 
public spirited rural development workers of the locality. The assooi^ion has a small 
executive committee. Funds have been allotted to these associations which they are to 
spend in villages selected for rural development in accordance with the direction given 
by Government. The various nation-building departments have_ been so reorganised as 
to enable them to discharge their responsibilities and functions adequately in the 
villages selected for-rural development. 

In order to effect economy in the cost of administration and spend the amount 
thus saved for national building purposes Government have decided to reduce to the 
scales of nay for provincial Specialist and Subordinate services and issued a general 

warning on the 1st July, 1938 that all new entrants to cnrv.ooc fram 

that date would draw the reduced rates of pay. 


Government 
Eeduced scales have 


services from 
already been 
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presoribed in the case of gazetted services and considerable^ progress has been made 
with the work of revising the scales for non-gazetted services. 

EcoNoav Measures 

In order to accelerate the realisation of financial advantage from new scales of 
pay as well as to relieve to some extent unemployment amongst educated yonng men, 
the age of compulsory retirement for ministerial government servants has been 
lowered from 60 years to 55 years. 

The rates of travelling allowance have been reduced by the present Government 
by about 10 per cent on an average in November 1937 and as a furlber step in 
that direction the basis of classification of members of the Provincial services for 
the purposes of travelling allowance has since been changed. Apart from depart- 
mental action, an Economy Committee consisting of some members of the Assembly 
is at work exploring the possibilities of economy and retrenchment in the whole 
field of provincial administration. A number of economies have already been effected 
as a result of the preliminary recommendations of this Committee. 

Anii-coerdpiion Drive 

With a view to checking corruption in services, the Government have set up an 
Anti-Corruption department which is the first of its kind in any Province. The 
duties of the department are : — 

(a) Examination of complaints received by Government in the various depart- 
ments concerning bribery and corruption and recommendation regarding action to 
be taken in respect of them ; 

(b) Making inquiry into the conduct of public servants who are on good grounds 
suspected of being corrupt which Government may order. 

Other Measures 

In November last a press note was issued by Government regarding free and 
unfettered use by members of scheduled castes as well as all other communities of 
at) public property such as public highways, public wells, public paiks and public 
buildings, which may be open- to the public. 

The tenancy laws in the United Provinces are unjust and very much harsh in 
their operation. It is therefore, no wonder that the province should have been the 
scene of frequent agrarian troubles during the last decade. The Government in 
order to make an equitable adjustment of the relations between the lyot and the 
zemindar set up a tenancy and Land Revenue Committee which concluded its 
deliberations in April last. On the basis of the suggestions made by it Government 
formulated certain proposals for tenancy and land revenue reform. The main 
proposals regarding tenancy reform were incorporated in the United Provinces 
Tenancy Bill which was introduced in the Provincial Legislative Assembly on 20ih 
April, 1938 and is now being considered by it along with the report of the Select 
Committee. To implement Government's proposals regarding land revenue and other 
matters suoh_ as the improvement of village roads, the acquisition of land for 
extension of village sites to enable tenants to build or extend houses, the extension 
of pasture land, fodder, grass and fuel reserves, reclamation of waste and fallow 
land, prevention of fra^entation, consolidation of holdings, etc., three or four bills 
are in the course of preparation. 

Rural Ikdebtedness 

The Expert Committee on rural indebtedness which was appointed to examine 
proposals for relieving rural _ Indebtedness and for amending the existing Debt Acts 
has submitted its report and it is under the consideration of Government. As soon 
as Government have come to a final decision in the matter the requisite Bills will 
lie prepared for introduction in the Provincial legislature. In the meantime, how- 
ler. Government have introduced a Bill to effect certain amendments to the United 
Provinces Encumbered Estates Act, 1934, which experience of the working of the 
Act has shown to be necessary. 

With effect from 1st April 1938, the Government accepted the policy of adopting 
prohibition gradually throughout the_ province which till the full goal of prohibition 
IS reaqhedj is to be accompanied with such measures as are conducive to a general 
reduction in the consumption of intoxicants. In pursuance of this policy they have 
taken the following steps t- j j 
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(i) Total prohibition has boon introduced in the disti-iots of Etah and Mainpuri 
with effect from 1st April, 1938. 

(ii) The number of excise shops in the remainder of the province have been 
reduced by about 25 per cent. 

(iii) The retail sale price for each kind of intoxicant has been fixed at a level 
substantially higher than that ruling at the time. 

(ivl The majority of shops in the districts of Jaunpur, Bijnor, Allahabad and 
Lucknow_ have been taken up for direct management by the Excise Department 
through its own paid agency, and at the State-managed shops there is to be no con- 
sumption of the premises. 

(v) The respective conditions of the licenses for little vend such as those 
relating to the hours within which the sale is permitted the maximum quantities to 
be sold to individuals etc., have been rigidly enforced. 

(yi) Temperance propaganda has been organised thronghout the province and in 
particular in the two districts where prohibition has been introduced. 

As a result of these steps the consumption of the various excisable intoxicants 
is reported to have greatly declined. The rate of the fall of consumption of different 
intoxicant varies ; it is most marked in the case of country liquor, the consumption 
of which in some places has gone down by more than 40-50 per cent. Although it 
is true to some extant that these stringent measures have increased illicit supplies 
of intoxicants, yet there is no doubt about the fact that temperance has made very 
considerable headway ; addicts are consuming less and those who are not addicted 
are gradually giving up the use of intoxicants. The anticipated loss in revenue is 
expected to bo more than 20 lakhs. 

The fundamental basis of the entire orgauization of rural development activities 
is the Better Living Society which is being organized in each village. The object 
of the Society is to promote the moral and economic interests of its members and 
more particularly to inculcate habits of saving and thrift, to prevent extravagance, 
to avoid frivolous and unnecessary litigation and to settle disputes locally, to take 
steps for better agriculture, to improve the breed and the condition of the cattle, 
to develop the use of improved agricultural implements, to improve cottage indus- 
tries, to make arrangements tor education, to encourage games and recreation, to 
inculcate cleanliness and sanitation, etc. The Co-operative Department is giving such 
assistance and is needed to the village organizations in setting up these societies. 

Cottage Industry 

In the industrial field the main effort of the present Government has been to 
develop cottage industries. A detailed scheme costing Ks. 2,00,000 for the 
development of industries in village areas has been generally approved by the 
Provincial Rural Development Board. Eight surveyors have been appointed and 
surveys are in progress in respect of the following industries with a view to 
obtaining adequate information and data on which to base further action : 

Agriculture and hosiery. 

Tat patties, ropes, ban and mats. 

Toys and oruamental pottery. 

Glass and iron articles made by villages. 

Village leather working and tanning, hnskets, cane furniture, chicks. 

Ghee, oils and soaps. 

Village carpentry. 

In the meantime, however, certain other industries have already been taken 
up for development and considerable progress has been made. The problem is 
twofold, viz. first to Improve the quality of nrUoles made and secondly to 
secure a market to them. Arrangements^ have also been made for the training 
of instructors of rural industries and aid is being given to two polytechnic 
institutions in Ihe Fyzabad and Unao Districts for the training of 160 students 
who become instructors ; the industries in which such training is being given 
at spinning, weaving, dyeing and printing, enrpentary, tanning, leather working, 
hand-made paper, basket-making and smithy. In addition for certain industries, 
where master craftsmen have been available, they have been appointed ns 
instructors in what are called tuitionnl classes ; these ‘ustads’ train the village 
artisans in improved method and technique ; after completing ihe training of the 
artisans in one place the instructor goes to another village and trains the artisans 
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there. Such classes are in operation as regards cotton and silk weaving, wool dyeing 
and printing cotton and silk dyeing and printing, carpentry, tanning, hand-made 
paper, basket-making. 

LiBotm Welfake 

Labour welfare work has also made progress and there are now 5 such centres 
in Cawnpore and one in Lucknow. The object is to wean the workmen away from 
drink and drugs. Each centre has a dispensary, a reading room and arrangements 
are made for games and recreation, including cinema shows, radio, pictures, etc. baby 
shows are held once a month and free milk supplied to workers’ children who are 
certified to be in need of the same. 

The house occupied by factory workers at Cawnpore are insanitary and over- 
crowded. Arrangements have been made for the construction of a certain number of 
woikmen’s quarter which can ho let out to them at reasonable rents. Inquiries were 
made to see if they would take these houses on the hire-purchase system but the 
response was meagre. 

A committee has been appointed to examine the organisation and system of 
management of Government presses particularly from the point of view of effecting 
economies by putting them on a commercial basis while securing to the staff 
reasonable conditions of service as regards payment, hour of work and holidays four 
temporary investigators have been appointed to ascertain the cost of living of 
press-workers at Allahabad. The committee, is expected to submit its report shortly. 

Eduoation 

In March 1938 the Government of the United Provinces appointed a Committno 
to examine and report on the primary and secondary stages of education.^ The 
terms of rdferenoe of the Committee included among others (a) the 'examination of 
ihp organization, control and curricula of the present primary and middle stage of 
ednoation up to the end of Class V and to make recommendations of Government for 
re-oVganization and re-adjustment (b) surveying the extent and contents of secondary 
ahd ,pre-University courses including the possibility of the transfer of Class X to the 
Umversily and the utilizing of Class XI tor preparation for spfecifio cbnrses, and (o) 
making proposals regarding the 'control and administration of sedondary edudation. 
The Committee has alcgost finished its labour and its ' I'eport is exlpeoted to bo 
published shortly. 

Basic Traininq Colleoe 

, . Mnnoxtion with the re-organization ’ of , education the Government has started 
with effect jfrqm August, 1938 a new Basic Training' College at Allahabad to train 
^nduatos (men) in the new methods df education' centering* all instruction round'dno 
or two basis crafts. After successful completion their training (which will bo for 

e dried of eight months) the pupil' teachers ■will bo awarded ''by th‘e. Education 
department a diploma equal in status to that of L. T. 

“Women’s Ttainino Class 

Further, with a view to recruit greater number of women teachers , and to 
employ at least two women teachers in each new Basic School, a training class has 
been started by Government with effect from September 1938 at the Theosophical 
National School for Women, Benares under the supervision ofi Mr. B. Sanjiva Rao 
I. E. S.. for a period of about eight months for training under-graduate women. 
After successful completion of their training these girls will be' awarded a diploma 
equal in status to that of C. T. and will as far as, possible bo employed to train 
women teachers required for Basis Schools'. , ' ' , . . ' 

Ukiversitx Eeorqanisation ' , '' ' , 

In May, 1938, a committee was appointed to' enquire into the 'working of f he 
Frovincial Universities (Allahabad, 'Lucknow and Agra) and to rocomniond measures of 
improyomont. The Committee has held several sittings and' hah collected some 
niatorials which will be considered by the Committee at its next sitting. 

' AnnuLi'ScHOOES ’ ' ' 

A .provision of Rs, 10 lakhs has been made for educational scheme. With 
this money the Educational Department has launched an intonsivo campaign 
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launched an intensive campaign thronghont the Province against illiteracy and had 
created a special section under a special ofEoer Eai Sahib Pandit Sri Narain 
Chaturyedi, known as the Education Expansion Officer, 960 adult schools are being 
started in 48 districts of the Province. With a view to encouraging private agency 
and_ voluntary workers to join the campaign against illiteracy Government have 
decided to give a small bonus to anyone for each illiterate person made literate. In 
order to attract good workers for the campaign seven rewards of Es. 50, Es. 40, 
Es. 30, Es. 20 and Es. 15 will be given to the best worker in each district. 

Seven hundred and sixty-eight circulating libraries are being established in 48 
districts of the Province. These libraries have been assigned a definite circle of at 
least 5 to 10 miles radius. 


DspnEssED Class Education 

An allotment of an additional recurring grant of Es. 50,000 has been sanctioned 
for expenditure^ on the expansion of edneation of the depressed class. Government 
have also sanctioned a recurring grant of Es. 5000 and a non-recurring grant of 
Rs. 5,000 for the maintenance of the Harijan Ashram at Allahabad of which Munshi 
Ishwar Saran is the president. Government have given a further impetus to the 
admission of more scheduled caste candidates to board’s training schools for vernacular 
teachers by laying down that each of the ' 48 districts of the United Provinces 
should annually send up at least 3 such candidates for training. The scheduled 
caste candidates reading in all sorts of schools have been exempted wherever 
possible from payment of fees, 

_ Government have decided that so far as possible the Public Service Commission 
will for some years to come select annually at least one scheduled caste candidate 
for appointment as deputy inspector, one as trained graduate teacher, two as 
sub-deputy inspectors and two as under-graduate teachers. 

The constitution of the United Provinces Depressed Class Edneation Committee 
has been revised and enlarged by putting in more members belonging to the 
scheduled castes including those of the United Provinces Legislative Assembly. The 
scheme of providing free text-books and writting materials to the scheduled caste 
students reading in vernacular schools of municipal boards which have not introduced 
compulsory education for boys in their wards has been given effect to at an annual 
cost of Es. 12,257. 


Female Education 

On account of the introduction of compulsory primary education for girls in the 
urban areas. Government amended in July, 1938, the model regulations framed by 
Government under section 19 of the 'United Provinces Primary Education Act 
for the guidance of municipal boards to make them applicable in the case 
of girls also. 

With a view to encourage girls to join boys' primary schools Government 
have approved an expenditure of Rs. 54,000 recurring for the appointment by 
Districts Boards of 150 trained women teachers in primary schools for boys. 

Ten additional stipends of the value of Ks. 15 per mensem each for Government 
Normal Schools for Girls, Meerut and Budaun, 5 additional stipends of the same 
value for each of the Government Normal Schools for Girls, Allahabad and Lucknow 
and 6 additional stipends of tho value of Rs. 20 each for Eoghsh Teachers Cortilioato 
class at Government High School for Girls, Bareilly, have been sanctioned. 

A committee has been appointed to o.xamino the working of the Hindustani 
Academy. 

Corporal punishment is no longer permitted in educational institutions. 

Tho circulars regarding tho participation in_ political activities hy tMohors and 
students issued in connexion with tho Civil Disobedience Movement during 1930-31 
have been cancelled. 

The bar against tho teachers of district and municipal boards whoso services were 
dispensed with because of their participation in Congress activities during Civil 
Digobedienoo Movement has been removed and the Boards are at liberty to employ 
them. 

Confidential circulars of 1930 and 1930 regarding the banning of certain nowsp.ipers 
for use in Educational Institutions have been cancelled. 

31 
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A committee has been appointed to consider the question of introduction of mili- 
tary training in higher classes of schools and colleges and making physical edueation 
compulsory in ail classes. 

The teachers under district and municipal boards^ may now become primary 
members of the Congress or other similar organizations, but they may not bo 
members of the executive, local, district, provincial or all-India organizations of any 
such body. 

The degrees of Kashi Vidyapith and Jamiat-ul-Millia of Delhi have been recognized 
as equivalent to the B. A. degree of the Universities for purposes of employment in 
Government service. 

The above review of the activities of the Congress Government of U. P. daring 
the short tenure of their office, though not comprehensive, is sufficient to convince 
the most casual observer of the fact that the Province has awakened to a new life 
under the Congress regime. 


Actmties of the Orissa Government 

Orissa came into picture as one of the eleven Governors’ Provinces in April, 193G, 
as a result of the Government of India (Constitution of Orissa) Order, 1936. The 
Province is provided with a single House of Legislature, called the Legislative 
Assembly, consisting of 60 members, 56 elected and 4 nominated. 

It was the first Province to hold elections under the Government of India Act of 
1935. In the elections Congress secured 35 seats. But later two more members joined 
the Congress Party. Its present strength is, therefore, 37. 

Sri Biswanath Das, Leader of the Congress Party, formed the present Cabinet op 
July 18, 1937, with himself as Chief Minister, in charge of Home and Finance. His 
other two colleagues are the Hon’ble Sri Nityananda Kanungo, B.A., B.L. (Revenue, 
Public Works and Development), and the Hon’ble Sri Bodhram Dnbe, M.A., B.L., 
(Education, Law and Commerce and Local Self-Government). 

The Orissa Legislative Assembly met soon after the assumption of office by the 
Congress Ministry on the 28lh July, 1937, and unanimously elected Sri Mukunda 
Prasad Das and Sri Nandakishore Das, M.A., B.L. as Speaker and Deputy Speaker 
respectively. 

Fat and Allowances 

The Hon’ble Chief Minister and his colleagues agreed to draw a salary of Rs. 5(X) 
a month each while the Speaker accepted only Bs 4C0. Similarly a sum of Rs. 150 
a month was fixed as salary of_ the Deputy Speaker and each of the Parliamentary 
Secretaries. The pay includes income-tax and no one, including the Ministers, draws 
any allowances for his residence or car. No Minister is provided with a Government 
car. Parliamentary Secretaries as such do not draw any travelling allowance. 
Ministers in the course of their official tours draw third class railway fares for 
short journeys within the Province and second class fares for long tours outside the 
Province. 

Members of Legislative Connoils under the Montague-Chelmsford Reform were allowed 
1 and three-fourth first class railway fare, 8 annas per mile for road journeys and a daily 
allowance of Bs. 10. Section 72 of the Government of India Act of 1935 lays down 
that the Members of the Legislative Assembly shall be paid a salary to be fixed by 
the Assembly. The Assembly is now sitting for longer periods than before. It was, 
therefore, found necessary to fix a small salary and reduce travelling allowances to 
effect economy.^ Accordingly an Act fixing the salary and allowances of Members of 
the Orissa Legislative Assembly was passed in 1938, which provided a salary of Rs. 
76 a month for each Member to enable them to work in their constituencies. Besides, 
they are allowed to draw a daily allowance of Bs. 2-8-0 during the sitting of the 
Legislative Assembly, double inter class fares and 4 annas a mile for road journey 
where there is no public conveyance. 

The first task of the Ministry was to revise or rescind the orders issued by 
former Governments under the emergency and other laws which tended to. check 
the free growth of political institutions in' the country. Orders previously issued 
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regarding security deposits for newspapers and printing presses were cancelled 
There was only one political prisoner wlio was immediately released, and two poli- 
tical prosecutions under section 124-A, I. P. O. were withdrawn. The ban on certain 
Oriya books and orders of forfeiture on boots, booklets and pamphlets were also 
withdrawn. Therefore there is no book to-day under any ban except ono which was 
found to rouse communal bitterness and discord. 

An amending Bill on behalf of the Congress Party was introduced to repeal the 
Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act, passed by the Assembly and assented to by 
the Governor. Thus extraordinary powers vested in the Executive were withdrawn 
giving full scope to the ordinary laws as a forerunner of normal conditions. Restraint 
orders passed on certain political suspects lapsed as a matter of oomse. It may be 
noted that it was Orissa which first undertook to repeal the Bihar and Orissa Public 
Safety Act. 


LiND Revenue & Reiussion 

A remission of Rs. 0-1-6 in the rupee in raiyatwari tracts for wot lauds in the 
ex-Madras area has been granted in Ganjam district for fasli 1347. The Madras 
dates of kistbandi were inconvenient to the people as the first kist fell due and 
was being realised before the paddy harvesting season. Cultivators were forced to 
borrow money from money-lenders, usually at high rates of interest. A change in 
the dates of kistbandi was necessary for the convenience of the agriculturists. It 
was, therefore, ordered that the first kist should fall- due on the 10th January, 
instead of on the lOth. December and while the last kist should fall on the 10th 
April instead of on the 10 March. Similar changes in the dates of kistbandi in 
other Government areas like Angul in North Orissa are also under the considera- 
tion of Government. 

The_ abolition of the Sarbarakari system in North Orissa, by which land revenue 
was being collected by selected persons as commission agents of Government is now 
under consideration. Government have also ordered an enquiry into the ohankidari 
system. The evils of this system pointed out from time to ‘time are, firstly, that 
every house-owner in the village is made to pay a certain amount as ohankidari tax 
to the State and yet the villagers have practically no voice in the appointment and 
control of ohaukidars, and secondly, that the assessment of this tax is not based on 
any definite principle. To remove these and similar anomalies the whole matter has 
been referred to a committee for investigation and a decision will be arrived^ at 
as soon as tho enquiry is completed and the committee submits its seport. The question 
is important to North Orissa, as the franchise under the Government of India Act 
of 1935 is based on the assessment of ebaukidari tax. 

Adolitios of Beihi & Beooary 

It is a part of tho policy of tho Government to abolish ‘bothi’ or forced labour. 
This system was in oxistenoo in roost of tho partially-excluded areas of the Province, 
which covered about 60 per cent of tho total area. The Government decided that 
labour in any manner or form without full payment should not be used either by 
Government officials or by zemindars or their officials. Circulars havo boon issued 
to this offeot and District Officers havo been instructed to warn all snbordiaato 
officials and to tako sorious action whenever such cases come to light. 

InraoAHON 

Orissa is a province which depends mainly on agriculture. Agriculturo cannot 
prosper without irrigation. Tho irrigation possibilities of this Province have not 
been fully explored. With a view to extend such aotivitios a now section has boon 
constituted to o.xploro tho possibilities of irrigation works in North Orissa. A Tank 
Restoration Soltorao is proposed to bo started in South Orissa so that the existing 
irrigation works will bo repaired and an irrigation programme will bo kept ready to 
bo taken up including big scliomes of irrigation works in tho near future. In pre- 
British times thoro was a mimbor of big old tanks in the Province. It is proposed 
to reclaim tlieso tanks A beginning has been made by a provision of a lakh of 
rupees in 1938-30. Added to tliis a special sum of Ks. 65,000 has been sanctioned 
out of an estimated sura of Rs. 05,003 for improving tho Mahanadi canal system. 
Tho Rushikulya canal system is being improved and an extra 15 thousand acres aro 
proposed to bo brought under cultivation. Tho running charges of tho Rushikulya 
system aro being reJacod by cffocling economies. To exammo tho possibilities of 
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lift irrigation by a system of tube-wells a small provision of Rs. 25,000 has been 
made as an experiment. Irrigation cess under the Mahanadi canal system has been 
reduced by 25 per cent. Zamindars are asked to improve their irrigation works 
and water-supply sources. Government have offered them loans on easy rates of 
interest to be realised in a number of years for this purpose. 

Though early records show that devastation from flood has been causing acute 
distress in the deltaic districts of Orissa from an early period, yet it is unfortunate 
that no systematic or scientific study of the question had been undertaken till very 
recent years. Each high flood and its after-effects were treated as an isolated event 
and were tackled in the best possible manner that could be done for the time 

being. In fact, the description of conditions caused by higher floods in the year 

1858 as described by Captain Harris is certainly no less disastrous than the condi- 
tions we are accustomed to see in recent years. In 1923 an Expert Committee was 
appointed which submitted an admirable report in which it has been stated that 
certain essential materials were not available then and it was recommended that 
these materials should be collected systematically and the whole problem should be 
studied continuously by a proper st^ of technicians. They suggested a broad line 
on which certain works were to be carried out and a rough estimate for such works 
was calculated to be Rs. 70 lakhs. On account of the slump in 1929 it was not 
possible for Government to carry into effect the recommendation of the Committee 
even though they were lacking in essential basic data. 

The assumption of office by the present Congress Government synchronized with 
the coming of 1937 flood, the highest on record since the days from which any 

record has been kept. This caused widespread disaster and emergency relief was 

undertaken by mobilising all available official and nonofficial help. A sum of nearly 
2_ lakhs in round figures were spent for the purpose of emergency relief such as 
aid to house-building and agricultural loans. Seeds were distributed to enable the 
flood-stricken people to grow a second crop. The Congress Government realised 
that unless radical _ steps were taken to combat the root cause of the floods the 
revenue of the Province would never be secure and no economic development of 
the deltaic districts, which are mainly agricultural, could be thought of. 

Government sought the advice of Sir Visvesvaraya, the eminent engineer who 
put his services at tho disposal of Government free of any cost. He submitted a 
preliminary note in which he indicated the lines on which the Government should 
proceed in order that the best result could be obtained. He also warned Government 
that this problem could not be tackled without incurring very heavy expenditure 
^hich could not be forecast before an extensive preliminary investigation had been 
Flood and Drainage Division was created at an annual cost 
of Rs. 45,000 with the purpose of collecting and co-ordinating information on the 
rivers and embankments and so far it has devoted special attention to the problems 
arming out of flood and water logging. As advised by Sir Vivesvaraya, Government 
did not think it prudent to launch upon any ambitious scheme involving an 
expenditure of large sum of money before they could obtain tho necessary expert 
based upon correct data which will take soma time to correct. But in the light of 
T> floods certain works have been undertaken at a cost of about 

RS. do,tlOJ. Of these the most important in the deepening of the Sur Lake cut, which 
provides a direct opening to the Sea, and the Palpur cut in Kakatpur which will 
provide another direct outlet. The course of the Naya Nadi is also being improved. 
Resides several other minor works in the district of Puri have been undertaken in 
order to facilitate the quick run off of water. The procedure for transmitting high 
noou news has been thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date to ensure an early 
1 information regarding high floods. An elaborate code for systematizing 
e wort of rescue and relief on occasions of disastrous floods is being compiled. 


Assemblv AcnviiiES 

nf official resolutions, one rejecting the Government 

tho nthor aLi demanding the appointment of a Constituent Assembly and 

iinnn tlfo ofo opposition to the Federal Scheme that is proposed to bo thrust 
upon tho people of India under the Government of India Act of 1935. 

DurchasR°n'f resolution moved by tho Congress Party for 

in nil TiiirnhncQo j departments. Swadeshi and Khadi are being insisted on 
in all purchases effected by the Government of Orissa. 
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iNDnSTKIES 

Special attention has been given to the development of village and cottage 
industries in the Province. About sixty workers have been trained in the art of 
manufacturing gnr (jaggery) from date-palm and palmyra under the control of the 
of the All-India Village Industries Association. These men, after training, will go 
round the villages to teach ordinary villagers both the art of drawing juice and also 
preparing jaggery out of it. Added to this some youngmen are trained in making 
hand-made paper. There are immense possibilities in Orissa for this as the Province 
has a large area of forest and undeveloped tracts abounding in bamboo, grasses and 
other material useful for the manufacture of papor. Production of Kbaddar has been 
given a great impetus through the agency of All India Spinners’ Association and 
necessary grants are sanctioned for the extension of spinning and the production of 
Kbaddar, a loan of Rs. 25,0C0 has also been given to the All-India Spinners’ 
Association for the production of Khaddar on a large scale so as to enable the 
producers to supply the needs of Government. With the assistance of the Govern- 
ment of India a Textile Marketing Organisation has been set up for the production 
and marketing of hand-loom products. Training in Cottage Industries has continued 
to_ receive support and stipends have been granted for training in textile in the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay and in umbrella making and bellmetal 
casting and polishing and pottery at the Industrial Research Laboratory, Calcutta. 

Eduoaiiox 

Since the advent of tho Congress Ministry five committees have been set up by 
Government to advise them on several matters relating to Education in the Province. 

The question of deprovincialisation of Zila Schools and reorganisation of Secondary 
Education are under the consideration of Government. Government are considering the 
Wai;dha Scheme of education and have recently deputed the Principal of the Training 
College at Cuttack and a Sub-Inspector of Schools and another yonngman to 
Wardha to receive training on new lines. 

A grant has been made for the development of Oriya culture and similar help 
is being extended to other cultural activities of the Province. 

Besides the usual provision for scholarships for Harijan and hill tribes, 

special grants of Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 7,000 were sanctioned in the years 1937-38 
and 1938-39 respectively for construction of hostels and school houses, provision 
of stipends and purchase of books and slates for them. 

Salt MANurACiimE 

Orissa has an extensive sea coast. Salt was an ancient industry in this 

Province. It decayed and disappeared in course of centuries. The Ministry is 
taking up the question of reviving tho salt industry and have appointed a 
committee with Sri Jagannath Misra, Parliamentary Secretary, to study the 

system of salt manufacture in Bengal, Madras and Travancore State. _ Another 
attempt was also made with the help of Village Industries Assooiation_ to 
introduce warehouse system on co-operative basis. Salt is _ a Central subiect. 
The Government of India will be moved in this direction for whjoh 
necessary materials are being collected. The Ministry is determined to revive 
the salt industry aud e.xpeots to afford a living for thousands of families in 
tho Province. 

Harijans & Hill Tribes 

Orissa has 20,000 sq. miles of partially-excluded areas. The problem of hill 
tribes is therefore a great problem for the Government. The problem of 

Harijans is also connected with this question. Government started a middle 
English school in tho Kayagada sub-division of Koraput district and _ a few 
primary schools were also started for tho hill lribes_ and Harijans in those 
partially-excluded areas. More money is spent on the improvement of medical 
aid and Public Health of these areas as also for new roads. Circulars have 
been issued to all departments to appoint in all clerical and mental establish- 
ments men of these areas giving preferonce always to Harijans and hill tribes. 

Government have sanctioned Rs. 6,000 annually over and above what was 
bein" spent by the Education and Development Departments for these classes 
of people This money is being utilised in consultation with Harijan Seyak 
Sang^lia and the members representing tho scheduled castes in tho Orissa 
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Assembly. Six Harijan workers have been taken for training in the Village 

Industry Institnte started at Cuttaok subsidized by Government. A number of 
youngmen are trained in the art of manufacturing gur (jaggery) out of date _and 
palmyra juice. There is a hostel at Cuttack called Kaibalya Kutir for Harijans 
started by the Harijan Sevak Sangha in a rented house and Government 

have sanctioned money for the construction of a building for the hostel. 
Provision is made for Harijan students for getting some technical training. 
Government have promised subsidy for getting two silk rearers from Assam 
to teach the Gandas (Harijans) of Sambalpur in rearing cocoons. Free use of 
State forests for rearing cocoons is offered to Harijans in Sambalpur and 
Angnl. The Spinners’ Association is given subsidy to carry on spinning and 

weaving works among the Pans (Harijans) of Angul. Government have issued 

instructions to all educational institutions to admit Harijan students without any 
restriction. 


PnoHiBrnos 

Prohibition of all intoxicating drugs is the ultimate goal of the Government. 
Orissa has more opium evil than drink. It has, therefore, been decided to 
take_ up opium prohibition in the province and Balasore has been selected for 
starting opium prohibition in the first instance. Necessary preliminaries are 
being made in right earnest. 

An officer and one of the Parliamentary Secretaries, Sri Rajakrnshna Bose 
were sent to Assam to study the preventive methods adopted by the Assam 
Government against illicit traffic in the Province. Instructions have been issued 
to the Excise Officers of Government that the old policy of maximum revenue 
with minimum corruption is given up and that they have to prepare themselves 
for a policy of total prohibition. Instructions ate also given to shift toddy 
and liquor shops from prominent places and to abolish all new shops opened 
last year with a view not to encourage any more new shops. 

GEIR£^'CII^u;sr 

a Rotrenchment Committee in the beginning of 
1938_with Pandit_ Godavaris Misra as chairman. This Committee submitted an 
interim report in March 1938. Their recommendations regarding travelling 
mlowances and daily allowances have been considered and cenerally accepted by 
Government. 


Activities of the Behar Government 

The Woiking Committee of the Congress having decided in favour of office 
acceptance the present Congress Government in Bihar came into being only in 
July zutn 19o7. Since then it has taken various legislative and executive measures 
to ameliorate the condition of the people and advance the cause of Puma Swaraj, 
in ah these matters its guiding principles have been those that were laid down in 
the Congress Election Manifesto and the Faizpur resolution. That during these 
nineteen months of office it has been successful to a great extent in its double 
S of bringing relief to the masses and of advancing the cause 

of freedom, is amply borne by the following brief account of its activities, 

AoRAEIiN PeOBLEMS 

if ^os in some respects in advance of the tenancy law as 

rpciSnn ° I of the reforms contemplated in the Eaizpnr 

nrespnf ® “f, .existing law. The new law enacted by the 

enbanopmnnfJ°n’f t < ^'^o'^ofore given relief to the rayats by cancelling all 
Tents 1911, and December 1936, (ii) reducing all 

in which January 1911 and December, 1936, in the same proportion 

where the ('>') total or partial remission of rent in oases 

another snecific ^oposit of sand or submersion under water or by 

ments wh^ich • *1^® landlord has neglected the irrigation arrange- 

fall in the nvnrn[Ta°'iS'^ tnaintain, (iv) reduction of rent where there has been a 
durine the ciTrrnnpi®„f of staple food crops (not due to a temporary cause) 

during the currency of the present rent and (v) settlement of fair rent in other 
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suitable cases. Rent so settled or reduced in anv of the above ways will not 
be liable to enhancement for 15 years. 

Transfer of Occupancy Holdings 

The law was .very strict in respect of the transfer to oocnpancy holding or part 
tnereof and any transfer of oooupancy holdings which had not the consent of the 
Jandlord was not binding on him. The law has now been completely changed in this 
respect and by the amendments made, unrestricted right of transfer of occupancy 
noldings has been conceded. No salami (landlords fee) need now be paid by a 
transferee^ to get his transfer recognised. The landlord is bound to mutate the 
name in his papers if only the transferee pays a nominal registration fee 
f ' V ’ i** ^ transfer, has been fixed at two per cent of his annual rent 

of the holding and in the case of an exchange at a sum of Bs. 2 only payable by each 
of the parties to the exchange. The rule of law applies also to transfers made before 
me commencement of the new Act but not yet recognised by the landlord concerned. 
The transferee has in such oases only to give a notice to the landlord through the 
Collector and pay the fee mentioned above. But in the case of transfers made 
before 1923 even notice is not necessary nor it is necessary to pay any 
registration fee at all. It has further been provided that all proceedings for 
realisation of salami pending under the old law on the date on which the new Act 
comes into force shall lapse. If and so long as the transferee chooses to remain 
^int with his transferor, the landlord cannot compel him to pay any fee whatsoever. 
The question of fee comes in only when the transferee wants to pay rent separately 
for his share of the holding. In such a case the transferee is required to pay a 
rent_ distribution free of four per cent of the value of the portion transferred 
to him. As soon as this fee is paid the landlord is bound to recognise any distri- 
bution of rent made between the transferee and his transferor. If the landlord 
or his authorized agent refuses to accept the fee, the transferee has the right to 
deposit the amount with the Collector who will give notice of the distribution fee 
to the landlord. In calculating the rent distribution fee, any amount paid by the 
transferee as registration fee must also be taken into account. 

Formerly, under-tenants had no right to acquire occupancy right in their rayati- 
holding. The new law enables them to acquire occupancy rights, if they 
have cultivated the land for 12 years ne under-raiyats. .4d under-raiyat 
having such occupancy right will now enjoy rights similar to those of an 
occupancy raiynt in respect of trees, bamboos, and use of, Buccession to and 
eviction from hie land. 

Restoration of Lands 

On account of the economic depression which began in 1929 many raiyats 
wore unable to pay the rents of their holdings. The result was that innumerable 
holdings were sold in execution of decrees for arrears of rent and were purchased 
by the landlords, in prices. For the relief of such persons a special legislation 
was necessary and the Bihar Besloration of Baknsbt Lands and Reduction 
of Arrears of Rent Act was, therefore, enacted for the purpose. This Act 
dealt with two matters, namely, (1) restoration of lands which had been sold 
in execution of decrees for arrears of rent during the period of depression and 
(2) reduction of arrears which had accumulated during the said period. 

Special tenancy legislations in the shape of the Champaran Agrarian 
(Amendment) Act and the Cbotanagpnr Tenancy (Amendment) Act have been 
passed with a view to meeting the special needs of tho local areas, 

pROnlBlTION SclIEiME 

Tho Government arc committed to the policy of prohibition of intoxicating 
drinks and drugs even at tho expense of exoiso revenno which forms the bulk 
of the revenue of this province. In order to implement this policy a Prohibition 
Act haa been passed. It enables Government to introduce prohibition in 
Belected areas and go on gradually extending it to other parts of the province, 

BO that in the course of a few years the whole province may go dry. Prohibition 
has already been enforced in tho district of Sarnn and the reporta which have 
so far reached Government of i(s working aro very encouraging and show that 
the scheme has had a very succesalul start. 

It is estimated that some 5, OCX) persons woro engaged in the work of tapping of 
palmyra trees before tho introduction of prohibition. For about .a monlli in tho 
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beginning there was same illicit tapping of trees but this was soon brought under 
control. The tappers have_ now taken kindly to the campaign and are adjusting 
themselves to the new conditions. The problem of providing alternative occupation 
for tapping communities has been one of difflculty, as majority of these knew 
no other profession. But during the past few months a large number of them 
have taken to various other forms of occupation and employment. An attempt 
is also being made to settle Khas Mahal ‘diars’ lands with as many of them 
as possible to enable them with agricultural loans. 


Economic Benefit 

Another measure of economic benefit is the Bihar Money-Lenders’ Act. This 
is designed to give relief to dettors generally by regulating money-lending transac- 
tions within the province. Provision has been made for the registration of money- 
lenders on payment of a small fee. No one who is not a registered money-lender 
can institute any suit for recovery of his dues from the debtor. All money-lenders 
are bound to maintain proper accounts and give receipts to their debtors for all 
payments made. The rates ef interest have been fixed at not more than 9 per cent 
per annum in the case of secured loans and 12 per cent per annum in the case of 
unsecured loans. But in no case can a decree on account of (interest accrued 
or realised) be passed for an amount which exceeds the amount of the principal loan. 
The Act exempts a portion of the holding of an agricultural debtor from sale in 

execution of a decree for the amount due, the area so exempted being one acre, if 
the holding does not exceed three acres, and more up to the one third of the entire 
holding if the holding is of more than three acres. Debtors will now be able to 

deposit into court money due on a loan, if the money-lender or his agent refues to 
accept payment. To guard against fraud it has been provided that where a loan is 

advanced on a registered document the entire amount of the loan or as much of it as 

must be paid in the presence of the Sub-Begistrar. Two other 
Duls for conciliation of debts and to deal with agricultural debts are on the legislative 
anvil. 


Civil, Liberty and Political Prisoners 

, administrative side the release of political prisoners and the maintenance 

of civil hborty has been one of the major items of the present Government’s 
policy. All persons interned or externed under the Bihar Safetv Act, 27 in all, 
w/rnR first month of Government’s taking office. By the 12 

™3ny political prisoners were released and subsequently 3 other persons not 
prisoners were also released. 

RTiminntinn provious Governments was put to a careful 

92 books and publications. The freedom 
Press has books and publications. The freedom of the 

is no%\n\'nnrasso1iM^^^^^ security and there 

to ^l‘®office?s‘^TG“nuprnl.f°f?L'? oPPort^n'ty of making it clear to the pnblic and 
as fhpv (iM nnf ^°''®rnment that previous participation in political activities so long 
Government smvicp P^^^ be a^ bar to appointment on 

se?vfoB tCsr ihn ®“y®rnment are examining the question of reinstating in 
Civ 1 Disobedience moSnf discharged on political grounds during the 

mnpb^cs of locarb^od^^^ St^glLr^p^r^lci^a^t?^^ Sres^ 

or bearbod?eron”congres5''Bcket‘'® Legislature 

passed^®lby'?h'6°B?hL’^A\°s'emW^ the Hon’ble the Prime Minister were 

Assemblv, another to thp ?^ Jh- of the^ related to the demand for a Constituent 
abolition'of titles. ^ rejection of the Federal Scheme and the third to the 


fpi -ir JUimOiTION 


Syed 

adult 
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illiteracy and spreading enlightment among the masses has made good progress 
during the past few months. "With the help of about 14,000 volunteers drawn from 
the student community, teachers, the inspecting staff of the Education Department 
and other public spirited workers, more than 12,000 literacy centres were started 
with an average attendance of about one and half lakhs per term of six weeks. The 
figures received till August show that over 3 lakhs have been made literate during 
the first four months of the campaieu. A feature of the movement has been that 
it has also spread in the jails and almost every prisoner who has been in jail during 
this period has been made literate. Literacy classes in jails are being conducted by 
jail authorities, literate prisoners as well as by outside voluntary teachers. The 
movement is also spreading in industrial areas and a network of centres has been 
started at Jamshedpur. The sugar mills have also taken up this work in their 
reserved area. The expansion of literacy among women is making slow but steady 
progress. 

The Bihar Council of "Women has given a great impetus to the_ movement and has 
appealed to other women’s organisations for help and co-operation. The campaign, 
which was started on a purely voluntary basis, has now been placed on a permanent 
basis with the Government gi’ant of Es, 80,000. Under this scheme the existing 
machinery of the Education Department will be utilised for the organisation and 
supervision of this work. 

Indusihial Development 

For the improvement and development of hand-spinning and hand- weaving 
Government have sanctioned a grant of Bs. 12,500 and Rs. 17,500 during 1937-38 and 
1938-39, respectively, to the Bihar Branch of the All-India Spinners Association to 
organise the production of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth on a largo scale and 
also to extend the work in new areas. 

With a view to revive the manufacture of hand-made ® 

industry, a paper-making class has been started at the Cottage Industries 
at Patna. The course of training extends to months and_ ten young men 
being trained at a time in the making of writing and blotting paper. 

To develop the use of indigenous silk yarn in weaving^ silk 
oheap spun silk imported from foreign countries, which m the P®A ^ j. 

progress of the indigenous silk industry, a silk twisting plant is being insta 
the Silk Institute at Bhagalpur. _ _ _ q . i 

Two stations have been started in the Manbhum district , .Iji® ^ 
Parganas to supply tasar seed-eggs to the tasar silk rearers 
small amounts as bonus have been given to the mulberry silk rearers 
villages in the Purnea district. 

Government have sanctioned in 1938-39 _Es. 3,760 ^commerce 

Commercial Museum at Patna which is engaged m the task of developing commerce 

and industries of the province. , , j j ^ 

To help women workers of t ho Jharia coal-fields, who , iMtifufes have 

underground work as a result of a recexA legislation ^ ^ (jjggg ^omen 

been Itarted at Jharia and Kustore » Estimated cost of Bs ^20 

workers in hand weaving and basket making at an estimatea 

recurring and Es. 840 non-recurring. 

■ the 


Institute 
are now 


With a view to removing unemployment . „ 5 

rs and to train middle class boys m 


professional class of moohis 
method of leather tanning 
have been started at a cost 


and ohamars auu lu uaiu uimuio i 

and leather work, two peripatetic demonstsation p 
of Es. 6,766 recurring and Es. 1,400 non-recnrnng. 

Industbiai. Planxino , . , 

, 1 • nf TUhar a conferoncB of experts and industrialists 

For the Industrial planning of Bihar a coni^ Mahmnd. The conference has 

Was convened at Eanohi by the Hon ole '. Snyestigation of tho 

formed three separate committees th cottaKe indnstries that can be suitably 
industries, the chemical industres an ecommendations at an early date for 

developed in the province, and to make tnoir 

the consideration of resources of the province and to encourage 

With a view to develop the mineral resoj^^^^ a detailed mineral survey of tho 

the growth of large and small “*ne 33,000 spread over three years, 

province has been taken up at a cost or , 

33 
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A sum of Es. 1,OOD has been contributed to meet the incidental expenses in 
connection with the National Industrial Planning Commission, 


Haeiiak Uplifi 

Government have tahen various measures for the educational advancement and 
economic improvement of the condition of the Harijans. 

Rs._ 18,310 has been provided in the current years’ budget for the award of special 
educational scholarships to _ the Harijan students and it has been decided that 
Rs. 18,880 will be provided in subseguent years under this head. An additional 
amount of Rs. 4,000 has been granted in the supplementary budget for same purpose. 
Besides a sum_ of Rs. 1,140 has been set apart for special scholarships for their 
technical and industrial training. 

Government have passed orders that freo-studentships should be granted to all 
Harijan students reading in colleges. 

Out of a total provision of Rs. 1,25,003 for rural water-supply Rs. 50,000 has 
boon earmarked for the Harijans and aboriginals. 


Activities of the C» P. Government 

Following the decision of the Congress Working Committoo to accept 
0®®® Id Provinces, the Congress Government was formed in C, P. in July, 1937, 
with Dr. N. B. Khare as Premier. But later, ho had to resign following a series 
pf events which are now public property, and the present Government camo 
into being with Pandit Ravi Banker Sukla as Prime Minister. But this change 
in the personnel of the Cabinet did not mean any change of the policy and 
programme of the Government which have been always the same. Despite the 
two major crises the administration had to pass through, namely, the resignations 
Dr. Enaro and Mr. Shareef, the Government during their short tenure of 
omoe of nineteen months, have got a good record of aohievemonts to thoir credit, 
of which any_ progressive Government may feel legitimately proud. 0. P. was 
. .j ® , pto^inco^ to reject official titles and honours being conferred upon 
inUividuals for their meritorious service in public cause. 'Ihe 0. P. Government 
the dates of Tilak anniversary and Gandhi Jayanti as 
puDiic holidays. Since their coming into power, they have been trying in various 
nn poople feel that the administration of thoir Provinces is 

but by their own men and their chosen representative. 
Coneressmnn between the police and the public, specially 

^oukr iTtfl’r Tn ^ bitterness. The Government, therefore, issued a 

that v[tl the friif ^“®Pe®tor-Gpnoral of Police on this subject. They emphasised 
betUen^thn Pnlfne na t® POP®'®'- Ministers the relations 

standing nnd .1 ^ IJ® On a basis of ooraploto undor- 

Go?e nLnt ®skod to be.ar in mind tlmt like other 

that thSr wort nnd’ ®’s®,‘l*® servants of tho public as a whole and 

rtho Dooffi^^Tt *'® fully animated with a spirit of service 

Uio^^nltumln nf M fD^^of pointed out that, in viow of the fooling that 

men Lo Congress organisatioiis and .individual Congress- 

roaliso tint aloofness and suspicion, it was important to 

that ^ others wore members of tho public and 

puUio° meetfMs™°and political prisoners freo and removed ban on 

to public opinion tint Drdor have been issued in response 
official corrcsDondnnpl “vornaoular” should not bo used in any 

departments K hpo. ‘ records. Hoads of Political and Mihbiry 
they should not consider ’ r making appointments in public services 

of Uie Non-co-oporafion'^ nr cpnuotion for any offonco committed in fartlioronco 
ment have rccoJLTsIr ti?J Disobedience Movements as a bar. Tho Govorn- 

P®r|oso of^ appointment i^oubno^smvices."''^"®'^ National Universities for tho 

that were ^impo'sed'^'^uuon Jiroperlies that wore confiscated and fines 

disobedience movement. ^ ‘OdiFiduals for their participation in tho last Civil 
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ANTi-CoRnDPTtos Drive 


Coming to tiio admlnistrativo sido, the Government Grst attacked scorruption 
and bribery among Government servants. It was decided that, if Cvo respectable 
persons join in making a written complaint, otliorwiso Uian in regard to a case 
in wbioh they aro_ personally interested, either directly or indirectly, alleging 
corrupt conduct, either direct or indirect, on the part of any offioiat of any 
department, the departmental suporior or the ofBcer in question shall bo bound to 
make full investigation of the case and to inform the complainants of the result. 

It was declared in this oonneotton that, while it was the intention of the 
Government to protect Government servants against malicious attacks, it 
wanted it to bo known_ that bonafido comphaints of corruption would bo promptly 
and thoroughly investigated and when such charges were established of[onuer.s 

would bo suitably punished. 

The Govornmont havo introduced reform in Judicial and Legal dopartmonts. 
All _ honorary magistrates have boon asked to tender resignations of tlieir 

appointments as_ a temporary moasaro. It has been decided to invest solocted 
presidents and vice-prcsidojits of municipal committees and notiCod area committees 
and chairman and vice-chairman of district councils and local boards with powers 
ns special magistrates, without any romunoration for disposal of criminal cases. An 
olTicor on special duty has boon appointed to formulate a scheme for the separation 
of Judicial and Esepulivo functions. _ The question of discontinuing tho practice 
of appointing special magistr.atos without romunoration and of removing those 
already appointed is engaging tho attontion of tho Government. 


Tho administration of tho Jail dopaitmont camo in for a good deal of criticism 
undor tho former regime. Tho present Govorument have introdneed tho following 
important reforms in Jails 

(I) Reduction in tho scale of ‘dal’ ration for tho hot woatlior was discontinued. 

(3) Tho ration of salt was increased by 1-10 chhatak with olTect from tho 

ICth April, 1038. 

(3) It was ordered that tho early morning meals to bo snppliod to prisoners 
should bo hot. 

(-1) Every nrisonor was supplied with two sots of clothing instead of ono and a 
brass tumbler tor (Iriukiiig water. 

(5) Wireless sols wore ordered to bo installed in each octagon of tlio Jails at 
Nagpur. Jubbulporo, Raipur and Akola. 

(0) Well conducted casual prisoners aro .allowed to play indoor games except card 
games. The practice of outdoor games was oxtonded to all jails. 

(7) AVoll conduoted prisoners aro allowed to liavo iicw.spapers approved by Oovorn- 
mont at Ihoir own cost. Tho concession of smoking at their own cost out of earnings 
in jail has also been granted to them. 

(8) “A” and "IJ" class prisoners and politic.al prisoners woro permitted to 
purcb.aso “.smokos" from privato c.ash. 

(9) Oloso cropping of hair w.as made optional except on medical grounds. Trimmed 
beard and trimraeu moustaches wero permitted. 

(10) Tlio punishment of whipping w.as ordered to bo inliictod only for mutiny or 
for incitement to rauliny or (nr their jail ofTonces involving serious physical violence. 

(II) J.ail anthorities have been directed tliat overv imposition of pliysio.il 
restraint by hand-cntls and barfetters, cither as a punishment or for safe custody 
should bo reportt.\i to tho Insjicctor-Oenenal of I’risons as is done in the case of 
whipping. 

(13) It was decided that power machinery should, as funds^ pormittol, roplaco 
manual labour for pressing oif and drawing motes for w.atcr in Nagpur, Jubbulporo, 
Raipur, Akolt and Narsinglipur Jails and that half shutters should be provide'! (or 
every latrino cubicle (or tlie s.ako of priva-iy. 

(13) Every prisoner is allowed to write ono letter and have ono interview once a 
month inste.vl* of once in tltree months. 

(Id) A committee of experts in trade and inJesfry is to be appointed to examin ' 
tho question of jail industries icchtding liacd-spincing .and to male re'.'ocmcni.t’ions 
to Government. 

(15) It was d-'-eided that the Central rrovinces Probation of OiTenders s’loull 
gradually be extended to are.as to which it has cot lutherio been cxten'beJ. fn 
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of grant of Ets. 300 per annum to each District Harijan Sewak Sangh for expenditure 
on the education of Harijaos. A second grant of Rs. 300 per annum will also be 
paid to each of these Baughs for the supply of books and school materials to tho 
students. 

A sum of Es. 17,380 has been provided in 1938-39 for opening schools for the 
children of aboriginal tribes in the Mandia district and in tho zamindari areas in the 
Chanda, Chhindwara, Bilaspur and Drug districts. Recognized hostels for Gouds will 
also he paid grants at Es. 3 per mensem per boarder from the provision and the 
salary of three Gond propagandists will be charged to this provision. 

Provision has also been made for tho establisnmont of two more circulating libraries 
in the rnral areas of each district. 

The Provincial Government has recognized the Beva Samiti Boy Scouts Association, 
India, and it has been notiGed to all tho teachers in the educational institutions that 
they are allowed to join and help the movement by starting troops, companies and 
packs. An annual grant of Rs. 9,700 has been paid to the Association to meet the 
expenditure on headquarters staff including travelling allowance, camp expenses and 
contingencies, etc. for the year 1938-39. 

Ktoal Uplift 


A rural uplift scheme tor the establishment of 50 centres during 1938-39 in 
the Central Provinces and Corar was drawn up in consultation with the All-India Village 
Industries Association as promised by Government during the course of the budget speech 
in September 1939. Tho scheme combines both rural uplift and subsidiary occupa- 
tions as it is considered that without some moans of economic improvement much 
headway cannot be made in the direction of better farming, better sanitation and 
hotter living. In this scheme encouragement of hand-spinning and hand-weaving has 
been given a prominent place. 

Rural uplift centres will be selected after a careful snrvoy by a trained worker 
to be obtained from the All India Village Industries Association or the All-India 
Spinners’ Association. Both these Associations have their headquarters at Wardha. 
This will facilitate liaison between^ them and the Rural Uplift Department of 
Government. _ Tho centre is to comprise villages within a radius of five miles _ of 
tho centra! village.^ Such centres will bo selected from villages having a tradition 
behind them of spinning or a profitahle cottage industry which can be revived 
through the efforts of local men with Government help. The centres will be 
scattered all over the province in order to disseminate new and healthy ideas for 
propaganda purposes. Each centre will be in charge of one worker who will be 
paid Rs, 20 per mensem. These workers will bo trained at a central institute for a 
a period of about nine months. Mr. Shrikrishna Jain of the All-India Village Industries 
Association has promised to help in training these workers. 

The progress of work will include general welfare and a subsidiary occupation. 
Xhe general welfare activities will embrace sanitation, health and hygiene, village 
roaas, cleaning of wells and tanks and provision of water-snpply, adult education and 
agnonltural propaganda. On the industry side, it is proposed to work at least one 
oil mill throughout tho year so that tho village may get fresh, pure and nutritious oil. 
iae manafacture of khadi will bo the principal industry, the outturn of which will 
increase yearly until it reaches worth Rs, 1,200 in the fourth year, which is likely 

of villages within a ladins of five miles. Other 
indnstnes, such as ropemaking, rico-hnsking and dal-milling will also be 
introduced on improved methods. ° ° 


Ecosoiiv Move 

oxpenditaro. Government has decided that the daily allow- . 

® Ministers should be reduced from Rs. 9 to Rs. 5 and 

witWn »““as to annas per mile for journeys 

to teduce^fH M August 1938. Similarly, it has been decided 

while on tint 3nd daily allowance admissible to the Hon’ble Speaker 

to annas four from the annas eight a mile .and Rs. 9 per diem 

on a mile and Rs. 5 per diem respectively with effect from the same date. 

„ _ _ Beiieb Relation 

instractioos that the Deputy Commissioners should, on 
fi H P a the disposal of a member of the Legislative Assembly alllinformation 
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touching the welfare of the constituency which he represents, except for instance, 
information relating to— 

fa) confidential subjects ; 

(b) recommendations made to superior anthorities, 

(c) personal oases, and 

(d) matters pending or likely to bo the subject of adjudication in a court of Jaw. 

The instructions also emphasize the Importance of the development of relations of 
mutual confidence and harmony between all officers of Government, particularly the 
Deputy Commissioners on the one hand and the local Members of the Legislative 
Assembly on the other. The instructions go on to say that Government hopes that 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly will utilize the information received from 
the Deputy Commissioners to dissipate any misconceptions about local events or 
activities. 


Activities of the Assam Government 

The Congress Ministry was born in Assam in a rather exciting and dramatic 
atmosphere. In the last September (1938) session of the Assembly the Opposition tabled a 
no-confidence motion on the Saadullah Cabinet. In the face of the impending 
crisis, the Premier, Sir Md. Saadnllab, who just managed to carry 
administration of the Province for nearly a year and a half with tue support or 
heterogenous combine, beat a hasty retreat and tendered res^nation 
without waiting for the verdict of the Assembly. Mr, G. N. Bardoloi, 
leader was invited by the Governor to form _ a cabinet. He 
and submitted the names of the personnel of his proposed r.oqffnor<! 

approved them. But in the meantime the anti-Coogi^ss element, M ^ 

and European planting interests combined under what is called the A 
Party and tabled as many as 56 no-confidence motions on ^ . j , 1.0 

colleagues who were yet to be sworn _ in. A point of ^hioh had 

Speaker ruled that no no-oonfidence motion bo admitted against a Mini Onnosition 
not as yet taken the oath of office. .He thus spoiled the game of the Opposition 
and adjourned the Assembly sine die, acting on the suggestion of h . • 

the leader of the House. . „ 

The Assembly dispersed and the new Ministers went 1° Fhev*' were told 
to take their oath of office. But soon after their arrival ^ nggiai 

that the Governor had postponed the oa‘h- taking ceremony. An omcmi 

Gazette Extraordinary was, however, already >ssued and circulated annonno g 
tho formation of the new cabinet and after this dramatic turn of 
copies of the Gazette were recalled and the whole counjiy But soon, 

tho plight of the then Governor who was f,,r,r,tv of his attempt 

however, good senso prevailed on ??^,,'^®ua5®^been ffiscredited so often in tho 
to bring back mto amalcam of so many conflicting 

past and which was nothing but a ® ® „ Tlia nest day, therefore, 

interests, without having a oommon policy or pr g ^ formerly installed 

sr?,T 

doolarod from house-top that it J* . Assembly mot. The Assembly, 

collapse tho moment the . open . session, tho division list on tho no- 

however, did meet and in its Deo „ disclosed that it wim m strougpr 

oonfidonoo motion sponsored by tl 0 pp -jjga pf tjie Ministerialist party is 
position than was ever thought of. IM 

CO in a house of 103 members, mo j^e ^ngre^ 

It must bo mentioned en in the formulation of •bo 

President, played ’“^ Iffillonrat the grave risk of his health, for ho 

Ministry in Assam. .Ho weet to S S ^ assisted the Congress Party with 
was not keeping well at that nmo. 
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his wise connsel and excellent -wlilpping wliioh it badly needed. For all this, 
he deserves the grateful thanks of the people of the whole Province. 

CONOKESS PnOGEiMSIB 

The present Ministry is not purely Congress, it is a Coalition Ministry. But as 
all the members in it have accepted the Congress principle and programme, it is 
as good as a pure Congress Ministry. Following- the Congress _ principle, _ the 
Ministers have accepted the salary of Rs. 500 each and introduced in the adminis- 
tration the spirit of nationalism and service which was absent in the former 
regime. Formerly, the relation between the Police and the_ people, specially 
Congressmen, was one of mistrust and suspicion. But this Ministry have set it 
right and put in a basis of mutual help and understanding. The Premier, Mr. 
Bardoloi has issued a circular to all Government servants, especially the Police, 
explaining to them the change of administration and impressing upon them the 
desirability of changing their outlook in the present changed circumstances. Ho has 
asked them not to forget that they are the servants of the people and not their 
masters as they formerly considered them to be and advised them always to work 
in that spirit. 

Economt Move 

The Ministry have also introduced a number of other reforms in the administra- 
tion. As already said they have reduced their salary and given the savings thus 
accrued for the uplift of the tribal people. They have made further reduction in 
land revenne much in excess of what was granted by the last Cabinet. They have 
remitted the land revenue in the areas affected by the last floods. They have 
effected economy in the expenditure on the administration by making an all-round 
10. p. c. reduction in the travelling allowance of the Ministers and Government 
officials. They have released all political prisoners and detenus. They have 
formulated an indnstrial scheme for the improvement of all small industries. They 
have introduced reforms in jails in the Province. As a measure of further economy, 
with a view to realising more funds for their utilisation on the nation-building work, 
they are reorganising services fixing where possible new scales of pay and restrioting 
expenditure on less useful public works. They have curtailed the Police budget and 
given more money for the education of the tribal people of backward communities. 
They ate going to introduce labour legislation for tho benefit of the workers at 
Digboi and in tea plantations. To tap additional sources of revenue they_ propose 
to introduce in the next session of tbe Assembly the following five taxation bills 
and it is expected that when these bills are passed and placed on the statute book 
the Government will be able to wipe out tbe chronic deficit of the Province 

(1) Assam Agricultural Income tax Bill. 

(2) Assam fSales of Motor Spirit and Lubiorants Taxation Bill. 

(3) Assam Sales Tax Bill to provide for imposition and oolleotion of tax on 
sales of articles of luxury. 

(4) Assam Excise CAmeudmont, BUI to secure greater control over the 
consumption of liquor. 

(5) Assam Amnsemeuts and Betting Tax Bill to make an addition to public 
revenue of Assam and for that purpose to impose a tax on entertainments and other 
amusements and on certain form of bettings. 

(6) Assam Prohibition bill will also be introduced for prohibition of manufaoturo, 
sale and consumption of liquors, ‘tadi’ and drugs in the Province. 

Another bill for distribution of powers of the Commissioners of Surma Valley and 
Assam Talley Divisions will also be introdneed in view of the fact that the Post 
of the Surma Valley Coinmissioner has been abolished. Provision has also been 
made in this bill for discharge of duties devolving on the Commissioners in the 
event of the remaining post of the Assam Valley Commissioner being also abolished. 


Activities of the N. W. Frontier Pr. Government 

The following amount of the activities of the N. 'V. Frontier Government was 
contributed to the Press by Mr. Ram Lai Chanda 

• present Ministry in the Frontier Province took office on 7th September, 1937 
i.e.) about 8 months after the introduction of the Provincial Autonomy in the Province, 
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The Party at the time of its birth consisted of only 19 members elected on Congress 
ticket in a house of 50 members, including the speaker. The Congress Party, there- 
fore, at the time of their coming into existence on the Ministerial benches, could not 
claim to have a true majority in the House and had to depend on other Progressive 
elements to be able to share the responsibility of the administration on an efficient 
basis. The Democratic Party of Hazara District under the lead of Hon’ble Khan 
Mohammad Abbas Khan, which had broken away from the Qaynm Ministry, came to 
the rescue of the Congress Party in their effort to oust the reactionary Government 
from the land of the brave Pathans, substituting it by a popular government. A few 
unattached members also jointed the Party, which gained a clear majority for the 
purpose of running the government. Having formed a coalition under these circums- 
tances, Dr. Khan Sahib, the Leader of the Party, accepted the invitation of His 
Excellency to form a stable government in the Province. The Party added to its 
strength by winning three bye-elections, counting 22 Congress members in a Ministerial 
Party of 37 members. The resignation of Jlohd. Samln Jan, owing to differences, with 
the Ministry, again reduced its strength by one vote. Aaotner handicap which the 
Congress Party had to encounter in this peculiar Province was that it had to depend 
on the subvention of a crore of rupees from the Central Government to run the 
inflexible revenue of hardly Es. SflOOflW. 

Relief to Peasantry 

The first relief granted by the Ministry was a remission of the land revenue of 
about one lakh which was granted to the petty land-holders paying a land 
revenue of Ks. 5 or below. What a marked contrast with the achievements of Sir 
Sikandar’s Ministry in the Punjab, whose all agrarian reforms benefited the big 
landholders at the cost of the poor peasants. Dr. Khan’s cabinet remitted another 
lakh of rupees from the water rates to the suMr cane growers of Mardan and 
Peshawar districts, who were in utter distress in addition to a remission of Rs. 55,000 
in land revenue to the zemindars ot Mardan District. Another remission of four 
annas in a rupee was granted for the Kharif harvest of 1937. The Government 
further suspended the recovery of the irrecoverable loans of the Takavi which 
amounted to more than 2 and one-fourth lakhs. The annual iastalmont paid by the 
Municipality of D. I. Khan towards the oonstrnotion of bund was reduced by 
Ks. 56,0(W, its yearly interest being reduced from 6 to 3 per cent. 

Kohat Loan 

Although the Government of the Province ordered a remission of Bs. 2,16,000 
in connection with the Kohat loan, the action of Dr. Khan’s Ministry had been 
the subject of severe criticism not only amongst the opponents of the Party, but 
also by the Congressmen themselves who characterised it as a glaring instance of the 
breach of promise. It may be recalled that the Congress Blinistry _ had 
advocated the entire remission of this loan in their election manifesto in addition to 
the promise made by various members of the Party in the course of tho election- 
eering campaign. Another reason why the Government is being condemned in this 
connection is that they had enjoyed this remission from the Central Government 
which had originally advanced the sum. Deputations of Kohaties had waited upon 
Pandit Jawaharlal and Mahatma Gandhi during their Frontier sojourn. The Frontier 
Government was reported to have agreed to the reconsideration of their decision. 

Local Self Governmeni 

The principal achievement of the Ministry in the domain of Local Self-Govern- 
ment is the abolition of the nominated block and the ex-officio chairman and 

presidents of the District Boards and the Municipal Committee throughout the 
Province. The Ministry of Local Self-Government have further under their 
consideration, a proposal to do away with the nominated element in the notified 
areas with the exception of ex-officio presidents. The Government have issued 
preliminary notifications regarding the establishment of village councils (Panchyafs) 
on an experimental basis in the districts of Peshawar, Mardan and Dera Ismail 
Elan. The Government have a^so approved the system of joint electorate with 
reservation of seats for the minorities in District Boards, Municipalities and Notified 
area Committee. To eradicate corruption from the civic administration of the 

Province the Ministry have suspended a number of local bodies including the 
Municipal Committees of Baumi and Abbottabad. The Government hive also decided 
to constitute small town committees in Baffa and other places. 

33 
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Indebted Agriculturaii Relief Act 

With a view to giving relief to indebted agricultarists tho Indebted Agricultural 
Relief Act sponsored by Hon’ble Qazi Attaullab Khan, Minister of Education was 
passed by the Assembly on the lines of the Madras Relief Indebtedness Act. This 
Act, however, led to a vigorous opposition both _ inside and outside the Assembly by 
the minority communities of the Province. Meetings were held in every nook and 
corner of the Province where Hindus and Sikhs protested against the legislation and 
appealed to the Government to withhold his assent from it. A minorities conference 
was also held at Peshawar where a vehement criticism of this measure was indulged. 
Rai Bahadur Mehr Chaud Rhanna, the Hindu leader, and ex- Finance Minister, was 
leading the agitation on this issue. 

Village Communication's 

About Rs. 7,09,000 was spent on the construction of new roads, improvements 
to existing cross-country road, and reconstruction of bridges from provincial share 
in the road-development fund. Another sum of Rs. 13,CCO was spent on inter-village 
communication wnioh was met out of the grant of the Central Governmout for 
economic development of rural areas. 

Medical Relief 

To take stringent measures for the treatment and prevention of Tuberculosis, the 
Government has decided for the construction of a sanitarium at Dadot, in Hazara 
District. It will have C4 beds suited to all classes, involving a recurning expenditure 
of Rs. 23,000 per annum for its maintenance. Tho opening of the sanitarium, 

which has been considerably delayed on account of floods in river Siren will 

taka place by April next. Tho scheme of medical examination of school children 

has been extended to schools in selected areas. Grants have been given for an 
up-to-date hospital in Mardan for constituting an X Ray department of Lady 

Reading Hospital at Peshwar, for the e.xtention of female medical aid to different 
hospitals by the appointment of lady doctors, trained nurses .and the starting of 
maternity welfare centres. 

Industrialisation of Province 

Realising that the only way to mitigate unemployment amongst the educated youths 
of the Province, with a view to usher in a new era of prosperity for the people to 
better its finances, and to exploit the various resources of tho Provinoo to attain 
maximum benefits, the Frontier Government has taken on hands several proposals for 
tho industrialisation of the Province. To give practical shape to their schemes it has 
been decided to set up a big sugar factory at Fakhat Bai, tho well-known sugar-cane 
growing centre of the North in Mardan District. The Company 1ms already been 
floated and the Governmont has bought shares worth Rs. 2,00,000. Tho Company will 
start working from April next, the machinery is on its way to the country. Tho 
Provincial Government have agreed to grant permission for the erection of a tanning 
factory at Peshawar, on the condition that 80 por cent, of tho un-skilled labour em- 
ployed in the factory shall be the inhabitants of this Province, that in the allotment 
of shares, preference shall be given to Frontier capital, in addition to resorving 10 
per cent, of the total shares for the labourers themselves. The Government has fur- 
ther decided that 5 per cent, of the net profit of Hie Company shall be spent for the 
comforts and bettermedt of the labourers. The Government has further ordered tho 
industrial survey of tho Province to explore other avenues for tho starting of more 
industrial concerns. The Government has also started a Handloom Weaving Institute, 
having spent Rs. 9,000 on tho purchtise of wool-carding and spinning sot, Rs. 17,000 
on the purchase of woollen raising and finishing plant and Rs. 15,000 on the purchase 
of hand-woven cotton cloth finishiug calandar. 

Education 

The Frontier Government have opened 50 more Distiict Board primary sohools for 
hoys in addition to a number of adult schools in llio Province. Tho post of the 
Director of Public Instruction was proviucializcd and for the first timo an Indian was 
appointed to the job, in addition to keeping in abeyaucu tho post of the Inspector of 
> ernacular Education, which has saved tho Province a sum of Rs. 9,000 per annum. 
A suna of Rs. 44,000 was sanctioned as non-recurring grant for agricultural classes in 
tho Islamia College at Peshawar. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha — 2^rd. July to ^7th. July 19S8 

A meeting of the Woriing Committee was held at AVardha, 23-27 July, 1938. Shri 
Subhas Chandra Bose presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad, Shris Sarojini Naidn, 
Vallabhbbai Patel, Eajendra Prasad, Jamnalal Bajaj, Khan Abdul Qhaffar Khan, 
Bhnlabhai Desai, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Sarat Chandra Bose, Shanbarrao Deo, 
Harekrishna Mehtab and J. B. Kripalani. 

Minutes 

The minutes of the last meeting ware confirmed. 

The Anohra, Kerala and Karnatak Deputations 

The Andhra and Kerala Separation and the Karnatak Unification deputations waited 
on the AVorking Committee. The Committee heard them at great length and passed 
the following resolution : — 

“Having heard the views of the deputations of Andhra P. C. C., the Andhra 
Mahasabha, the Karnatak Unification Committee, the Karnatak P. 0. 0. and the Kerala 
P. C. C, on the qnestion of the redistribution of provinces in India on a linguistic 
basis for administrative purposes, this Committee declares that the resolution of the 
Madras legislature on lingn'stio provinces and of the Bombay legislature on the 
Reparation of the Karnatak province were passed with the previous sanction of the 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee and the full approval of this committee. This Com- 
mittee desires to assure the people of the area concerned that the solution 
of this question would be undertaken as a ' part of the future scheme of the 
Government of India as soon as the Congress has the power so to do and calls upon 
the people of this area to desist from any further agitation in this behalf which 
may divert attention from the main issue now before the country. 

Provincial Quota 

The Committee considered the letter of the Sind P. C. C. for the reduction in 
the provincial quota. The opinion of the Committee was that no reduction was 
possible. 

COMPLUKIS ABOUT LoCAL BODIES 

The following resolution was passed : 

“Resolved that no oomplaiuts in connection with election and other affairs of the 
Municipal and other local bodies be addressed to or entertained by the AVoyking 
Committee, until after such complaints have been placed before the final provincial 
authority and decided upon.” 

Setileheni in Connection with Dry Fruit Trade 

The following resolution was passed : 

“The AA'^orking Committee appreciate the action of the Afghan Government in 
abolishing the monopolistic arrangements made by them for controlling the export 
trade in dry fruit which were detrimental to the interests of Indian merchants in 
Afghanistan and India. The Committee welcome the restoration of status quo in 
this behalf which will help to improve friendly feelings between the people of India 
and Afganistan.” 

Late Shri Baja Eau 

The following resolution was passed : 
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“The Working Committee expressed their sorrow at the premature and sudden 
death of Shii B. Kaja Eao, the foimer ofiBee secretary of the A. I. C. 0. and convey 
their condolence to the family of the deceased.” 

“Eesolved that a gratuity of Es. 1,000 be granted to the widow of Shri B. Eaja 
Eau in recognition of his loyal services to the Congress Organisation.” 

Note : Shris Bhulabhai Desai and Sarat Chandra Bose were good enough 
to contribute half of this amount. The remaining half (Es. 500) was to be paid 
from the A. I, C. 0. funds. 

Expert Comuiiiee 

The following resolution was passed : 

“With reference to the resolution passed by the Working Committee at Wardha 
on August 14-17, 1937, relating to the appointment of an Expert Committee to 
explore the possibilities of an All India Industrial Plan, it is resolved that as a 
preliminary step the President be authorised to convene a conference of the 
Ministers of Industries at an early date and call for a report of the existing in- 
dustries operating in different provinces and the needs and possibilities of new ones.” 

BiHAEI-BEXGiU Co.XIROVERSY 

The following resolution was passed ; 

“Eesolved that Shri Eajendra Prasad be authorised to go into the Bihari-Bengali 
controversy relating to the questions of (1) Domicile, (2) Public Services (3) Educa- 
tion and (4) Trade and Commerce, and settle it finally. 

“Pending the settlement of this controversy, the Working Committee appeal to 
all concerned, particularly to the Press of Behar and Bengal to desist from any 
further agitation in this behalf and help in creating a proper atmosphere for the 
just and harmonious solution of the whole problem.” 

Deputation of Vaids and Homeopaths 

The Deputation waited upon the Working Committee. The view of the Deputa- 
tion were heard at some length and the following resolution was passed : 

“The Working Committee received a deputation of medical practitioners other than 
allopaths. The Committee are of opinion that innumerable peisnns in towns and 
villages of India are receiving the benefit of treatment under other systems like 
Ayurveda, Unani and Homeopathy and they should receive recognition and en- 
couragement from Congress Governmeots. The Committee are further of opininon 
that while measures may be adopted to ensure efficiency of such practitioners, 
nothing should be done to penalise any paiticular system. As regards the objection 
to particular proposals in the Bill pending before the Legislative Assembly of 
Bombay, the matter is referred to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee.” 

Indian States 

(a) By the Haripura resolution the Congress Committees in the Indian States 
were placed under the direct control of the Working Committee. In this connection 
the following resolution was passed : 

“Eesolved that for the time being, the Slate Congress Committees do function 
as heretofore under the jurisdiction of their respective Provincial Congress 

Committees.” 

(b) CoDgiatulations to Mansa and other States. The following resolution was 
passed : 

“The Working Committee congratulate the people of Mansa, Wala, Eamdurg, 
Jamkhandi and Miraj on the success they have achieved in their brave and non- 

violent struggle for the vindication of their economic and political rights.” 

(c) Sympathy for Nilgiri (Dtkal). The following resolution was passed : 

^ho Working Committee express their sympathy for the people of Nilgiri State 

in Orissa on the non-yiolent struggle they have been carrying on against the re- 

gulations banning meetings, processions and the formation of associations within 
the State. 
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COORG 

The Haripura resolution about Coorg has not been properly recorded in the 
Bulletin. It is recorded that Coorg be united “wilb Karnalak in the province of 
Bombay.” It should be that Coorg bo united “with Karnatak in the province of 
Madras.” The Committee authorised the correction. 

SiKiR 

The following resolution was passed : 

“Having heard the account of the settlement of Jaipnr-Sikar dispute from Shri 
Jamnalal Bajaj, the Committee congratulate the people of Sikar on having listened 
to his counsel and shown the true spirit of bravery in having decided to give up 
the idea of armed resistance and adopt the method of non-violence resulting in the 
prevention of bloodshed whieh was imminent. 

“The Working Committee regret the needless loss of life that resulted during the 
recent firing in Sikar oh the 4th July and express their condolence to the families 
of the deceased. 

“The Working Committee hope that in the future dealings with the people of 
Sikar the Jaipur authorities will act in a spirit ot conoili ation so as to restore friend- 
ly relations between the Stale and the Rao Raja and the people of Sikar.” 

Presioenis of Local Bodies and Parit Discipline 

On a reference made by Mabakosal P. C. C. whether the Presidents of local 
bodies who wore Congressman were above party discipline, it was decided that the 
Presidents of such bodies if they were Congressmen were as much bound by the 
Congress discipline as any other Congressman. 


The C. P. Ministerial Crisis 

The Committee as it met on tho 23rd was informed of what had happened upto 
then by Shri Vallabhbhai Patel, the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committeo. 
Tho compromise arrived at Paohraarhi had not been carried out obviously by tho 
Premier. The Ministry was not therefore working smoothly. There wero_ press 
reports that two Ministers bad put their resignation in the hand of tho Premier on 
July 15. Dr. Kliaro sent a report to Shri Vallabhbhai Patel that he and some of 
his colleagues bad not come to any agreement about some of the items of tho 
Pachmarhi compromise. At the same time the Premier wrote that he would _ not 
take any precipitate action and leave the matter to Shri Vallabhbhai for final decision 
and would keep him informed -about further developments. Ho_ did not however 
mention anything about any resignations from his Cabinet. Shri Vallabhbhai sent 
word to Dr. Kharo not to preoipi tate matters as tho whole question would bo gone 
into and decided upon by the Parliamentary Sub- Committee and tho Working 
Gommittoo meeting ou tho 23rd July. On tho morning ot tho 2lst however, Nagpur 
and tho whole of India were surprised and shocked to learn that Dr. Kharo along 
with two of his colleagnes, Sbris Gole and Doshmukh had_ resigned and _ their 
resignations had been accepted by the Governor. Tho remaining throe Ministers, 
Shris Shukla, Misra and Mehta who had refused to resign were dismissed by tho 
Governor. Not only this but during tho course of tho night of tho 20lh a now 
Ministry had been formed without tho consent and permission of tho Congress 
authorities. 

What had hapnoned was that on tho noon of tho 19lh Dr. Kharo had enquired 
of his colleagues if they would resign in tho ovont of_ his resigning. Tno 3 
Jlahakoshal ministers informed him that thov would not, without orders from tho 
Congress higher authorities and that bo himself should not precipitate matters, 
on tho ovo of tho meetings of tho Parliamentary Sub-Uommitteo and 
Working Committee. Dr. Kharo however sent his resignation and that of the two 
consenting ministers. Thereupon tho Governor invited the threo remaining 
ministers to put in their resignation. They asked for time to consult tho Congress 
authorities. They put thems^ves in touch with Shri Rajondra Prasad who was at 
Wardhn on tho night of tho 30th. Shri Kajendra Prasad advised them not to 
resign and sent letters to Dr. Kharo, Gole and Deshmufch advising them to withdraw 
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their resignations or at least not insist upon their acceptance till the Working 
Committee had met. These letters had no effect. The Mahakoshal ministers informed 
the Governor that as instructed by the Congress authorities they were unable to 
resign. Thereupon the Governor accepted the resignations of the 

Premier and the 2 ministers who had resigned and terminated the office of the 
remaining 3 ministers. At 5 a.m. on the 21st he called Dr. Khare to form 
a new ministry. Dr. Khare gave the names of Shris Gole, Deshmuth, Agnibhoj 
and Pyarelal Bingh as his now colleagues. All this drama was enacted during 
the course of one night. 

The Parliamentary Sub-Committee that met at Wardha on the 22od called 
Dr. Khare. The President was also present. The President and the Committee 
had some discussion with Dr. Khare who was now convinced that he had com- 

mitted a grave error of judgment in resigning himself and calling upon _ his 
collepues to do likewise without consulting either the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
or the Working Commifteo. The only course therefore loft for him was to 
undo the wrong that had been done. Dr. Khare with 's the advice of the 
President and the Parliamentary Sub-Committee returned to Nagpur and placed 
the following letter of resignation in the hands of the Governor on the 33rd : 

“Dear Sir Francis, 

Since my resignation and formation of the new Cabinet I have had oppor- 
tunities of consulting the Congress President and the Parliamentary Sub- 

committee. As a result of this consultation I have come to realise that in 
submitting resignation and forming a new cabinet I have acted hastily and committed 
an erior of judgment. I, therefore, hereby tender resignation on behalf of myself 
and my colleagues.” 

On the evening of 23rd Dr. Khare was again called to Wardha to meet the 
Working Committee. The Committee indicated to him that the natural consequence 
of his resignation as the Premier was that he should resign^ the leadership of the 

0. P. Parliamentary party. He accepted this position but informed the Committee 
that after his resignation was accepted by the party, be _ would again put _ himself 
forward as a candidate for the same position. The (lommittee indicated to him that 

after all that had happened it would not be proper for him to adopt such a course. 

In the event of his persisting the committee would be constrained to pronounce 
their judgment on the series of events culminating in his forming the new ministry. 
Dr. Khare however insisted upon what he called his right to contest the election 
for the leadership. 

The Committee also advised Dr. Khare to call the meeting of the party on the 37th 
at Wardha. In this connection he issued the following notice calling a meeting of the 
C. P. Parliamentary party : 

“A special meeting of the C. P. and Berar Congress Assembly Party will be held 
at Wardha on Wednesday the 27th July at 9 a.m. to consider : 

1. The situation created by the resignation of the Premier and his two colleagues, 
the dismissal of the three Mahakoshal Ministers, the reformation of the new Ministry 
and its subsequent resignation ; 

2. Resignation of the Leader ; 

3. The election of the Leader. 

Under some misapprehension telegrams have been sent to some members of the 
party informing them that the above meetings will be held at Nagpur. They will 
please note that the above meeting will be held at Wardha and not at Nagpur.” 

On the 25th evening Dr. Khare along with the Congress President and some mem- 
bers of the Working Committee met Gandhiji at Shegaon. After some discussion it 
was proposed that Dr. Khare should make a statement and issue it to the press. Dr. 
Khare accordingly prepared a statement. Some additions and alteiations were 
suggested hy Gandhiji. After considering these. Dr. Khare changed his mind and 
wanted time to consult his friends at Nagpur and decide whether he would issue 
the statement or not. He said that if by 3 p.m. on the 26th the Working Committee 
did not hear from him it must he considered that he was not prepared to issue any 
statement. At 3 p.m. on the 26th the Working Committee were informed by a phone 
message from Nagpur that Dr. Khare was not prepared to issue the statement in 
question. The Working Committee thereupon passed the following resolution : — 
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Resolution 

“After having heard the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and given anxious considera- 
tion to the circumstances that happened since the agreement arrived at in Paehmarhi 
between tho Ministers in the presence of the members of the Parliamentary Sub- 
committee and the Presidents of the three Provincial Congress Committees concerned 
and after having had several interviews with Dr. Ehare, the M^orking Committee 
have reluctantly come to the conolusiou that by the series of acts committed by Dr. 
Ehare culminating in his resignation of his charge and demanding the resignation of his 
colleagues of their charge, Dr. Khare was guilty of grave errors of judgment, which 
have exposed the Congress in the 0. P. to ridicule and brought down its prestige. 
He was also guilty of gross indiscipline in that he acted in spite of warning against 
any precipitate action. His resignation was the direct cause of the exercise, for the 
first time since office acceptance by the Congress, by a Governor of his special powers 
whereby Dr. Khare's three colleagues were dismissed. The “Working Committee note 
with satisfaction that these three Congress Ministers showed their loyalty to the 
Congress by declining, without instructions from the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, 
to tender their resignations which were demanded by the Governor. Dr. Khare was 
further guilty of indiscipline in accepting tho invitation of tho Governor to form a 
new ministry and contrary to the practice of which he was aware in actually forming 
a new ministry and taking the oath of allegiance, without reference to the Parlia- 
mentary Sub-Committee and the Working Committee, specially when he knew that 
tho meetings of these bodies wore imminent. By all these acts of his. Dr. Khare has 
proved himself unworthy of holding positions of responsibility in the Congress orga- 
nisation. He should be so considered till, by his services as a Congressman, he has 
shown himself well-balanced and capable of observing strict discipline and discharging 
the duties that may be undertaken by him. 

“The Working Committee have also come to the reluctant conclusion that H. E. 
the Governor of the C. P. has shown by the ugly haste with which he turned night 
into day and forced the crisis that has overtaken the province that he was eager to 
weaken" and discredit the Congress in so far as it lay in him to do so. The Working 
Committee hold that knowing, as he must have, what was going on among the mem- 
bers of the then cabinet and instructions of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee he 
ought not to have, with unseemly haste, accepted the resignation of the 
three Ministers and demanded the resignation of the other three, dismissed them on 
their refusal to resign and immediately called upon Dr. Khare to from a new 
Ministry aud sworn in the available members of the new Ministry without waiting 
for the meeting of the Working Committee which was imminent.” 

The Working Committee passed another resolution prescribing the procedure to 
bo followed in the party meeting called for the 27th at Wardha. The resolution 
said : ‘'With reference to the meeting of the C. P. Congress Parliamentary Party 
convened at the instance of tho Working Committee, the Working Committee decided 
that in the special circumstauces that have arisen the President do preside over the 
meeting, communicate to it the resolution of the Working Committee passed on tho 
, 26th July 1938 relating to the ministerial crisis in C. P. and conduct its proceedings. 
The Working Committee also decide that the meeting be held at the Navabharat 
Vidyalaya, Wardha.’’ 

Tho C. P. Parliamentary party met ns directed at Wardha on tho 27th at 9 a. m. 
President Subhas Chandra Bose presided. Those present were the members of the 
C. P. Parliamentary Party, the members of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, tho 
General Secretary of the Congress and the Presidents of the 3. P. C. Cs— Mahakoshal, 
Nagpur and Berar. In tho voting however only the members of tho party 
participated. 

The President began the proceedings by rending the resolution of tho Working 
Committee. He then placed the resignation of Dr. Khare from the leadership of the 
party before the meeting. This was accepted. Ho thereafter called upon the 
members to elect their new leader. One member proposed the name of Dr. Khare 
and asked for the ruling of tho President if his name could be proposed. Tho 
president pointed out that the resolution of the Working Committee was before the 
meeting and if in the face of that Dr. Khare’s name was proposed ho would accept 
tho proposal and allow voting thereon. On tho President giving this ruling tho 
name of Dr. Khare was withdrawn. The otlier names proposed were those of 
Shris Jnjuji, IShnkla, Gupta, Kbandekar, Mehta and Deshmukh. As Jajnji’s consent had 
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not been taken Ivis name was withdrawn. Shris Qnpta, Khandekar and Mehta 
declined to stand. There thus remained only 2 candidates in the_ field, Shris 
Shukla and Deshmukh. Voles were taken. Shri Shukla got 47 and Shri Deshmukh 
12 votes. 13 members remained neutral. The President declared Shri Shukla as 
the duly elected Leader of the C. P. Parliamentary party. 

SlATEHENI BY THE PARLIAMENTARY SUB-CoMMlIIEE 

As considerable interest is being taken by the public in the incidents culminating 
in the resignation of Dr. Khare from the Prime Ministership and the election of 
Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla as the Leader of the Congress Party in the C. P. 
Assembly, and as inferences are being drawn from unauthentioated facts, it is 
necessary to explain the correct facts of tho case. 

Shortly before the meeting of the Working Committee in Bombay in the middle 
of May last, differences among the then Ministers of the C. P. and Berar became 
marked, and four of the Ministers tendered their resignations to the Piime Minister. 
One of them later withdrew his resignation. Without taking their party into con- 
fidence, all the Ministers came to Bombay and sought the assistance of the Working 
Committee. The matter was thus placed before the Working Committee which 
asked the Parliamentary Sub-Committee to have a meeting of the Congress Party 
in the C. P. Assembly convened and the matter settled in consultation with it. 

Accordingly, a meeting of the Party was convened at Pachmarhi which was 
attended by the Chairman and one of the members of the Perliamentary Sub- 
Committee, as also the Presidents of the Provincial Congress Committee_ of Berar, 
Nagpur aad Mahakoshal. Tlltimately, the ministers repotted to the Parliamentary 
Sub Committee that they had themselves composed • their differences, had agreed to 
a compromise and were prepared to work together. 

The Party and the Sub-Committee dispersed with the hope that the differences 
had been settled, and the parties concerned would give effect to the terms of the 
compromise, and there would not be any more unseemly exhibition of differences. 
But the hope was doomed to disappointment, and reports began to reach Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, that the terms 
were not being observed by Dr. Khare. The Sardar had appealed to Dr. Khare to 
observe the terms of the settlement honourably and had also requested him to leave 
the final decision to the judgment of the Working Committee, in case of dis- 
agreement. 

Things were going on in this way, when differences among the ministers again 
became acute about the 13th of July, and reports appeared in the press that two of 
them, Messrs. Gole and Deshmukh, had tendered their resignations to the Premier. 
On the 15th of July, Dr. Khare submitted his report to Bardar Patel about the 
steps taken to implement tho Pachmarhi Agreement and of the situation as it stood 
up to that date. He also wrote to Sardar Patel that they had not been able 
to come to any agreement till then, owing to marked differences in their respective 
outlooks, but at the same time assured him that he would take no precipitate 
action and leave the matter to him for final decision. He requested the Sardar to 
give him an opportunity to place his view-point before him before a decision was 
reached. He added that he would keep the Sardar informed from time to time 
about the events as they occurred. Dr. Khare did not say any thing about the resigna- 
tions of his two colleagues. 

It will be remembered that a meeting of the Working Committee had been fixed 
to take place at Wardha on the 9th of July, but on account of the illness of the 
President, it had to be postponed to 23rd July. After this assurance from Dr. Khare, 
the Chairman of tho Parliamentary Sub-Committee naturally felt that nothing was 
going to happen until the 23rd July, when the whole matter could be considered by 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and, if necessary, by the Working Committee ; so 
he went to Poona for a meeting of the Bombay Assembly Party and later to Ahmeda- 
had for the inauguration of the Prohibition campaign. 

On the 19th July, Dr. Khare wrote to his colleagues that he was going to resign 
and, after pointing out that under Parliamentary conventions when a Premier resigned . 
his colleagues should also resign, he asked for an assurance from them that they 
would observe this eonvention and resign with him. On tne 20th July, Messrs. 
Shukla, Misbra and Mehta individually replied to him expressing their inability to 
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resign in the absence of instructions from the Parliamentary Committee or the TVori- 
ing Committee. At noon the same day. Dr. Khare submitteed his resignation to the 
Governor along with the resignations of his two colleagues, Messrs. Gole and Desh- 
mnbh. The Governor wanted the resignations of the other three Ministers in pursu- 
ance of the convention referred to above. This was some time in the afternoon of 
the 20th July. Mr. Shukla and others tried to get in telephonic touch with Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel who was at Ahmedabad, but failed. Two of them then went to 
Wardha with Thakur Chhedilal, Pre sident of the Mahakoshal Provincial Congress 
Committee, and met Babu Eajendra Prasad and explained the situation to him. They 
all then saw Mahatma Gandhi at Shegaon, but he refused to give them any advice in 
the matter, as he had refused to give any advice to Dr. BJiare on previous occasions 
in respect of the differences amongst the Ministers. 

Babu Eajendra Prasad, however, advised the Ministers to explain to the Governor their 
relationship with the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and the "Working Committee and 
to ask for time till the 23rd July and not to tender it, if he insisted on their resigna- 
tion in spite of their explanation. Babu Eajendra Prasad wrote letters to Dr. Khare, 
Mr. Gole and Mr Deshmukh, as also to Mr. Shukla, Mr. Mishra and Mr. Mehta in 
terms of this advice. He advised Dr. Khare not to precipitate matters and to wait 
till the meeting of the Working Committee on the 23rd of July. He pointed out that 
the members of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee would all be at Wardha on the 
22nd of July and there was no reason for any precipitate action. He suggested to 
him to withdraw his resignation or at any rate to ask the Governor to hold it in 
abeyance. 

In his letter to Messrs. Deshmukh and Gole, he advised them also not to precipitate 
matters and to withdraw their resignations. It was ten o’clock at night when these 
letters were completed and made over to Thakur Chhedilal to be delivered to the 
addressees. A telephonic message was sent by Thakur Chhedilal from Wardha to Dr. 
Khare at Nagpur that an important communication was being sent to him. This 
message was received by Dr. Khare in the presence of Messrs Gole and Deshmukh. 

On arrival at Nagpur shortly after midnight, Thakur Chhedilal went to the house 
of Dr. Khare where he met Messrs Gole and Deshmukh and delivered the letters 
addressed to them. He could not deliver the letter to Dr. Khare as he was told that 
Dr. Khare was not in the house. He returned some time later and learnt from Dr. 
Khare’s chauffeur that the Doctor was at home. Thakur Chhedilal waited till _ about 
2 a.m. when a messenger from the Government House came with some communication 
for Dr. Khare, which was received by Dr. Kbare’s son. Seeing this, Thakur Chhedilal 
ret^uested Dr. Khare’s son to receive the letter which he had brought from Baba 
Eajendra Prasad, but he refused to do so. Dr. Khare’s son says that he refused to 
take it as Thakur Chhedilal insisted upon a receipt. 

Messrs Shukla, Mishra and Mehta saw the Governor by appointment about 2 o’clock 
at night, and explained their reason for refusal to tender their resignations, There- 
upon, their services were terminated by the Governor, and they were informed of it 
at 5 early in the morning on the 21st. A new Ministry was formed by Dr. Khare 
and the oath of ofSoe was taken by such of the Ministers as were available some time 
in the forenoon of the 21st. 

When the members of the Parliamentary Snb-Committee arrived at Wanlha on the 
morning of the 22ad, they came to know of what had happened, and immediately 
wired to Nagpur requesting Dr. Khare and his new colleagues as also the dismissed 
Ministers to meet them in the evening at Wardha. Accordingly they came. The 
President of the Congress had also arrived by then. The President, the Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee and some of the other members of the Working Committee who bad 
also arrived met Dr. Khare, Messrs Deshmukh, Gole and Thakur Pyarelal and ascer- 
tained from them what had happened at Nagpur. The presidents of the Vidarbha and 
Mahakoshal Provincial Congress Committees were also present. 

It was disclosed at the meeting that Dr. Khare had sent a messenger to Thakur 
Pyarelal Singh as far back as the 17th to inquire if he was willing to join a new 
Cabinet. Prom this, it is clear that after assurring Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel on the 
16th that no precipitate action would be taken and that he would keep him informed 
of developments, Dr. Khare had set about looking for persons in place of Pandit 
Shukla and others. 

Thakur Pyarelal Singh wrote to him on the 18th giving his consent to join a new 
34 
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Cabinet. Dr. Khare admitted to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee that he met the 
Governor’s secretary on the 19th and informed him of his intention to resign and his 
readiness to form a new Cabinet. 

Dr. Khare did all this without letting his colleagues or the Parliamentary Sub- 
committee or the Presidents of the Provincial Congress Committees know anything 
about his plans. It was only after getting the consent of Thakur Pyarelal Singh that 
he wrote to Messrs Shukla, Mehta and Mishra communicating his intention to resign 
and asking for an assurance that they would also resign. It was also disclosed by 
Thakur Pyarelal Singh that on the morning of the 22nd, before he agreed to take his 
oath of otfice, extracts from a letter purporting to have been written by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel were read out to him by Dr. Khare in order to assure him that ho 
was doing nothing wrong in joining Dr. Khare’s new Cabinet. The letter is said to 
have contained directions to the addressees to follow the party leader. As Sardar 
Tallabhbhai Patel had no recollection of having written such a letter, Dr. Khare, on 
being questioned, said that in the month of May, such a letter was written to some 
person in connection with a Municipal Board dispute. 

When all these facts were brought out in the presence of Dr. Khare and his 

colleagues, it was pointed out to Dr. Khare that his actions had been unworthy of a 

person in his position. He and his colleagues were asked if they could see the 
mischief and the mstake and if they did so, what they would do to rectify it. 

They retired to a separate room for consultation amongst themselves. On their 

return. Dr. Khare admitted the error and expressed his willingness to resign his 
Premiership. His colleagues undertook to do likewise. Thakur Pyarelal Singh 
made a draft which in substance was the same as the letter of resignation sent to 
the Governor on the 23rd. Dr. Khare communicated his decision on the telephone 
to the Secretary to the Governor before he left for Nagpur at midnight. On the 
morning of the 23rd July, Dr, Khare sent his letter of resignation to the 
Governor and informed the Parliamentary Sub-Committee that he had done so. 

When the Working Committee met on the 23rd it was felt that Dr. Khare 
should be invited again to discuss the position and accordingly he met the Working 
Committee in the afternoon. It was suggested to him that a special meeting of the 
party should be called to discuss the situation to consider his resignation of the 
party leadership and to elect a Leader. He agreed to do so, and issued a notice 
convening a meeting of the party on the 27th to transact the above business. At the 
same time, Dr. Khare expressed his intention to stand as a candidate for the 
leadership. 

The President and the members of the Working Committee advised him to give 
up his intention in his own interest. Dr. Khare was, however, unbending and left 
no doubt in the mind of the Working Committee that he would stand as a 
candidate.' 

On the 35th July, Dr. Khare was again invited and once more advised to give up 
his intention to contest the election. When he still refused, he was advised to sea 
Gandhiji at Shegaon, which he did in company with the President and some members 
of the Committee. After discussion he seemed agreeable not to stand for election, 
and himself wrote out a draft statement. Gandhiji made some corrections and 
additions. Dr. Khare then hesitated and he was also advised not to do anything in a 
hurry but to consult his friends and lot the Working Committee know his final 
decision by 3 o’clock in the afternoon of the 36th July. 

On the 2Gth July at 3 p. m. Dr. Khare sent a telephonic message stating that 
he was not agreeable to issuing any statement in terms of the previous night’s 
draft, but that he was sending a reply with Mr. Deshmukh who would reach 
AVardha about 5-45 p. m. by the Bombay mail. The Working Committee waited 
till about 7 o’clock, and then finally adopted the resolutions which have been pub- 
lished. Dr. Khate’s latter was received about 8 o’clock. 

The above narrative of events relating to the crisis explains the facts and cir- 
cumstances which influenced the decision of the AlTorking Committee. It is clear 
that even after the Paohmarhi compromise good relations were not maintained 
among the Ministers. Complaints of breaches of its terms by Dr. Khare were made 
to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Some of them appeared to be obvious breaches, but 
he urged that no precipitate action should be taken and tried to secure a due fulfil- 
ment of the compromise. Matters came to a head among the Ministers and two of 
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them, namely, Messrs Deshmukh and Gole resigned on the 13th July. Dr. Khare 
did not inform the Parliamentary Sub-Committee of their resignations. On the 
contrary, on the 15th July, he wrote to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel asssuring him that 
no precipitate action would be taken and that he would keep him informed of develop- 
ments. After writing this letter on the 15th, he set about looking for new Ministers 
whom he could get appointed in place of those whom he wanted to get rid of, and 
sent a messenger to Thakur Pyarelal Singh on the 17th, and this without informing 
his colleagues or the Parliamentary Sub-Committoe. When he had found such 
persons, he informed the Governor’s Secretary of his intention to reshuffle the 
Cabinet, and wrote to his colleagues on the 19th intimating his intention to resign 
and asking for assurances that they would do likewise. On the 20th July, he 
actually resigned. 

Until this time he gave no ’information to the Parliamentary Sub-Committee or to 
the Working Committee and the only intimation he gave was by a telegram addressed 
to Sardar Vallabhbhai Pate! at Bombay on the evening of 20 th after his resignation 
had become accomplished fact. As Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was at Ahmedabad on 
account of a public engagement which had been widely advertised, he got this tele- 
gram only on his return to Bombay on the 21st after the new Ministry had been 
appointed. 

The Working Committee had no doubt in its mind that Dr. Khare was anxious 
to get rid of some of his old colleagues with whom he had entered into a compro- 
mise at Paohmarhi, and without giving them any intimation, found out substitutes 
for them and after lulling the Chairman of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee into 
a seasa at security that no precipitate action would be taken and that ha wouid keep 
him informed of developments, ho tried and succeeded in securing the removal of 
his inconvenient colleagues with the help of the Governor, keeping the Congress 
authorities all the time in the dark. Dr. Khare also received a requisition from 
some of the members of the party to convene a meeting of the party, but he took 
no aotion on it. He wanted to and did present the Working Committee and the 
party a Ministry of his own choice, from which three of his erst-while colleagues 
were excluded— and all this was done in less than two days before the Working 
Committee meeting. The Working Committee would have failed in its duty if it 
had refused to take notice of such a conduct and done any thing less than it did. 

Gakdhiji’s Stateheni 

Press cuttings on the Ministerial crisis in the Central Provinces make most 
instructive reading. That the resolution of the Working Committee condemning the 
action of a veteran leader like Dr. Khare, would come in for some severe criticism, 
was a foregone conclusion. But I was not prepared for the ignorance betrayed by 
the critics on the functions of the Working Committee, 

Dr. Khare was not only guilty of gross indiscipline in flouting the warnings of 
the Parliamentary Boards, but he betrayed incompetence as a Leader by allowing 
himself to be fooled by the Governor, or not knowing that by his precipitate action 
he was compromising the Congress. He heightened the measure of indiscipline by 
refusing the advice of the Working Committee to make a frank confession of his 
guilt and to withdraw from the Leadership. The Working Committee would 
have been guilty of a gross neglect of duty if it had failed to condemn Dr. Khare’s 
action and adjudge his incompetence. 

I write these lines in sorrow. It was no pleasure to me to advise the Working 
Committee to pass the resolution it did. Dr. Khare is a friend. He has run to my 
aid as a physician when quick medical assistance was needed. He has often come 
to me for advice and guidance and has expressed himself to be in need of 
my blessings. 

I banked on this friendship when on (he 25th ultimo, I appealed to him bravely 
to stand down and work as a campfollowor. He himself seemed to bo willing but 
he was badly advised and not only declined to accept the Working Committee’s 
advice but sent a letter instead, questioning the propriety of the whole of the 
aotion of the Working Committee in connection with his ill-advised and hasty 
resignation of office and equally hasty formation of a new Cabinet. 

I hope that on mature reflection he would have seen the error of his conduct 
and taken the action of the Working Committee in a sportsmanlike spirit. There is 
no moral turpitude involved in his aotion. He is a good fighter. He is free with 
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his parse ia helping friends. There are qaalilies of which anyone may bo prond. 
But these qualities need not make the possessor a good Prime Minister or 
administrator. I would urge him as a friend to work for the time being as a_ camp- 
follower and give the Congress the benefit of the admitted qualities I have recited. 

If Dr. Khare was impatient of his recalcitrant colleagues, ho should h.avo 
rushed not to the Governor, but to the Working Committee and tendered his 
resignation. If he felt aggrieved by its decision, ho could have gone to tiio A.I.C.C. 
Bnt in no case could any Minister take internal quarrels to the Governor and seek 
relief through him without the previous consent of the Working Committee. If the 
Congress machinery is slow-moving, it can bo made to move faster. If the men at 
the helm are self-seekers or worthless, the A. I. C. C., is there to remove them. Dr. 
Khare erred grievously in ignoring or, what is worse, not knowing this simple remedy 
and rushing to the Governor on the eve of the meeting of the Working Committee to 
end his agony. 

It is suggested that the men who succeed him are self-seekers and incapable, and 
can make no approach to Dr. Khare in character. If they are as they have been 
portrayed by their critics, they are bound to fail in the disoliarge of the onerous 
responsibility thev have undertaken. But here again the Working Committee has to 
work within the limits prescribed for it. It cannot impose Ministers on a Province. 
After all, they are elected members, and if the P.irty that has the power to elect 
them chooses to do so, the Working Committee has "no authority to interfere so long 
as they remain under disoipline and are not known to be persons unworthy of public 
confidence. 

Bnt the crisis could surely put the Ministers on their mottle. It ia up to them to 
show by their conduct that the charges levelled against them are baseless, and that 
they are capable of discharging their trust ably and selflessly. 

It speaks well for tho impartiality of tho Indian press in that several journals 
found it necessary to condemn the action of tho Working Committee in prononnoing 
tho opinion it did on the part that H. E. tho Governor of t !)0 Cenir.'il Provinces 
played daring tho unfortunate crisis. I am not in tho habit of hastily judging opponents. 
The criticism of tho resolution has loft mo unconvinced of any injustice done to the 

Governor by it In estimating his action, time is of tho essence. In accepting tho 

resignations of Dr. Khare and his two colleagues, in demanding their resignations from 
the other three Slinistors, in ojrpeotiog an iramediato answer, in summarily rejecting 
their explanation and dismissing them, and for this purpose keeping himself, ins staff 
and the poor Minisiors awako almost tho whole night, the Governor betrayed a liasto 
which I can only call indecent Nothing would have been lost if instead of accepting 
Dr. Kharo’s resignation there and then, ho had awaited tho meeting of the Working 
Committco which was to meet two days after tho strange drama. In dealing with n 

similar crisis, tho Bengal Governor acted differently from tho C. P. Governor. 

Of course, tho Governor’s action conformed to tho letter of tlio law, Imt it killed 
tho spirit of tho tacit compact between tho British Government and the Congrc.ss. 
Let llio critics of the Working Committee’s action read tho Viceroy’s oarofully 
prepared dcci.aration which, among other declarations, indnoed tho Working Committoo 
to try the office experiment, and ask tberosclvcs whether ilio Governor w.is not bound 
to take official notioo of what was going on between tho Working Committee and Dr. 
Khare and his colleagues. These indisputable facts load one to tho irrosisliblo 
concinsion that tho Governor, in his eagerness to discredit tho Congress, kept a vigil 
and brought abont a situation which, he knew, was to bo uncomfortable for tho 
CongrcBs. Tho unwritten compact between tho British Government and the Congress 
is a Gentleman's Agreement, in which both are expected to play tho game. 

Tho jesointion, therefore, gives English administrators more credit than evidently 
the critics would give. Englishmen arc sportsmen. They have an ample sense ot 
humonr. They can bit Jiard and take a beating also in good grace. I have no doubt 
that tho Governor will take tho Congress resolution in good part. 

But whether he docs so or not, tho Working Committco was bonnd to express 
what it felt about tho Governor's action. It wishes to avoid a fight if it can ; it will 
tMc It up, if it must. If a fight is to be avoided, the Governors must rccogniso tbo 
^Dgress as tho one national organisation that is bound somo dav or other to replace 
(liQ British Government. _ Tho U. P., Bihar and Orissa Governors wailed for tbo 
liOagress load when a erksis faced them. No donbt, in the llirco c.iscs, it was obviously 
to tacir interest to do so. le it to bo said that in C. P., it was obviously to the 
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British interest to precipitate the crisis in order to discomfit the Congress? The 
Working Committee’s resolution is a friendly warning to the British Government that 
if they wish to avoid an open rupture with the Congress, the powers that be should 
not allow a repetition of what happened at Nagpur on the night of 20th July, 

Let us understand the functions of the Congress. For internal growth and 
administration, it is as good a democratic organisation as any to bo found in the 
world but this_ democratic organisation has been brought into being to fight the 
greatest imperialist power living. Fur this osternal work, therefore, it has to bo 
likened to an army. As such, it ceases to bo democratic. The central authority 
possesses plenary powers, enabling it to impose and enforce discipline on the various 
units working under it. Provincial organisations and Provincial Parliamentary Boards 
are subject to the Central authority. 

It has been suggested that, whilst my thesis holds good when there is active war 
in the shape of civil resistance going on, it cannot, whilst the latter remains under 
suspension. But suspension of Civil Disobedience does not mean suspension of war. 
The latter can only end when India has a constitution of her own making. Till then 
the Congress must be in the nature of an army. Democratic Britain has set up an 
ingenious system in India which, when yon look at it in its nakedness, is nothing but a 
highly organised efficient military control. It is not less so under the present Govern- 
ment of India Act. The Ministers are more puppets so far as the real control is 
concerned. The Collectors and the police who “Sir” them to-day, may at a more 
command from the Governors, their real masters, unseat the Ministers, arrest them 
and put them in a look-aip. Hence it is that I have suggested that the Congress has 
entered upon olfice not to work the Act in the manner e-vgected by the framers but 
in a manner so as to hasten the day of substituting it by a genuine Act of india’s 
own coining. 

Therefore, the Congress, conceived as a fighting machine, has to centralise control 
and guide every department and every Congressman, however highly placed, and 
expect unquestioned obedience. The fight cannot bo fought on any other terms. 
They say this is Fascism pure and simple, but they forget that Fascism is the naked 
sword. Under it, Dr. Khare should lose his head. The Congress is the very anti- 
thesis of Fascism, because it is based on non-violenoo pure and nndefiled. Its 
sanctions are all moral. Its authority is not derived from the control of panoplied 
Black-Shirts. Under the Congress regime, Dr. Fhare can remain the hero of Nagpur, 
and the students and citizens of Nagpur, and for that matter other places, may e.xeorato 
mo and the Working Committee without a hair of the demonstrators’ heads being 
touched so long as they ramain non-violent. 

That is the glory and strength of the Congress, not its weakness. Its authority is 
derived from that non-viol ont attitude. 1 1 is fho only purely non-violent political 
organisation of importance, to my knowledge, throughout tho world. And lot it 
continue to bo the boast of tho Congress that it can command tho willing and hearty 
obedience from its foil owers, even veterans like Dr. Khare, so long as they choose to 
belong to it. 


Congress President Attacked By Muslim Leaguers 

In tho course of his presidential four in tho Chittagong division, E.ast Bengal 
Shri Subhas Chandra Bose arrived at Brahmanbaria on tho 15th Juno. Despite the 
hostile propaganda carried on by the Muslim Leaguers thoro was an enormous crowd 
of Muslims and others .at tho station to give him a fitting reception. Tho President in 
his car w.as taken in a lingo procession of more than ten thousand, including ladies 
and Muslim volunteers. This exasperated a crowd of Muslim Leaguers so much that 
they lost nil restraint and decency and started throwing brickbats as the procession 
passed along tlio station road and turnel to tlio loft. As a result of this tho 
Congress President received some minor injnrios. Fourteen other persons who where 
about him also received injuries. Tho Congress President issued tho following 
statement shortly after tho occurrono o : 

“After I had issued a staforaon t yesterday at Brahmanbaria regarding the action of 
ccrf.ain local Moslems when our proce ssiou was passing along, I addressed a mass 
! meeting the grandest held daring my tour of Chittagong division. It was a fine 
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Ralherin!:. at least half boin? composed of Moslems. I then realised why n certain 
seotion of Moslems were so ansious that I should not visit Brahmanbarin, why they 
were so nervous about propaganda by the Congress. I was shown a number of 
loaflefs distributed bv these .Moslems'containing false and malicious n!lcg.alions ag.ainst 
the Caagress. One leaflet stated tint the Congress was out to establish a Ilinda R.aj, 
enslaving nine crorcs of Moslems, and that in all Congress alministeroJ provinces the 
life, property, religion and honour of Mosle.ms was in grave jeopardy. Tiic leaflet 
farther stated that tin Cangross party was responsible for preventing the introduction 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act Amendment Bill recently passed by tho Bong.al Legislature. 
I challenged the local Moslem Leagnors to prove either of these false allegation.s. 
Regarding the Bengal Tenancy Act, it was because of tho Ministry that w.as spineless 
that it had not been assented to by the Governor. If they had maulinc.ss which 
Congress Ministries in n.,P., Bih.ar and Orissa had demonstrated, then surely tho 
Bengal Governor would no’t dare veto tho bill. 

‘■Regarding tiie f dse alleg.itions agamst Cangress Ministries, I reminded tho 
audience that sever.il months ago Maul.ana Abal Ivalam Azad h.ai publicly cballonged 
tho Bengal Premier to prove his allegaiioas but uo reply was forthcoming so far. I 
further added that tlio C ingress party wtis opposing" tho present Slinisfry not 
beoansa there were six Moslem Ministers but bacausa it was worthless. If there 
wore eleven worthy patriotic Moslem Ministers tho Congress arould not raise its 
little finger by way of opposition. L kowise, if thero were cloven worthless llindtis 
as Ministers, the Congress would continue its relentless opposition to tho 
Hindu Ministry. 

•'There was a pindrop silence throughout tho mooting .and tho entire audience 
endorsed all what I said. In conclusion I warned those Moslems not to resort to 
such mean tactics. I assured them that the Congress would continue to work out 
its programme." 

Tho President also issued tho following statement to the Associated Press 
on the day following ; 

“To-day is practically tho last day of my tonr in tho Cliitfagong Division, 
namely, tho districts of Chittagong, Noabh.ali nnd Tipporah where tho over- 
whelming majority of tho population aro Muslims tiy faith. After my visit to 
Chittagong nnd No.aVliali, I thought that nothing could beat ibe right royaf reception 
which had been arranged on tlio occ.asioo of my visit. Covert nflcmpts were 
made by Ibe interested people to interfere with llie nrraiigement.s for tho reception. 
Cut the only effect was to furtlicr stimulate the eiilliusiasrn of tlie cilizeni, .a targe 
percentage of wliom aio Mustims, Tipnerah’s record, however, rasily Iteat that of 
Chittagong and Koakliali. Ibis made tlio Muslim I/'.igners nil the "more ferocious. 
Cat wherever they tried to interfere with thi.s arr.aiigcment for ncoption by prcaeli- 
Ing boycott and distributing leaflets, popiil.ar eathusiasin incre.a.scl ptoportionately. 
Tipperab being the di.strict of the large.st percentage of the Congress-minded Muslim’s, 
tho latter took n prominent part in at! tlio functions that were arranged by the 
District Congri’.sr, Committee. A few bt.ack ll.igs and some vociferous urchins aiip'earing 
against a bacl.grouud of tumultuous mass cnlhasmsm served unly to expose tlio re.a! 
fuliowing of the Muslim I/?.ague. 

The locepliori which Crahmanbiria gave mo this morning v.-as in keeiiing with 
Ibe best tr.adition of Tipper.ali and lliis exasperate] the Muslim I/mguotr, so much so 
th.at they litcralty r.an amok. Wlien tlio procc,?sion with my c.ar in tho middle 
tia'scd along the Station Road and lurnel to the left, a crovd of Mu.s!im Leaguers 
l-egan throwing brickbats as the result of which scviw.al of u.s, about 15 in numbi'r. 
Were injure 1 including Maqivi AstirafudJin Abmei Cliaadhurv, the .Secretary of the 
li. P. C. C,Sj niinban Celiari Bsrdban, Secretary of itie" Reception Committee, 

Sj Cuioy Ciiusaa Cardhan, Sj. Makban Roy Sj." Mnnoraiijau Hov, Sj. K.abi Nag, 
Sj. Phanindra Dnita and myself. i .< j 
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rioting will make us swerve one inch from our fundamental principles and policy or 
from the path that we have chalked out for ourselves. Eather every brickbat 
thrown at ns will be a milestone in our march towards our cherished goal. 

“To my co-workers in the Congress I want to give a friendly piece of advice. 
I am afraid that as the influence of the Congress among the masses increases 
from day to day Muslim Leaguers may possibly feel exasperated and run amuck as 
they (lid at Brahmanbaria. But we must firmly resolve to meet their fury with our 
patience, their hooliganism with our self-control, their hatred with our love. Then 
only shall we be able to prove ourselves faithful to our creed of Truth and 
Non-violenc e. 


The President’s Tour 

The President had a strenuous tour through East Bengal lasting from June 4 to 
June 18. Both in towns and in the interior he was greeted by enormous crowds of 
men of all communities who assembled to listen to the message of the Congress. 
East Bengal and especially the rural areas have a predominantly Muslim population 
hut everywhere the President had warm and spontaneous reception. “The response 
I received from the Muslim public”, said the president in the course of a press 
statement “exceeded my fondest hopes and I have come back with the conSdenco 
and certainty that like the Justicites of Midras and Non-Brahmans of Bombay 
Presidency the Muslims of Bengal will before long be all inside the Congress." In 
his speeches the Congress President laid stress on the growing strength of the 
Congress and the growing weakness and disintegration of its -opponent the British 
Empire. The invariable refrain of the Congress President’s utterances was the need 
for greater discipline, greater organisation and greater mass contact to take full 
advantage of both the internal strength of the nation and the growing weakness of 
the opponent’s position. 

Pandit Jawaharlal In Europe 

Pandit Jawaharlal sailed from Borab.ay on June 2. At Massawa (in Italian 
Somaliland) the first port of call, a large number of ,'Indian merchants (Hindu and 
Muslims) were present on the quay to give him a rousing welcome. A deputation 
waited on him and acquainted him with their disabilities. They expressed their faith 
in the Congress and their sense of solidarity with Indian struggle for freedom. 

In response to a raaroonigram from Cairo Pandit Nehru disembarked at Suez and 
met Nahas Pasha and other Wafdist Loaders at Alexandria. They had a long talk 
ranging over a variety of subjects, Egypt, India, International situation etc. The 
Wafdist leaders were greatly impressed, the way the Indian National Movement has 
grown and developed and acquired its present powerful position. Pandit Nehru 
extended a cordial invitation on behalf of the Congress to Nahas _ Pasha and other 
Wafdist leaders to visit India and attend if possible the annual session of the Indian 
National Congress. 

Almost the first thing Pandit Nehru did on reaching Europe was to go straight 
to Barcelona (Spain) and make a close study of the Spanish situation. Ha met 
several members of the C.rbinet and other republican leaders. Ho had the painful 
experience of witnessing during the time ha was there the pitiless bombing from 
the air. The marvellous composure of the civil population in the midst of this daily 
bombardment made a deep impression on him. 

From Baroolena Pandit Jawaharlal wont to Paris where he made a broadcast 
speech in which he expounded briefly the ideals of the Indian National Movement 
and pleaded for French sympathy and good-will. 

A strenuous programme of meetings, interviews, talks and addresses awaited him 
in England. In all his utterances Pandit Nehru emphasised the close interdependence 
of the varions movements for freedom that were going on in Spain, China, India and 
other parts of the world. It was a common adventure, the fight against imperialism, 
in which peoples all over the world were engaged in order to secure tolerable 
standards of living. 

Pandit Nehru was invited to a large number of interviews with prominent poli- 
ticians in the country in which he explained with his accustomed vigour and lucidity 
India’s case for full Independence. 
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His last public engagamant in England was on July _ 17 when lie stood on the 
plinth of Nelson’s Column in Trafalgar Square, dressed in khadJar and addressed a 
mass demonstration in connection with the second anniversary _ of the war in Spain. 
“Fascism is new to yon" he said, “but we have been experiencing it for the last 
160 years and so we know what Spain and China are going through. “We support 
them because we admire their qualities for fighting day in and day out out and not 
compromising. "We draw the lesson from them and we shall not compromise with 
British Imperialism which stands for naked domination and not suppression of 
fascism in India." 

Pandit Jawaharlal made a moving speech at the International conference against 
the bombardment of open towns held in Paris in tho third week of July. 

Repression 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, externi.nents, 
searches, gagging orders and the hkj compiled from the daily Press and the bulletins 
of the Civil Liberties Union. 

IN BENGAL— 

1. Mr. Indra Singh Girwal, Secretary of the IValer Transport "Workers’ Union 
was arrested on May 7, under Section 124-A I. P. 0. for having delivered a speech 
at a labour meeting on March 14, last. 

2. It is reported that the Sub-Divisional Officer, Ulubaria. Howrah (Calcutta) 
has served notice under Sec 144 Cr. P. C. on 65 Congress and Peasant _ Workers 
in several villages of the sub-division restricting their movements and activities. 

9. The offices of the “Ananda Bazar Patcika” and Anand Press where the paper 
is published were searched on May 10 last by Calcutta police on a warrant issued 
under Section 124-A I. P. 0. in connection with the publication of a pews 
item on March 2 last under the caption “The condition of Political 
Prisoners”. 

4. Mr. Makhanlal Sen, General Manager of the Ananda Bazar Patrika, Calcutta 
was sentenced on May 30 under Section 124-A, I. P. C. to four months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs, 230. 

5. A charge under Section 124-A (sedition) was framed on June 7 against Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Majuradar, Fditor and Mr. Suresh Chandra Bhattaoharjee, 
Printer and Publisher of the Ananda Bazar Patrika for editing, printing and 
publishing an article in the issue of March 2 last entitled “The condition of 
Political Prisoners in Midnapore Jail.” 

6. Mr. Birendra Nath Chakravarty of Serajganj, a recently released detenu, has 
been served with a notice by the Local Intelligence Branch asking him not to 
associate with any person or association connected with the subversive movement 
against the Government. 

7. A number of released detenus of Eaishahi have been warned by the 

Superintendent of Police to notify their change of residence in case of temporary 
absence Within 24 hours. A released detenu who leaves his usual residence for a 
period of 24 hours or more or when such period of absence falls between sunset 
and sunrise must report his change of address. 

8. An order was served on May 2 by the Bengal Government on Mr. 

Sachindranath Sanyal, ex-Kakori case prisoner prohibiting his entry, residence and 
stay in Bengal for an idefinite period. 

9. Sachindranath Bakshi, ex-Kakori case prisoner was served with an order 

under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act on May 17 externing him from 

the province, 

10. Similar orders it is reported have beed served by the Bengal Government 
on the other ex-prisoners, Messrs. Jogesh Chandra Ghatterjee, Bhupendra Nath 
Sanyal, Manmotha Nath Gupta and Govindo Charankar. 

ll- Jogendra Shukla, one of the political prisoners recently released by tho 
Bihar Government was served with an order on May 28 by the BengarGovernment 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act prohibiting entry in the 
province. t, ^ 
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12. Sardar Mehar Sigh was arrested on June 20 on n charge of aedition in 
connection with a speech delivered by him at a recent meeting of the Calcutta 
Gurdwar Committee at Ballyganj. 

13. Processes under Section 107 Cr. P. C. were served on June 14 against Cr 
Aftab Ali, M.L.A., President of the Indian Seamens’ Committee, Calcutta anj 
forty-one others directing them to show cause why they should not execute a 
bond of Es. 500 with two sureties of the like amount to keep the peace for a 
period of one year. They were further ordered to furnish a bail of Es. ^ each to 
keep the peace till the pending of the case. 

14. 17 £isan workers of Erbang Kisan Sangba in Gopo are being tried for 
alleged fomenting of class hatred by organising a Krushak Sangh. 

15. Mr. Shekharnath Ganguli and Mr. Rajkumar Sinha, both Kisan Sabh® 
workers are being prosecuted under Section 108 C. P. C, for delivering of speeehe® 
alleged to exoite feeling of enmity between ;different classes of people at a Youth 
League meeting on May 28th last, 

16. Fifteen more persons enrolled as workers have been prosecuted under the 
same section for alleged activities in the country-side calculated to cause 
breach of peace. 

17. An order under Section 144 C. P. C. has been promulgated by the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate of Sadar. Midnapore (Bengal) prohibiting the holding of any 
meeting within the area of Kharagpur town police. 

18. Mr. Birendra Bhattachayya, leader of a students organisation was charged 
with sedition on July 8 in connection with a speech alleged to have been delivered 
by the accused at a meeting held on February 8 last in Calcutta on the question 
of the release of political prisoners. 

19. The Bengal Government have served an order under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act on Mr. Bhupendra Nath Sanyal, ex-Kakori case prisoner) 
prohibiting his entry or stay at his residence in Bengal. 

20 Mr. Niranjan Sen of Barisal, one of the repatriates from the Andamans 
has been recently interned in P. S, Ranibandh of the Bonkuro District. 

21. Detenu Prafulla Chanda Kundu reported to be suffering from various 
chronic complaints has been interned in village Himtabad in the district of 
Dinajpore. 

22. Four strikers of the Kulti Works, Asansol, Bengal, were convicted for 
restraining a local worker of the Company. 

23. A number of stri kers of the local workshop of Messrs Burn and Co., 
Eaneegung, were taken into custody by the Bengal Police on July 2nd. A criminal 
case has been started against one of then. 

BELUI— 

1. Srimati Satyavati, a prominent Congress Socialist, has been ordered to furnish 
a security of fis. 500 for one year or in default to undergo simple imprisonment 
for delivering an alleged seditious speech at a village near Delhi. 

2. An externment order has been served on Mr. Cbamanlal Azad of Batala 
(Punjab) a Regulation 111 prisoner recently released requiring him to leave Delhi 
Province within 24 hours. 

3. Mr. Ramjilal, a prominent political worker of Ajmere, who was for sometime 
in Delhi was served with an order asking him to leave Delhi Province within 12 
hours as “ha has acted in a manner prejudicial to public peace. 

4. Mr, Hukam Singh, Assistant Secretary, Delhi District Congress Committee has 
been served with a notice that he should abstain from all political agitation and 
not to taka part in any meeting or procession for one year. 

5. An externment order has been served on Mr. Shambehari Singh, a local 
Con gress worker, under Section 3 of the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
directing him to remove himself within twenty four hours from the Delhi province 
and to return back. 

6. Reports are to hand of several other e.'cternment and internment orders of 
prosecution in connection with the Birla Mills Strike and close watching of political 
Workers by the Secret Service Police, 

35 
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^"Ewe^^ieters of the Diocesan Press, Madras and ten of the Jamal Qiass "WorkB, 
Tencliarpet, Madras, were arrested for picketing. ,r . t , • i. 

2. The Sub-Magistrate, Uarsapur has served orders on Mr. A. Lrkshraiah, an 

elementary teacher and 33 others prohibiting them from entering Kalipatnam for a 
period of two months from June 20. t , n • ^ 

3. The Chief Presidency Magistrate, Madras framed charges on July 6 against 
tec strikers of the Choolai Textile Mills under Section 7 (11), Police Act, for causing 
obstruotiou to traffic. They were arrested while picketing in front of tho Mills. 

4. Eighteen workers of Diooesan Press, Madras, were sentenced to three weeks’ 
imprisonment on the same charge. 

N. TP. F. P.— 

1. Hazara police is alleged to have raided a number of Congress Offices in the 
rural areas seizing Congress registers and occupying the Congress stage at Qada- 
sWwar village where a public meeting was being held. 

PUNJAB- 

1. An advance security of Ks. 1,000 was, it is learnt, demanded from Mr. Uharam 
Yir Kohili who filed a declaration for bringing out tho “Awaz,” a new Urdu daily 
from Rawalpindi. 

2. A security of Rs. 500 has been demanded from the Hindi “Milap” _ on tho 

ground that the paper published an article entitled “Hissar riots” in its issue of 
March 30. ; ' 

3. Another security on the same ground has been demanded from tho Tir Milap 
Press where the Hindu “Milap’’ is published. 


4. Sardar Uzzagar Singh Bhora, Vice-President of the Congress Committee Raokoto, 
and General Secretary of the Punjab Ryasti Praja Mandal, was arrested on May 7, 
under Section 124A-153-A I. P. C. 

5. Baba Ishar Singh Marhano, President, Dnrbar Sahib Committee, was arrested 
on May 7, under Section l24A I. P. C. for an alleged seditious speech at a public 
meeting held in tho village of Jaunsmahar on April 5 last. 

6. Sardar Pala Singh, a Granthi (priest) at the Gurdwara of Sansra was arrested 
in Amritsar District under Section 124A (Sedition). 

7. Sardar Labh Singh, ati Akaii leader of Fattonanga was arrested on charge of 
sedition under the same Section 124A. 

8. Mr. Radhashyam, a Congress worker was arrested on May 7th under Section 
124A in oonneotion with a speech alleged to have been delivered by him at a 
Conference held in Smuikhana in April last. 

9. Messrs Jawala Singh, Charan Singh and Didav, Socialists of the Punjab have 
been convicted of rioting and sentenced each of them to six months’ rigorous impri- 
sonment. The charge against them is that they organised a campaign against “begar” 
(forced labour), 

10. Mr. Kundanlai has been convicted under Secs. 302 and 117 of tlie Cr. Penal 
Code and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment each count for reciting a poem 
which was alleged to bo advocating violence. 

11. Mr. Abdul "Wasi, former Secretary of the Majlis-i-Ahrar was fined Rs. 30 for 
alleged incitement to police against the government in the course of a speech made 
on January 5 last. 

12. The Police raided on May 10 last the Dwarkadas Library looated in Lajpat 
Rai Bhavan and carried away a few books on Socialism and Communism, 

13. The office of the District Kisan (Peasant) Committee at Phangali, fifteen miles 
from Lahore, was raided by the Lahore police on May 2. 

14. A number of houses in Baunu were searched by the police on May 5 without 
finding anything incriminating. 

15. Issue No. 9. volume I, dated 24th April 1938 of the Qurmnkhi "Kirti Lehar,” 
Meerut, printed and published by Mubarak Saghar was proscribed. 

16. Jullundar police raided on June G the house of Mr. Tirath Ram, Secretary, 
Congress Committee, Kartarpur, in search of proscribed literature believed to have 
been brought in from other provinces. 

„ Batala police searched the local Ahrar Office and the house of Haji Abdul 
Kahmau, Municipal Commissioner, Mr. Mohatned Shouquo and two others in 
oonneotion with a booklet ‘‘Tad Baffgar” published, by. the local Ahrars. 
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18. Dr. Burbax Singh Sant, a prominent Congress worker was arrested on 
May 2 by Amritsar police on a charge of alleged sedition under Section 124-A of 
the Indian Ponal Cotio in connection with a speech which ho had doIiYorod in the 
village of Harsa Chhina on 4th April last. 

19. Mr. Tikka Ram Sukhan, Secretary, Punjab Provincial Socialist Party, was 
arrested on May 9 by Amritsar police for an alleged objectionable speech delivered 
by him recently at Moga. 

20. Mr. Aijundnv Kapur, Chairman, Doaba Political Confcrouco, Mr. Sliivraj 
Kapur, Chairman, Political Prisoners’ Relief Conference and Mr. Visbnn Dutt, 
Chairman, Students’ Confcrouco to bo hold at Banga from 2‘ltb to 26tb Juno wore 
arrostoJ on the 7th instant under Section 382 I. P. C. (causing hurt to deter public 
servant from duty), 

21. Ch. Gharib Ram, a Ic.ading Congress worker in Sonipat Tabsil has been 
served with a notice by tho District Magistrate to appear before him on Juno 2. 
Mr. Ram had visited several vill.igos in tho District for (jongross propaganda. 

22. Pandit Salig Rnm Prasber, General Secretary, Congress Socialist Parly, 
Iloshiarpur has boon served with a notice by tho District Magistrate to appear 
before him on Juno 1 in connection with tho annual report of tho Party. 

23. Messrs Thandon, Madangopal, Ghulal, Pirasdilal, Barkhandilal, Ganganam, 
Umrao Singh, members of Ilodol Cemgress Cammittoe, aio under arrest on a 
chargo of rioting. 

24. Chaudhuri Mohammed Abdul Rahaman; a member of tho Punjab Assembly 
and nine other Congress workers have boon arrested under Section 342 I, P, 0, 
(wrongful confine ment). 

25. Shaikh Uisam-ud-din, Congress Municipal Commissioner of Amritsar (Punjab) 
was sontonced on Juno 13, under .section 124'A by tho District Magistrate, Ludhiana. 

26. Charges were framed on Juno 13 against Sardar Wazir Singh under Scctiou 
124-A for making an alleged seditious spocoh on April 5. 

27. A notice under Section 1C8 C. P. C. is reported to havo been served on Mr. 
Shiva Kumar Shukla, a raombor of tho Youth League of Unao (Punjab) for dissemina- 
ting matter calculated to e.xcito feelings of enmity and hatred between dilTeronl 
classes of pcopio and eulogising violence. Ho had been asked to execute a personal 
bond of Rs. 5,000 and two sureties of tbc like amount each. 

28. Mr. Abdul Gbnfiir Tuisb, President of tlio Labour Federation and Mr. Safi 
Ghiilam Mohammed Turk, n worker of tho Labour Fcdoratiou aro being tried by 
tho District Magistrate, Amritsar, for security proceedings under Soolion 107 C. P. 
C. for nllcgol app-uli onsion of tho bre.ach of peace. 

29. An advance .security of Rs 1,030 w.is domandod last May from Master 
Kabul Singh, .M. L. xV. who filed .a declaration with tlio District Magistrate 
of Lahore for starting a «-eekIy paper under tho name “Loll .Milter.” 

30. Tho Punjab Government bavo proscribed under Section 4 of the Indian 
Press Emergency Power Act a pamnblet in Urdu entitled “inlibabush-shia bo 
.a(jwaa!-ul-aiinmutu! mirziyyal” written by Alaulvi Ghulara Haidar on the ground 
that it conLaini’d matter p'uoishnblo under Section 4 of tho Indian Press (Emoigoncy 
Power) x\ct, 1931 and tiio Urimin.al Law'Amendmont xVet. 1932. 

31. A pamphlet in Urdu “Yad Iliftgar” by Rabmat Ullah Maubajir, Datala, li.as 

also been proscribed. 

33. A similar security of Rs. 390 w.is domandol by the same Gavernmonl 

from .Mr. Lilchand Ikhtar who filed a doclar.ation for starting a m.igazino 

•‘xViiimsa”. 

33. xVti .advaneo security o( Rs. 1,000 was demanded from Sardar Gum.in Singh, 
a worker of tho Volunteer Tr.aining camp who applied fora declaration of n 
weekly Paper. 

31. B.abu Isharsingh Marhanna, President of tho Golden Temple Managing 

Committee w.is sontoncoJ on .Tulv 11 to one year’s rigorous imprisonment under 
Keolion 121-A, I. P. C. 

35. Charges were framed on Juno 29 .a.g.iinst Sardar Kipur Singh under Section 
l24-x\, 1. P. C. for alleged seditious speeches male by him in April list. 

3G. Teja Singh Sw.itint.ar who is serving bis term his been disallawc-d ns a 
dctonco witni'ss by llio Court in tho selilioos ciso ag.iinst Gyaai Shankar, a pro- 
minent Oangress worker of xVrnril.s.ir. Air. Shanker Singh has therefore decided not 
to take pan in the further proceedings of the case. 
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37. M. L. Sardarilal, a CoDgress wroker of Lahore was arrested while annoanoing 
by heat of drum in a carriage at a public meeting. He is being prosecuted under 
Section 34 of the Police Act for alleged ohstruotion to traffic. 

38. Mr. Probodh Chandra, a delegate to the second World Youth Congress, has 
been denied a passport by the Punjab Government. Discussion in the Provincial 
Assembly was disallowed on the ground that this is not primarily the concern of 
the Local Government. 

39. Mr. Chaman Lai Azad, a prominent Congress worker of the Punjab is being 
detained for two months in Lahore under the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

SIND- „ , . '7' 

Maulana Lai Hussan Akhtar of Lahore, who arrived in Sindh during the first week 
of May, was served with an order directing him not to address any public meeting 
at Snkkur on the alleged fear of a breach of peace at Sukkur. 

-JNITED PROVINGES— . . ^ ^ 

1. Fifteen Congressmen belonging to Madura Congress Circle, Jhansi District, 
were served with a restraint order under Section 107 Cr. P. C,, to keep the peace for 
one year for alleged preaching of violence and promoting class war beetween landlord 
and peasants. 

2. Notices under Section 107 Cr. P. C. have been issued against a number of 
Kisans including a Congressman by the Deputy Commissioner of Unao. 

3. The District Magistrate of Benares has served a notice under Section _ 144 on 
Mr. S. P. Tripathi, Congress Socialist worker, prohibiting him from organising or 
attending peasants’ meeting for the D. P. Government Tenancy Bill Day on June 
24 in Mautagaon village in Benares district. 

4. Tne District Magistrate of Benares City has prohibited a peasants’ _ meeting 
convened for June 33 at Mautagaon village in connection with the Tenancy Bill. 

5. The same Magistrate has served an order on Mr. Rustam Satin, a Congress 
Socialist, prohibiting him from holding or addressing the Tenancy Day’s meeting at 
Mautagaon or in its viotinity. 

The All India Congress Committee 

Delhi — 24tfa September to 26tb September 1938 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Delhi on September 
24, 25 and 26 in a special pandal erected for the purpose. 235 members representing 
all the provinces were present. Maulana Abnl Ealam Azad presided at the first two 
sittings on September 24 and 25 on account of the unavoidable absence of the 
CoDgresss president owing to sadden illness. Shri Subhas Chandra Bose however 
presided at the third sitting on September 26. 

The minutes of the last A. I. C. C. meetings held at Haripura on February 16 
and 22 were confirmed. 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee were passed 
with slight modifications 

(1) The C. P. Mihistemal Crasis 

The A. I. C. C. approves of the prompt and decisive action taken by the Working 
Committee in the handling of the Central Provinces Ministerial crisis and fully 
endorse the views expressed by the Working Committee regarding the condnot of Dr. 
Ehare and that of H. E. the Governor of the C. P. in this unfortunate episode. 

The A. I. C. C. is farther clearly of opinion that the condnot of Dr. N. B. Kharo 
since his resignation from the_ C. P. Ministry deserves the severest condemnation 
and recommends to the Working Committee to take disciplinary measure against Dr. 
Ehare. 

Note — The last portion of the second para beginning from ‘and recommends to 

^0..... ’ was moved as an amendment to the Working Commitleo resolution by 

Pandit Balkrishna Sharma. The resolution was passed as amended, 

(2) FEDEninov 

As doubt has been expressed in certain quarters as to the attitude of the Congress 
of Federation the A. I. C. C. considers it necessary to reiterato 
loo following resolution pased at tho Ilaripara Session of tho Congress ; 
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“I'lio Congress has rojeoted the new constitution and declared that a constitution 
for India which can be accepted by the people, mast be based on iadopendenoe and 
can only be framed by the people themselves by moans of Constituent Assembly, 
without interference by any foreign authority. Adhering to this policy of rejection, 
the Congress has, however, permitted the formation in provinces of Congress 
Ministries with a view to strengthen the nation in its struggle for independence. 
In regard to the proposed Federation, no such considerations anply oven provision- 
ally or for a period, anl the imposition of this Federation will do grave injury to 
India and tighten the bounds which hold her in subjection to imperialist domina- 
tion. This scheme of Federation excludes from the sphere of responsibility vital 
functions of Government. 

The Congress is not opposed to the idea of Federation ; but a real Federation 
mast, oven apart from the question of responsibility, consist of free units enjoying 
more or loss the same measure of freedom and civil liberty, and representation by 
the democratic process of election. The Indian States participating in the Federation 
should approximate to the provinces in the establishment of representative institutions 
and responsible Government, Civil liberties and method of election to the Federal 
Houses. Otherwise the Federation as it is now contemplated, will, instead of 
building up Indian unity, encourage separatist tendencies and involve the States in 
internal and external conflicts, 

“The Congress thoroforo reiterates its condemnation of the proposed Federal 
Scheme and calls upon the provincial and Local Congress Committees and the people 
gonorally, as well as provincial Governments and Ministries, to prevent its inaugura- 
tion. In the event of an attempt being made to impose it despite the dolared wiil 
of the people, such an attempt must be combated iu every way, and the provincial 
Governments and Ministries must refuse to oo-oporato with it. In case such a 
contiogonoy arises, the AH India Oiagres.’ Coni'pittoe is authorised and directed to 
determine the lino of action to bo pursued in this regard.” 

The A. I. C. C. is of opinion that developments havo jaslifled the wisdom of tho 
Congress resolution and warns tho British Government a^inst entertaining the hope 
that tho Congress will over submit to tho imposition of Federation on the country 
against its declared will to the contrary. 

Tho A. I. C. C. further declares that the continuance of the irresposiblo Govern- 
ment at tho pentro is becoming intolerable and further prolongation may precipitate 
a crisis which all desi ro to postpone if at all possible. 

(3) Indus Btaies 

Tho A. 1. C, C. note with sorrow and dismay tho repression that has been going 
on in Travaucoro for some days, Tho evidence that has come to the Congress 
office, if it is to bo believed, goes to show that tho movement led by the tstata 
Congress is strictly oonstitutional and for a constitutional purpose, viz., 
attainment of responsible Government under the aegis of H. H. the Maharaja. The 
ropndiation published on behalf of tho State is categorically contradicted by tho 
spokesmen of tho Slate Congress. In tho cirenrastanoes tho A. I. O. C. recommends 
to tho Travanoore Government for adoption of the following policy, viz,, assurance 
on tho one hand that tho State Congress is free to carry on the movement for 
responsiblo Oovornmont in a constltational manner, appointment of a Committee 
containing among others roprosoatatives of tho State Congress to explore tho possibi- 
litv of granting responsible Government, and an inquiry conducted by a jurist ont- 
siiio tho State, of uuimpeachablo impartiality, into tho recent happenings including 
charges made by tho State of provocations justifying State measures including firing 
on unarmed people resulting in deaths and injuries, and an amnesty to the prisoners. 

Tho A. I. C. 0. regrets that tho Ilydorabad State has issued ordinances which 
appear to give to the State power altogether in excess of requirements. 

Tlio A. 1. C. C. has also received complaints of severe repression in States like 
Dhenkanal, Taloher, Kashmir and Bahawal. 

In all theso cases tho peopio of tho States havo appealed to tho Congress for 
advice, guidance and help. 

Tho A. I. C. C. can but reiterate its policy of non-intorforenco and, consistently 
with its resources, to help tho people in every way open to tho Congress. Tho 
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polioy of non-interference is an admission of the limitations of the Concress. The 
Congress policy has been one of friendliness to the States. In spite of the 
declarations of some Congressmen to the contrary, the corporate policy of the 
Congress, so long as it holds by truth and non-violence, must be one of continuous 
attempt to convert the Princes to the view that their true welfare consists in a 
voluntary surrender of power to the people 6o_ as to bring them in lino with_ the 
people of so-called British India, consistently with the osistenco of the constitutional 
heads of the respective States. 

(4) Palestine 

Since the Haripnra Congress condemned the decision of_ Groat Britain as a 
Mandatory Power to bring aoout the partition of Palestine in the teeth of the 
opposition of the Arabs and the appointment of a Commission to carry out this 
proieotj the A. I. C. C. regrets to find that the same policy is still being pushed 
with vigour and relentlessness. The A. I. C. C. protests against tho reign of terror 
that has now almost assumed the form of a war between tho British and tho 
Arabs of Palestine. 

In the present world conditions the A. I. C. C. trusts that Britain would bo_ well 
advised in revoking its present policy and leave tho Jews and Arabs to amioobly 
settle the issues between them and appeals to tho Jews not to take shelter behind 
British Imperialism. 


Boema Biots 

The A. I. C. C. espressos its deep sympathy with tho Indian sufferers during tho 
recent deplorable riots that broke out in Burma resulting in heavy loss of life and 
serious injuries and destruction and burning of property. The A. I. C. C. trusts 
that there will be a thorough and impartial inquiry into tho cauess of the riots and 
the amount of damage dono to life and property. In tho opinion of tho A. I. C._ 0. 
the demolished places of worship should bo restored and adequate compensation 
awarded to tho sufferers unless they are found guilty of having participated in tho 
riots. Tho A. 1. 0. C. is also of opinion that safety of life and property should bo 
assured to the largo Indian colony many of whom have sell led in Burma for 
generations without let or hindrance. 

Tho A. I. C. C. reminds tho grear” people of Burma that thcro is a Jong tradition 
of friendship between the two countries and that tho relations between the Burmans 
and Indian settlors have hitherto been cordial and happy. Tho A. I. C. C. appeals 
to tho Government and tho people of Burma to soo to it that nothing is dono to 
disturb tho happy relations subsisting botwoen tho two countries. 

Tho A. L C. C. advises tho Indian settlors to rely more upon their ability, by 
strictly just dealings to cultivate friendship with tho Burmans than upon any aid 
that might bo rondored by tho mother country or tho Govornmonl of India. 

(G) Wah Da.kgeb 

In the event of war breaking out in Europe, tho A. I. C. C. delegates its powers 
to the VTorking Committee to deal with the situation ns it arises from time to time 
in tho light of Haripnra resolution on foreign policy and war danger. 

(7) RErREssioN Lv Bugti 

The A. I. C. C. condemns tho oppressive and tyrannical administration under 
which tho people of tho Bugti territory in Baluchistan have since long been 
suffering at the hands of tribal head Mohrab Khan. 

The C^mmitteo are of tho view that tho British authorities who have assumed 
responsibility for tho wclfaro of tho people of the area have failed to discharge 
responsibility. 

Iho Committee calls upon tho authorities to take immediate measures to slop tho 
present antocratio and irresponsible system of administration under which tho Bugti 
tribesmen had to live and suffer all theso years. 

(8) Civil Lidertt 

Inasmuch as people including Congressmen have been found in tho namo 
of civil liberty to advocate mnrder, arson, looting and class w-ir by violent 
means and sovoral newspapers are carrying on a campaign of falsehood and 
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violence calculated to incite the readers to violence and to lead to communal 
conflicts the Congress warns the public that civil liberty does not cover 
acts of or incitement to violence or promulgation of palpable falsehoods. In 
spite therefore of the Congress policy on civil liberty remaining unchanged the 
Congress will consistently with its tradition support measures that may be undertaken 
by the Congress Governments for the defence of life and property. 

IVofe— Several amendments were brought to this resolution. Before an amendment 
hronght by Shri Ahmad was put to vote Shri Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar made an 
appeal to the "Working Committee to accept the amendment. The Working Committee 
however could not accept the amendment. Thereupon several members belonging to 
the Socialist and Kisan Sabha groups left the meeting. 

Shri Shibban Lai Saxena’s amendment recommending the insertion of ‘a few’ before 
‘Congressmen’ in the first sentence was accepted by the Working Committee. 


Resolutions by Members of the A- L C C. 

The following resolutions were moved by the members of the A. I. C. C. 

(1) Hisdusiani 

Whereas the question of a common language for the whole of India is of supreme 
importance and whereas the Hindi-Urdu controversy has taken a very communal turn 
and whereas the position taken up by the I. N. C. is not properly appreciated, this 
committee reiterates that the I. N. C. stands for Hindustani written in both Devanagari 
and Persian scripts as the National Language of India and directs all Congressmen to 
popularise Hindustani and to desist from taking part in the flindi-Urdu controversy. 
The A. I. C. C. hereby appoints a ‘Hindustani Board’, with powers to co-opt, consis- 
ting of the following to prepare an exhanstive scheme for the development of 
Hindustani and submit their report to this Committee before the next annual session 
of tho I. N. C. : 

1. Dr. Rajendra Prasad (Chairman), 2. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 3. Acharya 
Narendra Deo, 4. Babu Purshottam Das Tandon, 5. Prof. Abdus Sattar Siddiqi, 
6. Dr. Tara Chand, 7. Dr, Syed Husain, 8. Dr. Abdul Aleem, 9. Pandit Sunderlal. 

The Working Committee accepted the resolution on Hindustani minus the 
Committee portion of it. Several amendments were moved to the main resolution but 
all were defeated as also the main resolution. 


(2) Conoress-Muslim Leaoue Negoiiatioss 

This meeting of the All-India Congress Committee strongly disapproves of the 
policy of certain prominent Congressmen including the Congress President to start 
negotiations with the President of the All-India Muslim League, as the move has 
served, without any redeeming feature, to enhance tho prestige of anti-national and 
reactionary forces in the country and to undermine the influence of the nationalist 
Muslim wing in the circle of organising the masses on a national and economic basis. 

The resolution was defeated by a heavy majority. 


(3) Behari-Benoali Contboverst 

This Committee regrets the delay in settling Behari-Bengali controversy in Bihar 
and appeal to the Congress Government in Bihar to cease from insisting on domicile 
certificate and tho formalities incidental thereto pending disposal of the matter. 

The resolution was withdrawn on Sri Rajendra Prasad explaining that the matter 
was subject of inquiry by him and his award was ready and will be placed before tho 
"Vyorking Committee. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

Delhi— SSnd. September to Snd. October 193S 


A meeting of tho Working Committee was held at Delhi from September 23 to 
October 2, 1938. 

The members present were : Maulana Abul Xalam Azad, Shris Sarojini Naidn, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhnlabhai Desai, Khan Abdnl 
Ghaffar Khan, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Shankarrao Deo, Harefcrishna Mehtab and J. B. 
Kripalani. 
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Owing to sadden illness, the President conld not be present at the meetings of the 
Working Committee till the afternoon of the 26th. In his absence Manlana Abnl 
Kalam Azad presided. From the afternoon of the 26th onwards Shri Snbhas Chandra 
Bose presided. 

The Premiers of the Congress provinces who-had been invited to attend were 
present at most of the meetings of the Working Committee opto the 26th September. 

(1) MiNurEs 

The Minutes of the last meeting at Wardha, July 23-27, 1938, already cironlated, 
were confirmed. 

(2) Bodoei For The Year 1938-39 

Resolved that the budget for the A. I. C. C. ofiice for the year beginnings from 
October 1, 1938 and ending with September 30, 1939, be sanctioned. 

(3) Wafdist Isvitatios 

The Committee requested the President to extend on behalf of the Congress an 
invitation to the Wafdist Party of Egypt to visit India specially at the time of the 
Annual Session of the Congress. The Committee also authorised the President to 
thank the Wafdist Party on behalf of the Congress for their kind invitation conveyed 
through their leader Nahas Pasha, to send a delegation to their Party Conferpoo 
to be held at the end of November this year and to say that the Working Committee 
will try to send representatives to the Conference of the Party. 

(4) Last Date op Esrolmeni 

In response to the urgent demand from several Provincial Congress Committees 
it is resolved that the last date of enrolment of the primary members be extended 
to October 31, 1938 and a suitable time-table be drawn up by the A. I. C. 0. oflice 
for subsequent elections. 

(5) Proceeds op the MEMBERsrap Fee 

It was the opinion of the Committee that the net proceeds of the membership 
o f any year should be held in reserve for use by the new Committees, Provincial, 
District, Tahsil, Town etc ^ that come Into existence after the aonnal elections. 

(6) Naopur P. O. C. OrncE 

The Committee sanctioned the change of the head ofiBce of the Nagpur P. C. C. 
from Nagpnr to Wardha. 


(7) Punjab Dispute 

The two parties in the Punjab Congress organisation met the members of the 
Committee on the 23id September at 6 p. m. The one party was represented by Dr. 
Gopichand and the other by Shris Raja Bam, Dunichand, and others. The Committee 
heard them at great length. 

The Committee saw no reason to -interfere with the award of Shri Jairaradas 

Doulatram and they upheld the interpretation of the award given by Shri J. B. 
Kripalani in his judgment communicated to the parties. By this the Working Council 
constituted by Shri Jairaindas Doulatram was to function as the executive authority 
of the Congress organisation in the Punjab in spite of the resignations of Dr. 

Salyapal and Shri Dunichand. Dr. Satyapal however could choose any two 
representatives of his patty to be on the Working Council. The Office, for the day 
to day work of the P. P. C. 0., was to be in charge of the Secretary of the 

Working Council, namely, Dr. Gopichand. At the time of the meetings of P. C. C. 
Shri Ba]a ttam was to have free access to all the papers and the files necessary 
for the conduct of business of these meetings. 

This decision of the Working Committee was communicated to the parties. 

_ Shri Dunichand however met the Committee again on the 28th September. Ho 

said that the Congress work in Punjab could not go on satisfactorily if only one 
party, as at present, worked the Congress machinery. It was pointed cat to him 
that Dr. Satyapal had himself brought about this state of affairs by his resignation, 
it was their considered opinion that Shri Jairamdas Doulatram’s remarks on the 
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elootion petition against Dr. Satyapal were in no way derogatory to his character 
as the objections raised were of a technical character and the election was not set 
aside. Under these circumstances the Committee saw no reason why Dr, Satyapal 
should not withdraw his resignation, Shri Duniohand said that ho would inform 
Dr. Satyapal about the talk he had with the Committee and he hoped that ho might 
succeed in inducing Dr. Satyapal to withdraw his resignation. 

On the 29th the Committee was informed that Dr, Satyapal had withdrawn his 
resignation. Thereupon the General Secretary was authorised to issue the following 
statement on behalf of the Committee ; — 

‘•The deputation of the two parties in the Punjab Congress organisation waited 
upon the ‘Working Committee. The Committee heard them at length. The Committee 
was of the view that Dr. Satyapal had resigned under a misapprehension and the 
remarks of Shri Jairamdas Doniatram on the election petition against him implied 
no reflection upon him as the objections raised against his election wore 
of a technical character. The Committee suggested that the whole question 
could be settled if Dr, Satyapal withdrew his resignation. We are glad to 
know that Dr. Satyapal has accepted the suggestion of the Working Committee and 
withdrawn his resignation. We nopo now that Dr. Satyapal having withdrawn his 
resignation the Working Council constituted under the award of Shri Jairamdas 
Doufatram will work as beforo." 

(8) Audit of Accounts 

The Committee also decided that an auditor be sent from the A. 1. C. C. oflice to 
audit the accounts of the Punjab P. C. C. 

(9) C. P. Ministerial Crisis 

The following draft resolution to be placed before the A. I. C, C. was adopted 

"The A. I. C. C. approves of the prompt and decisive action taken by the 

Working Committee in the handling of the Central Provinces Ministoria! crisis and 
fully endorse the views expressed by the Working Committee regarding the 

conduct of Dr, Kharo and that of fl. E, the Governor of the C. P. in this 

unfortunate episode. 

The A. L C. C. is furtlier clearly of opinion that the conduct of Dr. N. B. 
Kharo since his resiguation from the 0. P. ministry deserves the severest 
condemnation.” 

In tho A. I. C. C. the resolution was passed with the following amendment 
added : — “and recommends to the Working Committee to take disciplinary measuro 
against Dr. Khare.” 

Tho Working Committee had therefore to take disciplinary action _ against 
Dr. Kharo in terms of tho A. I. C. O. resolution. Tho Committee at its sitting on 
September 28, 1938, however, decided to give Dr. Kli.aro a further opportunity to 

oloar his position and sent him tho following telegram : — 

“All India Congress Committee having endorsed Working Committee action ag.iinst 
you, condomned your subsequent conduct and directed Working Committee to take 
disciplinary action. Committee prefers hearing yon on or beforo first October if 
you do desiro. Please wire.”. 

To this Dr. Kharo replied 

‘•Your wire. Having accused Working Committee I prefer independent imparti.al 
tribunal since Working Committee ns contending party can’t in fairness sit in 
judgment over me. Please reply”. 

Working Committee's reply to tho telegram was : — 

“No nppe.al can lie against A. I. C, C. decision. Unless thoreforo yon appear 
before Working Committeo yourself or by proxy on 2a d October decision will be taken. 

Dr. Kliaro failed to appear or sond h’is reprosontativo by the 2nd. Tho Working 
Committeo was therefore constminod to pass the following resolution 

“In pnrsuanco of tho resolution passed by the Ail India Congrc.ss Committeo to 
take disoiplinary action ag.iinst Dr. Kbare, tho Working Committeo beforo taking any 
action gave him opportunity to o.vplain his conJuot but ho declined to avail himself 
of it. The Working Committeo disqualifies Dr. Kharo from being a Congress member 

30 
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for the next two years from to-day, i. e,, till 1st October, 1940. This necessarily 
involves his immediate resignation from all Congress organisations and also from 
the C. P. Legislative Assembly. Accordingly the Working Committee calls upon 
Dr. Khare to resign from the C. P. Legislative Assembly.” 

(10) DniFi Resolutions on the followino subjects to be placed befobe tee 
A. I. C. O. WERE ADOPTED 

(1) Federation, (2) Indian States, (3) Palestine, (4) Burma Riots, (5) Repression 
(6) Civil Liberty, (7> Interference with Administration. 

Note All these resolutions except the last (Interference with Administration) 
were passed by the A. I. C. 0. with slight verbal changes. See p 

(11) War Danger 

The Working Gomraittoo adopted the following resolution to be placed before the 

A. I. 0. C. 

“In the event of war breaking out in Europe, the A. I. 0. 0. delegates its powers 
to the Working Committee to deal with the situation as it arises from time to time 
in the light of Haripura resolution on foreign policy and war dangers.” 

The Working Committee took the following further decision 

“In view of the problems arising out of war situation the Working Committee 
will continue to sit from day to day at Delhi.” 

(12) Gzeohoslovkia 

The following resolution of sympathy was passed : — 

“The Working Committee have been following with great anxiety the events as 
they have been developing in Europe. They view with groat concern the unabashed 
attempt that is being made by Germany to deprive Czechoslovakia of its independence 
or reduce it to impotence. The Working Committee send their profound sympathy 
to the brave people of Czechoslovakia in their straggle to preserve their freedom. 
Being themselves engaged in a war, though non-violent but not the less grim and 
exacting, against the greatest Imperialistic power on earth, India cannot but be 
deeply interested in the protection of the Czechoslovakian freedom. The Committee 
hope that the better part of human nature will still assert and save humanity from 
the impending catastrophe.” 

In pursuance of this resolution the President sent the following message by cable 
to President Benes 

“Congress passed resolution expressing profound sympathy for your brave people 
in their struggle to preserve freedom. We hope better part of human nature will 
still assert itself and save humanity from impending catastrophe. Pray accept 
personal regard and admiration." 

(13) Iniebferenoe in Administration 

Following resolution was passed 

“It has come to the notice of the Working Committee that Congress Committees 
interfere with the ordinary administration of the country’s affairs seeking to influence 
ofScers and other members of the service.s. The Working Committee advises 
Congressmen not to interfere with the due coarse of administration. This however 
does not mean that there should not be the utmost mutual co-opeiation between 
Congressmen and the members of the services in matters of public concern. 

Note The resolntion could not bo discussed in the A. 1. 0. C. for want of 
time. It was therefore passed by the Working Committee as its own resolution. 

(14) Constitution Committee Report 

The Report of the Constitution Sub-Committoe was placed before the Committee 
and was adopted. 

(15) Powers of the Parliamentary Sub-Commitieb - 

Read and considered the following resolution of the Tenancy Sub-Committee of 
the U. P. Provincial Congress, Committee 

_ “The Sub-Committee appointed by the U. P. Provincial Congress Committes at 
its meeting held on the lltn July, ’38 to consider the draft of the Tenancy Bill and 
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to make recommendations to the Government on its behalf is perturbed by the 
report that the Parliamentary Snb-Committee is anxious to arrive at a settlement 
With the hig zamindars of the Province over the question of agrarian legislation and 
has with this view agreed to receive their deputation. 

“The Committee while recognising the right of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
to advise the Congress Parly in all its aotivities is aware of the fact that as a rnle 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee has refrained from tendering advice in any matter 
unless it is specially sought for by the Congress Government or the Party itself. 
The Committee is emphatically of opinion that in the present case there is absolutely 
no reason why the rule of practice established by the Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
should be departed from. 

It is obvious that all effective work in the legislatures must have the 
sanction of the people behind it and that the Congress is pledged to implement 
the agrarian programme of the Congress as ennnoiated in the election manifesto 
and the agrarian programme of the Provincial Congress Committee. The Congress 
Party in each province has been directed by the Working Committee to consult 
the Provincial Congress Committee and the U, P. Congress Party has in the 
rules framed by it laid it down as its primary duty to carry out the resolutions 
of the P, C. C. 

The Parliamentary Party and the P. C. C. have set up Sub-Committees to 
consider the government proposals and pake their recommendations to the Government 
and a machinery has also been devised to settle differences of opinion, it any, 
between these two bodies. 

The Government proposals are quite modest and inadequate to give a sufficiently 
large measure of relief to the peasantry at a time when its economic burdens are 
becoming more and more intolerable. The big zamindars are forcibly dispossessing 
their tenants in order to deprive them of the new rights that might accrue to them 
under the new Act. They are organising themselves to create difficulties in the way of 
the Government and are using threats of violence in order to coerce the Government 
into submission. The Government has gone far to appease them and has done its ut- 
most to meet them half way. The new proposals in consequence fall far short of 
the proposals enunciated in our Agrarian Programme and the recommendations of the 
P. C. 0. Where immediate action was urgently called for, the agrarian legislation is 
being unduly delayed owing to the delaying tactics of the big zamindars and the 
Congress and peasant organisations have been making insistent demands for improving 
the proposals. The peasantry is getting restive and it the process is not speeded up 
and all talk of compromise with the big zamindars is not given up it is bound to lead 
to disastrous results. 

The Committee is credibly iuformed that the Congress Government is not prepared 
to make any further concessions to the big zamindars and regards itself as_ quite 
competent to deal with the situation with the assistance of the Congress organisation 
of the province. It has not approached the Parliamentary Sub-Committee with any 
request nor has it ever sought its advice in this matter. 

The Committee, therefore, trusts that the Parliamentary Sub-Committee will not 
depart from the rule of practice which it has laid down for its guidance and 
will, instead of holding out any hopes to the big zamindars or giving them any 
onoQuragemont simply refer them to the Congress Party in the province.” 

Resolved that in view of the fact that a doubt has been raised regarding 
the function of the Parliamontaiy Sub-Committee, tho Working Committee 
desires to make it clear that iu accordance with tho resolution appointing it, 
the Parliamentary Sub-Committee is required to be in close and constant tench 
with tho work of the Congress Parties in all the legislatures in the provinces, 
to advise them in all their activities and fake necessary action in any case of 
emergency. The Parliamentary Sub-Committee is entitled to do so suo motii and not 
only on reference being made by Parliamentary Parties or Provincial Congress 
Committees. Tho Committee regrets that the Agrarian Sub-Committee of the 
D. P. Provincial Congress Committee shonid have questioned the authority of tho 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee and passed a resolution to that effect. The D. P. 
resolution is particularly obiectionable as there is absolutely no justiCoation for 
the assumption on which it is based. 
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(16) Banno Raids 
The following resolation was passed 

“Resolved that Mr Asaf Ali be deputed to go to the Frontier and enquire into the 
causes and oiroumstanoes of the recent Bannu raids and report to the Working 
Committee”. 

(17) Dh. Asheaf’s Resolution on Hindustani 
The Committee decided to support it with the deletion of the portion about the 
appointment of a Garamittee. 

The resolution was however defeated in the A. I. C. C. 

The Working Committee therefore passed the following resolution to dispel any 
doubts that mi^t have arisen regarding the Congress attitude in this question : — 
Hindustani — 

With reference to the non-ofiicial resolution regarding Hindustani moved_ by 
Doctor Asharf at the recent meeting of the A. I. G. O., the Working Committee 
regrets that it fell through owing to the confusion of issues created by a variety of 
amendments. But the rejection of the resolation does not in any way affect the 
position of the Congress as defined in the following article of the Constitution 

"Article XIX- . . ^ 

(a) The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and the 
Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in Hindustani. The English 
language or any provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to 
speak m Hindustani or whenever permitted by the President. 

(b) The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committee shall _ ordinarily 
be conducted in the language of the province concerned. Hindustani may also 
be used. 

Hindustani according to the practice of the Congress is the language of the 
bulk of the people of the North and written either in Devanagri or Urdu script. 

Indeed it has been the policy of the Congress more and more to insist on the 
use of Hindustani at all the meetings and in the proceedings of Congress Committee. 
The Working Committee hopes that by the end of the year Congressmen will 
prepare themselves to speak and write in the national language so that it may 
become unnecessary thenceforth to make use of English at Congress meetings or in 
the offices of the Congress committees so far as interprovinoial communications are 
concerned, provided that the Chairman may whenever neeessary permit the 
use of English. 

(8) Correspondence with the Muslim League 

The following is the text of Mr. Jinnah's letter to Mr. Subhas Bose, 
Dated Snd. Aug. 1938 f . — 

I placed yonr letter dated the 25th of July, 1938 before the meeting of the 
Executive Council of the All India Muslim League. 

The Executive Council gave its earnest attention and careful consideration to the 
arguments which were urged in your letter for persuading it not to claim the status 
it has done in its Resolution No. 1 already communicated to you. I am desired to 
state that in defining the status the Council was not actuated by any motive 
of securing an admission but had merely stated an accepted fact. 

The Council is fully convinced that the Muslim League is the only authoritative 
and representative political organisation of the Mussulmans of India. The position 
was accepted when the Congress-League Pact was arrived at in 1916 at Lucknow 
and ever since till 1936 when Jinnah-Rajendra Prashad Conversation took place it 
has not been questioned.^ The All India Muslim League, therefore, doeS not require 
any admission or recognition from the Congress and nor did the resolution of the 
Executive Council passed at Bombay. But in view of the fact that the position— in 
fact the very existence — of the League had been questioned by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the then President of the Congress, in one of his statements wherein he 
asserted that there was only two parties in the country viz the British Government 
und the Congress it was considered necessary by the Executive Council to inform 
the Congress of the basis on which the negotiations between the two organisations 
could proceed. - . 
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Besides, the very fact that the Congress approached the Muslim League to enter 
into negotiations for a settlement of the Hindu Muslim question it pre-supposed the 
authoritative and representative character of the League and as such its right to come 
to an agreement on behalf of the Mussulmans of India. 

The Council are aware of the fact that there is a Congress coalition government 
in N. W. F. P. and also that there are soma Muslims in the Congress organisation 
in other province. But the Council is of opinion that these Muslims in the Congress 
do not and cannot represent th e Mussulmans of India for the simple reason that 
their number is very insignihoant and that as members of the Congress they have 
disabled themselves from representing or speaking on behalf of the Muslim com- 
munity. Were it so, the whole claim of the Congress alleged in your letter 
regarding its national character would fall to the ground. 

As regards “the other Muslim organisation” to which reference has been made in 
your letter, but whom you have not even named, the Council considers that it would 
have been more proper if no reference had been made to them. If they collectively 
or individually had been in a position to speak on behalf of the Mussulmans of India, 
the negotiations with the Muslim League for a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim 
question would not have been initiated by the President of the Congress and Mr. 
Gandhi. However, so far as the Muslim League is concerned, it is not aware that any 
Muslim Political organisation has ever made a claim that it can speak or negotiate on 
behalf of the Muslims of India. It is, therefore, very much to be regretted that you 
should Lave referred to “other Muslim organisations” in this connectioD. 

The Council is equally anxious to bring about a settlement of “the much vexed 
Hindu-Muslim question” and thus hasten the realization of the common goal, but it 
is painful to find that subtle arguments are being introduced to cloud the issue and 
retard the progress of the negotiations. 

In view of the facts stated above the Council still hopes that the representative 
character of the Muslim League will not be questioned and that the Congress will 
proceed to appoint a committee on that basis. 

With reference to the third resolution it was the memorandum of the Congress 
referred to in your letter dated the 15th of May, 1938 in which mention of other 
minorities was made and the Muslim League eipressed its willingness to consult them, 
if and when, it was necessary in consonance with its declared policy. 

As regards your desire for the release of the coiTesjjondence, including this letter, 
for publication the Council has no objection to your doing so. 

The Working Committee authorised the President to send the folloiving reply to 
Mr. Jinnah’s letter of Aug. S, 1938. The letter is dated Snd. October 1938 : — 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

You letter of the 2ud August, 1938 has been placed before the Working Committee. 
After due deliberation it has resolved to reply as follows : — 

Though there are inaccuracies in your letter no purpose will be served by dwelling 
on them. The substance of your letter seems to be that the League does not expect 
the Congress either implicitly or explicitly to acknowledge its status as the authorita- 
tive Muslim organisation of India. If this view is .accepted by the League, I am 
authorised to state that the Working Committee will confer with the Committee that 
may be appointed by the League to draw up the terms of settlement. The Working 
Committee will bo represented by at least five of its members at the sittings of the 
Conference. 

As the previous correspondence has already been released for publication, I am 
taking the liberty of issuing this to the press. 

The letter of 2nd October of the president was considered by the Executive of the 
Muslim League at its meeting at Karachi held on October 9, 1938. The Council 
authorised the President, Mr. Jinnah to reply to the Congress President as follows 

I am in receipt of your letter dated October 2, which was placed before the 
Executive Council of the League. I am authorised to state in reply that the Executive 
Council regret very much that the Working Committee of the Congress should have 
entirely misread my letter of August 2 which was quite clear and did not require any 
elucidation or further interpretation. The Muslim League is still ready to proceed 
with negotiations for a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question on the basis defined 
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in my letter referred to above and would appoint its representatives to met a_ com- 
mittee that may be appointed by the Congress on the fooling indicated by us in our 
three resolutions of June 5, already communicated to yon. 

The Constitution Committee Report 

The Cons titution Commiltce appointed by Ihe Haripura Congress meet for the 
Second time at Delhi on September 20, 1938. The Members present were : Shris 
Bhulabhai Desai, B. Pattabhi Sitae amayya, S. A. Brelvi, Anant Shayanam Ayenger 
and J. B. Kripalani. Shris Rajendra Prasad and Shanharrao Deo were present by 
special invitation. 

The Committee discussed the questions that had boon referred to it, considered 
the suggestions made by the different P. C. Cs, and submitted the folio iving report 
to the Worhing Committee : 

Eepoet of the CossTiTunoN CoMMriiEE Appointed by the Resolution of the 
HAHiPDRi CoNorrEss Dated February' 21, 1938 

The first moetfhg of the Committee was hold at Bombay on 18th and 19th May, 
1938 when the following members were present : Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, Jairamdas 
Doalafram, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Achyut Patwardhan, Kiran Sankar Roy, S. A. 
Brelvi and J. _B, Kripalani. The Committee arranged to discuss the subject-matter 
of the resolution under the following four heads : — 

(а) Advisability or otherwise of indirect elections of delegates. 

(б) Genuine membership and proper elections. 

(c) Suitability of territorial representation on the A. 1. C. C. _ and in provinces 
where it niay be considered suitable, the method of such representation. 

(d) Suitability or otherwise of the method of proportional representation by a 
single transferable vote in the elections to the membership of the A. I. 0. p. Any 
consequential change that may be necessary as a result of fixing up constituencies 
in connection with Article VI (e). 

The Committee discussed only the first two items and of these two, no conolusion 
was arrived at regarding the first item. The tentative conclusions regarding the 
second item, as also the points for discussion, were circulated among the speral 
provl ncial Congress Committees for eleoiting Iheiy opinion thereon. The opinions 
received from the several Congress Committees and Ihe points for discussion, were 
finally discussed at the meeting of the Constitution Committee on September 20, 1938 
at the Harijan Colony, Delhi when the following members were present : Shris 
Bhulabhai Desai, S. A. Brelvi, B. Pattabhai Sitaramayya, M. A. Iyengar and J. B 
Kripalani with Shri Bhulabhai Desai in the Chair. The following decisions were 
arrived at regarding the points under reference : — 

(1) Advisability or otherwise of indirect elections of delegates : The Committee 
consider that owing to the increasing number of Primary members and the trouble 
and expense involved in direct elections by them, indirect elections of delegates to 
the Congress is advisable and recommended that the delegates may be elected by the 
members of the District Congress Committee in each district who shajl form an 
electoral college for the purpose of this election. The election to the District Con- 
gress Committee shall be direct and shall be made by the primary members in the 
District from among themselves. The District should be divided into fixed territorial 
constituencies for this purpose, each constituency being co-terminus with a revenue 
firkab, circle or union, dbhe number of members returned from “firkah, 
circle or union, to the District Congress Committee shall bear a fixed _ pro- 
portion to the numbers enrolled therein, as may be prescribed by the Provincial 
Congress Committee. The election to the District Congress Committee shall 
be yearly and the election of the delegates to the Congress shall 
also be annual. Any primary member of the Congress in the District shall be 
eligible to stand as a candidate for delegateship, and the election of the delegates by 
the D. C. 0. shall be by means of the distributive vote. Delegates who are not 
already members of the D. O. C. shall become ex-oBioio members of the D. 0. 0. 
and as before shall be members of the P. C. C. also. 

(2) (a) Enrolment of members ; — There have been complaints by individuals and 
parties that those in power and in control of the oflBoe machinery refused many 
times to supply books to their personal or political opponents and that in some cases 
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whoro books woro too freoly distributed, uoroal and boras persons were oniisfod as 
morabors to add to tho strength of a party or a faotion. Cases also have been 
reported of instances wliero persons to whom books woro given, enrolled members 
and collected snbsoriptions but did not remit tho money and oven failed to send np 
tho names of tho District Congress Committeo, Our recommendation is that (ho 
District Congress Committeo shall bo responsible for getting momborsh'p forms 
printed at their own cost and for making arrangements for tho enrolment of the 
members and tho collection of subscription from them, Mombora of tho District 
Congress Committee, tho Provincial Congress Committee and tho members of tho 
A. 1. O. 0. in tho District and tho president and secretary and other members of 
each Taluka or Town Congress Committeo therein shall be entitled to obtain 
raomborship forms from tho D. 0. C. for enrolraont of members in the District or in 
areas specified by tho D. 0, 0. Membership forms may also bo given to such others 
as tho District Congress Committeo may choose. Tho persons to whom tho mombor- 
ship forms are so given shall bo responsible to tho District Congress Committeo 
for the money collected and they shall abide by such other directions regarding tho 
sending up of lists of members etc. as may bo given by the D. 0. 0. 


(i) Electoral Rolls preparation : Wo are in favour of enrolment of members 
each year. 

There shall bo an electoral roll or list of Primary members for each firkah, circle 
or union every year. Tho D. C. C. shall bo responsible for tho preparation and 
publication thereof and may doloMto the preparation and publication to tho Talnqa 
Committee, if any, under it. Tho lists of Primary morabors must bo made nvailablo 
for inspection sometime before tho date of tho elections at tho ofiico of tho firkah 
Committee for raising objections thereto. Tho final date for receiving .such 
objections must bo fi.vou by tho D. C. C. when the following tirao-scalo shall bo 
observed regarding tho li.ving of dates of public.ation of lists, tho time for objections, 
tho dato tor scrutiny, rectifications etc. Olijeclions to tho rolls shall bo considered 
and decided upon by standing firkah credential committees constituted each year for 
this nursoso for each firkah by tho District Congress Committeo, from amongst tho 
morabors of tho Congress in tho District, An appeal shall lio from tho decision of 
the firkah orodontial committee to a standing District Credential Committee consti- 
tuted for tho whole district each year by tho District Congress Committeo Tho 
decision of the District Congress Committed on appeal shall bo final. Tho finally 
correoted list shall bo sent after enquiry into objections to tbo P. C. C. and it is 


corrected list shall bo sent alter enquiry into oujeoiions to tuo r. V. U. ana it is 
this final list ns supplied to the P. 0. 0. that should bo considered the valid list for 
election purposes. 

Election Machinery : Tiio P. C. O. should ajipoint a Rvturning Otlioor in on;ti 
District for sorutinisiug nominations, appointing polling agonis and for miking oilior 
necessary nrraogemoiiLs in connection with oioiiions to the Congress organisations 
other than village committees. Tho returning otficor sliall reoidve tho necessary help 
and assistance from tlie District Cangross Cammitloo. Tlio E.veoutivo of tlio P. C. C, 
sliould also appoint a Credential Committeo for c.aoli district and one superior 
Credonlinl Committeo for tlio wholo of tlio province. Tho funotion of tho District 
Crodonliat Committoo sliould bo to Iiear all tbo disputes concerning membership and 
elections within tho district. All niipcal.s from tho District C'reJeDti.il Oammillees 
should lio witli tlio Provincial Crcdcnti.al C'cramittoo. Xtio decision of tho Provin- 


cial Crodontial Committeo shall bo fin.nl in nil olcotion roaticr.s oveept in tlio case of 
disputes about llio momborslilp of tlio A. I. C. C. and tho ollioc-boarors and members 
of tlio Esccutivo of tlio P. O. C. In tho latter two c.vse.s an appeal from the 
decisions of tho Provincial Crcdonti.al Committoo sliould lio with tho Getioral 
Socretary of A. I. C. O. who may refer tbo matter to a member of the "Working 
Gommiltoe appointed teforcliand by tbo Working Committee as a Regional Reference. 
Tho decision of this member of the Working Committee npjiointed as the Regional 
Rotcrenco should bo final in all such disputes. 

(3) Wo consider that territorial representation on tho .\. I. C. C. sceorJing to 

the provinces as prevails at present is c.oou!;h .and no furiber .snb-territurial repre- 

Ficnta'.ion, from urei portions of tho province is necessary or desirable. Wo liov.'- 
ovor think that a convention may bo establish^ for ensuring repres.-ntation of 

Districts as well as that of women, Muslims, Christians, and llarijans an 1 that of 

the Sikhs from tho Punjab, wherever necessary or aiviiable, on tlie A. I. C. C. 

(I) Wo aro not in favour of continuing tbo preieat system of projioriiosal 
reprcionlafioa by single Iranstcr.iblo vote la the elections to the noalership of tbo 
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A. I. 0. 0., as it leads to formations of small groups often in conflict with or 
to one another. With a view to ensure greater harmony and full collective res- 
ponsibility, we recommended that the members of the A. I. 0. 0. from each 
province may be elected by the members of that province from among themselves 
on the principle of the distributive vote. 

Shri S. A. Brelvi however espressed himself in f.avoiir of retaining the present 
system of election to the A. I. 0. G. on the principle of the transferable vote. 

The 'Industries Ministers’ Conference 

Delhi— 2nd. and 3rd. October 1938 

In terms of the resolution passed by the Working Committee in this behalf at its 
meeting held at Wardha, July last, a conference of Industries Ministers of the Con- 
gress Provinces was held at Delhi on the 2nd and 3rd October, 1938. Shri Stibhas 
Chandra Bose presided. 

Those present ware Shris V. V. Giri (Madras), N. N, Patil (Bombay), Dr. Syed 
Mahmud (Bihar), Shris N. Eanungo (Orissa) and J. B. Kripalani (Genoral Secretary). 

Shri Visweswaraya, Dr. M. N. Saha, Shri G. D. Birla, Lala Shri Ram and Lala 
Shankarlal, were present by special invitation. 

PnESiDENT’s Openinq Address 

The president after welcoming the members of tho Conferonce delivered the 
following address on the Industrial problems facing India : 

Let me at the ontset thank yon all heartily for responding to my invitation and 
attending this conference in spite of inconvenience and loss of ,>hno. This Confor- 
enoe is the first of its kind since tho Congress undertook the responsibility of 
Government in tho province. Ever since it was decided to permit Congressmen to 
accept ministerial office, tho problem of developing the industries of our country 
and the question of co-ordination of our rosoarces with a view to that oad has 
been engaging the earnest attention of the Wotkiog Committee. 

At its sitting in August 1937, the Working Committee adopted tho following 
resolution : — 

“Tho Working Committee recommends to tho Congress Minisirics tho appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Exports to consider urgent and vital problems, 
tho solution of which is necessary to any soliomo "of national reoonstrnotion 
and social planning. Such solution will require extensive surveys and 
the coliection of data, as well as a clearly defined social objective. Many of tho.so 
problems cannot be dealt with effectively on a provincial basis and the interests of 
adjoining provinces aro intar-lioked. Comprehensive river surveys are necessary for 
formnlation of a poliov to provent disastrous floods, to utilizo tho water for purposes 
of irrigation, to oonsiner tho problem of soil erosion, to eradicate malaria, and for tho 
development of hydro-electric and other schemes. For this purpose the whole river 
valley will have to be surveyed and investigated, and large-scale state planning 
resorted to. The development and control of industries require also joint and co-. 
ordinated action on tho part of several provinces. The Working Committeo advises' 
therofoi-e that, to begin with, an inter-provinoial Committee of exports bo appointed 
to consider the genoral nature of (ho problems to be faced, and to suggest how, and 
in what order, those should be tackled. This Expert Committee mav suggest tho 
formation of special committees or Boards to consider each such problem separately 
and to adviso tho provincial governments concerned as to tho joint action to bo 
nnderfaken." 

In May lash I convened in Bombay a conforenoo of the Premiers of tho seven 
Congress Provinces which was attended by some members of tho Working Committeo 
and also by several ministere. On that occasion we discussed, ns some of you will 
remember, tho problems of industrial reconstruction, developmont of Power Resources 
and Power Supply as well as tho genoral question of co-ordination and co-operation 
among tho Congress provinces. If I remember aright, those who .attended ibo 
confereneq wore of tho view (hat tho Working Committeo should take tho initiative 
prob^^m ® Committeo of Experts to adviso tho Congress ministries on tho above 
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The 'Working Committee in July last adopted the following resolution : — 

‘With reference to the resolution passed by the Working Committee at Wardba 
on August 14-17, 1937, relating to the appointment of an Espert Committee to 
esrplore the possibilities of an Alt India Industrial Plan, it is resolved that' as a 
preliminary step the President be anthorised to convene a conference of the Ministers' 
oljtodnstries at an early date and call for a report of the existing industries in 
different provinces and the needs and possibilities of new ones.” 

This Conference has been called in pursuance of this resolution. 

It is needless _fer me to point ont that with the problems of poverty and un- 
employment looming so large in our national life today, the question of utilising all 
our resources to the best advantage of the nation has assumed enormous importance. 
It is essential to improve the miserable lot of our peasantry and to raise the general 
standard of living.^ This_ cannot be achieved merely by the improvement of agriculture. 
Greater efficiency in agricultural methods, _ which is certainly desirable may give us 
more and cheaper food and other necessities of life obtained from agriculture, but it 
will not solve the problem of poverty and unemployment. This may appear paradoxi- 
cal, but a little consideration will show that greater efficiency means tnat the same 
production in agriculture can be effected by less than the present number of 
agriculturists. In that eventuality the present situation of unemployment may become 
worse as a result of scientific agriculture. 

How then shall we tackle this formidable problem ? It is our aim to see that 
everybody — man, woman and child, is better clothed, bettor educated and has sufficient 
leisure for recreation and for cultural activity. If this aim is to be realised the 
quantity of industrial products has to be increased considerably; necessary works 
have to be organised and a large proportion of village population have to be diverted 
to industrial occupations. 

India is a country with resources similar to those of the United States of America. 
Her mineral wealth and other natural resources are superabundant. What is wanted 
is their systematic and organised exploitation by ns in the best interests of the nation. 
Every country in the world that has grown rich and prosperous has done so through 
the fullest development of its industries. I shall here cite the example of only one 
country. Before the Great War, Russia was no better than India. She was mainly 
an agricultural country and nearly 70 p. c. of the population were peasants, almost 
ns miserable and wretched as our peasants today. Industries were in a backward 
stale, power was undeveloped and was considered a luxury. She was without know- 
ledge of her power resources, without exports and technicians. But within the last 
16 years she has passed from a community of primarly half-starved peasants to one 
of primarily well-fed and well-clothed industrial workers. She has achieved a 
considerable measure of success in her efforts to solve the problem of poverty, 
disease and famine which perpetually haunted her peasant population before the 
Revolution. This has been largely due to planned industrialisation of_ the whole 
country which presupposed a scheme of planned electrification. This marvellous 
progress in Russia in a very short period deserves our careful study and attention, 
irrespective of the political theories on which (his State is based. I have quoted the 
example of Russia merely because of the resemblance which the pre-War conditions 
there bear to those in our country and to show how far a scheme of planned 
indnstrialisation can take ns on the path to all-round prosperity. 

We Congressmen of today have not only to strive for liberty bnt have also to 
devote a portion of our thought and energy to problems of natipnal 
reconstruction, considering that we are within smht of power and Swaraj _ is 
no longer n dream to be realized in the distant future. National reconstruction 
will be possible only with "the aid of Science and of onr Scientists. _ There is 
at the present day a lot of loose talk about schemes for bringing about 
industrial recovery in this land. To my mind the principal problem^ that wo 
havo to face is not industrial recovery but industrialisation. India is stiU in 
the pre-industrial stage of evolution. No industrial advancement is_ possible 
until we pass through the throes of an industrial revolution. If the industrial 
revolution is an evil, it is a necessary evil. Wc can only try onr best to mitigate 
the ilia that havo attended its advent in other countries. Furthermore, wo 
have to determine whether this revolntion will be a comparatively gradual 
one, ns in Great Britain, or a forced march as in Soviet Rnssia. I am afraid 
that it has to bo a forced march In this country. In the world as it is 
constituted today, a community which resists industrialisation has little chance 
of surviving internalional competition, 

97 
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At this stage I should like to make it perfectly char that there need not 
be a conflict between cottage industries and large-scale industries. Such conflict, 
if any, arises out of misunderstanding. I am a firm believer in the need of 
developing our cottage industries, though I also hold that we have to reconcile 
ourselves to industrialisation. We find that in the most- industrially advanced 
countries in Europe a large number of cottage industries still exist and 
thrive. In our country we know of cottage industries — like the hand-loom 
industry, for instance— which have withstood competition with Indian and 
foreign mills and have not lost ground. Industrialisation does not therefore 
mean that we turn our back on cottage industries. Far from it. It only means 
that We shall have to decide which industries should be developed on a 
cottage basis and which on a large-scale basis. In the peculiar national 

economy which exists in India today, and in view of the limited resources of our 
people, we should do our very best to develop cottage industries, side by side 
with large-scale industries. 

Industries may be roughly classified under 3 heads, — heavy, medium and 
cottage industries. Heavy industries at the present time, are no doubt of the 
greatest value for the rapid economic development of the country. They form 
the backbone of our national economy. We cannot unfortunately make much 

headway in this direction until we capture power at the centre and secure 

full control of our fiscal policy. The medium scale industries can bo started 

by business leaders with Government co-operation and help. As regards Cottage 
industries, I have already observed that there need not be any conflict between 
their development and that of large-scale industries. 

I should now like to make a few observations on the principles of national 
planning. 

(a) Though from the industrial point of view the world is one unit, we 

should nevertheless aim at national autonomy especially in Iho field of out 
principal needs and requirements. 

(b) We should adopt a policy, aiming at the growth and development of 

the mother industries viz., power supply, metal production, machine and tools 
manufacture, manufacture of essential chemicals, transport and communication 
industries etc. 

(c) We should also tackle the problem of technical education and 
technical research. So far as technical education is concerned, as in the casa 
of Japanese students, our students should be sent abroad for training in 
accordance with a clear and definite plan so that as soon as they return 
home they may proceed straightway to build up new industries. So far as 
technical research is concerned, we shall agree that it should be freed from 
governmental control of every kind. 

(d) There should be a permanent national research council. 

(e) Last but not least, as a preliminary step towards national planning, there 

should be an economic survey of the present industrial position with a view to 

securing the necessary data for the national planning commission. 

I shall now draw your attention to some of the problems which you may have 
to consider at this couference 


1. Arrangement for a proper economic survey of each province. 

2. Co-ordination between cottage industries and large-scale industries with a view 
to preventing overlapping. 

3. The advisability of haying a regional distribution of industries. 

4. Kales regarding technical training, in India and abroad, for our students. 

5. Provisions for technical research. 

6. Advisability of appointing a Committee of experts to give further advice on 
the problems of industrialisation. 


If these problems could be tackled at this conference, I am sure that our purpose , 
In meeting here_ this afternoon would be fulfilled. As I have indicated at the outset, 
we tmve to go into the question of the existing industries in the different provinces 
and the needs and possibilities of new ones. We can fulfil this task only if we 
tacKle a variety of problems some of which I have indicated above. 


In conolnsion I express the ardent hope that through your help and co-operation 
tne conference may prove to be a success and may afford a powerful impetus to the 
industrial regeneration of our poor and exploited country. 
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The four ministers also made statements on the industrial situation in the country 
and the problems affecting their respective provinces. There was then a general 
discussion. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

(1) This Conference of the Ministers of Industries is of opinion that the problems 
of poverty and unemployment of national defence and of the economic regeneration 
in general cannot be solved without industrialisation. As a step towards ■ such 
industrialisation a comprehensive scheme of national planning should bo formulated. 
This scheme should provide for the development of heavy key industries, medium-scale 
industries and cottage industries, keeping in view our national requirements, the 
resources of the country as also the peculiar circumstances prevailing in the country. 
The scheme should provide for the establishment of new industries of all classes aud 
also for the maximum development of the existing ones. 

(2) This Conference having considered the views of several • provincial govern- 
ments is of opinion that pending the submission and consideration of a comprehensive 
industrial plan for the whole of India steps should be taken to start the following 
large-scale industries of national importance on an all India basis and the efforts 
of all provinces and Indian States, should as far as possible, be coordinated 
to that end. 

(a) Manufacture of machinery aud plant and tools of all kinds ; 

(b) Manufacture of automobiles, motor boats etc. and their accessories and other 
industries connected with transport and communication : 

(o) Manufacture of electrical plant ana accessories ; 

(d) Manufacture of heavy chemicals and fertilisers ; 

(e) Metal production ; 

(f) Industries connected with power generation and power supply. 

(3) With a view to doing preliminary work for giving effect to resolution 1 
and 2 this conference appoints a Planning Committee (the personnel of which will be 
announced later by the Congress President). 

To enable this Committee to commence work forthwith, tho different provincial 
governments are requested to make suitable Bnancial contributions. The Committee 
will submit its report to the Congress Working Committee and to the All India 
National Planning Commission provided for here-after within four months of the 
commencement of its sitting. 

(4) This Conference is further of opinion that a commission fully represontativo 
of all India, including the British Indian Provinces and the Indian States, should be 
appointed for the purpose of giving effect to resolutions 1 and 2 after duo considera- 
tion of tho recommendations of the Planning Committee. Tho Commission to he 
called the All India National Planning Commission shall consist of tho .^lowing 
members with powers to co-opt (a) one nominee of the Government of each Pro- 
vince or State co-operating in this work, (b) four ropresontatives of tho Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, (c) a representative of the All India Village 
Industries Association and (d) all members of the Planning Committee mentioned in 
Resolution No. 3. 

The Planning Committee and tho All India National Planning Conimission shall 
have a paid non-member secretary with necessary staff. Tho Commission shall at 
its first meeting frame rules for its own procedure. 

The Commission may appoint a Sub-Committee or Snb-Committees of experts 
to report to it on technical or financial aspects of any_ industry under consideration 
and may for expert investigation employ suitable technicians. 

The Commission shall submit interim reports on such industry by definite dates 
to be fixed by the commisiou at its first meeting. 

The first meeting of tho All India National Planning Commission shall bo presided 
over by the President of tho Indian National Congress. At that meeting the com- 
mission shall elect its own chairman, who if not already a member of the Commission, 
shall ex-officio become a member of that body. 

The Commission shall in its_ report formulate complete schemes including recom- 
mcndaticns on the following points : 

(o) place or places where a particular industry shall be established with duo 
regard to all relevant circumstances, such as the supply of raw materials, natural 
and local advantages, facilities etc., (6) method of organisation of industry, whether 
it should be under complete State control, or under private enterprise aud in the 
latter case, the mode of State aid, (c) method of financing tho Industry and its 
management, 
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Eaoh cooperating provinoe and state shall mate an initial finanoial contribution 
to the Commission to meet all necessary expenditure. 

As soon as the Ail India National Planning Commission comes into existence, the 
Planning Committee provided for in Resolution No. 3 will be absorbed in the com- 
mislon and will place before the commission all the facts, materials reports oto. 
collected or drawn np by it. 

The personnel of the Planning Committee shall be announced by the President 
of the Indian National Congress. 

Syt. V. V. Giri, Minister of Industries, Madras will take the necessary steps for 
bringing into existence the All India National Planning Commission and will also 
convene the Erst meeting of the Commission. 

(5) This Conference is of opinion that it is of national importance that industrial 
and power alcohol should be manufactured in India and the necessary raw material, 
chiefly molasses, now available in India in huge quantifies which is at present being 
wasted, should be folly utilised. This conference has heard with satisfaction that 
the governments of the Provinces of U. P., Bihar, Bombay and Madras, havo_ schemes 
for the manufacture of power and industrial alcohol under their consideration. The 
Conference is of opinion that all the provinces and States should fully cooperate and 
assist in the establishment and development of such an industry on an All-India 
scale, and to that end this Conference strongly recommends that necessary 
legislation he enacted thronghont India to make illegal the sale of petrol unmixed 
with power alcohol for purposes of automobile fuel. 

(6j This Conference resolves that all the provincial Governments and Indian 
States should cooperate with and assist one another in matters of marketing, jndns- 
tria! research, compilation and distribution of oommerci.d and industrial intelligence, 
expert advice and technical and vocational education. 

(7) This Conference favours the automobile project placed before it and recom- 
mends that the Planning Committee should examine the whole scheme in all its details 
and make their recommendations to the National Planning Commission. 

The Assam Ministerial Crisis 

A motion of no-oonfidenoe was due to be moved in the Assam Assembly on 
September 13, against the Ministry of Sir Mohammad Saadullah. The Premier 
forestalled it by an announcement in the Assembly on the same day that he had 
submitted the resignation of his Cabinet to the Governor as bo had found that 
several supporters of the Ministry had left bis party and joined the opposition. 
The Cabinet having resigned, Shri Gopinafh Bardoloi, the leader of the Congress 
party inhhe Assembly, was called for an interview with the Governor. The Congress 
Leader undertook to form a coalition ministry but wanted time to consult the 
leaders of different parties and also the Congress President and the Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee. Shortly afterwards, the Congress President and Maulana Abut 
Kalam Azad proceeded to Bhilong to study the situation at first hand and advise. 
They held consultations with the Congress Party and other groups in the Assam 
Assembly. As a result thereof the Leader of the Congress Party was authorised 
to form a Coalition Cabinet. The following statement was issued to the press by 
the President and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad ; 

“After consultation with the leaders of the Assam Congress Parliamentary Party 
it was decided to have a Cabinet of eight members. Eve Hindus and three Muslims. 
It was further decided to select the Hindu personnel immediately, but to postpone 
the selection of the Muslim personnel with a view to giving those Muslim groups 
who have not joined the Congress coalition an opportunity of doing so by accepting 
the Congress policy and programme, and Congress discipline. After considering the 
response from these Muslim groups, the Muslim personnel of the Cabinet will 
finally bo selected.’’ 

'•Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly called . on 
the Governor yesterday evening at 5-30 p.m. and submitted the names of five 
members of the Cabinet, namely, Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi (Prcmiorl, Mr. Kamini 
■homy Sen, Mr. Akshay Kumar Das, Mr. Rup Nath Brahma and Mr. Bam Nath Das. 
"0 hope and trust that the members of the Assam Legislature as well as the general 
public of Assam will lend the fullest support to tho new Cabinet, and that the 
of the new Cabinet by their work and public service, justify their selection 
and thereby further the Congress programme and enhance Congress prestigo.’’- 
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Gandhi Jayanti 

The 70th birthday of Mahatma Gandhi was celebrated with enthusiasm all over 
the country. Flag salutations, prabhat pheris, sale and hawking of Khadi, purse 
collections, public meetings to explain Gandhiji’s ideals formed, as usual, the principal 
features of the celebrations. Not only Congressmen but people of all shades of 
political opinion participated in these celebrations. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru while speaking at a meeting in London to celebrate 
the occasion paid tribute to the life and teaching of Gandhiji. “Mahatma Gandhi”, said 
Pandit Nehru, “had left the Congress but he was bigger than Congress and was a great 
force. His struggle for freedom was greater than of any organisation. Lately we 
have seen extraordinary triumpth of violence in Europe. Mahatma Gandhi had lived 
for the exact opposite. In Europe we had seen the law of jungle prevail but in 
India Gandhiji had laid down something entirely different. Active resistance to evil- 
had been his policy — if you like it, peaceful and non-violent resistance but resistance 
nevertheless.’’ 


Uncertified Khadi 

The following note on Uncertified Khadi by Gandhiji appeared in a recent issue 
of the ‘Harijan.’ 

Reports have come to me showing that even responsible Congressmen use khadi 
that is_ sold iu uncertified bhandars. No khadi is guaranteed pure that is sold in 
uncertified stores of which unfortunately there is quite a number which has increased 
since the phenomenal rise given by the A. I. S. A. in the wages of spinners. 

It is not often that workers get better wages without asking. And when that 
happens unscrupulous persons enough will be found who will exploit the poverty or 
ignorance of the workers, pay them the old low wages, and sell their manufactures 
at prices lower than those charged under the raised rate of wages. Then again, cloth 
is sold under the name of khadi which has its wrap made of mill-spun yarn. Pure 
khadi is that khadi which is handwoven out of handspun yarn and for which wages 
have been paid according to the A. I. B. A. scale. Such khadi can be had only at 
certified stores. 

Unfortunately Congressmen, out of ignorance, or because they do not believe in 
khadi, buy cheap cloth for make-believe at the uncertified stores and thus thwart 
the Congress policy about khadi and, to the extent of their purchase, defraud the 
spinners of the rise in the wages. Let the public realize that every rise in the price 
of khadi means at least that much more is paid to the spinner. I use ‘at least’ 
advisedly. For the whole of the rise in wages is not charged to the buyers. 

Those Congress leaders who open khadi stores without reference to the A. 1. S. A. 
or without being asked by it, certainly harm their own institution, encourage fraud 
and violate the Congress policy ; whereas it should be the duty and pride of every 
Congressman to help in every way the effort of the A. I. S. A. to bettor the lot of 
the most helpless of humanity. 

Arrests, Imprisonments, Searches Etc- 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, extern- 
ments, searches, gagging orders and the like compiled from the daily press and the 
bulletins of the Civil Liberties Union. 

Punjab 

Mr. Jograj, General Secretary, District Congress Committee, Lahore, was arrested 
on August 6 under Section 124-A for an alleged seditious speech delivered recently in 
Jallianwalla Bagh in connection with the Kisan Movement. 

Lala Arjun Deo Kapur and five other Congressmen of Banga, Jullundar District 
have been asked to furnish securities of Rs. 600 each. 

Thirty-five peasants of a village near Unab, Punjab, who are reported to have held 
a demonstration against the landlords thereby endangering peace have been bound 
over under Section 107 Cr. P. C. 

Amritsar Police have arrested Pir Gbulam Jilani, a worker of the Itiehad-i-Millat 
under Section 107 Cr. P. C. 

District Magistrate, Lahore, convicted and sentenced the editor, printer and publisher, 
and manager of the now defunct “Siyasat” to pay a fine of Es. 60 or in default to 
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undergo imprisonment for one month under the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) 
Act for alleged publication of an unauthorised news-sheet. 

Amritsar District Magistrate under the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 
awarded three months’ rigorous imprisonment each to three socialist workers ; Dr. 
Bhag Singe, Ghnlam Jiiani and Jagir Singh Joga for publishing an unauthorised news- 
sheet about the practical programme of the Patiala Praja Mandal. 

Master Devraj Shola, a teacher of a Multan School has been arrested for deliver- 
ing an alleged seditious speech at Delhi. 

Dr. Gur Box Singh Sant of Amritsar was awarded on August 17, six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment for an alleged seditions speech delivered at Harsaohina on 
April 4 last. , ■, r. 

The Punjab Government have issed a fresh warning to Mr. N. G. Banga, M. L. A. 
that he should not make speeches at public meetings in Simla withcut obtaining the 
previous permission of the Government as otherwise he would be liable to arrest 
under the old order passed under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

An externment order was served on Chandhri Sherjung under Section 3 of the 
Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act to quit the_ Punjab by the first available train 
as his presence in the Punjab was against public interest and not to enter into the 
Province for a period of one year. 


Mr. Batan Singh who recently returned from Russia was arrested immediately after 
he alighted at Ludhiana under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. He has been 
detained in the Lahore Fort. 

Comrade Iqbal Singh was served on August 21 with a notice under Section 3 of 
the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act directing him to quit the Punjab and not 
to re-enter for a period of one year. 

Sardar Ishar Singh Majhail, Secretary of the Sikh National College, Lahore was 
arrested on August 17 at Lahore under Clause 5 of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. 

Baba Harnam Singh, a prominent Kisan leader has been interned in the village for 
one year. He is also prohibited from participating in meetings or processions. 

Sardar Kartar Singh Gill, General Secretary of the Punjab Eisan Committee has 
been ordered by the Punjab Government to leave Amritsar within 24 hours and 
remain interned in his village.^ He is also asked not to make any speeches or 
participate in any political activities. 

Babu Sohan Singh Bhnkna and Mr. Tog Baj two prominent kisan leaders were 
prosecuted on August 22 in Amritsar District Magistrate’s Court under Section 117, 
I. P. C. for alleged instigation to defy order under Section 144. 

Special Magistrate, Amritsar convicted on August 13 Jathadar Altar Singh and 
16 members of his Jatha under Section 145, I. P. 0. for alleged defiance of 144 
orders and awarded a year’s rigorous imprisonment to the Jathadar and one month 
each to each of the 16 members of the Jatha. 

The same court awarded a year’s rigorous imprisonment each to Sardar Jagat 
Singh and S. Sanj Singh for the same offence. 

Securities of Es, 500 each deposited by the "Akali Patrika”, a Punjabi daily and 
the Akali Press where the paper is published were forfeited. The securities were 
demanded for publishing four articles relating to the recent satyagraha in Amritsar. 

Two fresh securities of Es. 3,000 each have been demanded from “Akali Patrika” 
and the Akali Press where the paper is published. 

An anti-Unionist demonstration at Ajmola, Panjab, was forcibly dispersed by 
the Police by a cane charge resulting in injuries to eleven persons. 

As a sequel to an er counter between the police and the villagers in Sangial, a 
village in Bialkot district the police have arrested ten persons including 8 Congress 
workers on a charge of voluntarily causing hurt to deter a public servant 
from duty. 

Amritsar police raided the office of the Kisan Committee and removed the flag 
and certain documents. 


Manlana ^ayatullah, President ot the Majlis-i-Ahrar, Qadian, 

Section 108 Cr. P. C. in connection it is said “with a speech 
at a meeting. ^ 

Secretary of the Ittihad-i-Millat, was - 

^ ordered to pay a fine of Bs. 75 or in 
aeiamt to undergo 3 months imprisonment for reciting a poem at a public meeting. 


was arresiea unaer 
delivered by him 

convicted by the 
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Sardar Pala Singh has bean sentenced by the District Magistrate, Amritsar to 
rigorous imfjrisonment for a period of one year under Section 124, I, P. 0, for an 
alleged seditious speech at Harsa Chinna on 4th April last. 

Sardar Sohan Singh of Amritsar, a Congress worker, was sentenced to a year’s 
rigorous imprisonment for delivering seditions speeches at flarsa Chidna and at Jonsi. 

Two years’ rigorous imprisonment was awarded to Gani Shanker Singh, General 
Secretary of Shiromani AkalL Dal on a charge of sedition for two speeches delivered 
in September last. 

_ Sardar Kapur Singh was given six: months’ rigorous imprisonment by the 
District Magistrate, Amritsar, for two alleged seditious speeches in April last. 

The Ooty Bank Raid Casa prisoners, Khnshiram Mehta, Prem Prabash and 
Hazari Singh detained in the General Jail, Lahore, Panjab as Madras prisoners, 
when they threatened hunger-strike were ordered to be released Iw the Madras 
Government last week. Immediately after they came out of the Jail they were 
served with notices under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, directing them to 
leave the Punjab by the first available train. 

Mr. Devendra Nath Mudli, Secretary of the Kharagpur Town Congress Committee 
was served with a notice under S eotion 108 Gr. P. C. to show cause why he should 
not bo directed to exeaiite a bond of Rs. 500 with two sureties of the like amount 
each to be of good behaviour for a period of one year. The charge against 
him is that ha had disseminated seditious matter on May 31 last at Sakuahat 
and on June 12 last at Kuirai. 

Mr. Mudli was served with another notice asking him not to hold meetings as 
Secretary of the Town Congress _ Committee within the jurisdiction of the Kharagpur 
Thana without the previous permission of the Sub-divisional Officer, Kharagpur. 

Bhai Dhian Singh, a political worker of Jandiala, Punjab, on his release from 
the Lahore Central Jail after undergoing Penal servitude for about twenty years, 
has been interned in his village for a period of two years. 

Police made a lathi charge to disperse a procession of about 30 villagers found 
in the compound of the District Court. Amritsar, to greet some of the prisoners who 
were being brought from the Judicial lock-up for trial. 

DELHI 

Delhi police have arrested over thirty members of the worker’s League and 
Railway Porter’s Union for demonstrations expressing sympathy for persons who 
were arrested and convicted on July 22 for observing general hartal. 

Delhi Government has demanded a security of Rs. lOOO from “Azad”, the organ 
of the Local Muslim League for the publication of some alleged objectionable articles. 

Delhi Government have demanded under Section 7 (1) of the Indian Press (Emer- 
gency Powers) Act, 1931. an advance security of Rs. KXX) from Mr. Sadullah Khan, 
President of the Thelawafas Union, Delhi, when he applied for permission to bring 
out a weekly paper called “Mazdoor Dunia”. 

BENDAL 

Mr. Satyendra Nath Majuradar, Editor, “Anauda Bazar Patrika” and S. C. Bhatta- 
chay.a. Printer and Publisher of the same paper, were convicted on July 18 by fho 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, to sis and three months’ rigorous imprisonment 
respectively on a charge of sedition for an article “Condition of Polilioal Prisoners 
in the Midnapore Centiwl Jail” in their paper of March 2 last. 

Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate found Mr. B. N. Bhattacharya guilty of 
sedition in connection with a speech delivered by him on Febrnaiy 13 last on the 
question of release of political prisoners .and sentenced him to ptiy a fine of Rs. 200 
or in default to undergo three months’ rigorous imprisonment 

Mr. G. N. Plucknott has been externed from Beng.al for a period of 14 years with 
effect from August 13, 1938 under the Qoonda Act 

Jonah Sheik and 24 other members of All Bengal Krishak Samity of Calcutta 
wore directed under Section 107 0. P. C. to furnish bonds of Rs. 300 each with 
two sureties of the like amount to keep the peace for one year. They are alleged 
to have gone into the village and made objectionable speeches. 

Ranigunj Pottery Works strikers who came in procession to Calcutta to meet Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose wore distressed by the police. Two of the strikers wore 
nrrostcd*’ 

Messrs. Arjun Dev Kapoor, Shiv Raj Kapoor and Visnu Dntt have been prose- 
cuted for alleged causiog hurt to a Jamadar of Banga Town Police to deter him 
from duty. 
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Sardar Pala Singh has beoa sentenced by the District Magistrate, Amritsar to 
rigorous imprisonment for a period of one year under Section 124, I. P, 0. for an 
alleged seditious speech at Harsa Chinna on 4th April last. 

Sardar Sohan Singh of Amritsar, a Congress worker, was sentenced to a year’s 
rigorous imprisonment for delivering seditious speeches at flarsa Chidna and at Jonsi. 

Two years’ rigorous imprisonment was awarded to Qani Shanker Singh, General 
Secretary of Shiromani Akali Dal on a charge of sedition for two speeches delivered 
in September last. 

_ Sardar Kapur Singh was given six months’ rigorous imprisonment by the 
District Magistrate, Amritsar, for two alleged seditious speeches in April last, 

Tho Ooty Bank Raid Case prisoners, Khushiram Mehta, Prem Frakash and 
Hazari Singh detained in the General Jail, Lahore, Panjab as Madras prisoners, 
when they threatened hunger-strike were ordered to be released by the Madras 
Government last week. Immediately after they came out of the Jail they were 
served with notices under tho Criminal Law Amendment Act, directing them to 
leave tho Punjab by the first available train. 

Mr, Devondra Nath Mudli, Secretary of the Kharagpur Town Congress Committee 
was served with a notice under S ection 103 Gr. P. C. to show cause why ha should 
not bo directed to e.'ceouta a bond of Es. 500 with two sureties of the liko amount 
each to bo of good behaviour for a period of ono year. Tho cliargo against 
him is that ho had disseminated seditious matter on May 3l lost at Sakuahat 
and on Juno 12 last at Knirai. 

Mr. Mudli was served with another notico asking him not to hold meetings as 
Secretary of tho Town Congress Committee within the jurisdiction of the Kharagpur 
Thana without tho previous permission of tho Sub-divisional Officer, Kharagpur. 

Bhai Dhian Singb, a political worker of Jandiala, Punjab, on his reloaso from 
tho L.aliore Central Jail after undergoing Poo.il servitude for about twenty years, 
h.as been interned in his village for a period of two years. 

Police made a lathi charge to disperse a procession of about 30 villagers found 
in tho compound of tho District Oourl. Amritsar, to groat some of the prisoners who 
woro being brought from tho Judicial look-up for tri,al, 

DELHI'.- 

Delhi police have arrested over thirty members of tho worker’s League and 
Railway Porter’s Union for domonstr-Uions o.vpressing sympathy for persons who 
woro arrested and convicted on July 22 for obsorving general hartal. 

Delhi Government li.as demanded a security of Rs. lOOO from “Azad”, tho organ 
of tiro Loc.il Muslim Loaguo for tho publicatiou of .some alleged objectionable articles. 

Delhi Government have demanded under Section 7 (1) of tho Indian Press (Emor- 
gouoy Powers! Act, 1931, nn .advance security of Rs. lOOO from Mr. Sadullah Khan, 
President of the Thelawalas Union, Delhi, when ho applied for permission to faring 
out ,a weekly paper called “Mazdoor Dunia”. 

DENOAL 

Mr. Satyoiidra Nath M.ajnmdar, Editor, “Anauda B.azar Patrifca” and S. C. Bliathi- 
cliaya, Printer and Publisher of the sarao paper, woro convicted on July 18 by tbo 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, to six and throe mouths’ rigorous iraprisomnont 
respectively on a charge of sedition for an artielo “Condition of Political Prisoners 
in the Midnaporo Central Jail" in their paper of March 2 last 

Additional Chief Presidency Magistrato found Mr. B. N. Bliatticliarya guilty of 
sedition in connection with .a speech delivered fay him on Februaiy 13 last on the 
(piostion of role.aso of political prisoners .and scutonoed him to p.ay ,a iiuo of Rs, 200 
or in default to undergo ihreo months’ rigorous imprisonmoat 

Mr. 0. N. Phickaott has been oxtornod from Bengal for a period of Id years with 
eifeot from .Vugiist 13, 1933 under tbo Geond.a Act 

Jonah Slioik .and 21 other members of .Vll Beog.il Krisb.ik Samity of Calcutta 
were directed under rieclion 107 O. P. C. to furnish bands of Rs. 3J0 e.ach with 
two sureties of the liko amount to keep tho peace for one year. They are alleged 
to havo gone into tho village and made objeotionablo speeches. 

Rauignuj Pottery Works strikers who camo in procession to Calcutta to meat Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose were distressed by tho polieo. Two of the strikers were 
srrostciii** 

Messrs. Arjuu Dev Kapear, Shiv Raj Kapoor and Visnii Dutt hare been prose- 
cuted for .alleged caustog hurt to a J.amadar of Banga Town Polieo to deter him 
from duty. 
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TRAVANCORE STATE 

The Diwan issued a Criminal Law Amendment Regulation, modelled after 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act passed in British India during the non-cooperation 
days. The Travancore State Congress and the All Travancore Youth League were 
declared unlawful associations. Their offices were closed and their property confiscated. 

An order prohibiting him from addressing meetings was served on Mr. N. C, 
Sekhar on August 10 by the District Magistrate, Trivandrum. He was subsequently 
arrested and convicted for breaking the order. 

Mrs. Kamala Devi who was invited to preside at the Youth League Conference 
was also served with a restraint order by the Magistrate. When she disobeyed the 
order she was arrested and taken out of the State. 

Messrs. P. G. Shridhar, Shrikantan Nair and N. Thanu Pillai, all officers of _ the 
Youth League were arrested on August 23 including Mr. K. Damodar who presided 
at the Conference. 

Messrs. Pattam Thanu Pillai, President of the State Congress, T. M. Varghese, 
Yice-President, N. P. Nilkanta Pillai and K. T. Thomas, Joint Secretaries and G, 
Rama Chandran of the All India Congress Committee were under arrest. 

The State Military has reinforced the local police in many places. Thrice 
firing haa occurred, first at Noyyntinkara on August 31, then at Quilon on 
September 2 and then at Eottayam on September 5. Seven died as a result of 
firing at Nayyatinkara and five at Quilon and one at Eottayam. Besides many 
were injured. 

The licence of the “Malayalam Manorama” has been cancelled and their 
press haa been sealed. There was no previous notice nor was any order 
served on any one. 

Mr. K. P. Nilkanta Pillai and Mr. G. V. Mathew who were arrested for offering 
civil disobedience in Quilon have been sentenced each to 18 months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment and a fine of Rs. 1300, in default three months’ further imprisonment. 

The residences of Mr. E. T. Thomas, Mr. K. P. Nilakanta Pillai, and Mr. 
Madhava Warrier were searched on August 27. 

Printing of any newpapers, books, pamphlets etc. likely to have a tendency 
directly or indirectly to excite disaffection or further the objects of unlawful 
associations is also penalised. 

At Quilon G. R. N. Pillai and M. G. Mathew and at Eottayam Mr. E. John 
Fhilipose were arrested, tried and sentenced to 13 months' imprisonment and 
Rs. 1600 fine. 

At Alleppy Mr. P. K. Kuoju Pillar were sentenced for similar offence to 

7 months and Rs. 350 fine each. 

Messrs. Pottom Thanu Pillai and T. M. Verghese were sentenced to one 
year’s simple imprisonment and Rs. 800 fine for disobeying prohibitory orders 
at Trivandrum. 

Mr. P, J. Sebastian, M. L. A., was sentenced on August 30, to 13 months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of Ra 1,600. 

An order haa been served on Mr. P. Balakrishnan Thampi, Deputy Leader 
of the State Congress Party in the Assembly prohibiting him from speaking 

at public meetings for a period of 15 days. 

Messrs. V. E. Velayudhan, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly and R. Sugathan, General Secretary of the Coir Factory Workers’ 

Union were sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 fine 

or in default 4 and a half months’ more. 

Mr. Y. E. Mathew, Mr. A. E. Pachupillai, Advocate, and Mr. M. J. Joseph, 
all of Eottayam were sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine. 

Mr. E. M. B. Pillain, Advocate and Mr. S. Eumaraswamy were sentenced on 
September 5, to 6 months’ imprisoument and Rs. 500 fine. 

Messrs. C. Eesavan and E. S. Pillai, Working Committee members were arrested. 

At Quilon on September 9, Mr. E. Eesavan, member, Travancore Assembly 
nnd IL Govindan, Secretary, Quilon Factory Workers’ Union were arrested. 

y- .Thomas, member, State Assembly and Mr. David Maha 
rillai, vakil, Mr. Gopala Pillai, Secretary, Eottayam Youth League were arrested. 
MYSORE STATE 

PermiMion, it is reported, was refused by the Government to Mr. N. C. 

^ prominent political leader for starting a weekly 
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Similar permission has been also refused to Mr. G. E. Swamy for editiug a 
Journal called “Matribhumi”. No reasons were given for refusing those permits. A 
Bill is there in the State Assem bly to amend the drastic Mysore Press Act. British 
Indian Press Act makes provision for demanding advance security but not for 
outright refusal. 

Government of Mysore have passed orders prohibiting entry into the State of 
“Prajasakti” a Kannada weekly, published in Eubli. 

NILGim STATE 

A procession was taken out on August 10 in contravention of the State’s regula- 
tions. Fire was opened and one is repotted to have been billed and a number 
injured. Mr. Banmali Das, Secretary of the Praja Mandal has been arrested, over 
ninety have been tried on charges of leading unlawful processions and have been 
sentenced mostly to six months’ imprisonment and very heavy lines. 

The Secretary of the Praja Mandal, Mr. Banmali Das was arres'ed on August 3 
under Section 124A for sedition. 

Police on August 12 opened fire to disperse a procession and one was killed. 
ALWAR STATE 

Mr. Jainarayan Vyas, General Secretary of the All India States’ Peoples’ Conference 
for an alleged breaking of the provision of the Seditious Meetings Act of 1921 has 
been ordered to leave the Alwar State. 

All the political prisoners in the Alwar Jail are reported to have taken to hunger- 
strike as a protest against the State’s refusal to allow them trial in open court, 
right to engage defence counsels of their own choice and being given bar-fetters. 

L. S. Tripathy Naray an and Indra Singh Azad have been sentenced to two years’ 
and Eadhaoharan and Nathuiam Modi to one year’s hard labour. 

KEONJHAR STATE 

Mr. M. Pradhan and Mr. N. Mahapatra have been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for enrolling members for the Orissa States’ Peoples’ Conference under 
Section 107 Or. P. Code. Three more have been arrested on the same charge. 

DESPALL A STATE 

Notices under Seotien 144 have been served on Mr. Parti Chandra Nail of Balasoro 
and Mr. Chaitanya Misra of Despalla State ordering them not to enter the _ State. 
They are accused of being instrumental in instigating subversive activities in the 
State. 


KASHMIR STATE 

The District Magistrate, Kashmir, has served a notice on “Hamdard”, a nationalist 
weakly asking them not to issue the special number of the paper which was to be 
published in commemeraticn of the Eesponsible Government Day which was to bo 
celebrated throughout the State on August 5. 

Eaja Mohd. Akbar, Provincial President of the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference who stood cha rged with sedition has been sentenced to three years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and a flue a of Rs. 100. 

The Additional District Magistrate, issued an order under section 108 calling upon 
four prominent workers, Mr. Mohd. Syed and Mr. Ghulam Mohd. Sadiq, members of 
the State Assembly and Mr. S. M. Abdulla, President of the Muslim Conference and 
Sardar Budh Singh, to show cause why they should^ not be bound down for one year 
to keep peace. A few days before this the District Magistrate of Srinagar had 
declared section 144 for a period of one month banning all_ public meetings and 
processions. Defiance of the order started. Seven persons including Mr. Abdulla 
were arrested. Spread of unrest has resulted in 47 arrests in the city and 31 in the 
districts. 


Jf ^ /4 Ti i^T A. * 

The District Magistrate, Ealsia State, has promulgated Section 144 in village Chirk, 
banning meetings and delivering of speeches within a radius of seven miles. The 
order is to remain in force for two months. This order is a sequel to the agitation 
carried on by Kirti Kisan Workers against the Slate. The posting of punitive police 
at Marwa Khurd in the State is reported to ho creating great unrest in the villages 
and the Peasants’ Committee have asked for its immediate removal. A severe lathi 
charge on picketers cn September 12 is reported. 
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NABHA STATE j , 

The authorities became panicky when the Nabha Praja Manual arranged for 
a Flag Hoisting Ceremony. According to the President of the Praja Mandal, 
Pandit Anantaram, President of the Phool Congress Committee, Mr. Nariram, 
General Secretary and Sardar Gurbachan Singh, President, Nabha Congress 
Committee along with twenty-two other congressmen were arrested in the Congress 
Office, Ludhiana, and taken to Nabha. The local Congress Office was searched and 
all documents were seized by the police. A War Council to resist repression has 
been formed. 


UDAIPUR STATE 

Has issued a notification prohibiting the formation of Societies, holding of 
meetings and taking out of processions without the previous permission of the 
authorities. The Police aro authorised to prosecure guilty _ persons, disperse 
unauthorised meetings and prohibit the distribution and exhibition of such notices 
and pamphlets as are likely to lead to feeling against the State. 

HYDERABAD STATE 

Government on September 6 issued a Public Safety Regulatiou which will be 
enacted into an Act within six months. Under the Regulation undesirable outsiders 
will be very strictly supervised. Such persons already in the State will be liable 
to arrest without warrant, summary deportation with maximum penalty of one 
year's rigorous imprisonment and a fine if such deportees return to the State. The 
Commissioner of Police, Hyderabad, and First Talukdar have been vested with 
special powers in this connection as well as for carrying out searches of houses 
and buildings for undesirable outsiders. Hotels and restaurants are required to 
maintain a careful register of all their lodgers on pain of 3 months’ imprisonment. 

By a Gazettes Extraordinary issued on September 7 the Government have 
banned under the Pubiio Safety Regulation, promulgated the previous day, the 
formation of the Hyderabad State Congress. The Congress has been banned not 
for anything it has said or done bnt because the Government are satisfied on their 
own enquiries that it will be “constituted on communal lines and animated by 
communal and subversive ends.” No reasons are given in support of their 
allegations. 

The Government have also prohibited from entry into the State 21 newspapers 
of which eleven are from Bombay. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 
Wardha — 11th. December to 16th. December 1938 
A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from 11th to 16th 
December, 1938, Shri Sabas Chandra Bose presided. ' 

The members present were : Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Shreemati Sarojini Naidu, 
Shris Jawaharlal Nehru. Vallabhbhai Patel, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, 
Pattabhi Sitarammayya, Sarat Chandra Bose, Shankarrao Deo, Harekrishna 
Mahtab, J. B. Kripalani. 


(1) SUPPLESIENIABT BuDQET 


the following supplementary Budget for the year 


Resolved that 
sanctioned. 

(i) Travelling Expenses for the members of the Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee 

(ii) Expenses for Treasurer’s Office 

(iii) Bannu Enquiry Expenses 


1938-39 be 
Es. 

1,200 

600 

457 


Note : Messrs Bachchraj & Co. Ltd., of Bombay wore doing the work of the 
^^easurer s office with the help of their staff for which they charged nothing from 
the A. I. 0. C. Funds. They requested that a grant of Rs. 600 per year may be 
made for the expenses incurred by them in this connection. 


(2) Gratoitt 10 Late Shbi Abdul Waheed’s Widow 
Resolved that a monthly allowance of Rs. 20 be paid to the widow of Late Shri 
Nimmber^^a'ls ^ period of five years from 
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(8) Nexi Congress Session— Date 

In accordance with the re(juest of tho Recaption Coniinittea of tho uaxf Congress 
to be held at Tripuri, (Mahakoshal) following dates wore fixed for the meeting of 
the Snbjects Committee and the Open Session. 

(i) Subjects Committee— 7th, 8th, 9th March 1939. 

(ii) Open Session— 9th 10th 11th March 1939. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

(4) Late Maulana SiiAukat Ali 

Tho Working Committee express their great sorrow at the sudden death of 
Maulana Shaukat Ali and place on record their deep appreciation of his invaluable 
sacrifices and service to the cause of India’s freedom. 

(5) Indian States 

The_ Working Committeo welcome the awakening of tho people of the Indian 
States in many parts of the country and consider this as a hopeful prelude to the 
larger freedom comprising the whole of India, for which the Congress has laboured. 
The Committee support the demand for civil liberty and responsible government 
under the aegis of the Rulers in the States and express their solidarity with these 
movements for freedom and self-expression. While appreciating that some Eulers 
of the States have recognised this awakening as a healthy sign of growth and are 
seeking to adjust themselves to it, in co-operation with their people, the Committeo 
regret that other Eulers have _ sought to suppress these movements by banning 
peaceful and legitimate organisations and all political activity and, in some cases, 
resorting to cruel and inhuman repression. In particular the Committee deplore the 
attempt of some Eulers to seek tho aid of the British Government in India to 
suppress their own people, and the Committee assert the right of the Congress to 
protect the people against an unwarranted use of military or police forces, lent by 
tho British authorities, for the suppression of the legitimate movement of the people 
for responsible government within the States. 

The Committee desire to draw attention afresh to tho resolution of tho Haripura 
Congress which defines Congress policy in regard to tho States. While it is the 
right and privilege of the Congres to work for the attainment of civil liberty and 
responsible government in the States, existing circumstances impose certain 
limitations of this work, and considerations of prudence prevent tho Congress from 
interfering organisationally and directly in the internal struggles of the States. This 
policy was conceived in the best interests of tho people, to enable them to develop 
self-reliance and strength. It was also intended as a measuro of the good-will of 
tho Congress towards the States and of its hope that the Rulers, of their_ own accord, 
would recognise the spirit of the times and satisfy the just aspirations of their 
people. Experience has proved the wisdom of this policy. But this was noyer 
conceived as an obligation. Tho Congress has always reserved the right, as it is its 
duty, to guide the people of the States and lend them its influence. With the great 
.awakening that is baking place among tho people of the States, there must be an 
increasing identification of the Congress with the States’ people. 

The policy laid down by the Haripura Congress, which has been so abundantly 
justified ,mnst continue to bo pursued. While, therefore, tho Working Committeo 
welcome tho movements in ths States tor tho attainment of responsible government 
they advise the people not belonging to the States concerned against taking part in 
civil disobedience and the like. Participation by such people will bring no real 
strength to the movement and may even ombarriiss tho people of_ tho States 
concerned and prevent them from developing a mass movement on which strength 
and success depend. ...... 

Tho Committee trust that all movomouts in tho States will adhere strictly to the 
fundamental Congi-ess poliey of non-violenco. 

(6) Congress Mehdersuip 

Tho Working Committeo have received reports from various parts of tho country 
to tho effect that some of tlio membership registers conbain names of fictitious 
persons or those who have not fulfilled tho qualifications tor membership. In oerbain 
instances, it is reported that groups of people have been nominally made members, 
their subscriptions having been paid by someone else. The Committee are 
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strongly of opinion that such fiotitious membership must bo ended, and all names 
that are found, after due enquiry, not to fulfil the qualifications of membership must 
be removed from the rolls. . . . , .... 

2. The Congress has prided itself in the past not only on its inspiring objeotivo 

of freedom for India’s millions but also on the parity of its methods and it is by 
adhering to these methods that it has achieved sncooss in its high_ tasks and built 
up a reputation worthy of the groat cause it served. While welcoming millions of 
our people to its membership rolls and deriving vitality and strength from the 
sympathy of scores of millions of others, the Congress has held that its efieotive- 
ness as a fighting organisation lay in the disciplined workers in its ranks and not 
merely in a large ineffectual membership. _ 

3. The Working Committee therefore are of opinion that immediate and effective 
steps must he taken to inspect and revise all membership registers, with a view to 
make them conform with reality and the rules of the Congress. The Committee 
desire and request all Provincial Congress Committees to undertake this task at an 
early date and to complete it at the latest by the 31st of March 1939 when a full 
report of the steps taken should bo presented to the office of the A. I. C. C. In 
the course of this inquiry, as errors are discovered in' the membership rolls, they 
should be immediately rectified and the names of fiotitious or unqualified per- 
sons removed. The inquiry should not interfere with the course of the various 
elections during the next three months, except in so far as corrections are made 
from time to time in the membership rolls. The General Secretary of the A. I. C. 
C. will give every assistance to the P. C. Cs in this inquiry. 

4. The Working Committee are farther of opinion that certain rules of procedure 
and constitutional changes are necessary in order to prevent the enrolment of fiotitious 
or unqualified members, to make Congress a stronger organisation of offectiva 
workers. These rules must ensure that existing qualifications, like the rule requiring 
habitual wearing of khadi, are strictly adhered to, and further qualifications aro^ laid 
down for all office-bearers and members of electivo committees in the province. 
Snob further qualifications should be as laid down in Clause 6 below, subject to the 
period of continuous mombership being varied having regard to the nature and 
functions of the committee concerned, such as, district, taluqa, thana or mandal 
committees, 

5. Every primary member will be entitled to vote at any Congress election 
only if he goes personally to the office of his primary committee, gets his name 
registered in a separate roll of voters, and obtains a voters card. Provided that in 
the case of women, people who are ill, and those who may bo absent from their 
primary area, registration may bo effected by correspondence or through some other 
person. 

6. The Working Committee recommends that Article V of the Congress Consti- 
tution be amended so that the following qualifications, in addition to the habitual 
wearing of khadi, bo laid down for those seeking election as delegates to the 
Congress, 

(i) Continuous membership of the Congress for the three years previous to the 
date for election ; provided that it shall be open to the Provincial Executive or other 
competent body to reduce this period for any particular candidate, more especially 
in individual cases for women, political prisoners, minorities and backward classes. 

(«) The candidate must have performed a prescribed task for the Congress 
daring the previous year, such task being either spinning personally by hand at 
least 5000 yards of yarn or doing some other task prescribed previously by the 
Provincial Executive. All candidates must have a certificate stating that they have 
performed this task and fulfilled this qualification. 

7. The Working Committee invite P. 0. 0. Cs. to make further suggestions for 
the amendment of the constitution or the framing of rules in order to strengthen 
and purify the Congress organisation. 


(7) Congress and Communae Organisations 

Resolved that for the purposes of Article V (c) the following organisations are 
aeclared as communal organisations 

(D The Hindu Mahasabha. 

(2) The Muslim League. 

reads: “No person who is a mombor of any elected Congress 
mittee of a communal organisation, the objeot or programme of which involves 
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political activities which are in the opinion of the "Working Committee, anti-national 
and in conflict with those of the Congress. 

(8) Eaiio 

. Since the fixation of the ratio at Is. ed. to the rupee all trade interests in India 
and public bodies have protested that this measure was against the vital economic 
interests of India and insistently demanded its revision. The Government of India 
have hitherto resisted all these attempts and last issued a communique on the 6th of 
June, 1938 declaring that it did not intend making any change in the ratio for the 
time being and in support of that declaration sought to rely merely on the 
instability and uncertainty during the period of readjustment which according to them 
was likely to cause greater loss to Indian interests than any corresponding gain from 
a change to a lower ratio. , 

Since June last, the balance of trade has turned more and more against India, 
The Committee are of opinion that the rate of exchange of Is. 6d. to the rupee has 
hit hard the agriculturists of this country by lowering the price of agricultural 
commodities and has given an undue aud unfair advantage to imports into this 
country. 

The Working Committee are satisfied that the rate of Is. 6d. cannot any longer 
be maintained on the balance of trade. During the last seven years that rate has 
been maintained by the large exports of gold which have been very injurious to 
the country. Matters have now reached a st age when the rate can only be 
maintained by a policy of contraction of currency and credit and by further depletion 
of the gold and sterling resources of India and particularly of the paper currency 
reserve. Those sterling resources have already been used up to an alarming extent 
and there is a danger to further serious depletion taking place it efforts continue to 
be made by the Government of India to maintain the present ratio. The Working 
Committee look upon such prospect with the utmost concern and anxiety. 

In view of this situation, the Working Committee have come to the conclusion 
that the best interests of the country demand that efforts to maintain the present 
exchange level should henceforth cease and urge upon the Governor-General-in- 
Council the necessity of taking immediate steps to lower the rate to Is. 4d. to the 
rupee. 

(9) Palestine 

The Working Committee have passed resolutions from time to time dealing with 
the changing situation in Palestine and sympathising with the struggle of the Arabs 
to maintain their political and national integrity. Eeports are continuously coming 
in from a variety of reliable sources of unamenable atrocities committed by the British 
Army and Police on the plea of maintaining law and order in this mandated Territory. 
The courage, determination and sacrifices made by the Arabs in this life and death 
struggle have evoked the admiration of the people of India who once more wish 
to convey to them their good wishes for complete success in the attainment of their 
objective. 

The Working Committee wish to express their condemnation of the ruthless 
policy now being pursued by British Imperialism in Palestine which must lead to 
grave consequences, and reiterate their opinion that the issue _ of the future 
government of Palestine should be left to be decided on the principle of self- 
determination. 

While sympathising with the plight of the Jews in Europe_ and elsewhere, the 
Committee deplore that in Palestine the Jews have relied on British armed forces_ to 
advance their special claims and thus aligned themselves on the side of British 
Imperialism. The Committee trust that Arabs and Jews will endeavour _ to find a 
basis for direct cooperation with a view to establishing a free demooratic State in 
Palestine with adequate protection of Jewish rights, 

(10) Independence Day 

Resolved that the anniversary of Independence Day, January 26th, be celebrated 
all over the country and the form of pledge, as taken last year, be repeated at public 
meetings. 

PLEDGE— 

“We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any other 
people, to have freedom and to enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the necessities 
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of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also that if 
any government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them_, the people have 
a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government in India has not 
only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on the exploita- 
tion of the masses, and has ruined India economically, politically, oultnrally and 
spiritually. We believe therefore that India must sever the British connection and 
attain Puma Swaraj or Complete independence, 

“We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not through 
violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long way to 
Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to these 
methods that our country will attain independence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly resolve 
to carry on non-violently the struggle for freedom till Puma Swaraj is attained.” 

(11) Repheseniatioss of Muslims in Consress Commiiiees 

The Working Committee issued the following instructions to the Provincial 
Congress Committees with regard to the representation of Muslims in Congress. 

The Working Committee having learnt that in some local committees Muslims 
are not sufficiently represented advises all committees to arrange for their adequate 
representation. This representation should be, if necessary, provided for in the 
constitution but meanwhile conventions should be established to give effect to it. 

(12) Changes in Provincial Constituiions 
Vidarhha and Sindh — 

The Committee sanctioned the changes made by the P. C. Cs of Yidarbha and 
Sindh in theii respective constitutions. 

U. P. 

The following resolution was passed : “The Working Committee approves of the 
amendments sent by U. P. P. 0. C, in its Constitution, excepting the portion 
relating to qualifications and disqualifications of Congress delegates which require 
changes in the Constitution of the Congress before they can be given effect to.” 

Nagpur — 

The Committee approved of the amendments in the Constitution of the Nagpur 
P. 0. 0. except the clause which authorises the President of the P. C. 0. to nominate 
three members to the P. C. C. The Committee was of the opinion that nomination to 
Committee was against the spirit of the Congress Constitution. 

Burma — 

In view of the special position assigned to Burma in the Congress organization 
the Constitution submitted by the Burma P, C. C. framed on the old lines when 
Burma was a province of India was not sanctioned by the Committee. The 
Committee were of the opinion that a special Constitution be made for separate 
Burma in consonance with the peculiar position that it occupies in the Congress 
organization. In the meantime the Committee assigned to Burma 20 delegates and 

3 members of the A. I. C. C. to bo elected ^according to the rules of the Constitution 

submitted by the Burma P. C. C. 

(13) Congress and Musum League 

The Committee considered Mr. Jinnah’s letter dated 9th Oct. 1938 from Karachi. 
It is the opinion of the Committee that in view of the position taken up by the 
council of the Muslim League no useful purpose will be served by prolonging the 
correspondence with the League. The President was authorised to write to Mr. 

Jinnah closing the correspondence. The following letter was written by the 

President to Mr. Jinnah : 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

The Working Committee have considered your letter of October 10, 1938 and 
regret the decision contained therein. Since the Committee do not find it possible 
to agree with the Council _ of the Muslim League as to the basis of the negotiation 
and since the Council insist that an agreement as to the basis is a sine qua non of 
any negotiations between the Congress and the League, the ATorking Committee re- 
gret that they are not in a position to do anything further in the direction of starting 
negotiations with the League with a view to arriving' at a settlement of the Hindu- 
Mushm question. 
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of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also that if 
any government deprives a people of those rights and oppresses them, the people have 
a farther right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government in India has not 
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Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to these 
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three members to the P. C. C. The Committee was of the opinion that nomination to 
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In view of the special position assigned to Burma in the Congress organization 
the Constitution submitted by the Burma P, C. C. framed on the old lines when 
Burma was a province of India was not sanctioned by the Committee. The 
Committee were of the opinion that a special Constitution be made for separate 
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The Committee considered Mr. Jinnah’s letter dated 9th Oct. 1938 from Karachi. 
It is the opinion of the Committee that in view of the position taken up by the 
council of the Muslim League no useful purpose will be served by prolonging the 
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Jiunah closing the correspondence. The following letter was written by the 
President to Mr. Jinnah : 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

The Working Committee have considered your letter of October 10, 1938 and 
regret the decision contained therein. Since the Committee do not find it possible 
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I am sorry for tlie delay in replying to your letter but I did not want to say 
anything till the Woriing Committee met and considered the matter. 

Since the previous correspondence has been published already, I am taking the 
liberty of issuing this to the press. 

(14) Fusd Created prom Excess Aelowance in Nox-Coxoeess PaormcES 
It was decided that 25 per cent of the fund created from excess allowances of 
Congress members of the Legislatures in non-Congress provinces, be spent at the 
discretion of the President of the P, 0. C. and the Leader of the Congress party 
in the Legislature, for general Congress work in the province, 

(15) Sri Paitabhi pob Ceylo}? 

There was a desire expressed by the Ceylonese Indians that some members of the 
■Working Committee should visit Ceylon for the purpose of studying the condition of 
Indians there and establishing contacts. The committee requested Sri Pattabhai to 
visit Ceylon to study the situation there and establish the necessary contacts. 

The President’s Tour 

The Congress President’s tour in the Punjab lasting from the 25th Nov. to 2nd 
Dec. evoked great popular enthusiasm. The President had a most strenuous pro- 
gramme to carry through, during the brief period. This was followed by a visit to 
' Sind where he stayed for three days. 

He was in Lucknow from the 19th to 23rd Nov. prior to his Punjab tour in 
response to an invitation to open the Hhadi and Indnslrial Exhibition. 

People assembled in their thousands to listen to the Congress President as he 
sped from place to place. All classes of people, peasants, labourers, students, in- 
telleotuals, industrialists and others joined in welcoming the President and thereby 
testifying to the extensive hold of the Congress on the country. 

The burden of the President’s speeches throughout his tour was the need for 
discipline and unity, the need for a well-knit and organised party both for winning 
India’s freedom and retaining it when it is won, and use the freedom won for putting 
through a comprehensive sooio-economio programme for raising the moral and 
material level of the country. 

Congress Ministry in Assam 

On December 8, a no-Coufidenoe motion was moved in Assam Assembly by Mr. 
jMaqbuJ Hussain Choudbury against the Congress Coalition Ministry, It was nega- 
tived by the Assembly by 54 votes to 50, one member remaining neutral. 

The no-Coniidence motion was the occasion of a full dress debate on the policy 
and programme of the Bardoloi Ministry which had assumed responsibilities of 
office barely two months ago. The oppositionists voiced their strong criticism of 
the policy so far pursued by the Ministry. The Leader of the European Group 
expressed doubts aud apprehensioos which were agitating the European 
Community in Assam in respect of the hostile attitude of the Congress party against 
their interests. Shri Gopinath Bardoloi answered these doubts and criticisms and 
expounded the policy of the Congress Party. He e.xptessed his readiness to face 
general election if the Assembly so desired. 

The Planning Committee 

The Industries Ministers’ Conference held at Delhi in October last passed a reso- 
lution appointing a Planning Committee (the personnel of which was to be announced 
later by the Congress President) with a view to undertaking preliminary work in 
connection with a comprehensivo Industrial plan for the whole of India. The 
following is the personnel of the Committee as announced by the Congress President : 

Chairman— {!) Sri Jawaharlal Nehrn. Members— i2) Sir M. 'Visvesvarayya, (3) Prof. 
Meghnad Saha, (4) Sri Purshottamdas Ibakurdas, (5) Dr. V. S. Dnbey, (6) Sri A. K. 
Shaba, (7) Sri Ambalal Sarabhai, i8) Dr. Nazir Ahamad, (9) Sri A. D. Shroff, (10) 
Prof. K. T, Shah, (11) Prof. J. C, Ghosh. 12. Sri Kumarappa, Secretary, A.I.V.I.A. 
was co-opted as a member of the Planning Committee by Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Chairman of the (Committee. 
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The first meeting of the Committee was held at Bombay on Deo. 18. It was 
inaugurated by the Congress President and presided over by Sri Jawaharlal Nehru. 

In inaugurating the conference and requesting Sri Jawaharlal Nehru to accept 
the responsibility of presiding over the deliberations of the Committee, Shri Subhas 
Chandra Bose made a survey of the special problems tvhich the Committee had to 
face and removed certain misconceptions about the place of cottage industries in the 
national planning scheme. 

Pandit Jawaharlal who made a short speech pointed out that any kind of national 
planning which was divorced from the rushing torrents of the national movement 
would lose touch with living realities. 

At the conclusion of the National Planning Committee the following official com- 
munique was issued : 

“The Planning Committee appointed two Sub-committees to report by to-morrow 
on the budget, the office and secretariat of the Committee ; the other Sub-committee 
was to draw up the questionnaire which was to bo issued to the various Provincial 
Governments, States and other public institutions concerned This questionnaire will 
be considered by the full committee on Tuesday next. The committee decided to 
authorise the Chairman to co-opt representatives of the All-India Village Industries 
Association and organised labour”. 

The National Planning Committee sat for four more days. Besides discussing 
the lines on which the work of tlie Committee should be conducted it prepared an 
elaborate questionnaire to be addressed to various Provincial Governments, Indian 
States _ and Industrial organisations. The Committee also passed the following 
resolution : 

“The Planning Committee is of opinion that the various Provincial Governments 
should create provincial and where necessary, inter-provincial river commissions for 
the regulation, development and control of various rivers and water-ways for the 
purpose of providing the following : 

■Water for agriculture and Industries, 

Hydro-electric power. 

Cheap transport. 

Prevention of erosion, silting and floods, and 

Safe-guarding the health of the people. 

The Committee was further of the opinion that the Planning Commission should 
also consider and deal with problems of the shitting of river bods. 

The Indian States 

The last few months have witnessed the growth and spread of the movement for 
responsible government in Indian States. The contrast between the unrest of today 
and the inertia of yesterday is striking. Many causes account for this rapid and 
widespread change not tho least being the Haripura Resolution on Indian States. 
This resolution, though seemingly unfriendly, has proved a Godsend. It made a 
direct appeal to the self-respect and self-reliance of the people of the States with 
results that we all witness to day. A few ontstanding examples of this great 
awakening are given here, 

KASHMIR 

A land deservedly famous for its natural wealth and beauty is politically one of 
the most backward and materially one of the poorest of the Indian States. An 
illiterate, half-starved peasantry forms a considerable section of the population. 
Until recently they suffered patiently the burdens that a top-heavy administration 
placed upon them. But for some time now there has been a stir and awakening 
among them. A movement is afoot for tho demooratisation of the administration and 
the establishment of representative institntions. 

The movement was at first led and condneted exclusively by the members of one 
community, namely Muslims, constitutiog as they do the ‘bulk of tho population ; but 
now the base of the movement has been broadened and Hudus and Muslims are 
working together for the common cause. There is repression of this movement and 
repression it grows by what it feeds on. Arrests, fines, searches 
and lathi charges are regular features of this repression. The policy of arrests has 
Its limitations. Tho jails even if they are emptied of non-politicals have j but limited 
accommodation. There is therefore inoreasiag* resort to the policy of fines and such 
other forms of repression. It is not uncommon for the sings of youngmen to be 
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The last few months have witnessed tho growth and spread of tho movement for 
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Tho movement was at first led and conduclod exclusively by tho members of one 
community, namely Muslims, constituting as they do tho -balk of tho population ; but 
now the base of the movement has been broadened and Undtis and Muslims aro 
working logotber for tho common cause. There is repression of this movement and 
ns IB the way of repression it grows by what it feeds on. Arresm, fines, eearches 
/‘'■‘I regular features of Uiis repression. The policy of nrresLs has 
R G'oy are emptied of non-politicals have hut limiloi 
® increasing- resort to tho policy of fines and such 

other forms of repression. It is not uncommon for tho sings of youngraon to bo 
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visited on tlieir fathers, uncles and other relations and in the absence of these 
on their neighbours. 

It will be news to many that several parts of Kashmir are in a state of martial 
law since 1931. A Notification was promulgated in 1931 to meet an emergency. It 
was withdrawn when the emergency ceased. But it was again promulgated on Jane 
1, 1933 to meet another emergency which is still supposed to continue. Obviously the 
word emergency has reference to the popular upheaval in the States threatening 
existing privileges. To have an idea of thia repressive and drastic notification some 
of its provisions may be quoted here. 

Section S of the Notification ; (1) A competent authority (all military State 

officers, District Magistrates of Jammu and Kashmir and all police officers of and 
above the rank of sub- inspectors) may arrest without warrant any person against 
whom a reasonable suspicion exists that he has promoted or assisted to promote or 
intends to promote disaffection against the authority of Government or that he 
has acted or intends to act in a manner prejudicial to the restoration or maintenance 
of law and order. 

(2) In making such arrests a competent authority may use any moans that 
may be necessary. 

(3) A competent authority making such arrests shall forthwith commit any 
person so arrested to jail in Srinagar. Provided that no person shall be detained in 
custody under this section for a period exceeding one month. 

Section 4 : Power to control turbulent persons : (1) A competent authority if 
satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for believing that any person has promoted 
or assisted to promote or intends to promote or intends to assist any disaffected 
person, or has otherwise acted or intends to act in a manner prejudicial to the 
restoration or maintenance of law and order, may by order in writing, direct 
that such person 

(a) Shall not enter reside or remain in any area specified in the order. 

(h) Shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order. 

(o) Shall remove himself from and shall not return to any area specified in the 
order or 

(d) Shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts or take such 
order with property in his possession or under his control as may be specified in the 
order. 

(2) An order made under Sub-section 1 shall not remain in force for more than 
one month from the making thereof. 

(3) An order made under sub-section shall be served on the person to whom it 
relates in the manner provided in the code for service of summons. 

Section 7 of the Notification ; 1. Power to take possession of immovable property. 
"Whore in the opinion ol a compoteut authority such action is expedient in the 
furtheranco of any operation being carried out by any military forces or the police, 
for the restoration or the maintenance of the law and order or the protection of 
property, such competent authority may after recording an order in writing and stating 
his reasons ; — 

(a) Take possession of any land and construct military works including roads 
thereon, remove any trees, hedges and crops Ihereform. 

(b) Take possession of any land or building together with any properly thereon 
whether movable or immovable including worts for the supply of elncfrioity or water 
and any source of water supply, 

(c) Take such steps as may bo expedient for placing any lands, buildings or struo- 
turos in a state of defence. 

(d) Cause any buildings, structures, trees, hedges, crops or other property of any 
kind to bo destroyed or removed and 

(o) Do any other not involving interforcnco with the private rights in property. 

2. If, in tho opinion of a competent authority any land or building can bo utilised 
as quarters or oQicos for public servants or for tho acoommodation of troops, police 
or prisoners tho competent authority may. by order in writing, require tho ocoupior or 
other person in charge of tho land or building to place it at tho disposal of tho 
Government at such times as may bo specified in the order together with the whole 
or other things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

Section IS : Power to control telegraphs. A competent authority mav control tho 
operation of any state telegraph or telephone offico or station in any part of tho area 

39 
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for which he is appointed and in particnlar may intercept any telegraphic or telephonic 
message, in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may prohibit 
its further transmission. 

Potcer to enforce orders. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an 
order made, direction given or condition prescribed in accordance with the provisions 
of this notification or of the rnles made thereunder the authority which made ttio 
order gave the direction or prescribed the condition may take or cause to bo taken 
such action as it thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

Penalty for disobeying order under Section 4 or Section 9. Whoever disobeys or 
neglects to comply with any order made or direction given in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 4 or Section 9 shall be punishable with imprisonment which 
may extend to three years or with flogging not exceeding 30 stripes or fine extending 
to Rs. 1,000. 

Orissa States : — 

The repression that is going on in Dhonkanal, Talohar and some other States of 
Orissa is of the most savage and ferocious description. It is incredible the way the 
machinery of repression is being worked in those small States and oqnally incredible 
also the way the people, the half-starved, illiterate and superstitions peasants are 
standing up to this repression. Praja Mandals are formed in these States which have 
for their objectives the removal of the burdens that are crushing the peasantry and 
other classes, and the establishment of responsible government. These oojectives are a 
manifest threat to the established privileges of the ruling class. The latter are there- 
fore nnablo to see the signs of the times or tho essential rightness and jostice of the 
peoples' struggle. Tho voluntary suffering of the innocent may ultimately help tho 
rulers to see this. But for tho present the ambit of repression is growing wider and 
there is no knowing when it will end. News of arrests, beating, torture of every 
description, destruction of property, confiscation of crops, lathi and elephant charges, 
firing and the like teach us in an unending stream. The armed police surround tho 
villages and let loose a reign of terror. Nothing is safe— men, women, children, 
properly, honour, decency, and everything that humans value. All this goes on but 
the princes and tho paramount power go their accustomed way. British troops aro 
sent to bring sense to tho awakened people. The terror stricken peasantry is emigrat- 
ing to British Indian territories. 

Eyderabad ; — 

Hyderabad is about tho wealthiest and most powerful among tho Indian States, but 
it is terribly backward in the matter of civil liberties and elementary popular rights. 
Unlike Kashmir, Hindus form tlio bulk of tho population and it is thoreforo iintiirnl 
that any movement that may bo initiated for scouring civil liberties and tho establish- 
ment of representative institutions in the State, should have among its supporters, fur 
more Hindus than Muslims. Tho Hyderabad Stato Congress which is in tho main 
conducting tho struggle is absolutely non-Communal in its conception and tho way 
the stingglo is being conducted lends no colour to tho charge brought against it, by 
tho authorities, that it is a communal organisation. Yet the anthorilies seek to sup- 
press its activities on the plea of communalism. It would appear that tho Hyderabad 
administration like Kashmir is so thoroughly nationalist in outlook that it would not 
tolerate communalism in any shape or form I However this pretext of communalism 
under which tho Stato Congress is sought to bo suppressed deceives no body. 


Tho Hyderabad Administration imposed a ban on tho formation of Congress on 
Sep. 7. This was resisted by a formal campaign of civil disobedience in which many 
leaders and workers were arrested. To further meet tho situation a Public Safely 
Regulation was promulgated. Under it many have been interned and many exlerned. 


Regulation was promulgated. Under it many have been interned and many exlerned. 
Twenty-one newspapers havo been prohibited entry into tho Stato. A Book “What I 
saw in Hyderabad" has been proscribed. 

The agitation is drawing within its ambit all classes of people, intellectuals and 
masses alike. More and more people aro offering themselves for arrest 

It may bo noted in passing that the Hyderabad Residency Order Extraordinary 
issued on Nov. 23 publishes a notification bringing into operation tho Indian BUitos 
irotcction Act II of 1934 in tho British Administered areas of Hyderabad. 

Besides the Hyderabad Stato there aro other organisations also which carry on 


„r- , ' - Ugimuon uy mo titaio uongress ana otiicr 

organisations which are mainly communal In their inspiration and oulloot create n delicate 
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situation for the Congress. Under the advice of Gandhiji and other Congress 
leaders the State Congress has suspended their satyagrah in order to make their 
position absolutely clear and also to give an opportunity to the Government of the 
Nizam to review the situation. 

“The decisive cause” says the "Working Committee of the Hyderabad States 
Congress in the course of a press statement “for the suspension of Satyagraha has 
been the advice given by Mahatmaji, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other Congress 
leaders, that in order to make our position absolutely clear, it was essential that we 
should suspend civil disobedience. They say that suspension would give the Govern- 
ment of the Nizam an opportunity to review the situation. We could not disregard 
the advice of the leaders whose sympathy and support are always a valuable asset 
in the conduct of the struggle for Swaraj within the State. 

“We suspend civil disobedience in the hope that it will not need to be revived. 
But whether it will have to be revived and it so when will depend wholly upon the 
State authorities. It is not without a wrench that wo are suspending the struggle 
when more than 403 of our comrades are undergoing imprisonments varying from 2 
months to three and half years. 

“We hope that the Government of the Nizam will recognise the wholly peaceful 
and loyal motive underlying the suspension. We hope that they will release the 
civil disobedience prisoners and lift the ban of the States Congress and its activities 
and pave the way to the inauguration of a scheme of responsible government consis- 
tently with reasonable safeguards for the rights of the minorities. 

“No one should run away with the idea that suspension of civil disobedience is 
suspension of the movement for responsible government.” 

Rajkot : — 

The struggle in Rajkot, an important State in Gnjrat, is assuming an epio 
character. The struggle has attracted widespread attention throughout the whole of 
British as well as Indian India. It is, as elsewhere, a struggle between irresponsible 
autocracy buttressed by British authority on the one hand and the forces of 
progress and popular awakening on the other. Its outcome bids fair to have a 
decisive influence on the course of events not merely in Rajkot bat in all other 
States. The struggle has a pronounced economic aspect. The State holds 
monopolies for many articles of daily use such as matches, grain etc, which press 
heavily on the poor people. 

Lathi charges, arrests, banning of meetings and processions are the usual 
weapons used for suppressing the popular movement. Half a dozen British 
Indian, Gujrati Journals have been banned entry into the State. Batches of 
volunteers sent from Bombay wore arrested immediately on thoir arrival in the 
State. Shri Balvantrai Mehta, the General Secretary of the All India States 
Peoples Conferonoe, is among those arrested. Miss Manibon Patel, daughter of 
Burdar "Vallabhbhai Patel, who participated in the struggle, to holp her sisters 
in Rajkot has boon arrested. Mridula Sarabhai who through her mother belongs to 
Rajkot took Sri Maniben Patel's place in the straggle. She too was clapped in jail. 

As though . to prove the growing strength of the popular movement the State 
administration have now issued a communique declaring the Rajkot Praja Parishad 
unlawful. With the issuing of this notification the struggle has entered upon a 
moro intensive and a more critical phase. 

Within a few days of the promulgation of this notification_ came a call from 
the Tliakoro Sahib of Rajkot to Sri Vallabhbhai Patol in Bombay for an 
interview. On Doc. 26th was announced an agroemont between Sardar Patel and 
the Thakur Sahib which brought to a successful end tho brave struggle of tho 
people of Rajkot. It was a triumph not only for them but for the people of 
tho States in general. Once again tho non-violont method of struggle for tho 
redress of political wrongs stands vindicated. Tho agreement arrived at after a 
prolonged discussion of eight hours between tho Thakoro Sahib and Sri 
Vatlabhbhai is as follows : — 

After having observed tho growth of popular feeling and the regrettable 
sufferings of our people during the last tew months for the redress of what they 
have considered to bo their grievances and after having discussed the whole 
situation with tho Council and Vallabhbhai Patel we aro convinced that tho 
present struggle and sufferings should end immediately. 
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We have decided to appoiat a committee of ten gentlemen who should be 
subieots or servants “^f onr State, three of whom will be State Officers and seven 
subjects of our States, whose names will ha declared hereafter. 

The President of the Committee will be a person appointed by His Highness. 

This Committee shall draw up, by the end of January, after proper investigations 
a report to us recommending a scheme of reforms so as to give the widest 
possible powers to onr people consistently with our obligations to the Paramount 
Power and with our prerogative as a Ruling Chief. 

It is our desire that onr Privy Purse shall henceforth be regulated in the manner 
laid down in the circular of Chamber of Princes. 

We desire furthermore to assure our people that we have intended to_ consider 
and give effect to the scheme that may be referred to us by the said Committee. 

It being un derstood that all unconstitutional agitation shall immediately cease 
as a necessary prelude to restore peace and goodwill, wo hereby grant full 
amnesty and release all political prisoners, remit all fines and withdraw all 
repressive measures. 

The papers reported that Sri P. Cadel, the Dewan who was responsible for 
much of the repression at Rajkot was asked by the Thakur Sahib to relinquish his 
charge of Dewanship. He is reported to have insisted on continuing upto the 
end of March, 1939, the period for which his contract with the State lasts. He is 
also reported to have made representation in this behalf to the Viceroy. The 
latest press reports however announce that he is leaving the State on the 4th 
January, 1939. 

THE MEWAR STATE { UDAIPUR ) 

Is one of the premier States in Rajputaua, Wrapped up in madieval slumber it 
too is showing signs of awakening. More than 100_ persons have been arrested 
for being political suspects or members of the Mewar Praja Mandal declared unlawful 
by the State Administration. Nathedwara, a place of pilgrimage in the Mewar Slate, 
was the scene of a cruel lathi charge on an innocent assembly of a few hundred 
people who had gathered together to register a protest against the repressive 
policy of the State. 

We have news of arrests, esternments, bans, searches and the like from a number 
of other States also. Travanoore is far from quiet. Baroda, Indore, Cochin, Patiala 
etc. are all having their share of popular awakening and its inevitable concomitant 
repression by the State authorities. 


Arrests and Searches Etc. 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, ostern- 
ments, searches, gagging orders and the like compiled from the daily press and the 
bulletins of the Civil Liberties Union. 


PUNJAB:— 

Mr. Krishna, a Congress worker of Alohar, was arrested under Section 124 A for 
making alleged seditions speech at Dhubwali. 

Ujagar Singh Bhora, Vice President of Rajkot Congress Committee was sentenced 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonment under Section 124 A for an alleged seditious 
speech delivered during the Rajkot Municipal elections. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan Ambalvi was sentenced to sis months’ imprisonment for 
a speech delivered during the last Municipal elections. 

An order was served on Mr. Chaman Lai Azad, a prominent Socialist, under 
Section 3 of the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1905 directing him to 
reside within the revenue limits of Batala and not to take part in any political 
activities. 

Thirty-two Congressmen of village Shanker have been arrested under Section 107 
Cr. P. C. on_ orders issued by the District Magistrate, Ludhiana. 

Chaudbari Sher Jang has been extorned. An order under Sections 103 Cr. P. 0. 
has been served on Dr. Bhag Singh asking him to show cause why soenrity of 
Es. 5,000 should not be demanded from him. It is in connection with a seditious 
speech at Thathia. 


Thakur Veniyam Singh, a Congress worker of Una has been arrested. 

workers of Moga Tahsil including Sardar Baohan Singh, Shri Kohar 
Rnoiil’a Q- ‘ 1 ?“'° j Singh, Bardar Hardit Singh, Sindhu, Thakar 

'jovinn bingh, and General Secretary of the Kisan Committee, Moga have been 
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wrvcfl with ordoro under Section 3 of tlio Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act 
intorping them in their village and prohibiting them from tahing any part in 
political activities. 

Bhai Naini Singh who had recently returned from Argentina wrs arrested and 
dclainod nt Lahore fort. 

S.ardar Ishar Singh Mnjbail, Hon. Secretary of the Sihh National College, Lahore 
is being prosconlod nndor Section 5 of the 'Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act 
for alleged disobedience of the internment order. 

Hostriclions have been pi.aood on tho movoracnt.s of Batukesliwar Balt wlio was 
released from Patna jail on Soplombnr 0. Ilis entry into Bengal, Delhi and tho 
Punjab has boon banned by tho respeotivo Governments. 

Snrd.ar Gurcharan Singh, E-Iitor, “Ivirti Ijoliar”, Meerut, and .logiodcr Singli 
.Sli.anl wejro sentenced to six months' and ono -yc-ar's rigorous imprisonment caoli for 
inciting Kisan .Tathas to dofy rostr.aint orders under Section 141. 

S.ardnrs Gurdit Singh Kainwal, B.abii Do.s3r Singh, Mossa Singh .and Bandar 
Singh woro ai.so sentenced by tho samo court to six months’ rigorous iraprisonraont 
cncii for a similar offence of alleged inoiting speeches. 

.Mr, Yog Raj, Goneral Secretary, District Kisan Committee, Lahore, was sentenced 
to one year’s rigorous imprisonm'ont under Section 177 lor inciting a Jatlia to 
defy Section 114. 

S.ardar Hardan Singli who roturnod from tho United Stales of America a year 
ago lias been, it is reported, inlornod in his village Bandala. 

Twonly-two socialists including some prominent men aro being proscouted on 
charges of rioting nt a public meeting hold last Septombor to protest against Ifio 
anli-Roornitmont Bill. 


Sardar Kartnr Singli, Secretary, District Kisan CommitlcCj Lalioro was arre.slcd on 
September 22 while addressing a Kis.an Political Conforonoo in a nearby village. 

Sardar Jalwanl Singli, Kisan Lender has been served with a notice tinder the 
Pmijab Criminal Law Amendment Act interning liim in tho revonno iimif.s 
of Ids villago. 

Knndan Singii, a pc.asant worker of a villago near Lahore has been arrested for 
alleged npprclionsion of liio broach of tho peace. 

Sardar .Togondar Sinuh and Sardar llaxara Singli, both ^ kiMn Ic.aders have licen 
.sentenced to .si.x months' rigorous imprisonment under Section 117 I. P. C. for 
inciting the kisan marchers to dofy tho orders under Section 111. 

Eaily Seplemhor Lalioro Polico r.aidel tho house of Ciiaudhury Kahm.at Ullah, 
rro'-iidefit of tho District Kis.an Committee. 

The Polico on Seplemitor 18 searched tho house of Mr. Kali Cbaran Sarm.a, a 
former Secretary of the City Congress Committee, Ludhiana. 

Tho booklet "Dtiklii Dunia” by Karlar Singh b.as been proscribed under the India 
Press (Kmergoncy Powers) Act. i93l Section. 4 (1) 

Issues No.s. 24,25,27 and 29 of "Kirti Lobar", published in Meerut too Ii.avo 
Icon proscribed. 


Sard.ar Naina i?ingh, a political worker, on bis rcle.aso from the Lationi Tort 
where he bad been detained for the l.ast two montlis under tlio Punjati Crirninai Law 
.\mondraenl Act, liiV! teen interned in his villa.ae in Kapurtliai.a St.ito, .'fr. S'ngii 
TC-aMitiy retitrnisi from Argentin.a after a stay of about seven years. 

Sixteen persons of the villa.ae Laroy.a fPiinjal') including 8 C'>ngrcssmcn stao 1 
tb.arci-.! under B>'ction 107 Cr. !’. C. rociirity proce.’^lines. 

Mr. niiagat Binuti Bilga, Ocner.il Becrotary, .luUandnr District Cancr*']'; Ountnittee 
has tieoi) served witli an intornmenl orJ-er under S-'otion 3 of the Punjab (.’riram.al 
Law Anieudmeni Act, reatricting his movernent.a to the limits of his viitaM far a 
petiel nt one vc.ar. 

Amritcar DeUriet Magistrate convicLl .and nenter.c-c! Siniar Irh.ar Sin,:!i Mii'iai! 


to nix tuonl'm liiinpie iruprii 


onm'nt for defiance of retrict.-cu order. 


Uviw.ant Binjfh Dnkhia, OeneTa! S-’crctary, I); 


trkt 


Cingre's Cernmitt'c. !! --’ii- 

r.rpur, has K'en n’rv.'l with an internm-nt ordler unK'r Seetion 3 of the P.anjati 
Criminal Law Amen d.meat Act. r.-Vin.T him to tem-aLu fer one year within the 

‘ sl.a’i 


lini'e 


of l i'i native viliage, lUir.aha’.am. 

Tiie r--'hee .'-.a' r rved an intornmea 
forca’i't wori'!'.' of tho Pirnj.a’’, rv 
of bin viii.a-". 


t erd-er ca Comrade 


crv,:., ,, Cl--). 


3 p: 


ricfin.T hii cn3T..‘m:st,5 to th'- rer.mt:-' iim : = 
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Thirteen people were arrested in connection with the picketing of the Hindi 
Bbawan Press at Lahore, 

An advance security of Es. 1,000 has been demanded by tho District Magistrate, 
Lahore, for the publication of a daily called “Sacha Dhadora” tho declaration for 
which was filed by Mr. H. S Dord. 

Mr. Narayan Siogh of Chak Sikandar in Amritsar District is reported to bo under 
arrest under Section 124-A I. P. C. in connection with his alleged seditious speeches 
at Chhina and Jonse in May last on the Fetehwal incident. 

Fifteen congress workers of Tulamba, Mnltan, have been arrested under Sections 
170-151. The charge against them is that they compelled sweepers to strike and 
picket the school. 

Seven prominent congressmen including tho President of tho Multan District 
Congress Committee who addressed the fr.amers of a private farm have been 
arrested on charge under Section 326-148 and challenged before tho first class 
Magistrate, Khanewal. 

Seventeen volunteers of the Press Workers’ Union, Lahore, were convicted on 
November 19 and ordered to furnish security of Rs. 500 each to keep peace for 
six months or to undergo imprisonment for 6 months. 

An order forfeiting the security of Es. 1,000 of the Nami Press, Lahore, was 
served by the Punjab Government on November 26 on Mr. Parmanand, Keeper of 
tho Press. Action was taken for publishing au article in connection with tho 
arrest of Mr. Santam, Pleader of tho Nabha State in the “Malva", a newspaper 
published from Moga and printed in tho Nami Press. 

BENGAL 

Mr. Altaf Eahman is being prosecuted for sedition in connection with_ a 
speech delivered at a labour meeting on July 6 nndor tho auspices of tho Indian 
Seamens Union, Calcutta. 

Altaf Rahman was sentenced to two months’ rigorous imprisonment on a phargo 
of sedition by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, in connection with his 
speech delivered at a public meeting hold in Willingdon Square on July 6. 

Under tho orders of tho Government of Bengal, tho special branch of Calcutta 
Police prosecuted Abnl Kamil and Fahimuddin Ahmad, Editor and Publisher ros- 
pootivoly of “Istnqlal,’ an Urdu daily of Calcutta under Section 153- A 1. P. 0. 
(Promoting class hatred). 

Police Magistrate, Sealdah (Bengal), sentenced Mr. Narcndranath Ghoso to ono 
year’s rigorous imprisonment for violating Governmout order esterning him from tho 
Presidency area. 

On police reports, that there is apprehension of a breach of tho peace in connection 
with demonstration for tho observance of the 23rd as a day of cessation of all work, 
tho Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, issued restraint order under Section 144. 
Similar orders were also served on eighteen labour leaders. 

Tho strike among tho workers of motor buses in Howrah has boon continuing for 
tho last 10 days. So far 21 havo been arrested in this connection. 

In Howrah and Bally orders nudor Section 144 Cr. P. C., banning open air meetings 
and demonstrations of any sort h.avo boon p.asscd. 

Tho Government of Bengal by a gazottco notification declared forfeited all copies of 
tho issues for December 1936 and March 1938 of tho monthly magazine in Gujarati 
called “Azad Daman”. 

Tho same gazettoe also announces tho forfeiture to his Majesty of all copies 
of a Bong,ali booklet, entitled, “November Viplavo Amader Kartavya” (tho November 
revolution and our duty), by Bharat Eay. 

Mr. Dharilri Gangufi, President of the North Calcutta Students Loaguo and a 
member of tho Working Committee of tho Bengal Provincial Students Fodoratiou 
was arrested on November 15 in Calcutta on a warrant issued by tlio Aliporo 
Magistrate under Section 124-A. 

Gyani Mohar Singh was sentenced on November 14 by the Aliporo Magistrate 
to one year's rigorous imprisonment. 

Notices under Sections 107 and 117 Cr. P. O. were served on tho Secretary, 
"^•itta Jamadars Samiti and President of tho Testilo Workers Union and several 
other workers asking them to show cause why they should not bo ordered to oxecuto 
®'^®^'ty bonds to keep the peace for ono year, 

V ° impormnt members of tho Shellac Factory Workers Union, Cossiporo 
nave been arrested inside tho mill in connection with a stay-in-strike. 
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Section 144 has boon dcolaroil in Sanhrail and Sibporo, Howrah, following a moating 
of tho iabourors on Soptombor 10. 

Tho Police Snporintondont, Chiftagong has issued an order jirohibiting for three 
montlis all political processions without license within tho municipal arex 

Police made a lathi ohavgo in the Badrnchak colliery on September 27 when an 
attempt was made to provent black logs from going underground. Eight of tho leaders 
were arrested. Section 144 has been promulgated prohibiting assembly of more than 
five jiorsons. 

Fonrty.four workers havo been taken into custody during tho first week of October 
on charge of wrongful restraint and riotous conduct in Burra Bazar, Calcutta. 
Trouble has been browing among them in connection with their grievances as regards 
w.agcs and work on Sundays and holidays. 

The Police raided on Sojitombor 10 tho house of Dr. R. IC. S.anyal of Natoro. 
Nothing incriminating wxs found. 

By a notification issued on Septorabor 14 tho Oovornraont declares forfeited all 
copies of tho “Political Prisoner Number” of tho ‘Kesari’. a Calcutta weekly. 

The Oovernraont havo demanded a security of Rs, 2,000 under tho Indian pjoss 
(Emorgoncy Powers) Act from ‘Kesari’ for pubiishing tho special number on Political 
Prisoners. Tho paper is reported to havo suspended publication. 

liyDERABAD-.- 

Tlio bail on tho Hyderabad State Congress was imposed on September 7. Five 
le.aders wore iraraediately arrested and nine of their successors nominated from time 
to time have all been arrested under the Public Safety Regulation, rocoiilly proraul- 
g.atcd as an emorgoncy measure. Pandit Narondotji lias been intornoJ at Mannanoro 
and a number of persons oxtornod. A book entitled “What I saw in IfydorabaJ” 
by Pandit V. Sastri has boon prosoribed. Twenty-one newspapers have been prohi- 
bited entry into the State. 

On November 17 Mr. N. K. Rao, eighth dictator and some others were arrested 
and on the next day his three organising Bcccctarics were taken into custody. Mr. 
Godao and eievcu others win arrived from Poona on tho 19th were arrested when 
they refused to return. On November. 21, Mr. .Maiicidhochand Plinde, leader and 
Ihnsj others were arrested. On November ‘23, Messrs Digambar Rao, lawyer, S. g. 
Sharmn, R. Candnred, K. Bairnj were taken into custody by the Hyderabad City 
Police for ntlcmpiing to organtso a public meeting in connection with the All 
Hyderabad Day. On November, 21 at Bhongir seven persons were arrested. Mr. 
K. Nandiipukar, Srimanlu and Murlidhnr have been awarded one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment under the Public Safety Regulation. The same punishment have 
hern awarded to Mr. L N. Ri-dly. Twenty-five passive resistors were convicted 
and scnte.nccd on November 28 to varying terms under the Public Safety Regulation. 
Four volunteers wore taken into custody on the 29th in Osmanabad District for 
taking out a procession. 

The Hyderabad Residency Order Extraordinary Fsued on November 23 piiblisbes 
a notification bringing into operation the Indian States (Protection) Act 11 of 193-1 
in llio llritish Administered Areas of If ydcr.abad . 

COCHIN 

Mr. George Chadayamuri nnd Mr. P. S. Mnnibiidiri, two prominent labour 
leaders, were' nrrcsttd at Ambatlur in connection with a speech which it Is alleg.M 
was calculated to incite cla-'s hatred. 

RAJKOT ....... 

The fight for frcctlom in Rajkot continues with the defiance of prohibitory ordenj 
followed by lathi charges and arrests. Tho second batch of Bombay volunteers 
were nrrt'-tcd on November 15 immediately on their arrival. Mr. Trivedi nnd few 
other leaders who trial to cater Mavdi village, were injured in a I.athi ch.arge. Mr. 
Dliobar, President of the Rajkot Prnja Patishnd has been sentenced to six months' 
irapri‘’Oiimrnt, Mr. U. Do'hi, Mr. V. I’annnchand nnd seven other volunteers were 
arA'sted nnd sentencetl to three months' imprisonment and a fine of Ri. lOJ. Tlic 
inuMrtntion of banned newspapers in Ita|S.o!, Jotalsar, Jamnaf^r and Morvi railway 
limits has b^cn prohibited liy the rt-iident for a term of two mo-nths under ycetion 
(1) 3 of the Indian States prerentioa of Import.ation of Obj'.'ctionablc DociimcnSs 
Itnles ’Tli'-re was a serious lathi charge on Novemb-;r IS at Kanke; rilUi',-. 
Another batch of Bombay Volunteers was nrrc»tcd on NoTcmS'-r 2.’. Among the 
arrest'a! is included Mr. Balvantral Meht.a, (Jcneral tiecrctary of the All India tetatci 
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Peoples Conference who led the batch. Messrs Shah and K. Bodani, Pleaders of 
Rajkot were convicted and sentenced on November 26 to three months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs. 300. On November 27 Mr. Jagjiram Mehta, a member of the 
"Working Committee of the Kathiwat Political Conference was arrested while 
addressing a public meeting along with J. Baxi, Advocate and B. Shubla. About 
eighty arrests were reported from the village on November 28. Sri Maniben Patel 
and Mredulla Sarabhai was arrested; 

TRAVANGOBE 

(1) Mr. V. T. Abraham, Vakil, Qailon was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs. 1,000 (2) Messrs. M. G. Kosbi. P. G. Varghese, members of the 
Quilon Bar, M. K. E. Ebrahim Kutty, Editor, “Aryakeralan”, K. Sukumaran, Editor, 
“Kaumudi” and K. S. Tbangal were sentenced to 14 months’ rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of Ks. 1,500 each. (3) Mr. A. Sankaran Pillai was arrested and his house 
searched on September 17. Nothing incriminating was found. (4) Mr. 0. Damodaran 
Nair along with 22 others were ordered to enter into a bond for Rs. 500 and also to 
furnish two solvent sureties for like amount for preserving public peace for a period 
of one year, in default to undergo simple imprisonment for one year. (5) Messrs M. 
P. Mathai Muthalali, M. E. Nilkantan, Vakil, and P. V. Thomas were sentenced under 
the new Criminal Law Amendment Regulation to undergo 18 months’ rigorous impri- 
sonment and a fine of Rs. 1,500 each. (G) Mr. A. Sankaran Pillai, Advocate, was 
sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine. (7) Messrs. R. 
Vasudevan Pillai, third State Congress President, M. N. Paramaswaran Pillay, M. L. 0. 
and B. Gopalan Pillai were sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 
1,000 fine. (8) Mr. K. N. Kunhufcrfslinan Pillai, Advocate, was awarded six months’ 
simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500. 

The following newspapers have boon banned entry into the State The 
“Dispam” of Ernakulam, “Prakasam” of Cochin, “Qomathi” of Triohur and 
“Malayala Manorama" now published from Kostayam. 

Miss Anne Mascarene, member of the Working Committeo of the Travanoore 
State Congress, has been arrested on a charge of sedition in connection with a 
speech delivered at Chairayjnkal. 

Mr. P. N. Krishna Pillai, M. L. C., President of the Travanoore Coir Factory 
Workers Union, was arrested under Section 90 Cr. P. C. 

The term of the ban on labour meetings and demonstrations has been ■ 
extended by one month in Ambalapuzha Taluk. 
dee NK ANAL STATE 

The local Praja Mandal has been declared an unlawful body. Mr. Haremohan 
Patnaik, President of the Mandal was arrested on September 23 for sedition. In 
a police firing to disperse a crowd four are reported to have been killed and 100 
injured. 

For the seventh time Dhenkanal police opened fire on an unarmed crowd and 
killed according to Government version two. The toll taken on a conservative estimate 
exceeds twenty. According to a bulletin issued by the State People’s Conference 
more than 200 are in jail after the release of some of the politicals on the Ruler’s 
Birthday. 

TALC HAB STATE 

Criminal Law Amendment Acts have been promulgated in the State from September 
16 last, Talohar Praja Mandal ajd its branches have been declared unlawful. 

INDORE STATE:— 

Deportation orders were served, it is reported, by the Inspector General of Police 
on throe of the political workers— Messrs. Lai Singh Yadava, Kusum Kant Jain and 
Kanahaiyalal Vaidya. Agitation has been going on in the State against the Public 
Meetings Prevention Act and Mr. Vaidya has been reported for attempting to organise 
public meetings. 


SABODA STATE 

The Lavat peasant fight for civil liberties is passing through a critical phase. 
All publto ineotings are banned in the area and the entry of peasant workers 
has been prohibited by putting up a police cordon round Lavat. The place is a 
vast prison camp. The Secretary of the Gujrat Kisan Sabha, Mr. P. M. Pangarkar, 

A^i ^ seutenood to two- months’ 

imprisonment. A lathi charge by the police on the peasants is also reported. 


I 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

20th. Session — Nagpur — 28th. December 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The 20th. Session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha was held at Nagpur on the 
28th. December 1938 under the presidency of Sj. Vinayak Damodar Savarkar. 
The Chairman of the Keception Committee, Mr, M. O. Clntnavis in the course of 
his welcome address said 

This is the 20th Session of our All India Hindu Sabha which organization has grown 
up from a small beginning under the able leadeiship of All India Leaders like Pandit 
JIalviyajee, Bhai Parraanand, Dr, Munje & now the brillionl star— like personality of 
Barrister Savarkar who has shouldered the burden of the Hindu Sabha and by his 
extensive tours throngliout the length and breadth of India has regenerated the Hindu 
Society and instilled life and energy into our efforts. 

Up till very late period the Hindu Mahasabha as will be seen from its resolutions 
satisfied itself with the religious and social side of its subject laying stress on Shuddi 
and Sanghatan and removal of untouchability and when occasion arose criticising the 
communal award. So far in almost every session though we were proclaiming that 
the Hindus do not want Hindu Eaj in defiance of the rights of other sister commu- 
nities and passing resolutions condemning riots and in the same breath wishing to 
promote good feeiings with agressors, we now have to come to the conclusion and have 
openly to say and retaliate that Hindusthan is not only for Mahomedans but mainly 
for Hindus, that if the Mohomedans non-cooperate, tlie Hindus single-handed will 
contend with both the rulers and Mohomedans for establishing their just rights which 
at present they feel have been snatched from them and are trampled under foot, that 
they will do every thing whatever lies in their power to show their resentment against 
the Congress itself for their cooing spirit, defeatist mentality, cringing attitude which 
make them run after mohemedan leaders and bend their knees before them in sub- 
mission and accept their high-handed demands and forego our rights at each discus- 
sion, tension, friction, or scene created, and we feel that the Congress has not right to 
stand on behalf of the Hindus and bargain our rights to a third party without con- 
sulting us. "We also feel that the Hindus must be strong enough to resist every 
aggression by any other community who on some excuse or the other create distur- 
bances, commit atrocities on the Hindus, despise them, show contempt for them and 
their religious observances and generally regard them as their inferiors or enemies fit 
only for conversion or annihilation. 

We have before us the very pitiable example in Kashmir of the whole community 
of Hindus of not less than 95 p.c. of the old Hindus turned into Mohomedans and 
only 6 p.c. of these now remain unconverted. Wiil any one think that this 5 p.c. 
represent the great vedio religion and what guarantee is there that we outside 
Kashmir may not meet with similar fate in years ahead. Similarly think of once 
Aryan lands of Persia, Afganisthan, N. W. F. P., Punjab, Sind and even Oujrath 
where in the former almost the whole and in the latter majority of them have been 
converted and our friends have become our rivals. Are we to live for ever under 
the protection of the British bayonets even in times of smallest disturbances of public 
peace and with what face can we say that we can govern ourselves and maintain 
Swarajya ? Let us, therefore, depend upon ourselves, be self-reliant, possess self- 
respect and let us strive to gain respect from others which cannot be done without 
real inherent merits. We have before ns a vast programme as will be seen from 
the number of resolutions coming up in this session all directed towards the 
elevation of this Bharat Samaj. 

The whole history of the two communities in India and none the less the ultra- 
tolerant efforts of our leaders at reconciliation resulting in complete failure, their 
respective philosophies, their religions have proved beyond doubt that the elements 
ate BO divergent that it is impossible to mix them up even temporarily & the only 
solution lies in strengthening the Hindus, creating a solid front of opposition and thus 

40 
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begelting respect which is naturally felt for the strong and jnst and which quality is 
turned into contempt when we show ourselves disorganized, weak, pliant, submissive 
and unable to resist tho aDjnst demands. 

This is snfEciently borne out by the recent utterances o£ tho leaders of tho Moslem 
Leagne in their conference hold at Karachi. Sir Abdulla Haroon, the chairman of tho 
Reception Committee has openly challenged as follows “Ve have nearly arrived at 
the parting of the ways and until and unless this problem is solved to tho satisfaction 
of all it will be impossible for any body to save India from being divided into Hindu 
India and Muslim India both placed under separate federation.” Bar. Jinnah also 
adroitly attacked the already over-biased obliging. Congress with tho words “Just ns the 
Sudetan Gormans survived oppression and persecution for two decades the Mussalmans 
of India were not dofonceless and could not give up their national entity and aspira- 
tions” and showed how the persecutors can still further try to snatch piece after 
piece by showing themselves as aggrieved. 

Both the British and tho Moliomedans are ever ready to take advantage of our 
weakness and ever since the beginning of the present century there is tho black 
record not of give and take but only of usurpation at the cost of tho Hindu Commu- 
nity. Tho bell was set ringing since after tho partition of Bengal when the 
Mohomedans were given a favourite place and the thin end of tho communal wedge 
was pushed in Indian politics. Since then, the Hindus were treated most unfairly and 
attempts after attempts were made to harass them and to wound their religious 
feelings, the excuses for aggression being found in obstructing tho religions observances 
of tho Hindus such as music before mosque and insistence on cow slaughter in each 
and every place both of which rights, that is, the ono of passing with music and tho 
other, that is, regulation and prohibition of tho slaughter of cows by non-Hindu 
communities, had been enjoyed by the Hindus for conturies. 

Besides these, there were other unjnst and ineqnitablo practices particularly that of 
favouritism in Civil and Military services when ultimately the scone opened with tho 
ushering of reforms after the groat war and tho “Favouritism for Mohomodau” wjis 
given due recognition under tho statute. Tho Government of India Act was passed 
wherein it was oven thought a crime to use tho word “Hindu” and Mohoraedan and 
non-mohomedan terms were selected as tho best terms showing that tho Hindu com- 
munity was relegated to tho refuge heap, and had to go begging for seats to tho 
conferences and committees working thousands of milos away in England. 

Everybody knows what havoc has been caused in tho Punjab and Bongil— the 
Moslem majority provinces— by separate oicctoratos and ovorgenorous pacts by tho 
Congress at the expense of the Hindu Community, with tho result that tho Hindu 
Community finds itself hopelessly out-manoouvrod and any sort of legislation can bo 
passed against it which will spell ruin to this Hindu Community. Such aotuallv w.as 
the case of Bengal Tenancy Bill, Bihar Income Tax Bill, tho Black Bills of Punjab, 
the Punjab Land Alienation Act Araondraent Bill, thn Restitution of Mortgages Bill 
and tho Protection of Debtors' Bill by which the very lands of tho Hindus have 
been snatched away from them and their long standing business has been wiped out 
in Punjab. 

In both tho above mentioned provinces besides tho scnarato electorates tho 
Mahomedans have been given statutory weightago out of all proportion to their 
population while in the Hindu majority provinces the weightago has boon given only 
to the muslim minorities. No principles of common courtsey, of ordinary justice, 
considered opinions of I/ical Oovornraonts nor findings ol nny commission stood in tho 
way of tho most unjust, partial, unprecedented award which formed tho basis of tho 
Government of India Act and exceeded all the previous attempts at favouring ono 
community at tho expense of another. 

The same thing has been repeated in ono or other degree in 0. P., U. P., Bombay 
where in tho latter tho weightago with tho Sind and with tho separation of Sind 
constitute a peculiar inexplicable mode of dealing with tho inherent riglits of majority 
^pnlation by a foreign, soulless pitiless autocracy in the outward form of democracy. 
The same British Government which dealt so inconsiderately with tho Hindus had to 
deal with tho mighty dictatorships of Italy and Gormanv in and outside tho Le.aguo 
of Nations and time has shown what humbler part they have played. The ever- 
lasting truth always counts and those who strive and acquire strength have not to 
preach the gospel of conciliation, cooperation and non-violonco and to ultimately find 
themselves vanquished. 
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In the Luctnow Pact, in the Nehru Report, Round Table Conferences and other 
approaches whenever there had been attempts to reconcile with the Mohomedans the 
Hindus had always to take the defensive and to sacrifice their interests. They have 
done so also in respect of the depressed classes who have been artificially separated 
as a separate unit of the Hindu Community. 

It will not be right for me to leave out of account the oases of the premier 
Stales, that of Hyderabad and Bhopal, where the treatment meted out to Hindus have 
become proverbially harsh, partial, unjust liberally amounting to negation of all the 
rights a human being is supposed to enjoy in any civilized country. Let us therefore 
pray that our leaders who are fighting our battle against such oppression of the 
Hindu Community and the Arya Samaj Sholapur Conference under the presidentship 
of Loknayak Madhav Shrihari Aney have complete success and let us spare no effort, 
sacrifice, courage and perseverence to exact our rights as citizens-rights of liberty, 
equality and fraternity with full proportionate representation in the guidance of the 
state affairs. 

The hypocraoy of the Congress in shutting its eyes whenever a fight against 
Muslim interests is indicated is never clearly illustrated than here in the question of 
these Muslim States and we only hope that our Hindu brethren, who have seen their 
kith and kin suffering all sort of insults, indignities, assaults, hurt and even mortalities 
without the least provocation will open their eyes and save themselves and their 
future generations from being blindly led by an organisation defiantly and heedlessly 
unmindful of our present and future interests as an Aryan Hindu Community. 

But oven apart from our open rivals of other communities and religions we have 
to bo more afraid of the enemies within our fold than of open enemies in defiance. 
Those Hindus who are inimical and even indifferent to our unity as Hindus, our 
unification and organisation, have to be equally even more minutely assessed. Similarly 
W6_ have to deal with our religious and social customs which in these days of rational 
philosophy and scientific advancement go against our future progress as a nation ami 
disable us from accomplishing any honorable position in the comity of nations. We 
daily read instances happening in foreign countries where oven our best of leaders 
and distinguished personages are treated with disrespect and which blot it is 
our duty to remove at any costand fry to go forth in the world as respected and 
honoured citizens and countrymen. 

Lastly I will deal in short with a few economic problems without which we as a 
nation cannot survive and which problems are equally important for our preservation 
and progress as are our social and political problems. I would even go so far and say 
that these problems affect the Hindus more because of the diplomatic policies of our 
rulers and the aggression of our sister communities, as examplified in recent communal 
legislations in the Punjab and Bengal. 

The present economic and class revolution is more threatening to the Hindus than 
others and we have to see whether the Congress in power has not allied itself with 
the ruling power and whether instead of fighting the battle against expolitation, drain, 
concessions, pacts, agreements etc., sides with them in their policy of exterminating 
any ago-old evidence of social arrangement into organised classes to pave the way 
towards anarchy and revolution. Besides tho obvious consent of the Congress 
Government to the present High Taxation Policy this inference can easily be 
supported by the fact that in the debate over the recent Income Tax Bill tho 
Congress party joined hands with the unpopular Government of India and 
the opposition of nationalist party led by Mr. M. S. Aney were altogether 
ineffective. 

We have been familiar with the policy of the Rulers of starting religious strifes 
but now comes in its place the policy of starting class strife and the real solution of 
tho poverty, misery, suffering and hunger of the masses remains as unsolved as ever. 

A famous economist has raised his voice and appeals to cry a halt to “The Wild 
Search for now Revenue,” a very appropriate phrase, “which is being made not only 
in the centre but in the secretariat of every province.” I will not go into the 
details of economic measures suggested but the main stops will bo a solid opposition 
to the mischievous Whitehall manipulation in our nation’s financial policies, reduction 
of army expenditure, civil lists, and encouragement of B.isic Industries without 
which there is no hope for the amelioration of masses and the advancement in 
their standard of living. The whole drain of 60 to 100 crores from India to foreign 
countries has to be stopped and flimsy promises, empty announcement from highest 
placed dignaritios intended for peoples’ good, engagements of English exports, costly 
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commissions, dcpartmcnlnl shows like that of agriculture, luduslry, etc. and 
p.'shibitions only to advortiso foreign machinory and tliousand other ways by which 
the Indians have so far been blinded and misled are to bo dcDnitely counteracted. 
As the economics is the very cssenoo of life and ns tho bruut of tho economic laws 
f.ills on tho Hindus, tho Hindu Sahha will have to interest itself more .and more not 
only wiili tho political but also with tho economic aspect of the policy of the Govern- 
ment and frame its resolutions in that domain also. 

In order to substantiate what is said above nud to sliow tho result of such policy 
I can quote nothing better than the resolution and quotation from tho meeting in 
Calcutta of tho Associated Chamber of Commerce composod both of Europeans and 
Indians. Tho resolution moved by Mr. A. G. Stokos of tho Beng.al Chamber of 
Commerce says : “This Association draws tho attention of tho Government of India 
to tho high level of Tasation in India, mado the more serious by tho unjustified 
continuance of temporary taxes imposed to meet emergency conditions and calls for 
an early review of the evidence of such taxation— Central, Provincial and Municipal— 
upon the Commerce, Industry and Trade of tho country”. Mr. Stokes ryho refers 
to several temporary taxes, surcharges and surtaxes which wore promised to bo 
removed, high revenue duties going np to 45 p. c. or oven higher. Cesses, Income 
Tax which with suporbax rises to about 30 p. c. In tho end ho oven goes so fur ns 
to say that compared with England our burden of indirect taxation is certainly 
hcavior. 

"Wo have then to gird np our loins & stop any further violation of our homos, 
religion and race. Hindu Mahasabha Sessions liave by now during tho last 20 
years been held in all the parts of India including even Madr.as whore tho_ com- 
munal tinge was least felt but the people from wliich lort have duly coutribnted 
their quota to tho cause tho Hindu Sabha is cherishing in its heart. Not only does 
it cl.aim to bo representative of tho whole of India but it claims to rcpicsept each 
and every community of tho Hindus, and has especially clearly and unequivocally 
demonstrated its sympathies to tho depressed classes in every Mahasabha Session 
and its leaders have taken practical steps to wipe out tho degradation of tho De- 
pressed Classes. 

Tho fusion of all Hindus is tho ultimate aim of tho Hindu Mahasabha but every 
change connotes some essential conditions which tho community which at present 
considers itself in nn aggrieved nositiou has to accept hetoro it can come to the 
desired position. In tho mcanwnile every community is freo to agitato for its 
betterment and to bring together and amalgamate tho suh-castes boforo wider fusion 
is attempted. There are so many sub-c.astcs at present that it staggers one’s 
imagin.ation to attempt to realise tho vast field and see that it is not only tho case 
of tho depressed classes hut there are other equally serious questions for tho uplift 
of Indians to tackle. 

But while attempting these problems it is imperative that one should not loose 
sight of the fact that every community has to give its quota towards tlio All Hindu 
Sangliatan, to ward oil fanatic.al nggressions which aro systcmatic.ally repeated every 
ye.ar as in music before mosque, cow-slanghtor, unwarranted factitious ci.aims over 
religions places such ns Shahidgunj, Delhi Shiv Tcmjile, Frontier r.aids etc. nnd 
rendered this Hindu Community not nn e.asy pray ns it is at present but a solid 
bulwark for tho existence, culture and protection of Hindus nnd ngainst tho wanton 
aggression of others. A great rosponsibitily, therefore, falls on tho educated classes 
who like those of other nations now have to coma forw.ard and bake tho lead tow.uds 
tho solution of these nation-wido problems allccting themselves and their fellow 
subjects. 

As for federation, our loaders have alrc.ady given their opinion nnd tho Hindu 
H.ablia approves of tho immediate tuauguralion' thereof as against tho congress nud 
mnslim views, the former demanding popular representation in inch and every aspect 
so as to bring the slates in line with tho British Provinces. I see no olgcclion to 
ruch aemand nnd leave to our Hindu Kabha l..'.adcr.s to suggest c.irly acceptance or 
rejection of such n copstitntion with its commun.al aw.ard, reservations, safeguards, 
nniiniitcu power, discriminations, sjiceial powers etc. 

The Pre»idcnllol Addrcii 

Address delivcrel by Fj. Vimyal. 
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I gratefully aoknowledgo the confidonco you have plaoed in me in calliag upon me 
to preside over this Twentieth Session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha : I promise 
you in ail sincerity that I will try my best to deserve the trust you have thus 
plaoed in me, by eserling in full the limited strength wbioh an individual like me 
can possess. But yon will excuse mo if I call upon you in all humility to boar in 
mind that tho only way of justifying yourselves in placing that trust in rao can bo 
no other than exerting yourselves in full in striving and fighting heroically to defend 
and consolidate Hindudom in such wise as to compell Near Fnturo to herald the 
resurrection of a Hindu Nation rising out of tho tomb of tho Present and grown oven 
creator and mightier and more resplendent than it ever had been in the past in tho 
days of a Chandragnpta or a Vikramadity or the Peshwas at Poona. It is notliing 
short of a political miracle that we Hindus of this generation are called upon to 
work out, and no individual howsoever great can accomplish (ha task unless and 
until tho_ whole Hindudom, rises like one man to dare and to do and to march on 
unvanquished through the unavoidable valleys of bitter Disappointment and valorous 
Death— through which alono lies the path to tho ultimate triumph of such groat 
causes, of Nations’ resurrections. If wo quail we are all lost beyond redemption ; if 
we but daro wo are sure to win; for, even today, we possess the power, tho volcanic 

firo ivithin us. 'W’e only know it not. Rouse it confidently— and it shall burst forth 

like into tho column of iho sacrificial Firo which led tho Aryan Patriarchs of our 
Hindu Race from victory to victory. 

2. When I said that it is out of tho tomb of the Present that wo bavo to 
resurrect Hinduism 1 said it deliberately; so that I may not be guilty of belittling 
the overwhelming difficulties wo have to face today. The Present is indeed a 
veritable sepulchre into which they havo buried our Hindu Nation after crucifying 
it on the charge of committing the crime of claiming to be a nation by itself. 

It is needless for mo to depict to you, brothers and sisters, who have attended this 

session to dejiiot the ghastly picture in details of tho dreadful calamities which tho 
Hindus from Peshawar to Kamoshwar havo to face from day to day. Tho Session 
of tho Hindu Mabasabba is about the last pl.nco today where mere sightseers or job 
hunters can find anything attractive onongii to attend it here. All avenues to 
power, pcif, popularity load but elsewhere. To bo a Hindu Sanghataoist today is 
not a paying conoorn. To bo a willing dolegato to the Hindu Mabasabba session 
today IS to incur the wrath of powers that bo to invite the dagger of a non-Hindu 
assassin— some 'brother' Abiul Rusbid, to bo slaughtered by some “brcivo Mopla 
patriots” and what is more po'gn.'int and unbearable than even tho dagger of a non- 
Hindu assassin,— to be hunted and ostracized by millions of one’s own Hindu kith 
and kin for no other fault than of daring to love and defend tho Hindu cause and 
the Hindn people as devotedly and as humanly as tho English do the English Race, 
as tho Germans do the Genman cause, or the’ Japanese love the Japanese self, tho 
Moslems do tho Sfoslom religion and commuoity. To raise aloft tho Hindu banner 
has become to-day an act of high treason in flindnsthan — in tho land of tho Hindus 
themselves, to assert one’s self as a Hindu is being dubbed as mean by millions of 
Hindus thomsolvr.s. Tho very fact that nndor siioh conditions you all havo gathered 
together hero as dolog.ates to this session of tho Hindu Mabasabba and dared to r.ally 
round this Pan-Hindu banner proves it (o tho hilt that you could not havo done so 
unless impelled by an overwhelming sense of duty, fully conscious ot and tonohed 
to tho quick by tho unbearable humiliations to which our Hindu moo is subjected to 
from dav to day and fully prepared to defy tho intoleraWo demands of the socalled 
Indian Patriotism seeking to smother unto death our very existence as Hindus, as a 
nation unto ourselves. 

3. I shall not therefore go into .any current and detailed grievances or loc.a! 
questions affecting Hindu interests to-d.iy but leavo them to bo de.iU with soveraily 
in (ho resolutions and speeches on (Iicm to bo passed and delivered in this session 
later on. I sh.ill restrict myself to tho two outstanding questions: “Wjmt is tho root 
eanso th.it has hindel ilio Hindus in this present predicament striking tiio life- 
growth of our Hindu Nation v.-ith a sudden atrophy, and the immeii.ato remedy Ih.nt 
is .sure to rcsouQ tho Hindu c.ansc even yet from being lost beyond recovery ? 

•1. Nevertheless in-ns*raiidi-as this address is meant for tiioso millions ot Hindus 
also who still rem.aiii onLsido the p.nlo of tho Hindu Mahasabha and who insjiito of 
of tlii'ir devoted altegianco to Hindutva in gcner.at are hut imnorfecily aw.aro of tho 
dangers ilut hcscl it to-dav on all sides and wonder therefore why tho Hindu 
tJ.abhaites should make so m’uch ado about nothing or little things hero and there, I 
foed it iuenmboat upon mo just to denote a few points in passing to acquaint them 
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with the real gravity of the situation at least suEoiently enough to set them alhink- 
ing and in a mood to realize the import of what I have to say later on during^ the 
course of the address. Let us just take the constitution in force to-day. The British 
have deliberately deprived the Hindus of the poitical predominance which was their 
due as the overwhelming majority in India by denying them representation in 
■proportion to their population on the ono hand and on the other loaded the Moslems, 
Christians, Europeans with weightages, preforences, secnrities and what not, so as 
to invest them with political power immeasurably more than what was their due. 
They broke up the Hindu electorate into watertight compartments with a viow to 
prevent the growth of their political solidarity amongst themselves, why, the very 
recognition of the Hindus as an electoral unit themselves is altogether and deli- 
berately denied in the electoral scheme of our country. Spacious apartments well 
furnished and honourably named are reserved for the minorities. The majority, tho 
Hindu, the host, is crowded into tho lumber-room, the general electorate, unnamed 
and unrecognized, inth a set purpose to starve out martial qualities in the Hindus 
the British Government have been curtailing their recruitment in the army and. in 
the police with tho effect that the Moslem minority preponderates in those two vital 
forces of the nation. lu tho Punjab and some other provinces measures like tho 
Land Alienation Act seek to crush the Hindus economically while in Bengal an 
unabashed Act is passed to reserve some sixty per cent, of posts for tho Moslems 
in Government services. In tho Moslem states of Hyderabad, Bhopal and others 
the religious and racial persecution of the Hindus is carried on so relentlessly as 
to remind ono of the days of Aurangzeb and Allanddin. In cities and villages all 
over India their civil and religious rights are daily trampled under foot to allay the 
fury of Moslem mobs. The bloody orgies to which tho Hindus wore subjected by 
Moslem fanatics in Malabar and Eobat are enacted on this scale or that even in tho 


presidency towns all over India every now and then. The Frontier Moslem tribes 
carry our raids and perpetrate unnamablo atrocities on the Hindu people there with 
a set purpose of exterminating the Kafir in that region. Only tho Hindu merchants 
are looted, only tho Hindus are massacred and only the Hindu women and children 
are kidnapped and held to ransom or converted perforce to Islam. On the lop of it 
all comes in the Psuedo Nationalism of the Congressites who practically condone and 
explain away these Moslem atrocities by inventing such lying excuses— “There is 
nothing anti-Hindu in those Moslem raids 1 It is only oconomical and sexual starva- 
tion of the tribes that goads them on to these crimes. Let us feed thoso starved 
souls and they will bo good citizens !’’ But it is curious that these starved poor 
raiders leave the rich Moslems in the Frontier towns unlootod, find no young Moslem 
damsels to kidnap, burn no Moslem houses and go about assuring the Moslems by 
beat of drums that they shall not hurt a hair of any Moslem provided ho shelters 
not a Hindu Kafir 1 Witness only tho latest case in the Dadu District in Sindh. 
The Moslem raiders attacked an absolutely unoffending archaeological party under 
Mr. Mazumbar. They asked each one — 'Are you a Hindu ?’ If he said Aye’ ho 
was forthwith shot dead. Ono Hindu protended to bo a Moslem and ho was lot to 
go alive and unmolested. This case is only a typical ono illustrating thousands of 
such dreadful happenings all over India and is tho order of tho day during all 
Moslem riots and raids from Malabar to Peshawar, from Sind to Assam and year in 
and year out. Add to this the activities of tho alt India organizations 
of tho Christian missionaries and tbo Moslem organizations from tho Agakahanis, 
Hasan Nizamis, Peer Motamiyas to tho very village Moslem goondas, all seeking and 
succeeding in conveiting millions of Hindus to foreign faiths by peaceful or fraudulent 
or foroefiu means throughout the length and breadth of India undermining tho religiou.s, 
racial, cultural and political strength of tho Hindus. Add again to all this tho 
politi_c.al activities of tho Moslem Leaguers and the Moslem States that have already 
Eliminated into open resolutions first to divide India into a Moslem Federation and a 
Hindu Federation and then to strike down tho latter by inviting invasions from out- 
Mo India by some alien Moslem powers. Such is tho present state of tho Hindus in 
Hindusthan, their own land 1 And yet tho worst factors remains to bo told. For, 
oven to refer to these calamities to which the Hindus have fallen a prey is damned 
as a national sin by that now cult which calls itself ‘Indian Nationalists’ and leads at 
j National Congress. Offering a blank cheque to tho Aloslems by 

‘>'0 Hindus by the other. “Got looted but don’t 
relui U. ^ shriek, got repressed as Hindus but don’t organize to 

Nationalism ® damned ns tr.aitors to tho cause of our Indian 
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5. la the face of these facts who else but a fool or a foe can accuse the 
Hindu Mahasabha of making much ado about nothing or fancying grievances 
where none exist or dealing only with some superstitions and empty contents of 
religious oc racial slogans ? 

Again, in the face of these tacts, what is there that, leaving aside those who 
continue to be counted amongst Hindus but whose hearts have ceased to 
respond to their Hinduness or who openly disown any allegiance to Hindudom, 
we find crores of Hindus all over India every fibre of whose life vibrates with 
the racial, religious or cultural consciousness of being Hindus, sorely afflicted to 
see our Hindu race beset by all these calamities and subjected to such unbearable 
humiliations. On all sides today the anxious question is asked by crores of 
Hindus— “How are we to remedy this evil ? How is it that we fell ? How are 
wo Hindus to rise again as Hindus and recover our position as a Nation great 
amongst the nations in the world ?” This recent searching of heart is one of 
the most encouraging signs to show that the soul of our Hindu race is roused 
again from the deadly swoon of self-forgetfulness. It is natural that on its 
return to self-consciousness It should raise these bewildering questions as to its 
whereabouts. 

Although it is not possible to deal exhaustively with these anxious questions 
that are daily pouring on us from all sides in the limited compass of an 
address like this, yet I feel that if but 1 can succeed in pointing out the root 
cause which has landed us on this sad plight and the immediate step which we 
must and fortunately we also can take with a view to come out of it, my address 
will serve its purpose fairly well. 

6. In order to find out the root cause, the first initial error which leading us 
into a series of all derivative errors rendered us Hindus Insensible to the very 
fact that we had a National being at all, we must first have a hurried peep in- 
to our racial history. 


A Peep inio our Historv 

It is at least some 5900 years ago. to the Taidic age that the beginnings of our 
Hindu Nation could be historically and undeniably traced. Our national ancestors 
lived and flourished then on the banks of the seven Sindhus and were laying the 
foundations of a Nation that destined to grow later on into a mighty Hindu 
Nation. Racially and Culturally they are called Aryans ; territorially they bore 
the name of the Sapta Sindhus or Sindhus. One of our provinces and 

its people on the banks of the Sindh River bear the very same name 
down to this day and are called Sindh and Sindhus respectively. They 

crossed the Ganges, the Vindyas, the Godavary in their vigorous & valorous course of 
colonization and conqusst till they reached the Southern and the Eastern & Western 

limits of India. By an admirable process of assimilation, elimination and consoli- 

dation-political racial and cultural — they wielded all other non-Aryan peoples whom 
they came in contact with or conflict with through this process of their expansion 
in this land from the Indus to the Eastern sea aud from the Himalayas to the 
Southern sen, into a National unit. Politics and religon vied with each other with a 
conscious policy of ultimately uniting them all into a national being bouul together by 
tlio ties of a common religion, common language, common culture, a common Fatherland 
and a common Holiland. Witness for example the four uiiamas, the religions 
holy outposts roughly marking four limits of our Holy-land— Badrikedar, Dwarka, 

Rameshwar and Jaggannath, identifying thorn as demarkatingly as it was then 
possible within the limits of our Fatherland as well. Leaving mythological period 
alone oven in the period of our definite history tho mighty centralised empires of 
Chandra Onpta Monrya, Chandra Gupta the second, Vikramaditya, Tashovardhan 
Pnlkeshi, Shti Harsha and snob other great Samrats and Ohakravartis added to this' 
consolidation of our people and mado them vibrate with the stirrings of a common 
political and national being. Powerful invasions of tho Greeks, Shakas, Huns and such 
other foreign races which threatoned our people with a commou danger and tho 
mighty conflicts they had to wage to overcome that danger by presenting a common 
front to it lasting sometimes for conturies vetted all tho more their consciousness 
of oultnral, political^ racial and religious Oneness, making them out as a national unit 
by themselves, inspite of their internal differoaces in rolation to other non-Indian 
National units. Tho long period of peace unmolested bv external political dan-^er 
worth tho name that intorvoned between tho ultimate triumph of the Hindus over 
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tbe Huns and tbe invasion of India by Moslem vfas pre-eminently devoted to the 
farther consolidation of our people and their religious, cultural, racial and political 
oneness grew so pronounced, definite and conscious that by the time the Moslems 
came in they found India full grown into a homogeneous Hindu people. 

Under the pressure of the Moslem invasions and their consolidation into a 
jjowerful Moslem Empire at Delhi political unity of the Hindus from Kashmero to 
Kameshwar and Sindh to Bengal intensified still more and the name Hindu derived 
from Yaidic Sapta Sindhu became the honoured and beloved common appelation of 
our race ever since the days of Prithwiraj. Thousands of our martyrs embraced 
death as 'Hindus’ to vindicate the honour of Hindu religion. Thousands upon 
thosands, princes and peasants alike, revolted and rose as ‘Hindus’ under Hindu flags 
and fought and fell in fighting with their non-Hindu foes. Till at last Shivaji was 
born, the hour of Hindu triumph was struck, the day of Moslem supremacy set. 
Under one common name ‘The Hindus’, under one common banner, tbe Hindu banner, 
under one common Hindu leadership, with_ one common ideal the estab ishment of 
‘Hindu pada-Padashahi’ {the Hindu _ Empire), with one common aim tho political 
liberation of ‘Hindusthan’, the emancipation of their common Motherland and Holy- 
land the Hindus rose from province to province till at last the Maratha confederacy 
succeeded in beating to a chip the Moslem Nababs, the Nizams, Badshahas and 
Padshahas in a hundred battle fields. The Marathas advanced victorious East West 
North South dropping their secondory capitals at Tanjavarat, Gunti, at Kolhapur, at 
Baroda, at Dhar, at Gwalior. Indore, at Zansi, till they reached the Attock. 
They ruled at Delhi and held tho Moslem Mongal Emperors as prisoners, as 
pensioners and paupers in their camp. The Sikh Hindus ruled in Punjab, tho 
Gurkha Hindus in Nepal, the Rajput Hindus in Kajputana, tho Maratha Hindus from 
Delhi to Tanjore, Dwarka to Jagannath. Thus at last the Vaidic Sindhus bad grown 
into a mighty Hindu peo^o. Hindu Nation, a Hindu-Pada-Padashahi, which is a 
word used by Bajirao the First himself. If you wish to realise fully how the mighty 
movement was surcharged with tho_ intense conseiousoess of Hindntya, how are 
our martyrs, heroes, victors from Prithviraj, Pratap, Shivaji, Guru Govind, Banda down 
to the days of Nana Fadnavis and Mahadji Shinde owned and gloried in their National 
and Eeligious oneness as Hiadus_and_ gloried in the name you may do well to read, 
for want of a better book, my historical work named ‘Hindu-Pada-Padashahi.’. Here 
owing to limited space I quote only a stanza from out of a letter, by way of illustra- 
tion, written so late as in 1703 to Nana Fadnavis by Govindrao Kale tho Maratha 
ambassador to the Nizam, so that you may_ listen to their thoughts in their own 
word : — “From the river Attak to the Indian ocean extends the’ land of Hindus. 
Hindusthan, no Turkesthan. These have been our frontier from tho times of 
Pandaviis to Yikraraaditya. They preserved them and enjoyed Empires. After thorn 
came effete rulers and the Moslems conquered our Kingdom and but now ovorything 
has been restored to us and re-won under the Pesbavas and by tho valorous sources 
of Mahadaii shinde, the Hindu Empire is established, fame of our victories goes 
resound all-round. 


Tub Hivdc Nation is an oruanio crowih and no paper-make JiAKESuin 
7. It will he clear from this hurried peep into our history that over since tho 
Vaidio ages for some 6C00 years at least in the past cur forefathers had boon 
shaping the formation of our people info a religions, racial and cultuial and political 
unit as a consequence of it all growing organically tho Sindhus of the Vaidic time 
have grown today info a Hindu Nation, extending over India and holding India in 
common as their Father-land and their Holy-land, No other nation in tho world, 
excepting perhaps the Chinese, can claim a continuity of life and growth so 
unbroken as our Hindu Nation does. The Hindu Nation is not a mushroom growth. 
It js not a treaty nation. It is not a paper-made toy. It was not mado to order. 
It is not an ontlardish make-shift. It has grown out of this soil and has its roots 
struck deep and wide in it. It is not a fiction invented to spite the Aloslems or 
anybody in tbe world. Bat it is a fact as stupendous and solid as the Himalayas own 
that border our North. 

sections, dissimilarities and 
as Nation is free from (horn ? A Nation is not marked 

nmonLt ' sub-divisions and diversities 

amongst tbemselvps present a more homogonons unity 

E an they have with alt other alien national nnits ; because they 
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differ definitely and immensely more from ail other peoples in the world than they 
differ amonCTt themselves from each other. This is the only test that marks out 
nations in the world. Tlio Hindus having a common Father-land and a common 
Holy-land and both identified with each other havo made their nationality doubly 
Ruro and stands this test doubly well. As tho running outline of our history 
sketched above unmistakably rovkals, for thousands of ye.ars our Hindu people hn’d 
been definitely conscious of their religious and cnlturnl, political and patriotic 
homogeneity as a people by tlicmscives, ns a Nation unto thcmBolvcs. What is to bo 
specially noted hero for tho argument in hand is tho fact that down to tho fall of 
tho Maratlia Empire onr people, princes, patriots, poets, preachers and statesmen, nil 
and fogotlior strove consciously and continuously to develop and intcn.sify tho 
conception of Hindu nationality and exoried their mighty best to establish a ‘Uindu- 
jiada-Padashahi', a Hindu Empire iu India, which they called Hindusthnn, tho land 
of tho Hindus. 

I shall leave the thread of tin’s argument hero to bo resumed later on when 1 
shall have to point out its special significance in relation to tho problems wo havo 
to face to-day. 


Tun Rise of iue Cokcept of as Indus Nation 

8. Wo have traced the organic growth and development of onr Hindu Nation to 
tho fall of tho Maratha Empire in 1818 and tho consequent .advent of the British rulo 
in India. Tho fall of onr 8ikh Hindu kingdom also in Punjab enabled the British to 
PRlablish an unoliallengcd siiprem.acy throughout onr counirj-. Tlio Brifisli had found 
that all tho bloody wars they had to fight in tho course of llicir Indian conquest worn 
with Hindu powers. Moslem as a political factor was nowhoro to bo faced. Tho 
Moslem as a political power was alroadir sm.ashcd by tbo Jfarathas. Tho only fight 
tho British had to taco siuglc-lmudod with the Moslem was at Plassoy. But it was 
sueli an easy affair that tliey say the Brifish commander won it whilo ho was 
asleep ! Consequently the first anxiety of the British was to see that tho Hindu 
Nation must bo nndermined, flioir solidarity as a religious and political unit must bo 
broken. The Moslems came in tho picture ns a mere handy tool in tho hand of tho 
Briti.sh to compass their design. The Brili.sh even tried the obvious mc.sns of convert- 
ing tho Hindus to Christianity by leuding political snppott of the state to Christian 
missions in India. But tho Bovolutionary Rising of 1857 led mostly by Hindu leaders 
o|ioned tho eyes of tho British to tlio dangers involved in any open attack against tho 
religion of the Hindus and Moslems alike and the British state ceased to tend any 
open support to tho Christian Church. Thou they initiated n policy to uudermino the 
very conccjit of a Hindu Nation amongst the rising generation of tho Hindu 
Toirths by introducing a denationalising sobemn of western education in India. Wo 
have tho word of Macaulay liiraself for that. Ho points out in ono of bis private 
letters to his son-in-Inw that if his scheme of western education is put into force 
Hindu youths would of themselves lovo to get converted to Christinnltv, to get 
westernised and conscqncntly affiliated and atl.aciicd to tho British peonfo. Unfor- 
tunately for tho Hindus his 'expectations did not nllogcthor miscarry .and the first 
generations of tho Hindu yontlis who took to Western education with avidity worn or, 
tho wliolo cut off from their old moorings of Hinihmcss, of Hindtitwa. They know 
iic.xt to nothing of Hindu history, Hindu Religion, Hindu cnltnro and all that they 
know of Ilindulva w.as only its weak points which rcro deliberately rcpresenterl to 
them .as its essence in such wise .as to m.ake tliem ashamed of bolrg Hindus at all. 
Tlio .Moslems on tho contrary kept of a bnnd’.s distance from ibis cdiic.ation nod 
consequently it could not undermine their communal solidarity at all. 

Hut the "introduction of the western cdaealion in India did not prove na nnmirei 
evil. Contrary to the expeeiation of its ioiiiators it soon brought m new forces info 
nclion wliicli "wore destined to defeat the purpose it w.ss m'’ant to serve and .add lo 
tlio strcnglli of the Hindus in tho long run. Bat hero we are dcahng vrith its im- 
jH'" hate effects Only. 

.An I tho immediate effiVt nl the western ehication was that the Iw.o fi.-st gea<>ra- 
lions of llinius vrl'.o v,'ere irifi.ionp'l bv it were totally carriel off their fo''!, they 
fell in love with everythin.; w,’s!*’ra. 1’h-’v hokol npoa the British rub? as a 0>I- 
f.end. Tnoy prayel tor its j).<rm.sasa''e. l-V! on th*' we^'ern litera'ur-' and history 
and cut eft from anv coni.'. -t with llir. !u Tiioughts and Hiniii B.?!!ey, ih^y nx'arahy 
canv' to the e.wv co'nclasloa ibat if bat fh. y imitate 1 ih" west .nn ! cspe.hiify fy-elao 1 
in every det.v.l’of inhviiua! ant collective life f.'iey asl t.beir coastry woafib! 
be.’uTitteJ and saved. 
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Not that they were not pnhlic-spirited or intellectual men. On the contrail these 
first batches of English educated Hindus were allowed to rise very high in the social 
and ofBoial scale by England and were deliberately taken to be the spokesmen of 
Indian People— of the “Natives”. They got every facility to wield tremendous in- 
flluence over their own people so that they might import their admiration about the 
British people and their loyalty to the British rule to their ‘Native Community’. 
They too, with best of intentions wanted to do good to their people and their nation. 
But their idea of doing good and even their notion of what was good for the nation 
were entirely outlandish— British— having no relation with the realities obtaining 
in India. 

That was the reason why they naturally thought that their nation mean their 
country. Like all other ideas and sentiments, their notion of patriotism 
also was borrowed ready-made from England. They found that the English 
meant by patriotism love for their country, — the geographical unit England, 
which they inhabited. All those who lived in England were united into a nation 
irrespective of religion, race, culture and that was the reason why England had 
become so consolidated and powerful a nation. The analogy was as simple as 
attractive. If they too could unite India irrespective of race, religion, culture, caste, 
creed, their people _ too might grow into a consolidated and powerful Indian Nation. 
They found that in Europe of their days a national unit meant a territorial unit. 
All those who inhabited the territorial unit Eranoe were French, Germany were 
Germans, Spain were Spanish, England were English and each respectively an 
Unitary nation by itself. So they thought, or rather believed, without thinking at 
all, that the only bond of a territorial unit, the only fact of residing in a common 
geographical unit, was by itself the most effioient, may be the only efficient factor 
to marK out a people into a nation by themselves. 

“Well, then, all people in India Hindus, Moslems, Christians, Parsis and others, 
had been inhabiting the territorial unit called India for centuries together : There- 
fore all these people must bo a nation by themselves. What if they differed so 
much in religion, language, culture, race and historical development ? Those things 
had nothing to do with a common nationality. Territorial unit, a common country, 
was the only foundation required to support and induce a common nationality. Ter- 
ritorial unit must be a National unit. Look at England, France, America. ’ Thus 
they argued. 

The corrollary derived from the assumption was also inevitable. If India, be- 
cause it was a territorial unit and called a couatry, must be a national unit as well, 
then all of ns must also be Indians only and cease to be Hindus or Moslems, 
Christians or Parsis. 8o they, the leaders of those first generations of English-educated 
people, being almost all Hindus, tried their best to cease themselves to be Hindus 
and thoDght it below their dignity to take any cognisance of the divisions as Hindus 
and Moslems and became transformed overnight into ‘Indian Patriots’ alone. 


It was also very easy for them to cease to be Hindus. The Western education 
had taught them and they had no other education, that Hindutya meant nothing else 
but Hinduism which to them meant a veritable bundle of superstitions. The bad no 
occasion to stop and think of the other and most fundamental contents of 
Hindutya, of Hindnness, in all its racial, cultural and historical bearing. 

As they found it so easy for them to renounce their Hindnness and merge 
themselves at a thought into being Indians and Indians alone they expected that it 
would be as easy for the Moslems too to forget that they wore Moslems and to 
merge themselves entirely and totally into the Indian people, the Indian Nation, 
which to those ‘Indian’ patriots seemed already a fact as tangible as the territorial 
unit India. 

It must be emphasised here that all these our remarks are true in their collective 
sense only. It is not possible to deal with details and exceptions either individual or 
actional in such a short address as this. 

As the western education went on spreading rapidly amongst Hindus the idea of 
an Indian Nationality also continued to find a larger and larger following; inversely, 
tho aoiidarily of the Hindus as Hindus, ns a political unit, as a nation by themselves, 
grew feebler and feebler and at last grew unconscious of itself through sheer 
starvation. ° 

bad taken. They knew that under those 

from th^“revWal°“d? supremacy ^in Hindustan could come 

from the revival of tho political consciousness of tho Hindu Nation and tho 
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re-emergence _ of the ideal of a Hmda Sovereignty. It is a fact that even after 1857 
a Hindn politically proud of his being a Hindu was a snspect For he brooded over 
the loss of his Hindu kingdom and was watched as an incipient revolutionist The 
armed rising of Ramsing Kooka in the Pnnjab and Vasudeo Balwant Phadke in 
Maharashtra, even after the defeat of the revolutionary war in 1857, with a view 
to drive the British out and recover the lost Hindu feingdom, only confirmed the 
British in their suspicions. 

The Binin or Indian Nationai. Conoesb 

9. It was just after the suppression of the rising of Vasudeo Balvant Phabake at 
Poona who aspired to revive an independent Hindu Kingdom even as Shivaji did 
that the birth of the Indian National Congress took place. It is to be noted that 
the British Government favoured the movement and it was a Viceroy who sponsored it 
Many a prominent British civilian like Mr. Hume, Wedderburn and others led it for 
long time. Great Hindu leaders from the most public spirited motives nuers it and it 
baoame the organised and authoritative spokesman of the new cult of Indian 
Patriotism. 

The Biitisb, too, while they favoured this Indian movement as and antidote to 
any possible revival of Hindu Nationalism, took good care to see that the Moslem 
solidarity as Moslems did not suffer in any way by catching the contagion of this 
now Indian Nationalist oult. For the British knew that if the Moslems also joined 
that cult as whole-heartedly as the Hindus did, then there would really be a united 
Indian Nation— a contingency likely to prove perhaps more dangeerons to Brtish 
supremacy in India than a Hindu revival could single-handedly prove to be. The 
British dreaded and hated any real genuine and fruitful rise of Indian Nationalism 
as muoh— if not more -as they did any revival of Hindu Nationalism. So they on 
tho one hand encouraged and helped surreptioiously the fanatical harted, enmity 
distrust, which the Moslems ever bore to the Hindu Nation, thus rendering any 
efiioient Indian National unity as delusive as a mirage and on tho other baud 
encouraged the Hindus, at least in the beginning, to pursue that mirage of an 
Indian Nationalism with avidity so that the rise of a Homogenous Hindu Nation 
might be ruled out of practical politics. Of course it is another matter that the 
result of this British policy of encouraging Indian Nationalism in the beginning did 
not altogether fulfil their eicpeotations and they had to change it later on. But that 
does not belie the fact, I have referred to it above. 

The Ideau of Indian Nationausji was in faot a noble o.ne 


10. The Hindus found nothing objectionable in tho ideal of uniting all India into 
a consolidated political unit and very naturally so. For it suited well with tho Hindu 
mentality with its synthetic trend, always prone to philosophy with a universal 
urge. It is also true that tho ideal of Politics itsolf ought to bo a Human State 
all mankind for its citizens, the earth for its motherland. If ail India with one- 
fifth of the human race could be united irrespective of religious, racial and cultural 
diversities, emerging them all into a homogenous whole, it would bo but a gigantic 
stride taken by mankind towards the realization of that human political Ideal. So 
far as tho ideal language and picture of this conception went, it could not bat be 
atlraotivc to a people like the Hindns with a religious and cultural ideology 
preaching— ‘all this is but one and indivisible Brahma’. Bat Brahma, oven in its 
political aspect, like its philosophical one, has for its counter part a Maya, the principle 
of division 1 And this faot those Hindu patriots overlooked in their enthusiasm for the 
igcnl— If India was united 1— Yes, but the "If” was what mattered most. Tho now 
concept of an Indian Nationality was founded on Ibo only common bond of a 
territorial unit of India, tho Hindus for one found nothing revolting oven in that 
assumption to their deepest religions or enUnrai or racial sentiments. Because their 
national being had already boon identified with that territorial unit India which to 
them was not only a land of sojourn but a homo, their Fatherland, their Motherland, 
their Holy Land and nil in one 1 Indian Patriotism to them was but a synonym of 
Hindu Patriotism. Even tho territorial unit was as iniimatoly identified with their 
racial, religions and onllural unit that an Indian Nation was bat a lorritorial 
appelatiou of tho Hindu Nation. If HindusUian was c.alled India but contiaued to bo 
a Hindusthan, it made no difforonco in essentials and for praotic.al purposes might 
be overlooked. 

11 . That is tho reason why, later on, oven those Hindu loaders who in spite of 
their being highly educated in tho western lore were also deeply imbued with Hindu- 
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nesR, were proud of being Hindus by religion, by race, by culture and joined the 
Indian national movement for political purposes and worked whole-heartedly with the 
Congress and even led it so long as it continued to be a purely political body, striving 
assiduously to wrest political power out of the hands of the British Government with 
a view to establish a real Indian commonwealth, to be held in common with other 
non-Hindu minorities in India on equitable footing and in honourable company. 

12 . But although the Hindus on the whole rallied round the Indian National 
Congress with unsuspecting enthusiasm and lent their honest devotion to the prinoipi e 
of a Territorial nationality that underlay it, that principle seemed to fail miserably in 
appealing to the Moslems in India. As a community they held back from the very 
beginning and by and by began to resent it altogether. The more insistent the Congress 
demand grew in calling upon all Indians to merge their racial and religious indivi- 
duality into an Indian Nation at any rate for forming themselves into a political unit, 
the more distrustful and enraged the Moslems grew. For they instinctively felt that 
Indian Patriotism as defined by the Congress was sure to deal a death blow to Moslem 
patriotism which was the be-all and end-all of their Eacial, Religions and Cultural 
ambitions. The British Government for their own end encouraged them in this their 
anti-congress attitude. The higher the Congress rose in political importance through 
the strenuous efforts of our Hindu Patriots and the more insisting grew its demands 
and stronger its power to back them up, the more outspoken and determined became 
the Moslem opposition to it, and the more assiduous grew the encouragement and 
surreptifous assistance to it on the part of the British Government who came to realize 
to their discomfiture that their policy of bringing into being the Indian National 
Congress movement had in the long end miscarried their expectations in a large 
measure. 

12. I am the last man to ignore the benefits that even we Hindus reaped from 
the Indian National Congress movement even from the Hindu point of view. It had, 
though only consequentially and without that special end in - view, contributed im- 
mensely to'the consolidation of Hindudom as a whole by rubbing off their provincial, 
linguistic and sectional angularities, divisions and diversities, provided them with a 
common political platform and animated them with the consciousness of a common 
National Being with a definite common goal of an united and central state. Errors 
that crept in may be rectified but the good that came out need not be disowned. Nor 
do I decry the introduction of western education in India. luspite of the questionable 
intentions of the British in its inception wo Hindus have succeeded in tnrniag the 
fables in the long run and are now in a position to give a good and profitable account 
of our contact with the West. 

14. But the point to be specially emphasised here is the fact that just as the 
benefit we Hindus reaped out of our coutact with the west or the reviving English 
education through the Government universities, was inspite of the evil intentions of 
the British Government, even so the good that accrued to us Hindus contributing 
to the further consolidation of our Hindu Nation was not in virtue of the new cult 
of Indian Nationality or the proclaimed intentions of the Indian National Congress 
but inspite of its efforts direct or implied to suppress our racial and religious 
consciousness as Hindus The territorial patriots wanted us to cease to be Hindus 
at least as a national and political unit. Some of them actually gloried in disowning 
themselves as Hindus at all ! They were merely Indians, thinking that they had set 
a very patriotic example in that which they fancied would persuade the Moslems too 
to renounce their communal being and also merge themselves in that territorial 
Indian nation beyond recognition, 

15. But the Moslems remained Moslems first and Indians never ! They sat on 
the fence as long as the deluded Hindus kept struggling with the British to wicst 
political rights for all Indians alike, going to the prisons in lacs, to the Andamans - 
in thousands, the callows in hundreds. And as soon as the unarmed agitation 
earned on by the Congressite Hindus on the one hand and the more dreadful and 
more effective life and death struggle carried on by the armed Hindu revolutions 
outside the Congress on the other, brought sufiScient presure on the British Govern- 
ment and compelled them to hand over some substantial political power to the 
Indians, — the Moslems jumped down the fence and claimed “they were Indians ; 
they must have their pound of flesh ! I” Till at last things oame to such a pass 
that the proposal to divide India itself into two parts— the Moslem India and 
the Hindu India was blatantly put forward, and their readiness to ally themselves 
with non-lndian Moslem nations against the Hindus was avowed by no less a re- 
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presentative Moslem body than the Moslem League. This was the .sorry fate of 
the hopes of these Hindu patriots who from the best of motives but with a thought- 
less belief and the blindest of policies persisted in their efforts of consolidating all 
Indians into one undivided and indivisible Indian nafion, irrespeotivo of religions, 
races and cultures based only on the common bond of a territorial unity 1 

16. What was then the root cause which brought about this miserable failure 
of the efforts of the Congress during the last full 50 years to placate the Moslems to 
allow themselves to be merged into an united Indian Nation ? To persuade them 

to be, at any rate, Indians first and Moslems afterwards ? Not that the Moslems do 
not like to form an united Indian nation. But their conception of unity, national 

unify _ of India is not based on her territorial unify at all. If any Moslem 

had given out their mind and in tho most intelligible terms possible, it was 

Ali Musaliar, the leader of the Mopla rebellion. In justification of his atrocious 
campaign of forcibly converting thousands of Hindus or putting them to sword- 
women, men, children at a stroke, he proclaimed that India must bo united into a 
Nation and the only way to bring about lasting Hindu Moslem unity could not bo 
other than that all Hindus sbouln become Moslems ! Those Hindus who refused 
to do were traitors to the cause of Indian unity and deserved death ! ! Thus the 
unsophisticated Ali Mnsaliar spoke bluntly in his mother tongue : Polished Sloslems 
like Mahomed Ali and others speak in elegant Latin and Greek, but the purport is 
the same. Not territorial unity but it is the religious, racial and cultural unity that 
counts most in tho formation of a National unit. Congress failed to realise this and 
this was tho root cause of its failure in this matter. f 

Congress committed the serious mistake at its very start of ovoriooking this 
fundamental social and political principle that in the formation of Nations, religions, 
raoiiil, cultural and historical affinities counted immensely more than their territorial 
unity, tho fact of having a common habitat. That alone is one of the factors but in 
almost all cases cannot bo the only factor. Tho example of England and some other 
European national units which put tho Hindu founders of the Indian National 
Congress on tho wrong track and as wo have explained above in tho section 8 of 
this address, woro not rightly understood. England has not grown into such an 
homogenous national unit only because it is a clear cut territorial unit. Their 
territorial patriotism is not tho cause but a consequence of their other social and 
political affinities. England for oxamplo was as clear cut a territorial unit in days 
gono by. But when their religious susceptibilities were highly irritable tho English 
C.atholics .and Protestants felt themselves drawn more to their respective co-religion- 
ists outside England than their own countrymen inside it. Tho English Catholics 
cared more for tho Pope in Romo than their Protestant English Sovereigns in 
England. The Eogiish Protestants invited William from Holland to rule over them 
instead of an English King of Roman Catholic persuntion. Take again tho case of 
Holland. Tho Hollanders inspito of thoir territorial unity, during tho Religious phase 
of their history, could not bo united into a homogenous nation. Tho Catholic 

Hollanders joined Spain against their own Protestant Prince William of_ Orange. 
Take tho case of Austria — Hun gary. There was nothing notable to divide them 
territorially. They were welded togotber into an imperial unit and continnod to be a 
polilio.al unit under a common state for ccnlnrits. But hero there were no racial, 
cultural, iinguistio or historical affinities to draw them towards each other as to bo a 
nation in heart. So they separated as national and political units ns soon as 
tavovirablo opportunities arose. 

Nor could it bo said “Oh this your racial rnd religious bosh is already a lliieg 

of the past. Tho world is grown wiser since. No up to dole roan carts a fig for 

them to day." To this common place exclamation wo rejoin : Ate the Hindu and 

Moslem Indians more up to date than the Gciman.s or the Iri.'h of Irday ? Ate not 
the litttcr amongst the most advanced, educated and up lo date nations of tho world ? 
But do yoa find that territorial unity counts with tho Ccircans or the Iiish mote 
even today than tho afliuilies of a common taco, language, tniiuro or history ? 

Tur. LiTEsr Cases oe inn Scdeias Ceeuaxs axd Ulstekiiss 

The Sndclnn Gerranus and ray the Ptuffian Germans kntw no common 
pplilical nationality (or a lone period. Thty vcrc not n ecratnen ptcplc as n 
elate. When the enemies of Germany hit her haul thiy tut ttr into pieces and 
criMlcel n patchwork of n “Nation'' aid renpristd it into n territorial unit 
called CzccWlovakin, tunking n mess of the fc'udtlan Geininnf, Pokf, Hungsrinn?. 
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in general are totally ignorant of Moslem history, theology and political trend of 
mind. This antipathy of the Indian Moslems can be seen through right perspective 
if you hear at least the following facts in mind. 

(a) The Moslems in general and Indian Moslems in particular have not as yet 
grown out the historical stage of intense religiosity and ^the theological concept of 
state. 

(b) Their theology and theocratic al politics divide the human world into two 
groups only : The Moslem land and the enemy land. All lands which are either 
entirely inhabited by the Moslems or are ruled over by the Moslems are Moslem 
lands. All lands which are mostly inhabited by non-Moslems or are ruled over by 
a non-Moslem power are enemy lands and no faithful Moslem is allowed to bear 
any loyalty to them and is called upon to do everything in his power by policy or 
force or fraud to convert the Non-jloslem there to Moslem faith, to bring about its 
political conquest by a Moslem power. It is no good quoting sentences here or 
there from Moslem boots to prove the contrary. Bead the whole boot to tnow its 
trend. And again it is not with boots that we are concerned here. It is with the 
followers of the boots and how they translate them in practice. Yon will then see 
that the whole Moslem history and their daily actions are framed on the design I 
have outlined above. Consequently a territorial patriotism is a word unknown to the 
Moslem— nay is tabooed, unless in connection with a Moslem territory. Afghans can 
be patriots for Afghanisthan is a Moslem territory to-day. But an Indian Moslem— if 
he is a real Moslem and they are intensely religious as a people— cannot faithfully 
bear loyalty to India as a country, as a nation, as a state, because it is to-day “An 
Enemy land” and doubly lost ;— for non-Moslems are in a majority here and to boot 
it is not rnled by any Moslem power, Moslem sovereign. 

(c) Add to this that of all non-Moslems the Hindus are looted upon as the most 
damned by Moslem theologians. For Christians and Jews are after alt “Kitabis”, 
having the holy books partially in common. But the Hindns are totally "EaBrs”, 
as a consequence their land “Hindustan” is preemineently an 'Enemy Land” as hog 
as it is not ruled by Moslems or all Hindus do not embrace Islam. This is the 
religions mentality of the Indian Moslems who still live and move and have their 
being in religiosity. There are some of them like Mahamed Ali and others who in 
their individual capacity are not so religious-minded but who nevertheless encourage 
mentality in their masses as a very suitable political, racial and cultural weapon. 
"Wbat wonder then that the Moslem League should openly declare its intention to 
join hands with non-Indian alien Moslem countries rather than with Indian Hindus 
in forming a Moslem Federation ? They could not be accused from their point or 
view of being traitors to Hindus fhon. Their consoience was clear. They never 
looked upon our today’s “Hindustan" as their country. It is to them already 
an alien land, an enemy land. 

(d) This is the religions and living mentality of the Moslems. Consequently 
their political and cultural mentality also is essentially anti-Hindu and is bound to 
be BO as long as they continue to be Moslems and ‘the faithful.” They are vividly 
conscious of the fact that they entered India as conquerors and subjected the 
Hindus to their rule. They are also gifted with a curious memory that is supremely 
oblivions of all events which remind them of their defeats and disoomStures. They 
will never remember that the Hindus beat them like a chip iu hundred battle- 
fields in India and had in the long run freed all India from the Moslem yoke and 
re-established Hindu pad-padshahi as indicated above in section G of this address. 
They know, they form a powerful minority in India. Their population is growing 
in every successive census report. "What is to be especially noted by our Hindu 
Sanghatanists party is the fact that some of our Hindu superstitions and snicidal 
social customs like the untouohability, the baa on shudhi, on widow remarriages etc. 
offer them a fertile field for Moslem proselytisation and conversion. So under 
the present cironmstanoes they rightly hope to increase their population and decrease 
the Hindus with eqnal rapidity. They know that the British are sure for a long 
time to come to oner them every facility and help to strengthen the Moslem position 
against the Hindns whose rise and political ambitions the British whole-heartedly 
dread. They are also sure that (he Congressite Hindus in their pursuit of the silly 
fad of bringing about a Hindu-Moslem unity in India based on the impossible 
common bond of a territorial unity only are certain to yield to Moslem demands 
with an amount of Moslem browbeating as regards weightages, special and larger 
representation, etc. and especially in suppressing the Hindu Sanghathan movement 
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that is at present the only thorn in th'eir sides. They realize that in the Indian 
Army and the armed Police they, the Moslems, in spite of their being in minority 
are already the predominant factor holding some 60 per cent jobs, .With all these 
factors in their favour they are fully confident wisely or unwisely,, that in case the 
British are overpowered in some big world war the Aloslem with the help of the 
Non-Indian Moslem powers bordering our country may snatch out the political 
sovereignty of India out of British hands and re-establish a Moslem empire here. 
Then alone they can and will love India as their own country, as a “Aloslem land” 
and sing wholeheartedly by themselves. “Bharat hamara Desh hai !!” or “Hindusthan 
hamara desh hai”. But till then it must remain “an enemy land" to the Moslem— 
to the Faithful, 

I wish the British also to take a serious note of the fact indicated at the close of 
this last paragraph and curtail their policy of encouraging Moslems too much in their 
anti-Hindu activities. In view of the open declaration of the Moslem League to divide 
India into two parts, inviting the alien Moslem nation from outside India to form a 
Moslem Federation and raise an Independent Moslem Kingdom in India, the British 
also should think twice before they trust their “favoured wife” too much just to spite 
the Hindus. The intrigues in Moslem history are all well known and the British 
may find in the end that in their attempt to encourage the Moslem separation move- 
ment just to spite the Hindus the British have but succeeded in spiting themselves. 
Nevertheless that concerns the British and they can take care of themselves. What 
concerns us Hindus is the fact that we get determined not to play the part of an 
handmaid either to the British or to the Moslems but are masters in our own house, 
Hindusthan, the land of the Hindus. 

With rms sun in view what should be our Immediate Programme ? 

19., Knowing it then for certain that the Indian Moslems, for reasons some _ of 
wh ch are referred to above, are about the last people to join the Hindus' in forming 
any common political Nation on equal footing in India based on the only common 
bond of our territorial unity, out of a merely territorial Indian Patriotism, let us 
Hindu sanghatanists first correct the original mistake, the original political sin which 
our Hindu Congressites most unwillingly committed at the. beginning of_ the. Indian 
National Congress movement and are persistentl.y committing still of running after the 
mirage of a territorial Indian Nation and of seeking to kill as an impediment in that 
fruitless pursuit the lovegrowth of an organic Hindu Nation. Let us Hindus resume 
the thread of our national life where, as I have shown in section 7 of this address 
our grand father left it at the fall of our Maratha and Sikh Hindu Empires. The 
life and organic growth of the self-conscious Hindu Nation that was suddenly struck 
with an atrophy of self-forgetfulness must again be revived, resurrected. Let us 
therefore boldly reproolaim even in the words of Govindrao Kale who wrote them ■ so 
early as in 1793 in his letter quoted in section 6 above that the land which extends 
from the Indus to the Southern seas is Hindusthan — the land of the Hindus and we 
Hindus are the Nation that owns it. If .vou call it an Indian Nation it is merely an 
English synonym for the Hindu Nation. To us Hindus Hindusthan and India mean 
one and the same thing. We are Indians because we are Hindus and vice versa. 

Yes, we Hindus are a Nation by ourselves. Because, religious, racial, cultural, 
historical affinities bind us intimately into an homogenous nation and added to it we 
are most pre-eminantly gifted with a territorial unity as well. Our racial being is 
identified with India — Our beloved Fatherland and our Holy land, above all and irres- 
pective of it all we Hindus will be a Nation and therefore we are a Nation. None 
has a right to challenge or demand a proof of our common nationality when some 
thirty crores of us are with it. 

It is absurd to call us a community in India. The Germans are the nation in 
Germany and the Jews a community. The Turks are the Nation in Turkey and, the 
Arab or the Armenian minority community. Even so the Hindus are the nation in 
India, in Hindusthan, and the Moslem minorities a community. 

Eeferring to the Sudetan Germans the leaders of the Moslem League threatened us 
the other day at their Karachi Session that if theii* demands in overriding- the Hindus 
are not granted in India they would play the part of the Sudetan Germans and call in 
their Moslem coreligionist powers across the border inside India to their help as the 
Sudetan Germans called the Germans in Sudetan. To that threat I retort that our 
friends in the Moslem League should not cry till they are out of the woods. They 
should remember that their illustration cuts both ways,. If they grow stronger they 
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can play tlio part of the Sadetan Gormans alright. Bat if we Hindus in India grow 
stronger in time Moslem friends of the loagne typo will have to play the part of 
German Jews instead. Wo Hindus have taught the Shakas and the Huns already to 
play that part pretty well. So it is no use bandying words till the test comes. 'The 
taste of the pudding lies in the eating. 

Indian Natio.valis.m also is Comsidnalism in Relation to Hujianity 

20. If to such an outspoken attitude of being a Hindu Nationalist on your part, 
and Indian Nationalist of the Congress raises fiie objection “Oh, but do you not see 
how narrow-minded it is to think of Hindns and Moslems, this race or religion and 
that in a separate mood ? Man to man we all are one. Lot us think of universal 
brotherhood alone”. 

Then inquire of him in return “brother, universal brotheihood wo Hindus adore 
oven to a fault. But will you tell us, oh Indian Nationalist, why you think of this 
nation and that, why think of an Indian Nationality in a separated mood ? Is it 
because India is a territorial unit ? But then there are other territorial units in 
world. Why are you an Indian patriot and not an Abyssinian one and go there and 
fight for their freedom ? It is precisely because by company and education you feel 
yourselves more akin to the Indian peoide in virtue of racial or religious or cultural 
atfinities than you feel at homo with other nationalities— although you may not be 
aware of this reason verily you worship a god you know not. Nor you know that 
Indian or any patriotism cannot but be communal in relation to humanity ; for, 
nationality is as strong a principle of human division as is racial or religious or 
cultural community. 

Hindu Nationalists should not at all be Apologetic to deing called 
Hindu Communalisis I 

21. Tho fact is that Nationalism and oommunalism aro themselves either equally 
justifiable and human or not. Nationalism when it is aggressive is as immoral in 
human relation as is oommunalism when it tries to suppress the equitable rights of 
other communities and tries to usurp all to itself. But when oommunalism is 
only defensive, it is as justifiable and human ns an equitable nationalism itself. Tho 
Hindu nationalists do not aim to usurp what belongs to others. Therefore, even if 
they bo called Hindu communalists they aro justifiably so and are about tho only 
real Indian Nationalists. For, a real and jnstifiablo Indian Nationalism must bo 
equitable to all communities that compose tho Indian Nation. But for tho same 
reason tho Moslems alone are communalists in an unjustiCablo antinational .and 
treacherous sense of tho term. For it is they who want to usurp to themselves 
all that belongs to others. Tho Indian National Congress only condemns itself as an 
antinational body when it calls in the same breadth tho Hindu Mahasabha and tho 
Moslem Loaguo ns bodies eqn.ally communal in tho reprehensible and treacherous 
sense of that term. Consequently, if to defend tho just and equitable rights of 
Hindus in their own land is oommunalism then wo aro coramun.alisis par oxoellenco 
and glory in being tho most devoted Hindu communalists which to ns moans being 
tho truest and tho most equitable Indian Nationalists. 

23. Having determined then once for all to revive tho concept of an Org.anio 
Hindu Nation and regenerate its lifegrowth as tho first item of our immediate 
programme tho second and consequent item must bo to review every action and every 
event in public life from tho only standpoint of Ilindn interests without mincing 
matters at all. From tlio local details of the music and mosque questions riglit up to 
the question of Indian Fcdor.ation and from tho internal Indi.an political policy to our 
foreign and international policy and relations wo shall openly _ and separately tako 
up a stand as Hindus and support, oppose or tako every step in tho interests of 
llindudom alone. Our politics henceforth will bo purely Hindu politics fashioned and 
tested in Hindu terms only, in such wise as will liolp tho consolidation, Freedom and 
I.ifo-growth of 6ur Hindu Nation. 

23. The third item in our immediate programme will bo a redeclaration of our 
nttiludo to tho question of Indian Unity even In its Icrrilori.al aspect. In its own 
interest tho Hindu Nation does not shut tho door to nnv possibility of an nnite<l 
Indian Nation, provided it is based on an equitable and equal footing. Tho Hindus 
will ever bo re.idy to grant equal righl.s .and representation to nil minor communities 
in India in legislature and services, "civil and political life in proportion to the popa- 
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lation and merit. Tlio Hindus although they are in overwhelming majority, will 
still waive their right of claiming any preferential treatment, and special prerogative 
which in fact in every other nation are due to the major community. But the 
Hindus will never tolerate the absurd and the unheared of claim of the minorities 
to have any preferential treatment, Weightages or special favours, over and above 
what the major community obtains. The Hindu nation will go so far as to accept the 
equitable national principle of “one man one vote” Irrespective of religion or race or 
culture in the formation of a common Indian State. But it shall knock on the head 
any political demand that claims “one Moslem throe votes" and “three Hindus one 
vote 11” or any cultural demand that antagonises or insults or suppresses Hindu culture 
in its historical, linguistic, religious or racial aspect. The minorities will bo free to 
follow their religion, speak their language, develope their culture amongst themselves 
provided it does not infringe on the equal rights of others or is not opposed to public 
peace and morality. If the Moslems join ns on these equitable conditions and bear 
undivided loyalty to the Indian State and the Indian State alone well and good. Other- 
wise our formula holds good. “If you come, with yon, if you don’t, without you ; 
but if you oppose, inspite of you, we Hindus will fight out the good battle of achie- 
ving the independence of India and herald the rebirth of a free and mighty Hindu 
Nation in near future 1” 

24. Our foreign policy also will be guided from an outspoken & unalloyed Hindu 
point of view. All those nations who are friendly or likely to be helpful to Hindu 
nation will be our friends and allies. All those who oppose the Hindu Nation or are 
likely to endanger Hindu interests will he opposed by ns. All those who do neither 
we will observe a policy of neutrality towards them, irrespective of any political ism 
they choose to follow for themselves. No academic & empty slogans of democracy 
or Nazism or Fascism can be the guiding principle of our foreign policy. Hindu 
interests alone will be our test. No more “Khilafats’’ or “Palestine afats” can dupe 
us into suicidal sympathies and complications. Our relations with England also will 
be guided by the same Hindu policy, having the absolute political independence of 
the Hindu Nation in view. 

25. Towards the minorities our attitude under the present circumstances must be 
differential. The Hindu will assure them all that we hate none, neither the Moslems 
nor Christians nor the Indian Europeans but henceforth we shall take good care to 
see that none of them dares to hate or belittle tbe Hindus either, amongst the 
minorities, or these latter. 

The Parsis are by race, religion, language, culture most akin to us. They have 
gratefully been loyal to India and have made her their only home. They have pro- 
duced some of the best Indian patriots and revolutionists like Dada Bhai and Madam 
Cama. They will have to be and therefore shall bo incorporated into the common 
Indian State with perfectly equal rights & trust. 

The Christian minority is civil, has no extraterritorial political designs against 
India, is not linguistically and culturally averse to the Hindus and therefore can be 
politically assimilated with us. Only in religion they differ from us and are a pro- 
selytising church. So in that matter alone the Hindus must be on their guard and 
give the missioneries no blind latitude to carry on their activities beyond voluntary 
and legitimate conversion. The Hindus also must continue to reconvert the Christians 
and carry on the Slmddhi movement on the same voluntary and legitimate bases. It 
is only in our Travancore state that the Christians seem to cherish some political 
design against the Hindu state and it is only there that we shall have to treat them 
with some political distrust by not allowing them too much latitude in the state of 
affairs and offices, till they too cease to be political suspects to the Hindus as the 
Christians in other parts of India have ceased to be. 

As to the JEWS in India, they are, too, have given us no political or cultural 
trouble and are not in the main a proselytising people, they will be friendly towards 
the Hindus who have sheltered them when homeless and can be easily assimilated 
in a common Indian state. But this fact must not land us again into the suicidal 
generosity our forefathers had been guilty in other cases of inviting colonies of 
non-Hindus, to India. With every sympathy with the Jews outside India, the 
Hindus therefore oppose the present congressite proposal of inviting or allowing any 
new Jewish colony to .settle in India. India must be a Hindu land, reserved for the 
Hindus.' While our own Hindu over-population in some parts of India is hard pressed 
to find land for extension, how absurd it is to invite non-Hindu colonies to settle 
our thinly populated parts I How ridiculous it is to find sozno congressites preach- 
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ing birth control to restrict our own population in order to avoid over-crowding and 
start straightaway to invite Jewish colonies to settle in India. We must exhort our 
esteemed Diwan of Kochin in particular to take a leaf out of the history of Tra- 
vancore and set his face sternly against any proposal or outside pressure to allow the 
alien Jews to colonise the Lands in Kochin. 

So far as the Moslem minority is ooncerned I have already dealt with it at 
length. In short we must watch it in all its actions with the greatest distrust 
possible. Granting on the one hand every equitable treatment which an Indian 
citizen can claim in an equality of footing with other, we must sternly refuse 
them any the least preferential treatment in any sphere of life, religious cultural or 
political. Not only while we are engaged in our struggle for liberating India but 
even after India is free we must look upon them as suspicious friends and take great 
care to see that the northern fronties of India are well guarded by staunch and 
powerful Hindu forces to avoid the possible danger of the Indian Moslems going 
over to the alien Moslem nations across the Indus and betraying our Hindus to 
our Non-Hindu foes. 

Bur HOW TO Bell the Cat 

26. “While listening to all this and agreeing with me in toto as to the efficacy of 
this Hindu policy in future, every Hindu Sanghatanist here must have been weighed 
down with the single question “But how are we to bell the cat ? How to raise 
ways and means to put this policy into practice ? How are we to enable ourselves 
to be in so strong a position as to shape events to our liking in face of the /over- 
whelming predicament and pewerlessness in which the Hindu Sanghatanist movement 
is stuck te-day ?” I tell you, don’t be downhearted. The most efficient weapon is 
already lying close at your hand ; only stretch out your hand in the right direction 
and you grasp it. Let us just begin at the beginning and capture the political power 
that obtains in Indian to-day. 

37. If but the Hindu Sanghatanists capture the seats that are allotted to the 
Hindus under the present constitution in Municipalities, Boards and Legislatures you 
will find that a sudden lift is given to the Hindu movement so as to raise it to an 
incredible power in relation to your present alround helplessness. “It is a bigger 
order still ! you may explain : How are we to capture even that political power 
which is allotted to the Hindus to-day ? In a fit of self-forgetfulness it is we Hindus 
who resigned that power into the hands of the Congressites. It is true we Hindus 
made the Congress what it is. But it has now suddenly turned against us who 
raised it to a position of power over some seven provinces in India ! Now the very 
concept of a Hindu Nation stinks in its nostrils, it has already declared the Hindu 
Mahasabha a communal and reprehensible body and ordered a millions of Congressite 
Hindus not to have anything to do with it. It may be that one of these days it may 
proclaim the Hindu Sanghatan movement itself as an act of_ high treason against the 
Congress fad of an Indian territorial Patriotism. But it is now grown too strong 
for us to dislodge it from its position and compel it to yield back the political power 
which as of a right was due to us Hindus alone 1” . . 

I know that the difficulty stares every Hindu Sanghatanist in the face all over India. 
It is true that the Congress looks to-day like a visitable anti-Hindu tower of strength — 
but I assure you it is a plained one I Approve the canvass and yon will find it !! 

Lei the Hindu Sanghatan Bovcoix the Congress and it will come to 
IIS Senses in no Tiiie 1 ! 

28. Before we proceed to indicate the easiest remedy to capture the political 
power and disable the Congress from doing any practical harm to the Hindu 
Sanghatan movement, let us declare in unmistakable terms that we are not out to 
spite the Congress Institution itself nor the leaders and followers _ thereof. Mr. 
Jinnah is quite correct in stating that the Congress has been since its inoeptien down 
to this day a Hindu body manned mostly by the Hindu brains, Hindu money, and 
Hindu sacrifice. Even today some of them ate noble patriots. They are erring bat 
cannot he wicked and almost all of them are our own kith and kin. The few 
Moslems there, although they are allowed to boss the Congress policy at times 
through the suicidal folly of the Hindu leaders, are but nonentities, are kept there 
merely as figureheads to run the poor show of an ‘united Indian nation’. We are out 
not to spite the Congress as an institution but to chastise its anti-Hindu policy, to 
cure It of the intolerable hypocraoy which is all the more harmful for its strutting 
about under the mark of Truth, Truth absolute and nothing but truth, with its lathi 
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charges and English bayonets going nearly band in hand with non-violence, non-vio- 
lence absolute and nothing but non-violence in thought, word and deed !! 

So under the present circumstance the Congress has compelled us to disown it 
and divert it of ail power to represent the Hindus in any aspect or capacity whatso- 
ever. They have foolishly challenged the Hindu community and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and we must take up the challenge. 

Just think, oh Hindu Sanghatanists, on what meat does this congress feed that it 
has grown so great ? Only remember that the Congress draws all its supplies, men, 
money and votes, from ths Hindus. Then cut off those supplies and the position 
which the Congress has taken against the Hindus and which seems to be so 
Impregnable will be untenable in no time. 

Alt the national importance and political power that the Congress has come to 
wield today in India and the ministries and majorities it holds in legislatures are but 
derived from the Hindu Electorate. The Congressite Hindu cannot get a single 
Mahomedan vote, lor the constitution itself is communal. The Mohomedans can vote 
only for a Uohomedan, the Christians for a Christian and so on. The Congressites, 
and they are mostlv Hindus, can but get them elected to the legislatures, boards and 
municipalities, on the strength of the Hindu votes. If the Hindu make it a point 
not to vote for a Congress ticket, then ? Not a single congressman can be returned 
to either a local body or a legislature 1 They stand on Hindu shoulders as_ Hindu 
candidates and as soon as they raise themselves to those high plaoes they kick tho 
Hindus hack, disown the Hindus, call Hiudu organizations as communal and therefore 
reprehensibly betray Hindu interests at every turn but keep dancing attendance on 
the Moslem League, But if you withdraw your shoulder, your support, then ? 
You will find that the political power and public importance of the Congress as dead 
as a door nail. 


They call themselves Indian Nationalists. But evory stop they take is communal. . 
They have guaranteed special protection to minorities, Moslems, Christians, 
Europeans otc. Is that Indian Nationalism ? A true Indian Nationalist must know 
nothing of Moslems and Hiudu minorities and majorities. To him all must be 
Indians only. "Why they then take cognisance of communities, _ religious or racial, 
in India ? And it they can take cognisance of the communal minorities then why 
they fight so shy to take cognisance of the major community the Hindu, or call 
those who do so as reprehensible oommunalists ? Nay more : A true Indian Nationa- 
list if honest will never go abegging for votes from a constituenoy which is oponly 
tabulated as general that means non-Moslem, non-Christian etc. that is, an electorate 
which is not national. A truly Indian National eleotor.ate cannot be divided as 
Moslem one and Non-Moslem one or Christian one, and Non-Christian one, special 
and general. A truly Indian National electorate must be only an “Indian Eleotorate’’, 
pure and simple without the least mentiou of the Unnational, _ unreasonable 
difference of race or religion. If our congressites are true and oonsoientious Indian 
Nationalists they ought to refuse forthwith to stand as candidates _ to elections under 
tliis communal electoral roll and resign their seats forthwith which are tainted with 
these communal labels. Is there a single Congress Minister or member ready to 
resign and run that ordeal : None, none ! Nest election when they come to your 
Hindu doors to beg for votes tell them in oil honesty & humility ‘Sirs Congressmen, 
yon are Indian Nationalists ; but I am a Hindu and this is on Hindu Elootorato. 
Then how can you accept a vote so tainted by coraraunalism. Please go to a. truly 
‘Indian Nationalist electorate’ to beg of votes whereever yon may End it, and if you 
find it nowhere in the world today please wait till a pure and simple and truly 
'Indian electorate’ comes into being 1 Do you think you will find a dozen congress 
candidates honest enough to do so ? None, none I 


Then again every candidate under the present constitution has to write his 
religion and oven caste. Then only can ho be drafted out to separate electorates, 
Hindus, Moslems, Christians etc. These Congress candidates in tho election season 

quietly write down their community ns Hindus I They marked down Hindu homes 

oven according to castes, Brahmans, Maratbas, Bhangis etc. and then allot their 
candidates according to their castes to the casto voters so that ho may pool up 
larger votes. They appeal even to oaste pride and caste hatred. In tho eleotional 
season they aro oommunalists of the worst typo. But as soon as tho olcotion season 

is OCnr illA r*AMfrfncC J •_ V 1 _.f J 
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But if you once make it quite clear that you as Hindus are not going to vote 
for any such seasonal Hindu but only for a Hindu who is born and bred and means 
to continue to turn to his Hindu race even after the election season is over 
and if once these gentlemen know for certain that they can never be elected on 
Hindus votes unless they are members of the Hindu Mabasabha— what do you think 
will happen ? I assure you that 75 per cent of these Indian Nationalists will vie with 
each other to register themselves as members of the Hindu Mahasabha overnight and 
vow to be Hindus even fanatically throughout their life ; rather than loose a chance 
of being members and ministers and sombodies in the Government Secretariats ! 

Then the only way which is also unbelievably easy, not only to chastise the 
Congress^ Nationalist fad but even to raise Hindudom to uncalculably and powerful 
position in the land at a stroke is under the present eircumstances this : 

(1) Boycott the Congress ; (2) Don’t vote for the Congress ticket ; (3) and vote 
only for a confirmed and merited Hindu Nationalist. 

39. Let no Hindu Sanghatanist pay a single bribing or lead a single member or 
register a single vote for the Congress ticket. We know by erperience that even a 
staunch Hindu has to act against Hindu interests as soon as he is tainted by a 
Congress ticket under the Congress discipline and for the selfish fear that he would 
otherwise lose bis job. When once the congressites knew that the Congress cap 
or ticket is at a serious discount in the Hindu market, is no royal road to the con- 
oils or local bodies you will find that the Hindu caps will sell like hot cakes and 
Hindu Sabha tickets will rise in an unsupplyable demand 1 

30. In a nut-shell the position is this : there is a Moslem electorate to protect the 
Moslem interests. There is a Hindu eleotoralo in fact, though it is named to spite 
the Hindus as_ “general,” which we can use to protect the Hindu interests. The 
Moslem being in majority in some three provinces they took good care to see that only 
these Moslems were elected on their votes who pledge openly to save Moslem 
interests alone. Wo Hindus are in majority in some seven provinces. We still 
handed over our votes to those some of whom blatantly proclaimed they were not 
Hindus at all and all of whom promised that they wore not going to safeguard 
the special interests of Hindus, not even the just and equitable interests of Hindus as 
Hindus. The result is that even in those seven provinces where we are in majority 
and of course in those three provinces where Moslems dominate— we Hindus 
are reduced to be veritable helots throughout our laud. In some cases as 
in Bengal and the Frontier our very life and property stands in hourly danger, 
the honour of woraenhood insecure. Thus wo Hindus have been thrown away to the 
winds whatever and not an unsubstantial political power was won by hard 
struggle carried on and sacrifices undergone by our Hindu patriots and by 
ourselves amongst them for the last fifty years and more, while the Moslem 
ministers are openly members of the Moslem League, they lead it, they avow to 
be the advocate of Moslem interests even, threaten to “satav” the Hindus, frame 
themselves and get passed Government bills to reserve 60 p, c. services for Moelcms 
in Bengal. But what do the Congressito Ministers and members whom Hindu 
electorates sent to the Councils to represent Hindu interests do 7 In Bengah lhc 
Congress M. L. A.s practically supported this atrocious Moslem reservation, 
they have aenuieseed all over India in the pro-Moslem communal award— and 
denounce the Hindu Sabha also for carrying on agitation with it II In every case 
when Hindu interests are threatened by Moslems they have leaned towards the 
Moslems just to parade that they were Indian patriots. Witness the Congress 
attitude with regard the Shahidganj affair, the Delhi temple struggle, the Nizam 
and the Bhopal questions. But is not such an anti-national pro-moslem nttilado 
also an act of communalism 7 It is worse on the part of a Congressito who 
got himself elected ou Hindu votes : it is downright treacherous I 

FnoJi A souD Hi.vDt; Naho.vausi Fuo.vt 

31. The only way to chastise this anti-Hindn and anti-National policy of the 
Congress, the best and ensicst remedy under the circumstances lies in the fact 
of forming a Hindu National Front I Let all onr Sadhus, Sanalnnisls, Arya- 
snmnjists and Sangbatanisls organizations nil over India make it a point nercr 
to vole for n Congress candidate but vote for a Hindu nationalist candidate alone. 
F.vcn today the strength of nil these faithful Hindu parties pnt together cannot 
but bo counted in mulions. Wo shall and must sneccea in forming majorities in 
almost all provinces where Hindus are in majority. Even if we fail in some cases 
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IhroUKh the folly of n rmmbcr of Hindu rcnr^ndts it ip still quite pospiblc to 
bcRin with, to nturn a suflicicntly stronp niiiioriiy of Hindu Nationnlisis to the 
councils in provinces and the centre to mahe it impopsiblo for any Govcrnmcnl to 
fnnclion rvilhout paining; the support of our Hindu Nntionnli-it parly. If you 
do thip, — you uill have real Hindu Ministries, Hindu National Ministries, openly 
avowed to safepuard Hindu intcrtsls in seven provinces at a strobe 1 That will 
inisc the Hindu caupc nud the Hindu Nation immediately to bo the prentest 
political power in the land. You will find ns if by n fransfor scene that Hindudom 
n.ar, come homo, the Hindu Mnlias.ablm suddenly lifted out of its present stale 
being a persecuted and neglected body and r.ii.sed to the position of dictator- 
ship in shaping the political destiny of India, hvery Hindu will raise his head 

high and erect, conpcious of his importance and nppured of the Government 
backing ho is sure to pel in the defence and assertions of all his legitimate 
rights, religious, racial, cultural. If a ITiiulu girl is molc.sted in any part of the 
land by a Moslem gunda such n condign punishment will promptly bo indicted 
on him as to render all Moslem ptindas tremble to touch any other Hindu girl ns 
fearfully ns they do in molesting an English girl. If ntiy riot on the part of 

the Moslem fanatics seeks to force the Hindns to forego their civil rights, the 
armed police nnd the military forces will be so promptly and vigonrously made 
to function ngainsi the aggrcp.sivc p.arij’ ih.at Moslem riots will bo a thing of thn 
past and they will learn to tolerate Hindu mupic hy the public Ihorough-faio 

as kindly as they do now the (Jovernment nnd Eiig’lmh bands nnd processions. 
The peasants and’ the labourers will get what is due to them ns the very proof 
of national life nnd industry nnd commerce. Hindu language will ho s.sfc, 
Hindu script will ho sate, Hindu religion will he safe, no illegitimate or forceful 
conversion of a Hindu to non-Ilinelu faiths will be tolerated for a minute. No 
Hindu ndvaners Will be made bigging on knees before the Moslems for unity. Iking 
eonfidenl in onr own Hindu strength to achieve Indian Independence through our 
own saeririco nnd struggle even ns we did in the past our Hindu nationnlisis 
will he prepared to fight any non-Hindu power that stands in the wav of our 
onward march towards the nehieveraent of the independence of Jfindusilian nnd 
its maintenance ngainsi all non-Hindu invasions. The verv concept nnd ideal A 
right of a powerful Hindu Nation will bring out all lliat is best nnd bravest 
in the Hindu spirit to the forefront ns nothing else can do. If the Moslems pa»s 
an net. i.o. in Bcngvl to rc«erve OD p. c. services for Modems, our Hindu nalion.sl 
ministries will at once gel an net passed in Hindu majority provinces to reserve 
00 p. c. servie-es for Hindus even where we are only SO p. c. in populntion, ns n 
retribnlory measure without making m.y the least apology lor it. w hin we will 
bo in a position to retaliate thus in this wise nnd do retnlinlc Ibc Moslctmi will 
come to their senses in n day. W’c shall not only save Hindu rights and Iionqiir 
in the Hindu provinces but even in provinces where we Hindus nrc in minotiiy. 
Knowing that every altompl to lyr.inni"e the Hindns is sure to recoil on 
Ihcnwclvcs nnd read for the worse on Moslem interests in all India— the Mo-.kms 
will learn to behave as good bays nnd it is then they wilt bo anxious to 
nj)Cn unity t.alks nnd knowing lbry*arc in a hopeless minority in India and no 
more drc.a'ms of ma=s conversions ol Hindns by force nnd fraud and by kidnapping 
Hindu children in sight— the Moslems will inevitably and roon be in a frame of 
mind to arnilicsfo in rqiiitnbic Hindu Moslem unity pacts. 

M'e shall, in iho Punjab nnd the Frontier, havo an nllictl parly with our Kilh 
Hindu flank. Our Fikh Hindus, though they have n separate ckctoriate and rightly so 
under the present ctrrtimstance.s, are strong enough to defend Hikh culture nnd 
honour and interests which arc hut our own culture nnd honour nnd I'ltrrosts 
nnd we will work hand in hand against nil non-IIiiulu ng:rrc*sions from outside 
the Frontier. In the Central Irgi-lnltirc nko the Hindu Nnlionalists will rcmivll 
the_ Government, if you only return staiincJi Hindu NnSionnIist mernlwrs In 
majoritv, to take drastic military steps against the I'rontitr MosUm trib-'*, (.•c.at 
them lii'c n chip in no lime cnd'render our Hindu life nnd ptojKVty tlwrc r.i rafo 
ns that cl the handful of Eiiroj'eaiis continue to In Mahr.rnshita our Hindu 
.National patty shall ally itself with the DiUicernts of prcs'ut miibr tlist 
tcdeubtaldf rharnpititi cf inuilnbb' atid irnlv National J>o’iry— Jr.miitilss Mehta, 
tlif ctr.inrr.t If.adrr ol cpi'o«!tion Pr. NnilKtllnr nrd in nil rsh'r ptrtiere's with 
r-srty and every ct.e vtl.o itnrds lor nr.il in to f-ar ns hv str.r.ds f. r t.'-fe- 
* f iijitmnal ni.d ttiiiilnllc Ir.tne*'. c! Hindus In ftrr.taru Wi'h 

nil o,Jtr tusr*n» cf India itTtsf erejive of rare cr rtb'.gir.u 
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32. Nor need there be any fear of breaking up the socalled united front 
against British Imperialism. The present Congress united front is a feigned show, 
a house of cards. The Hindu National united front will be a realistic, homogeneous, 
the living Front. Wo shall not only bo able to advance the just interests of 
the Hindu Nation but side fay side will bo in a position with our equitable 
and truly Indian National policy— as I have outlined in section 23 of this address, 
—even to advance the interest of the Indian Nation even in its territorial sense 
also far more rapidly and solidly and vigorously than this present Quixotic 
Congress policy with its proposals of doing away with armed military and 
guarding the frontiers with girl volunteers with Charkhas in their hands can ever 
do 1 Down with all that nonsense for ever and up with the matter of fact 
Indian politics and the consequent Hindu Nationalist front. 

Remember, oh Hindus, that in raising the standard of this Hindu Nationalist 
Front, you arc exercising but your legitimate constitutional rights and can give 
unjustifiable affront to none. Every Hindu is required by the constitution 
to vote for whomsoever he likes. So long as bayonets do not extort your votes 
against your own will for an anti-Hindu candidate, so long it is the easiest 
and legitimate thing for you to vote for an Hindu Nationalist, If but every 
Hindu does that easy duty for his race Hindudom is saved. And if the Hindu 
do not do even that much and determine to commit a cultural and political and 
racial suicide by voting for an anti-Hindu and nDti-Nationn! organization as the 
Congress has grown today into one— not even Brahmadevn can save you. 

Then begin, at least you Hindu Sanghatanisls who are determined to see that 
Hindudom assert itself, begin at once at the beginning, form a united Hindu National 
front under an unalloyed Hindu National Flag and capture the political power that 
oven today obtains by voting only for a Hindn Nationalist .and yon will see that 
the largo part of your present local and detailed grievances dissipate like a mist at 
the very sight of Hindu Nationalist ministries formed in seven provinces in Indi.i 
and at the centre. When you havo this much more shall be added up to yon and 
one of these days yon shall have heralded an independent and strong and mighty 
Hindu Nation which is but tantamount with a mighty Indian Nation based on 
perfect equality of citizenship for all loyal and faithful Indian citizens irrespective 
of race and religion from Indus to the Seas. Remember “those who havo more 
will be added upto them but those who havo not even that will bo taken aw.ay from 
thorn which they havo I” This is the inoxpngnablo litw in this matter of fact world I 
Capture and Havo then first tlie political power that exists ! Raise tho standard of a 
Hindu Nation I Soo to it that India must rcm.ain a Bindusthan Forever: novor a 
Pakisthan 1— an Anglisthan novor never HI And iot all India resound with 

Hindu DnAnstAKi jay 1 Hindu Easuikaki my II Vande Mamuaji lit 

Resolutions 

Tho following is tho text of .the resolutions passed on tho 29tli. & 30ih. 
December ; — 

I Condolence 

The Hindu Mahnsablia places on record its deep senso of loss at the sad domiso 
of (i) Mahatma Hansraj, (ii) Hon’blo 0. S. Kh.aparde, (iii) P.andit Atm.ar.-im 
Amritsari, (iv) Dr. Brojendra Nath So.al and (v) Pandit Mnhabir Pras.nd Dwivedi, 
who during their life limo served HiDdiisth.nn and Hindu cause with great zeal. 

II PuNnAMEXTAt Rionrs 

Resolved tliat a Committee consisting of ono ropresontativo from o.ich Province 
and State bo elected by tho Members of the All Indi.a Committco of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha, to consider firstly tho .advisibility of declaring fnnd.amDnt.al rights .and 
secondly, it it is in favour of tlio advisibilily of such a Urelar.ation, to present n 
dolailcJ draft of such rights to ftio Hindn Mah.a S.abha before tho next Session. Tho 
Committco shall havo tho powers to co-opt. 

Ill IlYDEnADAD (Ary.an Name BnAOANAOAn) 

(a) In view of tho fact that tho Hindus in tho Hydor.abad .State are not allowed 
to enjoy religious liberty and other civic, cnltural and political rights and th.at the 
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Government of H. E. H. tbo Nizam has taken no steps to concede the legitimate 
demands of the Hindus in the matter and has thereby compelled the Hindus in and 
outside Hyderabad to resort to Civil Resistance, this Sablia accords its full support 
to the Civil Resistance Movements started agJiinst the Nizam Government and calls 
upon all Hindus to continue it vigorously and actively, until all the rights are 
conceded to the Hindus in accordance with their numerical strength in the Sta*'\ 

(b) The Maha Sabha condemns the attitude of the Congress authorities in weak- 
ening the movement of Civil Resistance by advising the State Congress to suspend 
their own movement out of fear of Muslim opposition and in once again betraying 
the cause and the fundamental rights of the Hindus. 

(c) That a Committee be appointed by the President of the Hindu Mahasabha to 
consider the ways and means for supporting these movements of active 
Civil Resistance. 

IV AnjIY AND ITS CoNSHTDTION, EtC. 

(i) Whereas at the time of the real critical emergency very grave and entire 
responsibility for defence of Hindusthan will fall upon the Hindus alone both in the 
matter of fighting aggression from outside and of quelling tnternal disturbance, and 
rebellions and also in the matter of maiutaining law and order in the country. 

(ii) Whereas the defence organisation of Hindusthan in Its triple departments 
the Army the Navy and the Air force, should be absolutely self-sufficient in all its 
details so that in times of emergency Hindusthan may not be obliged to look to and 
wait helplessly for assistance to arrivo from England which may in all probability 
not arrive at all in time. 

Resolved that to avoid such a fateful contingency it is high time for the Govern- 
ment (al to make provision for the establishment of factories and industrial 
establishments for manufacturing in Hindusthan of Aero and Motor Engines, 
armoured tanks and cars, heavy guns of all sizes of latest types with their 
ammunition and with their research department, etc. (b) to establish immediately a 
Naval College and Air Force College; (c) to expand the Indian Military Academy, 
Dehra Dun so as to cone with the demand for completely Indianising the Indian 
Army as early as possible not later than 15 years, (d) to establish Feeder Military 
Schools in various provinces like the Bhonsla Military School, Nasik, and to subsidise 
them : (e) to expand the Indian Territorial Forces including the University Training 
Corps in the different Provinces (f) to modify the Arms Act in a manner so as to 
enable people to bear and possess arms with the same facilities which ilio people of 
the European Nations enjoy. 

Resolved further that with a view to evolve financially an!' 
practical scheme for this purpose, a Committee composed of !' 
and Industrial experts both British and Indian, and of loading 
statesman with non-official majority be appointed forthwith. 

II. Resolved that in view of the fact that after the inauguration of the Federal 
Scheme of Government of Hindusthan, the Indian Army will coaso to bo tbo army 
of the British Government who alone have been so far entirely responsible for the 
composition of the Indian Array, as it is to-day, and that in view of the further 
fact that the Indian Army will then bo the army of the Fedortil Government in the 
composition of which Federal Units will rightly claim representation aoordlng to 
their proportion in the general population of the country, the Hindu Mahasabha 
hereby brings it to the notice of the Government that (a) the present monopoly and 
dominance mostly of the so-ealled Moslem martial races of the Punjab in the 
present composition of the Indian Army is absolutely incompatible with the sohomo 
of the Federal Government ; (b) therefore, the method of recruitment hitherto 
followed be entirely changed, so that the distinction of martial and non-martial 
classes be forthwith abolished, and, (c) a common standard of physical fitness ho 
prescribed and all those who wiil stand tho test of the prescribed standard bo 
eligible for recruitment in tho Array, irrespective of caste, creed and colour, so Hiat 
Federal Units bo given an open opportunity to supply tboir quota in tbo composition 
of tbo Army. 

III. Tho Hindu Mnha Sabba strongly protests ag.ainst tbo policy of tbo Brilisb 
Government in preferring persons from a fow provinces and from a few specified 
cinsscs only for recrnitmonl to the Army and other Forces and in not distributing 
rco^itmcnt on tho basis of merit aiono over all tho provinces and classes of people 
in Hindusthan. Tho Maha Sabha warns tbo Government against tho potential harm 
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and tho chances o^extra-territorial treachery on the part of the Muslims which the 
present policy involves. The Maha Sabha, therefore, calls upon tho British Govern- 
ment to so constitute the Indian Army and- other forces as to enable all the 
Provinces and the classes of people to bear equally the burden of flindusthan’s 
defence and internal peace ; and with a view to create National Militia calls upon 

the Central and Provincial Governments to start up-to-date Military Colleges in each 

Province ; and to make Military training a compulsory subject in High Schools and 
Colleges. 

V. Akharas, Military Schools And Tolhnieee Corps 

The Hindu Maha Sabha urges upon the local Hindu Sabhas the need of opening 
the Akharas for the_ improvement of their physique, of starting Rifle Clubs on the 
lines of the Provincial Rifle Association of C. P. and Berar founded through the 
indefatigable^ and pioneer efforts of our revered Dr. B. S. Moonje and of providing 
Military Training and discipline for the Hindu Youths. The Hindu Mahasabha is 
delighted to And that the progress of Bhonsla Military School has, taking into 

consideration the manifold difficulties under which it has to function, proved 

satisfactory beyond expectation. The Hindu Maha Sabha also congratulates Dr. 
Hedgewar upon his untiring efforts made in this direction through his well-known 
organization, the Eashtriya Bwayam Sevak Sangh which is a great assest to the 
Hindu Nation and calls upon the Hindus in general and youths in particular to join 
it in large number all over Hindusthan. 

VI. Federation 

(a) While the Hindu Maha Sabha is emphatically of opinion that tho Govern- 
ment of India Act 1935 including the scheme of Federation adumbrated therein, is a 
highly inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing measure, the Maha Sabha, with 
a view to secure and maintain the integrity of the entire country, is of opinion that 
considering the present situation even the scheme of Federation as it stands in the 
said Act should be worked in order that British India and Hindu States should send 
to the Federal Legislatures only such representatives as would protect Hindu rights 
and interests so that the Legislatures may not be missued by the anti-Hindu, Anti- 
national and re-actionary forces in the country. 

(b) The Hindu Maha Sabha strongly condemns the attitude of tho Moslem 
League leaders disclosed by them recently at Karachi in proposing two Federations, 
one of the Moslem States with liberty to join any other Moslem State beyond the 
Indian Frontier and another of Non-Moslem States, as not only a serious menanco to 
the growth of Indian Nation but also as a clear indication on their part to establish a 
full-fledged Muslim Raj in certain parts of the country leaving a door open for the 
future domination of the whole of the Hindusthan by their co-religionists, Indian or 
foreign. 

(c) The Maha Sabha calls upon all tho Hindus to wake up to the realities of the 
situation and rally all available forces in order to enablo them to frustrate this 
Moslem object. 


VII Hindu National Parliamentary Board 
Whereas the existence of at least two parties is essential for democracy to function, 
and whereas without an effective opposition party the Government is converted into 
a tyranny by one party and whereas tho phenomenal success of the Congress in tho 
last election, won by means of persistent propaganda representing that the present 
constitutional advance is the result of Congress sacrifices, has made the Congress 
High Command totalitarian and dictatorial in outlook and whereas the Congress 
policy has been consistently detrimental to the Hindu cause and has culminated in 
the Communal Award which has been practically accepted by the Congress and 
whereas the present constitutional advance is not the result of Congress sacrifices but 
of the sacrifices made by Hindus of all shades of opinion and action ; 

Now, therefore, the Hindus .assembled in this 20th Session of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha resolve that to combat the evil effects of the policy hitherto^ followed by tho 
Congress and also for tho purpose of forming an effective opposition party in tho 
Legislature both Provincial and Centr.al, ready to take over the Government if need 
be a Hindu National Parliamentary Board bo appointed to take all steps including 
preparation for fighting the next elections and appeal to all parties who are in agree- 
ment with this cause to co-operate and lend full support to the Board. 

43 
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THE ALL INDIA HINDU liAflABABHA 
VIII Congress and Hindu Mahasabha 

(a) The Hindu Maha Sabha enters its emphatic protest against the recent declara- 
tion made by the Congress to the effect that the Hindu Maha Sabha like the Muslim 
League is a communal organization and warns the Congress that having declared 
thus, it has forfeited its claim to represent the interest of the Hindus. 

(b) That the Hindu Maha Sabha representing as it does the Hindus of Hindus- 
than warns the Congress, the Muslim League and the Government that any agreement 
that may be arrived at between the Congress and the League or any plan of the 
Congress concerning the rights of the Hindus will not bo binding on the Hindu Maha 
Sabha or on the Hindus generally. 

(c) The Hindu Maha Sabha declares that it is the only national organization in 
the country and that there is no other national politics than that of the Hindu Sabha 
for the country as a whole and for the Hindus particularly, 

(d) The Hindu Maha Sabha calls upon the Hindus to rally round the banner of 
Hinduism and Hindu Maha Sabha. 

IX Communal Award 

The Hindu Maha Sabha loitcrates its condemnation of the Communal Award as it 
is grossly unjust to Hindus, anti-national and undemocratic in character and as it 
makes the growth of responsible Government in India absolutely impossible. 

The Maha Sabha refusing as it does to look upon the Communal Award as a dead 
issue, calls upon the Hindus to carry on persistant agitation against it, both here and 
abroad, until it is replaced by a system of real.y National Kepresentation. 

The Maha Sabha condemns the Congress members of the Assembly elected from 
the Hindu Constituencies in the various Provinces, particularly from Bengal, who in 
working the legislatures have in effect accepted the Communal Award and have 
• been through their activities in the legislatures, helping the maintenance of the 
obnoxious Award. 

X Abduction of Hindu "Women & Children 

The Hindu Mahasabha views with great alarm, and draws pointed attention of the 
Hindu Nation to the growing campaign of abduction and conversion that is being 
systematically carried on, generally all over India, and more particularly in some 
provinces like Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Madras and N. W. P. P. and requests the 
Hindus to put a stop thereto 

(1) by establishing in all places Watch and Ward Committees to note the 
activities of the Moslem and Curistian missionaries in this behalf and to counteract 
them in all possible ways and by so adjusting social relations amongst the Hindus as 
to minimise the opportunities for abductions and conversions ; 

(2) by calling upon the Central and Provincial Iiegislatures to pass legislation 
punishing heavily forcible abduction and conversion, by opening at convenient places 
in each province Bescue Homes and Orphanages for the needy and helpless Hindu 
women and children and 

(3) by running to the help of the victims immediately and by meeting out the 
due punishment to miscreants on the spot. 

The Hindu Mahasabha recommends that attempts should be made to minimise the 
evil. 

XI Music Before Mosque 

The Hindu Mahasabha declares that it is the social and religious as also the civic 
right of the Hindus to carry without let or hindrance their processions accompanied 
by music along all public roads at all times. This right has also been, from time to 
time, upheld by Courts of Law. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, strongly resents the unwarrantable demands 
made by the Muslim community for stopping music on public roads, in temples and 
even in private places before and near the mosques in utter disregard of the religious, 
civic and legal rights of the Hindus and condemns the action of Government in 
restricting these rights in response to this demand. ^ 

The Mahasabha therefore calls upon the Hindus to assert and maintain this right 
in face of all opposition, whether private or official, ignoring all risks involved. 

XII Social Legislation Against Hindus 

The Hindu Mahasabha strongly condemns the attempts made in the Central .and 
Frovinoial Legislatures in passing laws banning Hindus from reclaiming the converted 
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Hindus to the Hindu fold, and requests the Hindu members in the said Legislature 
to oppose stoutly the Bills and to see that they are not enacted into laws. 

XTII Cow PaoTEcnoN 

(a) The Hindu JIahasabha is emphatically of the opinion that considering the 
religious sentiments and susceptibilities of the Hindus with regard to cow and also 
in view of the requirements of their prosperous husbandry, it should be the primary 
duty of the State to protect cows. 

(b) The Mahasabha hereby requests the Government of the United Provinces to 
take immediate steps to stop at once the slaughter of cows in or near about 
Mathura— it being a holy city of the Hindus, any cow slaughter-house maintained 
deliberately in its vicinity cannot but bo looked upon as a standing insult to the 
whole of the Hindu Nation. 

(c) That the question of Satyagraha at Mathura should be referred to the U. P. 
Provincial Hindu Sabha for necessary action. 

XIV Shudhi Moveueot 

"With a view to secure the benefits of the noble teachings of the Hindu Eeligion 
and Culture to Non-Hindus, and in view of the serious inroads that are being 
systematically made by other religions and cultures upon the Hindudom the Hindu 
Mahasabha calls upon all sections of the Hindu Nation to organise and consolidate 
themselves by whole-heartedly supporting the Shudhi Movement by offering all 
reasonable opportunities to those who desire to be converted or reconverted to 
Hinduism, by extending to them all the rights and privileges which the other Hindus 
enjoy. 

This Sabha impresses the political significance of the Shuddhi movement and is of 
opinion that when political strength of a community depends on the number of the 
representatives in proportion to its population, the decrease in the numerical strength 
of the Hindus caused by conversion to non-Hindu Faiths has told and must tell npon 
their political strength in the Legislatures as well— therefore the Shuddhi Movement 
constitutes not only a cultural and religions but a political necessity too. 

XV Eaids on the Froniieb 

(a) The Hindu Mahasabha views with alarm the raids on the Frontier province 
villages which are on the increase during the regime of the Congress filinistry of the 
Province, and which have naturally created a feeling of great insecurity and unrest 
in the minds of the Hindu villagers about their life, liberty and honour. 

The Mahasabha resents strongly the attitude of callous disregard displayed by the 
Congress leaders in regard to these raids. 

(bl This Conference of the Hindu Mahasabha hereby reoommends that a Com- 
mittee consisting of Shriyut V. D. Savarkar and two other gentlemen to be nominated 
by the President to visit the Frontier Province at an early date and to enquire 
into : — 

(i) The situation created by the Agrarian Legislation recently introduced by the 
Ministry, 

(ii) The insecurity of life and property, including murders, abduolions, and con- 
versions, and 

(iii) The grievances of the minorities particularly in the matter of education and 
recruitment to services. 

And to submit its report to the Sabha for necessary action. 

XVI NiiioKAi. Language & Sonipr 

The Hindu Mahasabha declares that Hindi (not Hindnslhani — rather ‘Sanskrit nistha’ 
Hindi) that is based on and drawing its nourishmont from Sanskrit vocabulary is and 
rightfully deserves to be the National Language and Devnagari as the National Script 
of Hindnsthan. The Mahasabha strongly condemns the overt attempts made by the 
Indian National Congress in general and the Congress Governments in partionlar to 
make Hindnslhani as the Lingua Franca of this country in craven fear of, and with 
a view to placate, the Moslem opinion in this behalf. The Mahasabha calls upon the 
Hindu community to resist stoutly by all means in its power all suoh attempts to 
recognise and encourage Hindusthani in preference to Hindi. 
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XVII Indian States 

The Hindu Mahasabha deolai-es that the Congress policy of coercion and interfer- 
ence in the internal administration of the Indian States under the plausible slogau 
of Eosponsible Government is not genuine and in as much as the Congress activities 
in the matter are restricted to and concentrated only in the Hindu States to the 
practical exclusion of the Muslim States like Hyderabad, Bhopal. _ Bahawalpore, Kam- 
pnr, Malerkotla etc. and therefore it declares that _ such activities of the Congress 
are of the nature of harassment and that it is nothing short of abuse of its power 
to instigate troubles particularly in the case of such advanced and well-governed 
Hindu states as Travanoore, Mysore, Baroda, etc. 

XVIII Teavancoee 

(a) This session is of opinion that the agitation carried on in Travanoore is not 
political but communal, and is started by Christians with a definite purpose of esta- 
blishing their communal supremacy in the State and of capturing its Government 
and calls upon every Hindu to refrain from lending any support whatsoever to this 
artificial agitation of the Christian community who aie up-set by the throwing open 
of the Hindu Temples to Harijans which step has proved to be a death blow to the 
Christian proselytization. 

(b) The Hindu Mahasabha is extremely grieved to see the indifferent^ attitude of 
the rulers of Hindu States towards the oppression of the Hindu subjects in the 
Moslem States and requests the Hindu Mahasabha to put the grievances of such 
Hindu subjects before the ruler of the Mohammadan States and have them redressed. 

XIX Bhopal Repeession 

The Hindu Mahasabha expresses its resentment that His Highness the Nawab of 
Bhopal has turned a deaf ear to all previous resolutions and representations on the 
part of the Mahasabha calling upon his Government to put an end to all_ ill-treatment 
of the Hindus that obtains there. It seems His Highness’ Government is_ determined 
to continue their policy of harassing the Hindus, denying them their civic liberties, 
ousting them systematically out of State services, alloiving them to bo systematically 
persecuted by Moslem guudas and thus forcing them to embrace Islam. 

. As the very life and property of Hindus in the State there has become insecure 
and as their sufferings have become intolerable, this Session warns the Bhopal 
Government that unless this policy of mis-rule is abandoned forthwith and unless 
the Hindus there are accorded full protection of life, religion and property and 
unless civic rights and representation proportionate to their population in public 
services aud administrative aud legislative bodies are immediately granted, the Hindu 
Mahasabha will be compelled to embark upon a civil resistance movement against 
that State to rescue and defend the rights of Hindu subjects in that State. 

XX Delhi Shiva Mandie 

(a) This Session of the Hindu Mahasabha declares that the Shiv Mandir agitation 
at Delhi has been launched to protect and maintain the civic and religious rights of 
the Hindus. This Session congratulates the leaders and the workers at Delhi for 
their bold stand and highly appreciates the sacrifibes and sufferings undergone for 
that sacred cause. 

(b) This Session places on record its deep sense of indignation aud abhorrence 
against the unwise, unjust and highly provocative action of the Delhi Governpaent 
in demolishing the ancient Shiva Maudir at Delhi, in prohibiting even an indiyidual 
from visiting the site for worship under Sec. 144 of the Cr. P. Code, in wilfully 
breaking compromise mutually arrived at and in inhumanly maltreating the 
Volunteers and Workers. 

(c) Whereas in the opinion of this Session the application of Sec. 144. of the 
Cr. p Code only with regard to Hindu religious place at Delhi is an unwarranted 
interference with the religious rights of the people, this Session, therefore, strongly 
appeals to the Hindus of all shades of opinion to help this agitation with men, 
money and material. 


XXI Hindu Swadeshi 

° Muslims have been encouraged to make purchases from 

y the Muslim shops and that the Muslim Leaguers • and other Muslim leaders 
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are encouraging this mentality under the slogan of Muslim Swadeshi, this Conference 
calls upon the Hindus to make their all purchises from Hindu shops only. 

XXII Assam iMMiaKAiioN 

In view of the fact that there has bean an organised attempt on the part of the 
Moslems to turn the Hindu Province of Assam into a Moslem one, this Session of 
the Hindu Mahasabha resolves that immediate and special steps be taken to check it 
effectively. 


XXIII Assam Hill Tribes 

The Hindu Mahasabha resolves that immediate steps be taken to organise the 
Hill areas of Assam in order to protect the Hill people from the hands of Christian 
Missionaries and to give them facilities in regard to education, sanitation, 
communication, etc. 

XXIV Homage to Martyrs & Heroes 

(a) This Session of the Hindu Mahasabha pays its humble homage to the Martyrs 
who have suffered Martyrdoms at the hands of Hyderabad State and fanatic Muslims, 
the prominent among whom are (i) Mr. Shamlal Vakil, (ii) Dhaima Prakash, 
(iij) Mahadeo (iv) Eama; (v) Bhimrao Patel and (vi) Manikrao of Nizam State 
(vii) Mahadeo and (viii) Gendalal of Indore State. It offers its heartfelt sympathies 
to their bereaved families. 

(b) The Session congratulates all those gentlemen who have suffered bravely for 
the Hindu cause and particularly : (i' Mr. Gangaram Xhanna, the General Secretary 
of the Gujrat Provincial Hindu Sabha, (ii) Mr. Lalsingh, Secretary, Arya Samaj, 
Gulbarga, (iii) Mr. Chitale of Sangli and others, 

(o) This Session expresses its appreciation of the spirit of self-sacrifice shown 
by young Mr. Sitaram Balaji Gaikawad, a second year student of Morris College, 
Nagpur, who was sentenced to three and half years’ rigorous imprisonment for 
attempting to murder Mr. Shareef, ex-minister C. P. 

XXV Rustication of Hyderabad Students 

A. This Session of the Hindu Mahasabha appreciates with pride the brave and 
sacrificing spirit shown by the Hindu students of the Osmania University and other 
educational institutions in the cause of Vandematram, the sacred hymn of our 
Mother-land. 

B. This Sabha appreciates the prompt action of the Nagpur University and its 
Vice-Chancellor Mr. T, J. Kedar, in offering all possible facilities to the rusticated 
students of Hyderabad. 

C. The Session assures these students of its full support and urges all Hindus 
to help their cause till it is successful. 

XXVI PoLDunoN OF Sacred Rivers 

In view of the fact that since the advent of the British rule the rivers that are 
sacred and holy places of pilgrimages in this country have been polluted by the 
discharge of sewage and sullage water in such rivers in callous disregard of the 
religious feelings of the Hindus, this Session of the Hindu Mahasabha urges upon the 
Governments concerned that such discharge must be immediately stopped throughout 
India and in future they should see that there shall be no such pollution. 

XXVII Burmese Riots 

Resolved that this Session of the Hindu Mahasabha joins with their Buddhist 
brethren in Burma in condemning those Moslems in Burma who attacked Lord 
Buddha wantonly and deplores the riots that followed and calls upon our Burmese 
brethren to take note of the fact that in Burma Moslem proselytization is going on 
both openly and secretly and the Muslims after marrying Burmese girls claim the 
children to be Muslim children with a view to create a schism in Burma as Muslim 
Burma and Buddhist Burma. 

XXVIII Policy of the Punjab Government 

This Mahasabha strongly condemns the reactionary, onesided and oppressive policy 
followed by the Punjab Government in as much as, inter alia 
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(a) It has failed to repeal or suitably amend the Punjab Alienation of Land Aot 
•which by creating an artificial class of agriculturists deprives one half of the 
population of the Punjab, mostly Hindus, of the right of acquiring agricultural land 
and is calculated to pamper a class of parasitical landlords at the expense of the 
poor peasant proprietors. 

(b) It has recently passed a series of bills now notorious as Black Bills which 
are calculated to do the greatest harm to the _ Hindus of the Punjab and to destroy 
their trade and commerce, their freedom and independence by making their business 
entirely dependent upon the good-will of the Government and their minions. 

(c) It has ruled that 60 per cent of the jobs in some public services would be 
given to Zamindars, which in the peculiar circumstances of the Punjab means practi- 
cally Musalmans. 

(d) In order to conceal its communals activities, nepotism and other irregularities 
and in order to avoid supplementary questions, it has ruled that no questions re- 
garding the distribution of jobs amongs various communities and other matters 
affecting their interest shall be answered O'a the floor of the house of the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly. 

(e) It has by taking frequent action against Newspapers mostly Hindus, 
seriously impaired the freedom of the Hindu Press and by the introduction 
of a repressive Bill it is keeping Domacles’ sword hanging over their heads. 

(f) It has started a campaign of vilification against the non-zamindar Hindus 
of the Punjab and the Premier and some of the other Ministers have been 
personally carrying on a mischievous and malicious propaganda against them 
in the length and breadth of the Province. 

(g) It has failed to redress the grievances urged by the peasants of several 
districts of the Punjab and has on the other hand subjected them to lathi 
charges and other hardships. 

(hi It has taken action against a number of Hindu political workers and 
has by executive action interned an important Sikh member of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly and prevented him from attending the meetings of the 
Assembly although he was elected unopposed by his constituency. 

(i) It is generally behaving in an autocratic and despotic manner and making 
every effort to favour Muslims at the expense of the Hindus and creating a 
poisonous atmosphere against them in the Province. 
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Tiie All India Muslim League 

26th. Session— Patna— 26th. December to 29th. December 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The 26th. Annual Session of the All India Muslim League was held at Patna 
on the 26th. December 1938 and continued for the _ next three days under the 
presidency of Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah, Welcoming the president and the 
delegates Mr. Syed Abdul Aziz, Chairman of the Eeoei)tion Committee traced the his- 
torical importance of Bihar and Patna, the City’s glory under the Mauryas and its zenith 
of glory auring the rule of the Maghuls. “The downfall of the Moghul Enipire plunged 
the unfortunate Mussalmans of India into a state of helplessness and bewilderment 
and for a long time they could do little but mourn their fate. Subdued and awe- 
struck by the new regime set up by the British they at first remained distrustfully 
aloof from all new ideas and movements, and taok no steps to reform or improve 
themselves in accordance with the changed conditions of 
awakening later came over them and they showed that they 
reckon with. They played a prominent part in the memorable 
deuce which took place in 1875. In Bengal, Bihar and Mysore, 
like water to stem the tide of foreign domination. The wars -, ,, 
dowlah, Mir-Kasim and Tippu Sultan to preserve the independence of he ooun ry will 
always remain enshrined in history as some of the noblest examples of pa 

Mr.°A^ziz said that in 1916 the Muslim League, keeping 
demanded independence for the country and as a proof of ^ko ? A y, „ „ 

of the Mussalmans whom it represented, signed a pact ^ / ,, „ 

fully realised by the Mussalmans that for attaining the freedom of the country it was 
essential for the Hindus and Mussalmans to be united and welded into one strong 

“'‘^“But the Nehru Report of 1926 shattered the foundation 

all hopes of concorted notion in the cause of fieedoin. It -.PP „ nothintr 

Mussalmans that the demand for independence by the sister co™™ y riptriment of 
more than a cloak for gaining political domination to the e^c nsion and detriment^of 
the other communities living in the country. Mr. Aziz asoiibo Mussal- 

Mahomed All’s opposition to the Nehru Report to this reason a . ncoiised the 
mans all over India became distrustful finnah and Maulana 

Hindu leaders of sidetracking the issues raised by Mr. M. , Renort and said 

Mahomed Ali at the Calcutta Convention for » = Ivf amnio 

that at the Round Table Conferences the Mussalmans ga\e solution 

sincerity but the Hindu loaders did not join them m evolving a satisiactory 
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In this connection Mr. Aziz okserved that we , • jj f|,o military and external 

• Congress in reality wanted to establish Hindu Riy administration and internal 

powers of the British would remain wn reducing the Mussal- 

powers wore vested in the Hindu majority who would sot^anoiu^re^ = 
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the cultural back-ground of Mmdu his y yvhich intended to reconstruct a 

But recently a new party h ad come m pro™ differences and sotting up a now 
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Mr. Aziz said that the reluctance of the Mussalmans in not participating in the 
Congress programme was not due to the fact that the Muslims lacked in any way 
love for their country or were oblivious to the need for solving its economic problems. 
What they objected to were the means and methods presented by the majority com- 
munity. He held Nationalism and Socialism opposed to Islamic ideals and said that 
apart from the effects of the grant of Provincial Autonomy, the movements he had 
referred to were some of the other causes which had served to give the Muslim 
League “a new lease of life." 

“The Mussalmans cannot join hands with the Socialists", said Mr. Aziz, expressing 
the inability of Mussalmans to Co-operate with the Congress and the Socialists. The 
Socialists, he said, had a materialistic view of life and considered religion a super- 
fluity and the Mussalmans did not agree with the solution of the economic problems 
they offered. As regards the Congress, he did not consider it to be sensible for the 
minorities to leave their fate in tbe hands of the Congress, which he described as 
a “preponderatingly Hindu body, having in its ranks a considerable number of 
wealthy capitalists and bigoted politicians, determined to serve their own communal 
and economic interests.” 

Laying down the policy of the League, Mr. Aziz said that the League had no wish 
to quarrel with others on account of their views. It would only identify itself with 
sttch movements as accorded with Islamic ideals and principles and were directed 
towards securing the greatest amount of good for all. “It will not allow the kisans 
to be persecuted and fryannised over by the Zamindars nor will it try to gain their 
support by holding out to them promises incapable of fulfilment, Similarly, it 
is prepared to label the landowning class a set of tyrants and oppressors." 
He also said that the League would try to steer a similiar middle path between 
Labour and Capital by securing for Labour higher wages and better conditions of 
employment without making it unprofitable for capitalists to invest their money 
in industrial enterprises, He said that the critics of the League did not realise that 
it was a good omen that the Mussalmans, hitherto a backward section of the people, 
were organised. If they had remained disunited, they would not bo able to 
contribute to the progress of the country. Mr. Aziz concluded by enumerating the 
grievances of the Muslims. 

The Presidential Address 

The following are estraofs from the presidential address delivered by Mr. M. A. 
Jinnali : — 

At the outset, Mr, Jinnah referred to the services rendered by tho late Maulana 
Shaukat Ali in the cause of the country and tho Muslim community. He regretted 
his death and that of Sir Mahomeo Iqbal and of Kamal Ataturk. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that the question which confronted the Muslims of 
India was whether the eighty to ninety millions of Indian Muslims would continue 
to remain in a state of inertia and demoralisation (Cries : No no). Recapitulating 

the struggles of the League, he said that it had laid down its policy for the political 

advancement of the Muslims. Only a few years ago, he said, the position of tho 
Muslims was such that they would either have to owe allegiance to the imperialistic 
Government or submit to Congress principles, since political consciousness had been 
confiined so long to “careerists, either in the bureaucratic or the Congress camps." 
Many youngmen were deluded info believing that the Congress was fighting for tho 
freedom of the country ■, this fired their imagination and enthusiasm and they easily 
fell into the net spread out for them by the Congress— only to bo disillusioned 
eventually. 

Mr. Jinnah continued that the Congress had dashed every possible hope of 
arriving at a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question on the rocks of (jongress 

Fascism. In fact, it did not want a settlement with the Muslims on equal terms. 

Its claim that it alone represented the entire country was preposterous. The 
League and the Muslims did not want any gifts or concessions from the 
Congress.- The Muslims wanted to advance as a nation. The Congress might go 
on saying that it was a national body, but it was not in fact. It was only a 
communal Hindu body and it knew it. That a few Muslims had been misguided 
imo joining its ranks did not mean that the Congress represented the Muslims, 
ine Congress did not represent any community properly, least of all the Muslims. 

It was intoxicated with the power it had so far obtained. He was now convinced, 
ana many others with him, that the Congress High (Command were determined to 
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force their own culture on others and to establish a Hindu Raj. An instance to 
this was the Bande Mataram song which, it was insisted, should be sung and 
honoured by everybody, including the Muslims. They insisted on the Congress 
Flag being hoisted even on Government buildings and honoured by all. Then there 
was the question of Hindi and Hindustani, but the real intention behind the move 
of advocating Hindustani was to suppress Urdu. 

Referring to the Wardha Education Scheme and the Vidya Mandir Scheme, 
Mr. Jinnah said that these had been propounded after careful deliberation and 
with a_ definite object. The genius behind these was Mr. Gandhi and it was Mr. 
Gandhi alone who destroyed the very ideals with which the Congress started 
its career and converted it into a communal Hindu body, with a view to a revival 
and propagation of Hindu culture. To-day, the Hindus’ mentality and outlook have 
been developed in the direction of imagining that they were already the ruling 
nation and advantage was being taken of it to suppress Muslims as much as 
possible. Repressive measures were being adopted against the Muslims, who figured 
in arrests made by the Congress Governments and even the Muslim press was 
gagged. _ The Muslims were struggling vainly for asserting their legitimate rights. 
Proceeding _ Mr. Jinnah said that the League had assiduously and gradually 
established itself and developed into a strong national body of the Muslims. 
But a great task lay ahead of them. They had so far only stirred from 
sleep and their political consciousness had to be developed along with their 
moral and cultural consciousness. He admitted that the Hindus bad to a 
large extent acquired the essential quality of cultural and political consciousness, 
which could be termed national consciousness. He wanted the Muslims to 
develop to the same degree, if not more, such national consciousness. Mere 
numerical strength was not enough. 

Turning to the immediate problems affecting them, Mr. Jinnah hoped that the 
Muslims would make sacrifices for their national uplift. He referred to the saori- 
fioes made by the Arabs in Palestine in their national struggle and deplored 
that they were being termed rebels and brigands and treated as such whereas really 
they were heroes and martyrs. In the interests of international Jewry, who were 
capitalists, monstrous injustice was being done to the Arabs. The Indian Muslims 
could not remain unooncerned in the matter and would not shirk making any sacri- 
fices for their Arab brethren. 


CoNOREss Potior IN States 

Turning to the Indian States, Mr. Jinnah said that he had the fullest sympathy 
with the aspirations of the States peoples for constitutional advance, but he wanted 
to warn them against the Congress motive in creating an agitation among the States 
subjects. He wanted to point out that it was not the object of the Congress leaders 
to bring about peace in the States. They talked loudly about the uplift of the States 
•peoples, but he questioned seriously what the Congress had done in Kashmir. The 
Congress wanted to establish an alliance with the States subjects in -opposition to 
the present alliance between the British Government and the States rulers. This 
was only to secure numerical strength in the Central Legislature where they could 
continue to dominate the Muslims and guide their destiny. If the Congress was 
determined to carry out its ulterior and sinister motive in the States he would have 
to come to the rescue of the Muslims in the State in the event of their being 
exploited by the other body despite the fact that, according to its present constitution 
the League could not interfere in the internal afiairs of the States. 

On the question of Federation, Mr. Jinnah said, there were conflicting opinions 
among Congressmen themselves. They, however, would not object to Federation, it 
they had their own majority at the Centre. They wanted to establish an authoritative 
totalitarian and Fascist Hindu Raj. They had a Congress majority in seven Provinces 
and, in the other, although they had no majority, they were striving thoir utmost 
to delude the Muslims there into believing that the League was an ally of 
imperialism and the imperialistic Government and thereby ahenate them from the 
League. Mr. Jinnah challenged anyone to prove that he had identified himself with 
imperialistic interests. “Nowhere in any career have 1 allied myself with imperia- 
lism, outside or inside the Legislature’’. He added that the League would never be 
an ally of anyone except the Muslim nation. The Congress wanted sufficient powers 
at the Centre solely to direct its activities against the present Governments in the 
Provinces where the Muslims were dt the helm of affairs. By means of the 
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reicr.*.V'on the Co^nfr-s vcnli h? nWo to rcJaco the four Mnr.'Im I’fOTinci'i iato 
tccrc fcuJatoricn. IVo-iO'jdir!!:, Mr. Jmaah said that i( iho st-itus of th? Mn'iitn 
Ix'scao vras to t o raisod, the Mnslinis avontJ have to org.iniso ccr.‘;c!e'‘>.'!y. 

hrpcalinK in Urdu, Mr. .Tina.ih vrclcomcJ the proa-th of tho national .iTratoninp 
crconp Mu'dinss nni aided tint the JlQu'im Ma^s Contact Movcracal of tlso Can.trr'j 
Ind failed dr.'pito tho Lc'l efforts to ohiain tiio .illf.'tinnco of Muslims. T)io f.a:t that 
ll.anlar<a .tibul Knl.ira AraJ or other Muslims hal joinod tho ConpreM wonM not 
mislead others to join it Ho inriled cordially those Muslims srho were at preiient 
In tho Oonpress to come under tho banner of llio Loapao and forro tho pcojilo 
and tho coantry. 
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but it toot time to expose and deal with secret ‘serpents in the sleeves’. The time, 
however, had arrived to deal with them properly, which would be done by the pro- 
vincial organisations. He would like to assure ludian Muslims that despite these in- 
trigues his Government were firmer now than ever before. He had been following 
the policy of scrupulously safeguarding the interests of all communities. He had 
given the minorities 50 per cent representation in the Cabinet and the Services. 
He thought that the Congress Governments in some Provinces had been intoxicated 
by their newly-acquired power, they should remember that ninety millions of 
Muslims could not be suppressed or turned out of the country as a minority. 
The Congress dream of Swaraj would never come true if they did not learn 
to practise toleration. Happenings like those mentioned by the mover and others, 
if they were not stopped and were allowed to grow in number might lead not 
only to civil disobedience but to worse results. It had been asked what help the 
Muslim majority Provinces would give them. Mere paper resolutions would 
not help, nor were Government able to protect the minorities. He assured 
Muslims in the minoritiy Provinces that if the necessity arose every Punjab 
Muslim would be prepared to lay down their lives in the defence of Islam. 
Referring to the controversy about his offer of military help to Britain, Sir Sika- 
nder said that his intention of making such a statement was not to offer help to 
Britain, but to assist the growth of solidarity among Indians, He was pained to find 
even Congressmen critioising him, but he had made the position clear when he said 
that he would oppose sending Indian troops to Palestine. Concluding, Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan said that he was a practical man and no weaver of words. If tho need 
arose, ho would demonstrate that he could fight belter than his critics. 

Tho hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq^ Bengal Premier, supported the resolution. He 
declared that the Bengal Ministry was not in any danger, although antagonists of tho 
Government had made various baseless statements that the overthrow of tho Cabinet 
was imminent or that factions and dissensions had crept in. He continued that if 
Muslims decided to launch civil disobedience, he could speak on behalf of Bengal 
Muslims that they would stand solidy behind tho move. Perhaps, there was no Mus- 
lim Minstor in India, who would not resign his office and join the movement when 
launohod. In fact, he would be the first to do so. Tho League had not been able 
to assert itself in Bengal to tho same degree as in some other Provinces. He hoped 
however that it would establish itself in Bengal more firmly than in the past. 

Referring to tho Muslim Mass Contact movement of tho Congress, Mr. Huq 

said that such contaot was no more possible than contact with _ the man in 
tho moon. He sounded a note of warning that if oppression continued against 
Muslims in the Hindu Provinces, the Government of India Act would oeaso to 
function ; at least, it would be their duty to prevent its working and they 

could do it by bringing to a standstill tbe administration in tho non-Congress 

Provinces. Ho hoped that tho Congress Governments would be endowed with 
better sense and change their treatment of Muslims, otherwise tho latter would bo 
compelled to resort to civil disobedience and direct action. 

S/icih Abdul Majtd, M. L. A. (Central), said that it was tbe first time in tho 
history of the League that civil disobedience had been contemplated. Tho Congress 
Governments must realise (hat civil disobadtenoo would not be oonSned to tho Pro- 
vinoo whore it was launched but that Province would booomo a “place of pilgrimago 
to tho Muslims all over tho country”. 

Sir A. if. F. Dehlavi (Bombay), snpporting tho resolution, said that the time 
bad arrived when every Muatim should bo united with every other Muslim under 
tho banner of tho League. Ho had been pertnrbod by the situation in Sind and tho 
Frontier, but he hoped that the Muslims in these Provinces and the Punjab would 
attain greater solidarity throngh tho League and that the Muslims in tho minority 
Provinoes would stand shonidor to shoulder in tho march to common progress. 

Mr. Laiifur Fahaman, M. L. A. (Orissa), speaking on behaif of tbo Muslims of 
Orissa, said that tliov wore imbued with tho same religions favour and enthusiasm 
as tho Muslims in other parts of the country, altbongh the Orissa Muslims were in 
a microsopio minority. Ho supported tbo resolution. 

Mr. Abdul Malin Chowdhunj, a former Minister of Assam, referring to tbo situation 
in his Province, said that in ttio present Government, there were four Ministers, 
who had no following whatever. Ho pointed out tho methods adopted by tho Con- 
gress in attempting to overthrow the past Government. The League was not yof 
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properly organised in Assam but tho last three months of Congress rule in Assam 
has made the League more popular than ever before. He suppored the resolution. 

Sardar Atirangzeb Khan (Frontier) declared that ho would not rest until the 
present Ministry in the Frontier Province had been replaced. It was an irony of 
fate and a curse that the Frontier, having more than 93 per cent of Muslims, 
should be under the Congress Administration. The Congress lived in a world of 
illusion. It was not Indian nor National nor Congress. The Muslims need not loot 
up to Kamal Ataturt for guidance. They had two Atatnrts in India, the Punjab and 
the Bengal Premiers. The Congress relied on the strength of their numbers. But the 
Muslims relied on the strength of the Almighty. “Hands off 0. P. Muslims” was 
the warning given by him to the Congress wnich, if unheeded, would result in 
history repeating itself. He recalled that a handiful of Muslims from North-'West 
corner had pushed their way further inland. It was not possible to ignore the 
ninety million Muslims and govern. 

The last speaker was Maulana Zafar Alt Khan, who congratulated the League on 
the resolution which was passed unanimously amid loud acclamation. 

The sitting was thereafter adjourned. 

Third Day — Patna — 28th. December 1938 
The Palestke Siiuaiio.v 

When the third day’s sitting of the League session commenced this morning, the 
resolution on the Palestine situation, as adopted by the Subjects Committee last night, 
was taken up and adopted after two hours’ discussion. 

ilaulna ilazahuruddin, in moving the Palestine resolution, severely criticised 
the Balfour Declaration and said that British sympathy for Palestine Jews was 
actuated by imperialist motives. He accused Britain of instigating a number of 
Arabs into rebellion against their own people. The British policy in Palestine was a 
direct challenge to Islamic doctrines, and, he stated, the shrines were sacred to 
Muslims. They would not be hoodwinked into believing that the Conference called 
by the British Government to settle the Palestine problem would fully represent 
Palestine Arabs. 

Delegates from almost all Provinces spoke, including Sir Beza Alt, who said that 
the world was not prepared to accept tho plea made by Britain that because Germany 
was persecuting the Jews, the latter should be thrust on the Arabs. He considered 
that Britain’s “atrocities” against the Arabs were greater than those of Germany 
against, the Jews. It was anoinalous that when the Yersailles Treaty was being 
observed only in its violation, Britain should turn to the Balfour Declaration in sup- 
port of her policy in Palestine. Eeferring to the forthcoming conference on Pales- 
tine affairs, Sir Baza Ali said that it was based on “gross injustice.” Like Germany’s 
anti'Jewish activities, he said, Britain, too, was carrying out the same “repression 
and oppression” in India. The rights of Indians were being trampled upon through 
the policy of ‘divide and rule' and Indian Muslims were at the greatest disadvantage 
now that the Congress also had a finger in the pie. As regards the attempt to pro- 
vide a national Home for Jews, Sir Reza Ali said that religions scriptures had laid 
down that the Jews would never have a home but the “British would overrule the 
will of God in providing a home for the Jews.” 

Slaulana Uahommed Irfan said that every Muslim in India realised fully the 
gravity of the situation in Palestine since it directly concerned their religion. 
Muslims would even invite other Powers, such an Germany and Italy, to assist them 
if Britain continued her present policy in Palestine. The British Prime Minister, he 
said, had been acclaimed as the ^'eatest peace-maker of the world at present, while 
in the birth place of the Prince of Peace, innocent men, women and children were 
being slaughtered. The speaker produced what he described as a piece rifle-bullet or 
shell-splinter used against the Arabs, which was followed by loudly expressed re- 
sentment from the gathering, condemning British policy in Palestine and urging a 
boycott of British goods. 

Maulana Hussain Mian (Bihar), supporting the resolution, said that Britain had 
turrmd down the assurance given by Mr. Lloyd Georgo that Britain would not look 
to the Islamic countries for territorial acquisition. Muslims had to move with 
canwn, since they had to face antagonistic forces all over the world. 

- Srof- Abdul Sattar_ Khairi (Punjab) pointed to the need for taking practical 
steps to carry out the intention of the resolution. Ho said that both2 tho British and 
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the Hindus were Jews to Moslems, that is, their enemies. In India, Mr. Gandhi 
was the leader of the Jews (Hindus), 

M. Jbu Sayeed Anwar (PaDjab) stated that the ninety millions of Indian Muslims 
would rise to a man to support the Palestinian Arabs in their struggle. 

Maulana Abdul Hamid (D. P.) said that Indian Muslims would wage a holy war 
(Jehad) to defend Muslims. 

Mr. Abdul Khaliq (Karachi) described British Policy in Palestine as being pur- 
sued only for preserving the integrity of the Empire under the cloak of the “white 
man’s burden.” The real Jews of the West were the British and those of the East 
were the Hindus and both were the sons of Shylock. 

Prof. Inayatullah (Lahore) asserted that Muslims would never tolerate violation 
of the sanctity of Palestine nor that it should be under the perpetual subjugation of 
Britain. 

At the instance of the chair, a previous speaker withdrew his remark, “Jews of 
the East and West were sons of Shylock’’, which was considered objectionable. 

Mr. Jinnah, clarifying the position, said that such statements were not in keeping 
with the dignity and prestige of the League and requested the speakers not to be 
carried away by passions but to esercise restraint, not wounding the susceptibilities 
of other communities. After a few other delegates had spoken, the resolution was 
put to vote and carried unanimously. 

Women and iue League 

The House next took up the resolution relating to women, as adopted by the 
Subjects Commltlee, last night. 

Begum Habibttllah (U. P.) moving the resolution pointed out the need for 
women’s advance side by side with men. Women, especially Muslim women, were 
particularly backward in every sphere of life and this proved an obstacle to the 
economic and social progress of the community. It was necessary that Muslim 
women should not only conflne their activities to the hearth and home but should 
come out of their seclusion, acquaint themselves with the problems and events of 
the modern world and marshal their energies to protect Muslim rights and interests. 
Islam granted greater privileges to women than other religions and Muslim women 
should take full advantage of it. 

Considerable stir was created in certain sections of the gathering when ilaulvi 
Mahammad Farooq (U. P.) supporting the resolution, referred to the Purdah system, 
which (he said) should not prevent Muslims from advancing to progress. Loud 
protests resounded from the conservative sections defending Purdah, which (they 
said) was sacred to Islam. 

The Chair, intervening, urged the audience not to give way to excitement and 
explained that the resolution only stated that women should bo given an opportunity 
to organise themselves under the League in order to support it. 

The resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

League’s Office-Beaeeks 

The next resolution taken up related to the ofiBce-bearers of the League. It was 
announced that the Kaja of Mahmudabad had been nominated Treasurer of the All- 
India Muslim League, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan (the present Secretary), Secretary ; 
Malik Ali and Sheikh Abdullah, Joint Secretaries. The resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

The Baja of Mahmudabad pleaded for funds for the League. He said that he 
wanted to collect at least ten lakhs of rupees within six months, which would go to 
the central fund of the League. The sitting was then adjourned till the evening. 

Kesoluiion on States 

The evening’s sitting of the League to-day passed the resolution on States as 
adopted by the Subjects Committee last night. 

Mr. Bossain Imam, Member of the Council of State from Bihar, said that the 
League had already declared that it would not interfere in the internal administration 
of the States for various reasons, one of which was that Eulers of States were 
Indians, and as such, had the sympathy of the League. But the Congress and certain 
other Hindu organisations were interfering directly and indirectly in some States, 
where the Hindus were in a majority “with ulterior motives.” Various allegations 
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were made against certain States, eBpecially Hyderabad, because it was governed by a 
Mnslim Ruler, said Mr. Hossain Imam, but the Congress had nothing to say on 
Muslim complaints against Kashmir. 

Mr. Mvshtaz Ahmad, Parliamentary Secretary of the Punjab Government, supporting 
the resolution, described the Congress as not national and added that the Congress 
had directed its ‘^Homo Department — Hindu Mabasabha" to take steps to bring the 
States under its influence. He added that the Congress kept its eyes shut as regards 
Mnslim rights in Kashmir. Ho accused tho Congress of suffering from a “minority 
phobia” and trying to suppress the Muslims in every conceivable manner both in 
Ilritish India and the Indian States. He warned the Congress or allied organisations 
against interfering with tho States with a view to persecuting Muslims ns tho latter 
would adopt every measure to counteract such activities. 

Khan Saheb Abdur Rahman (C.P.), supporting the resolution, said that Britain 
and tho Congress were in collusion, attempting to establish a Hindu Raj in tho Slates, 
especially in those ruled by Muslims. Tho Congress had come to realise that it 
would not meet with much success in damaging Muslim interests in Northern India, 
where Muslims wore in larger numbers. Hence all tho activities of Mr. Gandhi wore 
directed towards rooting out Muslim culture fiom tho Deccan and convert it again 
into a perpetual stronghold of Hinduism. Hyderabad was the most important State in 
India ruled by n Muslim, but having a majority of Hindn population. Tho Congress 
agitation in that State was designed solely to b’ling Hyderabad under Hindu subjuga- 
tion. Ho warned tho Congress Muslims never to allow it to happen. 

Eajt Abdul Qadir (Bihar), speaking on the resolution, said that tho motive of 
tho Congress agitation in Hyderabad was to suppress the growth of Urdu. Moreovor, 
the Congress had set up tho agitation in order to disrupt tho cordial communal 
relations existing in that State, .thanks to impartial administration, and to create 
discord and disharmony with a view to creating a deadlock in tho present ad- 
ministration, 

Mr. Muhammad Asghar (0. P.) said that tho resolution would expose the 
“hypocrisy” of tho Congress and its sinister designs with regard to tho Slates, By 
winning over tho Slates' subjects who were mosilv Hindus, the Congress hoped to 
gain a majority in the Federal Legislature and thereby to continue to suppress Muslim 
interests. 

Mr. Kashmirwala (Delhi), supporting tho resolution, pointed out tho generosity 
and the munificence of tho Nizam in supporting not only Muslim but also Hindu 
institutions. 


AME.vDMtxrs 10 League Co.vsiiiutio.v 

Tho resolution relating to aracndmonls to (ho constitution of tho League was next 
taken np. Theso were conscquenlia! amendments, referring to the elcrtfon of tho 
President and delegates from the different Provinces to the annual session. Other 
amendments sought to enable the Presidents of the Provincial Leagues to liecorao 
members of tho Council of tho All-India League. Another sought to enablo the Le.aguo 
members of tho Provincial Legislatures to attend tho annual session as delegates. Tiie 
amendments were carried unanimously. 
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Ho wnatcd it very mncli indeed. Proceeding, Mr. Zsfar Ali Klinn acensed tlio Congress 
High Command of hypocrisy with regard to Federation. "Whilo they professed they 
did not want Federation their real intention avas to got a majority* in tho Federal 
Legislature. If that was assured to them, they would not ohjeot to Federation. Tho 
Britishers had como to re.aliso that thoir Empire was tottering and henco every 
attempt was being made to protect India from slipping ont of their hands. Federa- 
tion was ono such elTort. Tho minorities had alreaay been treated shabbily specially 
tlio Muslims so much so that in tho Provinces where they were in a minority oven 
tho Governor refused to protect their rights and interests. As an instance, ho 
pointed to Orissa and said that tho Governor of that Provinco had refused to listen to 
tho plea of tho Muslims for safeguarding their rights. Tho speaker had intended to 
move a resolution in tho Central Assembly in that connection but it was disallowed 
by tho Governor General. Mr. Zafar Ali Khan concluded that in whatever way Mr. 
Gandhi and tho Congress High Command might treat Federation ns embodied in tho 
Government of India Act the Muslims should vest tho President of tho L;agno with 
fall powers to tako tho necessary steps to safeguard thoir interests. They should 
oipcet nothing from cither Britain or from the Congress. 

Shrihh Abdul Majid reiterated that Federation was entirely nnacccpfablo to tho 
League ns embodied in tbo Government of India Act. Tho sitting was ndjourned. 


Fourth Day — Patna — 29th. December 1938 

Tho session of tho Loaguo conolnded this afternoon. Tho resolution on Federa- 
tion, which was moved yesterday, was adopted, 

Mr. Z. It. Lari (U. IM, supporting tho resolution, said that (lio Congress wanted 
n majority in tho Federal L-'gisfaturo and honco tho League should vest powers in 
tliQ President to ovolvo n snitablo siibstituto for tho Federal Schomo after 
negotiating with tho powers that bo, or olherwiso tako tho necessary stops to 
safeguard Afiislim interests. 

Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail (Bihar) declared that tho I'ederation was uiiaocop- 
tnblo to tho Muslims ns tho schomo did not s.afogu.ard their interests and oven in tho 
Provinces where they were in a m.njority they would bo reJiioeJ to tho 
position of minority. 

Mali!: Darhat Ali (Puojab) declared th.at no Federal scheme would bo ncccptablo 
to tbo Muslims if it allowed tho FoJoral Logisbturo to thwart tho nJrainistr.itioa of 
those Provinces whero Muslims wore in ii majority. 

Mr. M. A:gar Imam (Bihar) urged tho Muslims to bo jireparol for every 
sacrilico to resist tho imposition of tho Federation boeauso it would perjictuato tho 
subordination of India to aliens. 

The BimiiA Riots 

The next resolution on Burma was talon up. .Moving Ibis .Mr. Zahur Ahmad 
(U. P.) traced tlio origin of tlio riots nnd narrated tbo .airocities cominiiteel by tbo 
liiirmans on tlio Indians, esiiecially tlio Muslims. 

Mr. Mahmud Ilassan (fl}der.abad) attributed tbo enlliiro^ and progress of Bnirni 
to Indian Muslims but, ho said, the IJindn S.ablia and Arva Simaj or(;a:ii-..-ition'i wore 
carrying on projiagand.! against tbo Muslims in Burma. I lie re-.olntion w.as |.av:ol. 

FiiONTirJi I’oucv C.sitinsr.n 


Tho next resoliitioa of Bilurhistaa, which w,'.s movcl by Khan Bahadur .Mujfii,; 
Ahmad Ourmain (Ihirliamentary Secretary, Piiaj.ab), bat .a qns.l 

Strong critici<ni of the British jvolicy in the Frontier tras made tlnrinr; th’ 
cnu»idcrntion o( Ibc next rfolutioa, wlileh waa rauu-J by Mr. Zaf.ir Ali Khan 
tPuniah), who raid itial flriti»h ixiliey was futilr in the I'ror.lKr miicc ihe 
itibca flgainat whi;li it was directed bad InTti i[idr[>ctulcnt from tunc iminf.T.jriil, 



Another urged Ihiallm-! strictly to di*-.arJ 
mrttiiig*. tihile the W- cnr. rti-ali was ct 
payment cl sut'*:rip!icns t>y mtml"::*. 


Winding up the pte-xedinv', Mr. Jiamh 
down during the irv-int s fundimrata! 
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^Thich \vas a departure from the past, namely, the decision to adopt direct 
action, if and when necessary. So long, he said, the League had been wedded 
only to the policy of constitutional progress. He said that the Patna session 
was the most successful he had seen erer since 1913 when he joined the 
League and he paid a tribute to the public of Patna for their orderly manner. 
In connection with direct action Mr. Jinnah pleaded for patience and asked 
Muslims to organise the League so that the nine crores of Muslima might come 
under its banner, 


The Sind Muslim League Conference 


Welcome Address — Karachi — 8th. October 1938 


The Sind Muslim League Conference opened at Karachi on the 8th. October 1938 
under the presidency of Mr. Mahomed Alt Jinnah, amidst enthusiastic scenes. On the 
rostrum were seated the Premier of Bengal, the hon. Mr. A. E. Fazlul Hnq and All- 
India Muslim Leaders including Maulana Shaukat Ali, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, Sir 
Cnrrimbhoy Ibrahim, Nawab Sir Jamalkham Laghari, the Maharaja of Mahmoodafaad, 
Maulana Hamid Badayum, Syed Ghnlam Bhik Narang, Khan Fakir Khan and local 
Muslim leaders, including Haji Sir Abdulla Haroon, Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, 
Sheikh Abdul Majid Mir Bundeh Ali Khan, Khan Bahadur Khuhro, Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan, the Punjab Premier and Sir Snltan Ahmed. 

Sir Abdulla Haroon read the welcome address. In the course of his speech 
Sir Abdulla recounted the efforts on the part of distinguished Muslim leaders Jn 
the course of the last fifteen years to arrive at a settlement with the majority 
community and pointed out how the solution was as far off now as it ever had been. 
He severely criticised the attitude of the majority community for not approaching 
the question with a determination to arrive at an amicable settlement. Sir-Abdalla 
believed that the sole obstacle standing in the way of a permanent solntion oi the 
problem was the unwillingness on the part of the majority community to appreciate 
the true position and face it squarely. As long as the majority community failed 
to recognise the deep-rooted suspicion of the minorities that their interests were not 
safe in the hands of the majority, unless they were afforded adequate safeguards and 
protection there was no prospect of a solution of the problem and it the patience of 
Muslim India is tried to its utmost capacity it might have no alternative left but to 
seek their saivation in their own way in an independent federation of Muslim States. 
Sir Abdulla sounded a note of warning that the recent happenings in Czeoho-Slova- 
kia would repeat themselves in India it the majority community persisted in their 
unreasonable attitude and stand in the way of Muslims realising their ambition. In 
this oonneofion. Sir Abdulla urged his coreligionists^ to establish closest contact among 
themselves in India as well as with co-religionists in other countries. 


Sir Abdulla then referred to the happenings in provinces where the Congress 
is ruling and said the very culture, religion and the existence of the Muslim commu- 
nity were in jeopardy and they had despaired of getting any justice at the hands 
of the majority community. We have nearly arrived at the parting of the ways 
and until and unless this problem is solved to the satisfaction of all it will be im- 
possible for anybody to save India from being divided into Hindu-India and Muslim 
India both placed under separate federations. The Muslims are wide awake to-day 
and no effort to dnpe or coerce them will bear any fruit. On the contrary those, 
who have chosen to masquerade under the cloak of nationalism, must know that natio- 
nalism which believes in depriving the minorities of its inherent rights, is not going 
in any way to accelerate tlie freedom of India. Muslims Lave left no stone unturned 
to strengthen the fight for Indian’s freedom, although at no time will it be possible 
for them to agree to any proposition involving a mere change of masters. 


Sir Abdulla dwelt at length on the Sind Ministrial tangle and declared that the 
^°gress Party had connived with the Hindu Mahasabha to deprive the Muslims of 
bind from having a Ministry enjoying their confidence. He maintained there was no 
the realities of the situation and ignoring the fundamental 
T ® assured the minorities in Sind that if they played their part rightly the 
rights ^safe^m^d afford all facilities for the minorities to have their legitimate 
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The Preiidential Addreis 

Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah then delivered ' his presidential address, which was 
punctuated with cheers. The following are extracts ' 

‘Now that your Province is an independent entity the greatest responsibility rests 
on the shoulders of the Musalmans of Sind for the welfare and the progress of your 
Province. Not long ago the Musalmans in Sind were divided and torn into groups' 
but to-day I am happy to find that there is a wonderful public spirit, solidarity and 
unity demonstrated and with proper organisation if you mobilize and' harness -your 
powers there is nothing to prevent the Muslim League of your province from assum- 
ing the reigns of the Government of your province. It is in your hands now. You 
must remember that it is your duty and^ responsibility which calls upon you to con- 
duct- the affairs of the Government of Sind. The constitution enacted by the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1936, although it incorporates many objectionable features, yet 
you should utilize it with your majority strength successfully for the economic, social, 
educational and political uplift of the people of Sind and in particular of the Musal- 
mans. I feel confident that mainly the Musalmans of Sind and the right-thiniing 
Hindus will realize that the progress and the welfare of the province lies in main- 
taining the high principles of justice, fairplay and friendly co-operaticn amongst the 
.^n^ple of Sind’. 

r Co^inuing, he said : “The Mussalmans of Sind have another sacred duty to per- 
form and^ a far graver task in front of them and it is that aspect which I want to 
impress upon you. In the All-India Muslim struggle against the various forces which 
are out to destroy and divide the Mussalmans by means of corruption and dishonest 
propaganda you have to guard yourself against it and stand solid behind the All- 
India Muslim League which is the only authoritative organisation of the Musalmans 
of India. 

‘The struggle that we are carrying on is not merely for loaves and fishes, minister- 
ships and jobs, nor are we opposed to the economic, social and educational uplift of 
our countrymen as it is falsely alleged. We want to make every contribution to the 
uplift of our people particularly Mussalmans. Do not believe when you are told that 
the policy and programme of the League is reactionary. No honest man who has 
studied the policy and programme of the League can conscientiously and truthfully, 
say that it is anything but fully national and most progressive. Yet the Muslim 
League and its leaders are daily misrepresented and vilified. Truth is suppressed 
and falsehood is broadcast in the Congress press and news_ agency ; of course we 
, having no press. But the greatest misfortune of India is that the High Command 
of the Congress has adopted a most brutal, oppressive and inimical attitude towards 
the All-India Muslim League since they secured the majority in the six provinces. 

‘It is common knowledge that the average Congressman, whether he is a member 
by conviction or ‘convenience’, arrdgates to himself the role of a ruler of this country 
and although he does not possess the educational qualifications, training and culture 
and traditions of the British bureaucrat he behaves and acts towards the Musalmans 
in a much worse manner than the British did towards Indians. The supreme com- 
mand may well deplore corruption, untruthfnlness and violence and may further 
deplore the faked register of membership of tbs Congress by ‘convenience’. 

Proceeding, he said, I know that Governors and the Governor-General have failed 
the minorities, specially the Musalmans. But on the other hand we are told that 
there is a gentlemen’s agreement and a secret understanding between the British 
Government and the Congress in consequence of which assurances were given that 
such powers will not be exercised, and so it is obvious that the Congress Ministries 
are getting the longest rope with the result that the foolish policy of the Congress is 
responsible not only for intense bitterness between the two sister communities but 
among the various classes and interests. It has resulted in serious clashes and con- 
flicts and ill-will, which are’bound to recoil in the long run on the progress and 
welfare of India. And it seems that Congress is only tumbling into the hands of those 
who are looking forward to the creation of a serious situation which will break India 

vertically and horizontally. , . , , ^ j l a a 

Mr Jinnah said that the Congress high command had no scruples on any standard 
or principle in their methods and added, ‘Their policy is based on arrogance and 
opportun&m and unfortunately they are at the present moment getting the support of 
a large body of Hindus who have respect for the Congress and they are _ being fnlly 
exploited. Not only that but even Mr. Gandhi who has acquired the spiritual influ- 
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ence over a large body of the Hindu public and 'with his halo of Mahatma is used by 
those who surround him. He often tries to get out of the awkward corners by falling 
baok upon his inner voice or the voice of silence and relies upon the fact that he is 
not even a four-anna member of the Congress : and he deplores corruption, untruth- 
fulness and violence and pleads to his utter helplessness for the decisions of Congress 
High Command.’ 

Speaking of the situation and position that the Mussulmans had to face, Mr. Jinnah 
said ; ‘It is no use relying upon anyone else. "We must stand on our own inherent 
strength and build up our own power and forge sanctions behind our decisions. It is 
no use our blaming others. It is no use our accusing our opponents only ; it _ is no 
use our expecting our enemies to behave differently. If the Mussalmans are going to 
he defeated in their national goal and aspirations it wili only be by the betrayal of 
the Mnsalmans among us as it has happened in the past. For the renegades and 
traitors I have nothing to say. They can do their worst. But I appeal most fervently 
to those Musalmans who honestly fee) for their community and its welfare and those 
who are misled or misguided and indifferent to come on to the platform of the 
Muslim League and under its flag ; and please close your rank and file and stand 
solid and united at any and all costs and speak and act with one voice. 

‘Here I wish to make it clear that I am not fighting the Hindu community as 
such nor have I any quarrel with the Hindus generally for 1 have many personal 
friends amongst them.’ 

Referring to the tragedy of Palestine that was going on at present and the ruthless 
repression that was practised against the Arabs because of their struggle for Uie 
freedom of their country, he said, *I need hardly tell you that we had most convincing 
proofs demonstrated all over India that the heart of every Mnsalman is with them in 
their brave and wonderful struggle that they are carrying on against all odds and in 
spite of their being “defenceless”. According to the resolution of the All-India 
Muslim League council, August 26 was observed all over India as the Palestine day 
and from all accounts I can say without exaggeration that thousands and thousands of 
meetings were held all over India fully and fervently sympathising with those who 
are fighting for their country’s freedom. Musalmans’ heart is wounded and lacerated 
when they hear the news and the accounts of ruthless and tyrannical oppression and 
repression of those brave Arabs and I know that the entire Muslim world is watching 
the doings of Great Britain there. 

‘During the recent times Great Britain has thrown her friends to the wolves and 
broken her solemn promises. Only those succeed with the British people who possess 
force and power and who are in a position to bully them. They have also let down 
and thrown the Musalmans of India to the wolves. I am sure that there will be no 
peace in the Near East unless they give an honest and square deal to the Arabs in 
Palestine. In India I may draw the attention of his Majesty’s Government and the 
British statesmen who I am sure are not under any delusion that Congress represents 
the people of India or Indian nation for there are 90 millions of Musalmans. And I 
would draw their attention and here also of the Congress high command and ask them 
to mark, learn and inwardly digest the recent upheaval and its consequent develop- 
ments which threatened the world war. It was because the Sudeten Germans who 
were forced under the heel of the majority of Czechoslovakia who oppressed them, sup- 
pressed them, maltreated them and showed a brutal and callous disregard for their 
rights and interests for two decades, hence the inevitable result that the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia is now broken up and a new map will have to be drawn. Just as the 
Sudeten Germans were not defenceless and survived the oppression and persecution 
for two decades so also the Musalmans are not defenceless and cannot give up their 
national entity and aspirations in this great continent. 

‘Here also I may mention the Frontier policy of the Government of India which 
the sooner it is given up the better and methods of reconciliation are resorted to 
instead. I will therefore appeal to the British Government to review and revise 
their policy with regard to Palestine, "Waziristan and Musalmans of India and the 
Islamic powers generally. It is in the interest of Great Britain to seriously consider 
the reorientation in the light of the developments that have taken place during the 
last two decades.’ Concluding, he asked the Musalmans to go forward and organize 
themselves all over India and ‘If the reasons and arguments fail our ultimata resort 
must depend upon our own inherent strength and power. I do not despair nor need 
wo fear the consequences in this great struggle of life and death which involves the 
destiny of 90 millions of our people.’ 
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Mr. Jinnah’s presidential address was listened to with rapt attention, Mr. Shaufeat 
Ali raising repeated cries of “Narahun Takblr” the gathering taking up the cries 
The entire audience with one voice applauded Mr. Jinnah when ha pointed to Mr’ 
Faziul Huq and complimented him over his recent victory in the Ministerial battle* 
adding that Muslim India was behind him. Referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s frontier 
visit, Mr. Jinnah wondered who was Gandhiji’s physician who was so foolish as to 
advise him to go to the Frontier for rest. The huge gathering signified its approval 
of Mr. Jinnah’s attack on the Congress High Command and his strictures on the 
policy of the Congress leaders with cries of “League Zindabad.” Mr. Jinnah next 
invited the Premiers of Bengal and the Punjab to address the gathering. 

Bengal Premier’s Address 

Mr. Faziul Muq speaking first narrated how in the Provinces where the Congress 
were ruling the minority interests were not safeguarded but jeopardised, how their 
religious rights were not safeguarded, their language was Sanskritised and their rante 
divided. Those Muslim Ministers, who were included in Congress Ministries, were 
not real Muslims. They had sold Islam in order to serve their personal ends Not 
content with this the Congress was meddling with the Ministries of the Provinces 
where they were not ruling and they had been from time to time trying to discredit 
and break their Governments and drive a wedge into their solidarity. 

Mr. Faziul Huq added, “Yon have before you instances in the 0. P. and U. P. 
You have also before you the condition now prevailing in the Frontier Province. 
We had great hopes when Sind was separated. The Muslims, who formed the 
majority community, should hold the flag of Islam aloft and lead the rest of India. 
But we find to-day that the 25 Muslim members of the Sind Assembly are divided. 
How can all the 35 become Ministers ? One will be a Minister while the rest will 
have their turn in due course. How can you look for your salvation to ten 
Congressmen in your Assembly ? 

“You should close your ranks, sink your differenoes and rally under the banner 
of the League. We are all gathered here to solve your difficulty. We have come 
determined to see a stable Muslim Ministry with the League programme established. 
Do not run after offices. You may be a Minister in the morning but not in the 
evening. Your sole object should be to serve the Muslim community. Look at the 
newly-oreated Hindu Province of Orissa. They are doing splendidly well. Take a 
lesson from them. Give up selfish ends. If you do not unite, we shall force you. 
You have got the best opportunity to form a League Ministry and give a fitting 
reply to the high-handedness of the Congress as practised in the Central Provinces 
and other Congress Provinces. 

“Yon would not have been separated from Bombay but for the efiorts of the 
League leaders. It is proper and fitting that you should be the League’s toroh- 
bearers. The League is ready to guide you. Your salvation lies under its banner. 
Prove that you are true sons of Islam. Muslim nations throughont the world are 
fully organising. Strengthen the hands of the League. Accept its lead and guidance. 

I look to you, 35 members of the Sind Assembly, to unite within 24 hours and to set 
a noble example. Let Sind have the credit of having formed the first League Ministry’’. 
Mr. Huq said that they were Indians but they were Muslims first and every-thing 
else afterwards. They also cherished independence and freedom, but they did not 
want it if it meant submission to the Congress rule. He added that Muslims desired 
freedom which would enhance Islam’s prestige. 

The Bengal Premier’s speech was punctuated with repeated applause. 

Punjab Premier’s Scheecb 

The hon. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan regretted that Muslim India's expectation from 
Sind and the Frontier where Muslims were the predominating majority were not 
fulfilled. He was not prepared to concede the claim of nationalism to the Congress. 
Congress took one form in the Congress Provinces and a different form in the non- 
Congress Provinces. He cited instances from his experience as the Premier of the 
Punjab and pointed out that he had been denounced as a rank oommunalist because 
he had got through the debt conciliation measure which afforded relief to the extent 
of Es. 16 crores to tho poor kisans and agriculturists of the Punjab. Both the 
Hindus and Muslims had benefited by this measure. 

Eeferring to the Congress Opposition to the Reornilment Bill, the Punjab Premier 
asked why, while denouncing recruitment in the Punjab, the Congress favoured the 
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establishment of military colleges, rifle clubs and military training schools in their 
own Provinces. He declared that the Punjab was well known for producing men for 
the army. They were a martial race. The Punjab would not only defend the 
Province but would stand as a protector for the whole country and defend the 
frontier of India in the hour of need in case the British Army were withdrawn. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan added, ‘‘We are not slaves. We know how to handle 
the weapons of war. Let me assure my Congress friends that in no case will l 
allow my troops to be sent out to China or any other Islamic country. They will 
be kept inside India, I would rather be shot down than agree to Indian troops 
being sent to Palestine. Conclnding the Premier exhorted the Muslims in Sind in the 
name of the Muslims of the Punjab to sink their differences and to rally round the 
banner of the League for the prestige of Islam in their own Province. 

Resolutions — Karachi— lOlh. October 1938 

The conference adopted a resolution, recommending to the All-India Muslim 
League to review and revise the entire question of a suitable constitution for India, 
which would secure the honourable status due to Muslims and disapproving of the 
All India Federation embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935. 

By another resolution, the Conference appealed to the Muslims of the Frontier 
to throw out the “Gandhian Ministy" and establish a League Ministry. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution on Palestine, urging the cancellation 
of the Mandate and conferment of full independence on Palestine and warning the 
British Government that if the present pro-jewish policy was continued, the Musiitns 
of India would look upon Britain as an enemy of Islam and adopt all measures devi- 
sed by the Cairo Muslim Conference, 

Resolutions urging Muslims to enroll themselves as volunteers in the Muslim na- 
tional guard, wear Khadi and Swadeshi cloth manufactured by Muslim weavers, observe 
thrift and economy, encourage Muslim shopkeepers, secure employment for their un- 
employed brothers, carry on regular propaganda for moral, religious social, economic 
and educational uplift, and create a political awakening amongst Muslim masses for 
speedy achievement or the freedom of Islam and India were adopted. 

The speakers, including Khan Fakira Khan, Nawabzada Liakatali Khan, and Nawab 
Makhdum Mohammad Hussein narrated how Congress Ministers treated Muslim mino- 
rities, eulogised the League leaders' services, congratulated Sind Muslims on planting 
the Muslim League flag on the land of Islam, saying that they had undertaken a 
tedious journey from all corners of the country to bring to Sind the message of Mu- 
slim provinces and urged Sind to hold Islam aloft and rally under the Muslim League. 
They hoped that a League Ministry will be established in Sind. The speakers soun- 
ded a note of warning saying that those going to Waidha should be compelled to 
join the Muslim League. 


Bengal Premier’s Speech 

The Hindus have successfully divided our ranks and our condition to-day is 
miserable. They broke Sind’s first Ministry. We thought that the second Ministry 
of Bind would serve the cause of Islam, but it happened otherwise, observed the hon. 
Mr. A. K. Fazliil Hug, Premier of Bengal. Mr, Huq said : I assure you that you 
have the power to make Governors and Ministries and bring about their downfall. If 
they do not hear you punish them. If any amongst you desert you, you can compel 
them to come to the League. We had great hopes in Sind and the Frontier where 
the Muslims are in an overwhelming majority, but things to-day are different. If 
you can unite the 35 Muslims members of the Sind Assembly to form a League 
Ministry, you can give a_ fitting answer to the treatment meted out to Muslims in the 
Congress-governed Provinces of C. P. and Orissa. You are in a majority in the 
Assembly and you must reap the fullest harvest from that majority. 

Continning. the Bengal Premier declared: I warn those Muslims who call them- 
selves nationalists that they must remember that Indian Muslims will fight them. 
» come to onr fold, it will be construed . as a challenge to nine orores 

of Muslims in India. Muslims must remember that, if need be, they should sacrifice 
tneir iivee for Islam. They cannot run away. If you are not ready to lay down 

Muslims. Mr. Fazlul Hug concluded : If Mahommed 
eight-year old lad with 18 soldiers covdd congueer Sind, then surely 
nine orores of Muslims can conguer the whole of India. The audience signified its ■ 
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enthusiasm in a wild burst of cheering amidst voiees, You order us and we are 
ready to lay down our lives. 

Ministry Tangle— Karachi — 12th. October 1938 

The momentous conference between Muslim members of the Sind Assembly and 
Mr. Jinnah which was expected to put an end to the long chapter of suspense hanging 
oyer the fate of the Allabux Ministry, commenced at 11 a. m. at the residence of 
Sir Abdulla Haroon. Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, Premier, Fir Illahi Bax. Revenue 
Minister and 25 other members of the Ministerial and opposition parties attended the 
meeting.^ It was understood that Mr. Jinnah had put forward a proposal that members 
should sign League pledges and than negotiate with other Assembly groups which 
would be willing to work with a reshuffled Ministry accepting League policy and 
programme on similar line as in the Punjab and Bengal. 

Regarding the leadership of the party Khan Bahadur Allah Bux showed to Mr. 
Jinnah eleven signatures and four telegrams (from absentees) in his support. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, made an announcement tonight at the outset of the provincial 
Muslim League conference declaring, ‘I met the Muslim members of the Sind Legis- 
lative Assembly and had nearly 10 hours’ discussion with them. As the outcome of 
it 27 members out of 36 have joined the All-India Muslim League and signed the 
pledge and accepted its programme and policy. The remaining seven, excluding one 
Congress member, have not decided what they should do. I cannot tell more as I 
am issuing a statement to-morrow. I hope that in the interests of Muslim solidarity 
and welfare these seven members will still realize the wisdom of joining the League 
and after sleep tonight better sense will prevail to-morrow morning’. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jinnah warned, ‘1 assure you brethren, we will go forward 
dauntless. Nobody can flinch us from o nr determination. We will go ahead despite 
disappointment and machinations of interested parties’. 

The conference adopted one resolution condemning the alleged policy of Sind 
Governor and requesting the Secretary of State for India to make an appointment of 
another person who would act ‘constitutionally and work after the interests of the 
majority of people’. The resolution farther urged the All India Muslim League to 
lake up this question with the authorities in India and England. The resolution was 
moved by Mr. M. S. Gazdar, ii. l. a. 

By another resolution the conference expresssed that the Muslims had no con- 
fidence in the present Ministry which, ‘deserved condemnation’ for its various acts 
of omission and commission. The conference also condemned the attitude and the 
part played by the Sind Congress in the present Ministerial tangle. Condemning the 
present Ministry as anti-Muslim, Sir Abdulla Haroon m. l. a., (Central) advocated 
tbe picketing of the residence of the Ministers and launching a non-co-operation 
movement against the Ministry to compel them to resign. 

It was believed that Khan Bahadur Allah Bur, emboldened by the bright prospects 
of the Congress high command’s peace with him and the consent support of the 
Congress Assembly party, adopted a stubborn attitude and refused to be dictated to 
by Mr. Jinnah. 

The Premier insisted upon a definite guarantee that he would be left untouched 
in the office of the Premier and flatly declined to resign and then form a new 
Ministry in consonance with the wishes and desires of Mr. Jinnah. A disagreement 
also arose over the signing of the Muslim pledge by Khan Bahadur Allah Bux and 
his party. Mr. Jinnah was adamant that the future Ministry in Sind would be styled 
a purely Muslim League Cabinet and all members should necessarily sign the League 
pledge unconditionally. . 

Jinnah’s Concluding Speech — 13th. October 1938 

‘I have made clear and am once again making clear to the Congress that so long 
as there is life in me, I will never allow Muslims to be downtrodden. As long as 
the Congress has not come before us like an equal partner, there can be no peace 
with us’, declared Mr. Jinnah addressing the Bind Provincial Muslim League Conference 
before it concluded at 2 this morning. 

Mr. Jinnah said, ‘Sudeten land was a state created artificially from Germany, but 
the people never forgot that their land was not the Sudetanlaud which was made by 
foreigners. Hence fresh maps are being drawn up. 
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Tho Congress wants Muslims to be treated in the same way as the Sudetans. She 
wants to work as paramount power. That intosioation has seized the high command. 
The Congress is fighting for domination over the Muslims. It is rank madness, hut 
that has seized the Congress and it is against that design— that mad ideal— that I have 
rebelled.’ 

Mr. Jinnah proceeded : I attach more importance to outside work than inside legi- 
slatures. The foundation of solid work is outside legislatures. The making and 
breaking of ministries is not the issue before us. Provincial Government are toy 
Governments. They have no power and instead of using they are abusing it. The 
Government is still in the hands of the Britishers, let us not forget that the Hindus 
take it for granted that the Congress is doing right. They are under the heel of 
Wardha. Therefore it is the Muslims who understand the real issue. I have been 
ringing a fire-alarm since 1936, but my engine does not appear to be efficient. "Wo 
have yet to organize ourselves. I am confident that within four years there will be 
no organization more powerful than the Muslims. 

Mn. Jinnah’s CnAnan 

In a statement on Sind affairs, Mr. Jinnah refers to the ‘universal desire for 
solidarity’ among the Muslims of Sind and to his efforts for forming a Muslim League 
Cabinet in the province. He mentions that an agreement was reached in this connec- 
tion and says that ‘Premier Allah Bus backed out of the agreement’ subseguently. 
Mr. Jinnah suggests that ‘Mr. Allah Bus is in the hands of the Congress party and 
is marking time to receive the Congress high command’s inslruotious'. 

PnEJiiER’s Rejoinder 

“It seems that the major issue uniting all Muslim members in the Assembly has 
for some reasons receded into the background and the idealistic position for the 
formation of a Muslim League Government is being urged without any regard to its 
future stability", observed Premier Allah Bus in a lengthy rejoinder to Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah. 

He adds that it is very much to bo regretted that during sittings of . the Muslim 
League Conference at Karachi, some speeches were made by responsiblo Muslim 
leaders in the presence of Mr. Jinnah holding out various threats of boycott and 
personal harm to the present Ministers and their supporters and intensifying commu- 
nal feeling. Should these utterances result in breach of the peace or any undesirable 
occurrences, continues the Premier, the responsibility will rest very heavily on Mr. 
Jinnah and other responsible Muslim leaders who took part in the conference. The 
Sind Premier concludes that in the interests of our country, it is very much to bo 
desired that the two sister communities should live happily together and work for the 
good of our motherland and any attempt to disturb these peaceful relations by in- 
flammatory speeches cannot bo too strongly condemned. 



The National Liberal Federation 

20lh. Session — Bombay— 30th. December 1938 

The Welcome Address 

The 20th session of the National Liberal Federation of India commenced in Sir 
Cowasjee Jehangir Hall, Bombay on the 30th. December 1938, the hon. Mr. P. N. 
Sapru presiding. A large number of delegates and visitors were present. Sir 
Cowasjee Jehangir, chairman, reception committee, welcomed the delegates to 
Bombay. In the course of his welcome address Sir Cowasji said 

We last met in this City seven years ago when I had also the privilege of acting 
in the same capacity. Again it was in this City in 1918, that is, exactly 20 years ago, 
that our first Conference toot place under the Presidentship of one of our most 
distinguished countrymen, the late Sir Surendra Nath Bannerjeo, when the late Sir 
Dinshaw Wachha was the Chairman of the Beception Committee. The event is now 
past history but it might be useful to recall the reasons that actuated a large number 
of our countrymen, amongst whom were several, who may well be called the 
Founders of the Indian National Congress, to secede from the old political organisa- 
tion, working for which they had spent the best part of their lives, and to establish 
a separate political organisation to carry on political work, guided by the same 
principles as they had maintained and preached for years past. They were convinced 
that their past political work, governed by those principles, had yielded rich fruit in 
the shape of the epoch-making pronouncement by His Majesty's Government in 1921. 
Many of those who took part in our proceedings are, alas, no more with us, but we 
are thankful to Providence that we still retain the services of men like Sir Ohimanlal 
Setalvad, Srinivasa Sastri, Sir P. S. Shivaswamy Iyer, and C. T. Ohintamani, Looking 
over the list of the Reception Committee of those days, I notice the names of two of 
our most distinguished and active politicians of to-day. Mr, Bhulabhai J. Desai and 
the Hon’ble Mr. A. B. Latthe. 

The reasons for the split in the Congress Organisation 20 years ago is well-known 
to most of you. After the lapse of these years we many well examine the principles 
we stand for, and the reasons for our existence as a separate entity to-day. Sir 
Surendra Nath Bannerjee in his address in 1918 laid down that : 

“Our creed is co-operation with the Government whenever practicable, and 
opposition to its policy and measures when the supreme interests of the motherland 
require it. Our guiding principle is co-operation when we can ; criticise when we 
must. It is not criticise when we can ; co-operate when we must. We deprecate 
opposition for the sake of opposition. Opposition must always produce excitement 
and unrest, and is justified only by the ample reward of all legitimate opposition, 
which is the redress of national grievances and the enlargement of popular rights.” 

It has been asserted by many that strict constitutionalism has characterised the 
administration of the Congress Provinces and that the Congress has vindicated the 
Liberal Policy to seek political salvation on constitutional lines. We were convinced, 
that the only way, by which India could advance towards the goal of her ambition, 
waa for the majority Parties in the Legislature to taka office and work the Constitu- 
tion with only one object in view — Service to the Country. At first the Congress 
considered the Constitution “unworthy to be offered by England or to be accepted by 
India,” But they ultimately came round to our point of view, with the results we 
are now well aware of. But after all, is the line of demarcation between the Liberals 
and the Congress grown so faint in practice as not to justify the separate existence 
of a distinct political paity ? 1 assert that it would be a superficial diagnosis, 
which reveals in the present constitutionalism of the Congress a disappearance of 
those fundamental differences which go to the root of our respective political 
philcsophies. 

The mere fact that Congress Ministries act on most occasions to-day as Liberal 
Cabinets would have done, or do what secures the approval of the Liberal Party, is 
no argument in favour of not enunciating the principles on which the two political 
parties differ fundamentally. "We may be one on numerous problems, but so are 
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most political parties in the other parts of the world. We may approve of some 
legislative or administrative measures of the Congress Ministries, whilst disagreeing 
with others ; yet in their concept of India’s ultimate political goat and her status in 
the comity of nations, in their oonoept of the methods of attaining that goal, and in 
the concept of evolution of political thought and progress, we, Liberals, continue to 
differ from the Congress on fundamentals. 

Our ultimate political goal is “the attainment by constitutional means of Swaraj, 
that is to say, responsible self-government and Dominion Status for India at the 
earliest possible date." The Congress creed is of ‘complete independence,’ whatever 
that nebulous phrase may mean but which must imply, among other matters, that 
India must be left to her own resources to fight against external aggression without 
hope of reinforcement from Britain or the Empire. Leaving aside sentimental reasons, 
which may weigh with many for the adherence to this principle, we, Liberals, 
realise that ever since the Statute of Westminister there is no practical distinction 
between Dominion Status and complete Independence, and that our creed will entitle 
us to a measure of protection from foreign aggression which otherwise will not be 
available to us. 


The recent developments in International politics has served to bring home to 
many of our countrymen, who glibly talk of independence, that the Liberal concept 
of India’s ultimate political goal is fuller, richer, and more practicable than this cry 
of ‘complete independence,’ which if 'ever attained in the near future, might result 
in unprovoked aggression, as has _ been the fate of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
probably China. Examine another vital difference between the Congress and our Party. 
Constitutional though to-day, even to the extent of being indistinguishable from 
the Liberal Party, Congress has not abandoned its policy of ‘direct action.’ The 
Liberrds differ from the Congress in their methods of attaining their political goal. 
During this very month there have bean uttered threats by prominent Congressmen 
to postpone the advent of Federation if need be, by a resort to Civil Disobedience 
and the Working Committee of the Congress itself is threatening the Princes, that if 
political progress within the States do not come up to the expectations of the 
Congress High Command, the Congress would resort to direct action. This is clear 
evidence to the Liberals that there has been no change either mentally or ofiiolally 
in Congress methods, which were once put into operation to the great detriment of 
the peace and progress of our Country. This is a fundamental difference on which 
there can be no compromise and was precisely the issue on which the great schism 
occurred within the Congress in 1918. 

We may have been called cowards and the most uncomplimentary language may 
again be the order of the day, but we shall continue to warn our countrymen that 
direct action will not lead us to the goal of our ambitions while suffering, hardship 
and disorganisation will follow in its wake. I assert that the necessity to abandon 
these methods, even if temporarily, by Congress is a triumph of Liberal foresight. 
The Liberals cannot abandon lightheartedly, for securing of a veneer of temporary 
political unity, a principle for which they have fought these twenty years. The ' 
Liberals from conviction believe in ordered progress. They think and feel in terms of 
evolution. All attempts at a temporary advance by the method of direct action 
is regarded by them as definitely dangerous to ultimate political progress. 


We believe that if the Congress abandoned its present method of constitutional 
Government, and resorted to Civil Disobedience as threatened by its President, large 
numbers of thinking people in India, who, while approving of the present constitutional 
Congress policy, would be most unwilling to subject this Country to a fresh spell of 
political confusion. Such people will then naturally turn to a political party which 
has no communal basis and which can afford a common rallying centra for the bulk 
of political opinion, which does not belong to the ‘direct action’ school. There are 
again a large number of politically minded persons who though they do not label 
themselves as Liberals approve of and follow liberal principles and there are others 
who althongh believing in and practising the principle of Swadeshi refuse to bow 
down to the fetish of ffhaddar and be forced to spin five thousand yards of yarn 
as a franchise for a political party. 

thus be observed that distinct in its outlook on political thought, distinct in 
"?,T°ht!oal goal, distinct in its method of attaining political salvation and charged 
witu atstinct purposes, the Liberal Party must continue its separate political career, 
overshadowed at times by the spectacular strides of other political parties, 
but always capable of fulfilling the tasks expected of it and for which it took birth, 
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THE WELCOME ADDRESS 

Federation 

The most important question for consideration just now before the Conntiy is 
the impending Federation. The Liberal Party has never been enamoured of the 
scheme. It has criticised it and pointed out its defects. We have realised that it is 
unlike any other— Federation that exists in the World and it may even be called 
Hiogioal to have a— Federation some of the component parts of which are based on 
Democracy, whilst the others are based on Autocracy, Moreover the position in India' 
is changing from day to day. New factors have arisen which require careful 
consideration and analysis. All parties agree that the unity of India is an essential 
factor for its happiness, progress and prosper!^ ; that without unity it cannot take 
proper place in the British Commonwealth of Nations and in the World. 

The Congress demands certain changes before they commit themselves to give a 
helping hand to the Federation. Their main demand at present appears to be with 
regard to the Indian States. They believe that the introduction of the oleotivo 
principle in the Indian States is essential. One can understand their point of view. 
Without this they see no hope of getting a clear majority in the Federal Chambers. 

Such a majority can only be obtained firstly, if they win nearly every seat they 
contest in the— General Constituencies in British India, and secondly, if they succeed 
in gettiiig a large number of Muslims to stand and win on the Congress ticket in 
Muslim Constituencies, or thirdly, if they get representatives of Indian States to 
join the Congress. While they may succeed in winning most of the seats in the 
General Constituencies in— British India, they are not at all hopeful of direct support 
from the other two sources. They can therefore never be in an absolute majority. 
And hence their demand for the elective principle in Indian States, whereby Con- 
gress candidates could stand and would most probably succeed in a very largo 
majority of the Constituencies, 

On the other hand, the Muslim League has declared in unequivocal terms that it 
is not prepared to allow any change with regard to the system of representation of 
the Indian States. No political party that believes in Democracy can possibly oppose 
the elective principle but still one can understand the Muslim League point of view. 

It the Indian States return Congress candidates in large numbers as they are likeiy 
to do, the weightage given to the Muslim Community in tho Central Legislatures 
would be reduced and would further tend to make the Muslim block a more ineffec- 
tive minority. 

We must face realities. AVe cannot continue for long with an irresponsible 
Central Government with tho Provinces under Ministries^ responsible to their Legis- 
latures. We cannot expect the administration of the Indian States to come into lino 
with British Indian Provinces within the next couple of years, speoially with re- 
gard to their representation in tho Central Legislatures, His Majesty’s Government 
have already declared that while they will not oppose, thoy will not bring any 
diroot or indirect pressure upon tho States to make such radical changes as will 
meet with the approval of the Congress. On the other hand tho Muslim League 
would strongly oppose if His Majosty^s Government suggested any other method of 
treatment. Ihoroforo as matters stand at present it appears that tho only ohanco 
of forming a Government under tho Federation, which can hope to command a 
majority, is by a coalition between the Congress, tho Muslim League, and other 
Groups. 

There are some other objections to tho Federation which have been pointed out on 
numerous occasions by all parties. Several of them also apply to tho Constitution 
under which the Provinces are administered to-day. Experience has shown, as was 
pointed ont by many Liberals, that although the objections seems formidable on 
jiaper they would not bo so in practise. It was pointed out that if any of the safe- 
guards wore used by tho Governors in an unreasonable and provocative manner tho 
Ministries always had tho remedy of resignation with few chances of tho Governor 
being able to form another Ministry. In practise this has turned out to bo correct for 
there has not been any such interforonoe. The same applies though perhaps in a 
lessor degree to tho Centro. I do not think it is possible to demand that tho 
, '>-»onco of the Country should ho handed over immediately to 

but there is no reason why tho Federal Government 
■ ■ ■ : .■ .■ ■ stor should not exorcise considerable influoneo on tho policy 

and administration of tho Department. Conventions will rapidly grow np, whereby 
the Defence Department will bo forced to lake tho Federal Govornmont more and 
more into their oonGdenoo. In tho same way there is no reason to believe that the 

40 
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influenco of tho Federal Government will not bo felt on the adrainistralion of tbo 
Railways, and tho samo will apply to ^lio oxcliango policy of Government. At tho 
same time it must never bo forgotten that if the Federal Government has behind it a 
substantial majority in tho Legislatures, it will bo very difTicult for any Governor- 
General to oppose the Government on any fundamental issue, Tho Government can 
always resign, and if tho issue on which they resign appeals to tho Legislature and to 
tho Country at large, tho Viceroy will find himself confronted with a very bmbarras- 
ing situation which ho will make every effort to avoid. After the oxpcrionco that 
has boon gained in tho Provinces I do not think any political parly would bo justified 
in refusing to work tho Constitution. It .shortly therefore boils down to this, that 
either the Indian Slates agree to tlio introduction of tho elective principle which 
they are not likely to do, or there must bo a Coalition Government. 

1 am perfectly aware of the views of the extreme Loft V7ing in tho Indian 
political life. They do not desire that any constitution should work. Tlioy would 
object oven to complete independenoo it they felt that tbo Indian Government would 
bo run on democratic lines and that Marxist principles would bo unacceptable. But I 
am sure that the largo majority realise tho advantage to onr Country of taking posos- 
sion of tho Central Government and working it in tlie best interests of the Mother- 
land. Tho Congress however has taken up tho position that it is the only political 
parly in India that counts. They contend that theirs’ is tho only school of thought 
throughout India and that they have a monopoly of patriotism and political wisdom. 
Thoy profess to speak for all classes and all creeds and that all Hindus, all Muslims, 
all Depressed classes, and all other minorities rolled info one compose tho Congress. 
In this we are certain they are mistaken. Tho very fact that thoy cannot capture a 
majority of tho Muslim scats even in British India is clear ovidenco that tbo claim 
of tho Congress to bo tho solo representativo of Indian people is untonablo. Thoy 
must win over tho minorities by such concessions ns arc demanded of them and 
they must bo prepared to work with other political parties for tho common good of 
the Motherland. 


The Cult of CoMsro.snsM 

I am now compelled to touch upon an aspect of political life in India which is 
causing anxiety to a largo number of onr countrymen holding high positions in all 
political parties. Tho School of thought, which condemns “Imperialism’’ and mis- 
interprets its meaning as domination of ono country over another, does so booanso it 
objects to any form of Government constituted under the present Social Order. 

During tho past twelve months there has been an increase in the Communist 
activities tbronghout tho country. Encouraged by tho removal of tho ban on various 
Left 'iVing Organisations by tho Congress tiovorhraents, Communist propaganda has 
increased by leaps and bounds. The usual demand for the dictatorship of tho 
proletariat after the Soviet model is frcquontly hoard. Everyone is nwaro that in 
Russia tho Communist theories were put into practise 21 years ago. Communism has 
had its course for full twenty years and more. With what results ? Tho answer to 
this is given by Eugene Lyons, United Press Correspondent in Moscow for six years, 
in his book “Assignment in Utopia”, recently puolished. Uo had gone to tho U.S.S-R- 
in search of equalily, freedom and justice. He left with “the sense of ioaving behind 
mo a nation trapped. Trapped physically, with blood hounds and m.achino guns and 
death sentences gnaiding tho frontiers to provcnl poopio escaping.” 

Tho main principle that is followed in Russia to-day is ‘from each according to his 
ability, to each according to Iiis work.’ When Communism started in Russia the 
slogan was “from oaoh according to his ability, to each according to his noed.” This 
is the slogan that is being raised in India to-day, notwithstanding tho fact that Russia 
has given a go-hy to this principle. 

In Russia there is as much disparity in tho wages of the woikers as in any 
capitalist country. Tho Communist Bosses receivo salaries 40 or 50 times that of tho 
ordinary worker. Among the workers themsolvos each industry has got its own 
categories, about 8_in number, with a marked difforenoo in the wages for tho different 
categories. There is very little difforenoo between Communism as it obtains in Russia 
to-day and Capitalism. Tho death-knoll of Communism in Russia is not coined to 
wages alone. 

Instead of building up a classless society as was claimed by the high-priests of 
Communism, Russia has built up a society with new classes more in number than 
existed before. Aooorniug to reports of visitor's to Russia published in books or ia 
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tho Eiiropoan press tboro are at least sk different olassses, each separated from 
the other by clear linos of demarcation. 

Tbo right of inboritanco has boon restored. People aro enoouragod to invest monoy 
in Stato Loans or deposit in Savings Bants. Private incomes derived from work and 
savings aro specifically protected by tbo New Constitution. 

There has been a serious break-down in every branch of Industry, and planned 
production exists on paper alone. Tbo worker is ill-fed and ill-olotbed, lives in a 
miserable room with at least six others and drags on a miserablo oxistonco without 
grumbling loudly, lost bo should bo sent to Siberia or shot forthwith. Sabotage and 
silent destruction of tho maohinory are tho only courses left open to him to register 
his protest. The only satisfaction or compensation for all his sufTorings tho worker 
gets is to bo called ‘Comrade’ by his Boses. Tho dissatisfaction against tho regime 
has spread so widely that since May 1937 tho Russian execution squad is kept busy. 
Since May 1937 tho Soviet Government have executed 1,200 people. Since the same 
date 30 of tho C8 candidates for tho Central Committee of tho Communist Party, 9 out 
of tho 13 Commissaries of tho Russian Federal Republics, tho Prime Ministers of tho 
9 of tho 11 Republics, tho heads of 12 Industrial Trusts, 4 Trade Unions, and 4 news- 
papers, 8 of tho general staff of the Rod Army, and 1200 Communist Party members 
have been oithor shot or sent to Concentration Camps. It is indeed a matter for 
thought that with tho growtii of Communism in Russia tho number of prisoners in 
tho slave camps also show a rapid increase. Tho strength of tho Concentration Camps 
which in 1927 was 1,40,000 rose to 70 lacs in 1937. Among these seventy lacs wore 
one million women. And this is happening in tho land which is a model of liberty 
which tho Communists would have us copy. \Yo aro told that such sacrifioo is in- 
ovilablo especially when tho change over from one system to another has to bo made 
and that all these aro events of tho past and that with tho inauguration of tho Now 
Constitution in Russia tho poopjo there enjoy such freedom and liberty as could not 
bo found in tho most domooratio form of Government. 

True it is that tho Constitution exists on paper. But in actual working Statin’s 
will is tho Constitution. Freedom of speech and freedom of tho press do find a ptaco 
in tho Constitution. But if ono talks or writes anything against tho regime ho will be 
charged as a traitor and shot. Tho Now Constitution guarantees employment to every 
worker in tlio State. This is boin" made much of by tho Indian Communists. No 
doubt, unemployment has boon abolished by a Deoroo. But thp worker is deprived of 
all elementary freedom rotating to his occupation. What is in force in Russia is 
industrial conscription. Tho worker has to accept tho job that is provided for liim in 
such place, at such wago, and under such condition as dotormined by tho bosses. Ho 
can either accept tho job or starve to death. Ho cannot choose tho place of his 
occupation, or cannot bargain with his employer for hotter conditions and_ higher 
w.agos. Since the Stato is tho employer and since tho Stato is always right tho 
worker has to .accept what is offorod to him. 

M. Klobor Logay, a prominent French Soci.alist, Secretary of tho French National 
Fodoratiou of Minors, after a visit to Russia last year stated : _ 

“It is absolutely untrue that tho lot of tho Russian minors is to bo envied by 
those in our countries. Tho Russian miners, all things considered, are more than 
fifty years behind our own. I willingly .acknowledge the dilfioultios which f.aoo tho 
leaders of tho Russian rovolutiou and Ihoso which still exist to-day. But I cannot 
undersl.and wliy and with what object peoplo have so grossly docoivod us about condi- 
tions of life and work in Russia.” 

Do tho majority in tho Congress desire this stato of affairs in India ? If they do 
not, they must take strong measures to sec that the uneducated and povorty-striokon 
masses of our country aro not misled by self-seeking individuals, who sooing no 
prospects of climbing tho political ladder', tako to cansing, whatovor may bo tho 
(lovornment in power, as much harrassmout, obstruction and worry as is possible. 
This prop.aganda constitutes ono of tho grc.atost dangers to our progress both socially, 
financially aud industrially. Wo rc.aliso that our tradition, culture, and our _ great 
faith in religion may make it difficult for such prop.iganda to snooeed, but that is no 
reason why severe and immediate stops should not bo taken 'against a School of 
Thought, which desires to upset the whole Social Order of our Country. 

The Presidential Address 

In tho course of his presidential address, ilr. P, Ak Sapru said 
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We are living in one of tlia most perilous periods in the _ history , of mankind. 
The war whioh was to end wars has left bitter memories behind_ and to-day men 
and women live in fear of impending war, the consequence of which on civilization,, 
as wo have known it, no one can foresee. The great nations of the world are drift- 
ing into disastrous conflict with one another and science which has enabled us to con- 
quer the physical forces of nature to an amazing degree, threaten to become a demon 
of destruction. There is no doubt that since 1931 there has been an incredible de- 
terioration in international relations, in respect for international law, morality and 
the sanctity of human life. We live in an atmosphere of war, though we pay lip hom- 
age to peace. The League of Nations which, if it had been effective, would have sym- 
bolized a great revolution in history, finds itself powerless to prevent the success of 
an aggressor in war or promote peaceful settlement of international disputes. On all 
critical occasions its existence is ignored and the so-called ‘rejuvenated’ nations with 
asserOve nationalisms which seek to dominate the world, have discovered that, if 
heavily armed, they can coerce, by show of force, the powers who had come out 
victorious in tne last war, who nad imposed on the world a peace which all thought- 
ful men could foresee was certain to lead to future complications and who seem to 
have lost, in a world of conflicting ideologies, the mind and the will to stand for clean 
and just methods of settling international disputes. The fact is that these nations 
who have accepted the Nazi and Fascist ideologies are thinking entirely in terms of an 
exclusive nationalism indistinguishable from racialism in its worst form, new territories 
and new markets for their goods, The selfish possessive instinct continues. Morality, as 
the Christian world has known it, has no place in their scheme of life, Christians as 
they are. They glorify the nation-state, deify it, and subordinate the individual entirely 
to it. They go on piling up armaments, they increase the barriers to trade among 
nations, they covet the powers that have command over the larger part of the 
world's raw materials, they dream of reviving the glories of old Eomo or the holy 
Roman Empire and they have discovered that foreign relations with people who 
possess the good things of life, who are the guarantors of the adjustments made by 
the Treaty of Versailles, can be conducted, m the picturesque language of Mr, Eden, 
on the basis of ‘stand and deliver’. 


1 cannot help feeling that a great part of the responsibility for the present world 
situation rests with Britain and France who have followed policies, which have weak- 
ened definitely the forces of liberal and social democracy and strengthened those of 
fascist reaction. The situation in which the Brirish and the French Governments 
found themselves at Munich was largely of their own creation. They wore reluctant 
to make to a democratic Germany concessions of which wo hear so much. They 
allowed Japan to defy the League and conquer a part of China in 1931. 
They were prepared to see Germany occupy the Rhineland by force without any 
effective action on their part. They would not agree to parity of armaments with 
Germany at the Disarmaments Conference and the Conference naturally failed. They 
were not prepared to take effective steps including oil sanctions to prevent Mussolini 
from swallowing up Abyssinia. They denied belligerent rights to the legitimate Gov- 
ernment of Spain and would not even strictly enforce the so called policy of non- 
intervention. They stood by and saw Germany intorvone and annex Austria by 
methods which could not bo regarded as inst. And finally, when at the behest of 
the German Dictator, Henlein and Kundt bad promoted civil strife in Czechoslovakia 
and the Gorman Dictator threatened a world conflagration, Franco and England were 
not prepared to stand for the principle of settlement of international disputes by 
peaceful methods and allowed Czechoslovakia whose territory France had undertaken 
to respect and preserve under the Franco-Soviet Pact and England under the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, to be dismembered at his command. They wore, 
and continue to be, quiet speotators of Japanoso aggression in China, 

If this is the situation in Europe and the Far East, that in the middle 
East is not Jess unsatisfactory. Britain has now diBoovered that she has given 
mutually contradictory pledges to Jews and the Arab popnlations in Palestine. 
Ino Arab population continues to bo stirred up by Italian and German propa- 
gMda and is not unreasonably apprehensive of its future 'in a land which, 
wnatever the past history might bo, the Arabs quite justly claim as theirs. The 
wotla was on the brink of war in September last and while wo arc thankful 
tSS*’ iho spirit of sacrifice shown by a bravo small country and its 
hcad, that tiuly great man, Dr. 'iBcncs, war was averted, wo 
cannot share the optimism of those oulogisls of Mr. Neville Chamberlain who 
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Mnk that the Munich Pact is the harbinger of lasting or permanent peace. 
We cannot overlook the fact that the Pact has dismembered the one country 
which had made a success of democracy in Europe, made Germany the virtual 
master of eastern Europe, enormously increased her prestige and military strength, 
broken up lor all practical purposes the popular front in France and the system 
of alliances which France had built for herself, weakened the forces of Liberal 
and social democracy all the world over, strengthened the Kome-Berlin-Tokio 
axis and dealt a death blow to the League of Nations which was the one solid 
achievement of the statesmen responsible for the Peace of Versailles. It is 
difficult for us to believe that the German and Italian dictators will be 
content with what they have achieved. Indeed there are ominous signs that 
they are not. It is permissible to hold that if Britain and Franco had been 
loyal to the League, had stood by the principle of collective security and 
gathered round them the smaller States of Europe who were prepared to follow 
their lead, and had collaborated with Eussia, who, whatever her other faults 
might be, has been loyal to the League and the international ideals it stands 
for, the world would not have witnessed the disheartening spectacle of the 
betrayal of a small country whose only fault was that she was loyal to her 
obligations to them and was not prepared to accept in her internal arrangements 
the totalitarian conceptions for which Nazism and Fascism stands. 

The broad fact that stares us in the face is that France and Britain yielded to 
force, when they were not prepared to conoedo to argument. ‘That is the really 
fatal precedent’, as rightly pointed out by Viscount Cecil, established by this 
transaction.’ Whatever subtle diffieroaces there -may be between the Godesbnrgh 
plan and the Munich Pact, there can be no donying the fact that democracy and the 
processes and the purposes for which democracy stands have received a blow from 
which it will take time for it to recover. Even the apologists of the Munich Pact 
and Government spokesmen like Earl dola Warr recognise now that it has not 
improved the European situation to the extent it was expected to. Consider the 
situation for a moment. Inspite of the no-war pact England and France find it 
necessary to rearm with even greater determination that they have been doing so 
far. The Anglo-Italian pact notwithstanding, Italian volunteers continue to fight 
for Franco’s Spain and the Italian Government connives at anti-British propaganda 
among the Arabs, The German press, forgetting obligations under the Munich 
Pact to Britain and France, blesses the manufactured propaganda for the return of 
Tunis and Corsica by France, propaganda which is not calculated to smooth relations 
between Franco and Italy. The question of the return of the colonies remains 
unsettled, Germany is certain to press for their return and they cannot be returned 
easily by mandatory powers, to a totalitarian state without the consent of the 
population of those territories. Britain has lost a great part of her trade with 
Eastern Europe and both Britain and the United States find themselves in danger 
of losing their South American trade to Germany, Eastern European powers continue 
to come more and more under the sway of tho German dictator. Franco’s victory in 
Spain is almost certain and who will deny that it will give Britain an inseouro 
base in Gibraltar ? The Jews in Germany and Italy continue to bo_ persecuted 
with oven greater rutblessness than before and that persecution is creating 
difficult problems for tho democratic States. With Japan fighting in China 
and Russia excluded, disarmament is not possible and Germany and Italy are 
not likely to agree to a reduction of armaments now or in tho immediate future. 
The situation in Memel is becoming grave and it remains to bo seen what the 
ctTect of Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration of British policy in case of hostilities 
between Italy and France will bo upon Franco-British relations. Japan’s victory 
in China and her nearness to tho Indian border have created new problems 
for Britain and necessitated a reorientation of tho defence policy. Can anyono 
who impartially reviews tho international situation deny that wo find ourselves 
after the Munich Pact, faced with a situation in which the menace to peace 
and democratic civilization is greater and not less than before ? I have been 
driven to make these observations as I would like tho country squarely to 
face the dangers which tho new ideologies have created for us. For it is no 
longer possible for us to lead on isolated existence. India is rcahzing that she 
is part of a larger world. 

It is therefok a matter for genuino regret that the suggestion of Mr. Attlco 
and his colleagues that .cxternnl nlTairB should bo transferred to tho control of 
tho legislature was not'accepted by the framers of the new Government of 
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India Act. The present position in regard to external affairs is that, though 
WG are original members of the League of Nations, we cannot even discuss or 
offer criticisms in the legislature on foreign policy. Surely this is something 
rrhich is indefensible. Of what use is membership of the League to India if her 
sons and her government cannot express themselves, in a constitutional manner, 
on the vital questions of life and death for _ nations, nations in whom a large 
section of .our population is interested in the middle East ? 

Viewing the world situation in its proper setting bearing in mind what these now 
imperialisms are and mean for the weaker races of mankind, I think we were wise 
in fixing as our objective Dominion Status., as defined in the Statute of Westminster. 
No one disputes that a country has a right to aspire to be independent. It is equ- 
ally true that the British Commonwealth is not an achievement of the Indian race 
and that the Indian people cannot take pride in it as Britishers and those, who are 
of British stock can. But Dominion Status which is a dynamic conception is hardly 
distinguishable for any practical purpose from virtual independence. It is a free associa- 
tion of free peoples in no way subordinate to one another. In a world full of menace to 
the democratic.States, we have in the British Commonwealth of Nations, an organization 
which can provide the base for a system of collective security. And surely democra- 
tic states must pull together. In a world full of menace to the Asiatic and African 
races, it would give to India a sense of security which an entirely independent exis- 
tence cannot. 

But if forgetting the dark chapters in our relationship it is wise for us to accept 
it loyally and unreservedly as our objective, it is equally the duty of those who 
control British policy to endow India as speedily as possible with Dominion Status, 
for Indian thought is runniug in channels which threaten to make an Indo-British 
Commonwealth an unacceptable ideal. 

The lesson drawn from the recent happenings in Europe by a prominent Congress 
leader was that India must seek her salvation outside the commonwealth as she is 
entirely opposed to the foreign policy of Britain which is pro-fascist. Emphatically I 
am no supporter of Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign policy. I have subjected it to such 
rapid criticism as I could in this adress and 1 dislike fascism as intensely as any 
living man. But the present British Government is not eternal. No Government 
is eternal. Indeed important sections of British opinion are opposed , to its 
foreign policy. To base on this ground one’s objection to the objective that 
we have set before ourselves is to misread the nature of the British con- 
stitution and misunderstand the character of Dominion Status which gives to Iho 
Dominions the right to determine for themselves the extent, if any, to which they 
will participate in any war in which England might find itself involved. AVo have 
no reason to apologize for the objective that we have sot before ourselves. 

TVe are as determined as auy other political party in tho country that our country 
shall be free, but we feel that this full freedom which we seek is reconcilable with 
loyalty to the objective of an Indo-British Commouwealth of Nations to which we 
may have something distinctive of our own to contribute when we have reached 
our political maturity. 

I strongly hold that tho problem of Indian defence requires to bo viewed in its 
international setting. The interests of India, England and the democratic world ro- 
quire that India should be made as speedily as possible self’^sufficient iu the matter of 
defence. The fnndamental difficulty that we have to face is that tho Government 
have done all that they could in the past to mako the average Indian believe that 
the defence forces exist not only for the purpose of defending India from external 
aggression and internal disorder but for maintaining and porpetuating an alien govern- 
ment responsible to the people of another country. No strengthening of tho Criminal 
Law Amendment Act can or will chango this feeling. AVliat is needed is a change 
in the British outlook on problem of Indian defence. “What is wanted is 
action which would change the attitude of the Indian people towards defence 
and convince them that it is their most vital concern. 

The working out of this principlo u-cquires that it should bo mado clear boyond 
any pqssibihty of doubt that it is not intended to treat India differently from tho 
uommions in the matter of defence and that defonoo shall at no distant date bo her 
respoasibility in tho same way and to the same degree . as it is that of the Domi- 
nions. It IS regrottablo that tho now Govornment of India Act does not provide 
. lor mo automatic transfer of control of Defonoo to the Indian people within a 
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defined period specified in the Statute itself. The formula 'increasing concern of the 
Indian people and not the British people alone’ is vague, indefinite and unsatisfactory. 
If it moans that the final development in regard to defence will be some sort of a 
djrarchio arrangement whereby both Britain and India will share control over it, 
with India as junior partner, then we owe it to onrselves to state in the plainest 
terms possible that we can never reconcile ourselves to it. We can never accept a 
position in regard to defence control lower than that of the Dominions. We are 
not and have never been opposed to a period of mntual adjustment and indeed the 
proposals which were made at the Bound Table Conferences by Liberals and other 
progressive Indian politicians proceeded on this basis. 

In its constitutional aspects the problem requires not only a clear enuncia- 
tion of the objective but also during the period oE transition, some visible stops 
which would increase the influence of the legislatnro over it, which would mate 
the executive responsive, if not technically responsible, to opinion voiced in the 
legislature. It is, therefore, necessary to 'insist that in any reconstituted central 
or federal government the member or councillor in charge of the army shall 
be an Indian drawn preferably from the legislature. It is further necessa^ to 
insist upon a standing committee of the legislature prepondoratingly non-official 
in character, the function of which should bo to advice the an thorities ou 
defence policy, defence expenditure and emploj’ment of Indian troops abroad, 
if and when necessary. The decisions on the committee should in my judgment 
be treated as binding upon the question of the employment of Indian troops 
abroad. Our position in this respect should be neither higher nor lower than 
that of the Dominions. The policy regarding Indianization should during the 
period of transition be under the control of the Indian Legislature. I would also 
urge that we should press that the army budget should bo settled on a contract 
basis for fixed periods after a thorough enquiry on which the legislature should bo 
directly represented through elected representatives. This agreed sum should bo open 
to discussion but not subject to the vote of the legislature. Any excess over the 
agreed amount should be subject to the vote of the legislature. Till such time as 
full responsibilities has been achieved, it will, perhaps from a constitutional point 
of view, bo necessary to give to the Governor-General power to incur fresh expen- 
diture in excess of the amount contracted for in cases of emergency, the legislature 
subsequently having the right to discuss but not vote this amount. It may be said 
that some of those proposals would involve a change in the Government of India 
Act but we have never agreed to that Act and we cannot accept the validity 
of the argument. 

Only the other day we were fold by Earl Baldwin that the rearmanent programme 
necessitates that Government should mobilize industry. Success in war in the 
modern world depends upon a comprehensive military organization which utilizes to 
the fullest extent possible the man-power and the industrial and agricultural 
resonroos of a country. Here unfortunately owing to the mutiny complex from 
which our military experts suffer, the problem has never been viewed in this perspeo- 
tiva Becruitment to the standing array is confined to certain classes and creeds. Apart 
from the fact that the present policy has created a virtual monopoly in favour of one 
particular province and has perpetuated the present oast distinctions, it is open to the 
grave objections that it is unjust to the other province which contribute equally with 
the Punjab to the federal revenue and which also have glorious military traditions, as 
any students of Indian history and oven Anglo-Indian history will be able to testify. 
It is urged in defence of the present policy that the standing army is not 
large in numbers and that consequently the military anthorities find convenient to 
recruit it from classes which have a particular aptitude for a military career. No 
one denied that having regard to tho size of the country, the standing army is not 
to bo largo. But it is conveniently forgotten by the apologists and upholders of tho 
present arrangement that a substantial part of this army consists ot British troops 
which can and ought to bo reduced consistently with the safety of tho country, suo- 
stantially. Even Government, by transferring three British battalions from India to 
Palestine, have admitted that there is -at least a partial truth in onr criticism. Our 
view is and has all along been that a substantial reduction leading eventnally to the 
elimination of British troops is possible in the country, that this reduction would 
lessen the cost of the army and that if British troops are so rednoed, provinces and 
classes that got no chance of reornitraont in tho army would got in tho future. 

It is the height of unwisdom to mafco tho damooracics of future dependent for 
their safety and the integrity of their country— in which all of ns have an equal 
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interest npon a professional army drawn largely from particular areas and classes. 
Esporience has shown that the Indian officers recruited from tho so-called non- 
martial races have proved to be as highly efficient as tho offioers drawn from tho 
martial races and the British officers. Why cannot, then, tho men from tho areas 
and classes which are not adequately ropresonted, be ospectod to give as good an 
account of themselves ? It is all a question of opportunity, training, creation of right 
environment. Surely, it is not right to omascnlato entire populations. Surely it is 
not righteous to deny to those who wish to servo their country as soldiers the oppor- 
tunity to do so. Sorely the men who come from the other provinces have a greater 
interest in the fortunes of this land than men drawn from the independent kingdom 
of Nepal. Connected with this g^uestion is that of a proper army reserve available in time 
of national emergency. In building up her reserve, England has not resorted to com- 
pulsion and it will be agreed generally that, apart from any objection that wo may 
have to it on principle, and I confess I am opposed to it in principle, compulsion 
in military service is not a practicable proposition. The Indian army has a strength 
of 1,55,000. The reserve is only about 35,01^0 only. In England, according to tho 
figures available for 1937, tho total number of regular troops was 2,10,000 and tho 
strength of tho army reserve amounted to 1,33,000. Modern countries have discover- 
ed that an efficient army system requires that men should, after receiving proper 
training in tho regular army, bo absorbed in tho reserve available for emergonoios. 
Tou will agree with mo that the reserve should be strengthened. Not only have wo 
have hardly any territorial army worth mentioning, but very little olTort has boon 
made in tho past to develop it, and there are not adequate opportunities for military 
training for our youg men. 

With a more careful husbanding of our resources, with greater Indianization and 
tho reduction of British troops and a more reasonable contribution by Britain 
towards our defence than she is making at present, it should have been possible for 
us to attach some importance to our air and naval forces. As it is, a very largo 
portion of our revenue is absorbed in maintaining the land forces and our Defence 
department has paid so far very little attention to strengthening tho Indian air and 
naval forces. The case for speedy Indianization of the officer ranks has boon stated 
over and over again by us in our resolution and tho resolutions of other public 
bodies and tho legislature. I would not like to tiro you 1^ repeating those argumonis 
hero. At the present rate it will take centuries for tho Indian army to bo Indianizod. 
Tho rate of recruitment to tho Royal Indian Navy too is grossly inadequate. A com- 
mittee will shortly bo sitting to consider tho question of Indianization. I hope that 
tho composition of this committoo^ will bo such as to givo public satisfaction. It 
should be preponderalingly uon-official in character. I may also espross tho hope that 
its recommendations, if they should turn out to bo progressive, will not moot 
with the same fate as those of tho Committee. What wo are entitled to insist upon 
is a scheme which will Indianizo within a roasoablo short period, tho officer ranks 
of tho army. More tinkering with tho problem will satisfy no one. Into tho ques- 
tion raised by certain announcements made for increasing tho pay and other condi- 
tions of sorvico to tho British array in India. I do not propose to enter. I am sure 
you thoroughly disapprove of tho policy which impose, without any consideration for 
tho Indian jax-payor, fresh burdens on India. Wo have a committee at 

present going into the question of army reorganization and tho Qnancial contribution 
that Britain ought to make towards India. It is to be deeply regretted 

that Indians have been excluded from serving on that committee. I am sure that you 
will agree, therefore, with tho view that was expressed by Sir Chimanlal Sollavad 
that Indian self-respect requires that Indians invited to appear before the Chatfiold 
Committee should decline to do so. 

I shall now pass on to the constitutional issue. When Lord Irwin declared that 
Dominion Status was implicit in the preamble of tho Government of India Act of 
1910 and that a conference would bo held at which an effort would bo made to 
arrive at precise agreements with Indian ropresontatives, and that tho Indian States 
would also bo represonlod at this conference, wo wolcomel tlio announcement ns a 
definite commitment on the part of Britain to Dominion Status for India and tho 
conference method in which wo believed ns a necessary sequel to an exclusive British 
But ns ypars wont on, wo found that tho dillerenoes between us and 
iiio British slalcsrnen in power were vital nnd when tho report of the Joint Select 
t^ramiUco was pnblishcd, wo found that onr dearest wishes had boon ignorel nnd 
that wo were being given n constilntion which had many retrograde features and 
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which W 0 felt would retard India’s progress towards full responsibility and nation- 
hood. "We felt that the price which we were asked to pay for greater freedom in 
the provinces was not worth jiaying and wo had, Liberals as we were, no opinion but ■ 
to take the line that the constitution was utterly unacceptable and that indeed we 
were better without it. It was not that wo were opposed to federation. There is a 
mystic unity underlying India and for our part we have always believed— and believed 
earnestly— that a federation which would unify India is the only right objective for 
us. Realists as we were, we are not opposed to a defined period of transition and 
we were even agreeable to reasonable safeguard demonstrably in the interest of India. 
But a careful study of the constitution as it was proposed by the Joint Select Commi- 
ttee convinced us that it was likely to create blocks in the way of our further pro- 
gress, and that in recommending it, the committee had not only ignored the memo-, 
rauda submitted by the Indian delegation, the excellent draft report of Mr. Attlee 
and his colleagues but also the Prims Minister’s declaration at the first conference 
that the reserve powers shall be so framed as not to prejudice the advance of India 
to full responsibility. What determined our attitude was the implication of some of 
the more serious features of the scheme, such for example as (a) the provision that 
relations of Indian States outside the federal sphere should continue for ever to be 
with his Majesty’s Government (b) the virtual veto which the scheme gave to rulers 
of Indian States over constitutional development, (c) the heavy weightage given to 
the States in representation in the federal legislature (d) the commercial discrimination 
clauses which have been so framed as to make it virtually impossible for the Indian 
Government to give subsidies or bounties to Indian industries and which are calculated 
to create now vested interests round them (e> indirect election to the Federal Assembly 
which is calculated to split up British India representation and prevent national issues 
coming up before a national electorate (E) almost co-equal financial powers of the 
two Houses and the provisions for immediate joint sessions to settle disputes (g) 
the provisions in regard to the relative strength and power of the two Houses (h) 
the communal award which is calculated to make a nationalist solution at some 
future date more difficult, (i) the financial safeguards and the reservation of monetary 
policy in the hands of the Governor-General (j) tli0 provisions in regard to the 
Federal Railway Authority which would take the railways virtually out of the 
control of the Federal Government, (k) the provision that Indian States’ representa- 
tives will be appointed by rulers of States and the voice given to them in matters 
of purely British India concern, (1) the absence of any provision in the Act for 
further constitutional development, (ra) finally and most important of all the absence 
of any machinery in the Act for the automatic achievement of Dominion Status 
within the meaning of the Statute of Westminster. These, we felt, were features 
which would place obstacles to progress on democratic and nationalist lines. 

You will thus see that our objection was to certain vital features of the scheme 
taken as a whole and not to any pirtioular part of it only. The Government of India 
Act is an accomplished fact and we gladly admit that it has been working in the 
provinces better than we apprehended. The blocks against which we fought have 
been created and the only important provisions of the Act which remain to como 
into operation are those relating to the Federal Executive and the Federal 
Legislature. Whatever our dissatisfaction with the constitution— and I have not 
concealed my utter dislike of it— the position at the centre today is intolerable. An 
irremovable executive has to take its orders from the Secretary of State and regulate 
its relations with an elected legislature. Often we find that Indian interests have to 
go to the wall. With democratic governments in the provinces, friction between the 
executive and the legislature is likely if the central constitution is allowed lo 
remain as it is, to grow more and not less. The central constitution cannot and 
must not bo allowed to remain as it is. We feel that the rulers of the Indian States 
have it within their power to make a contribution to the solution of the problem of 
a central government by agreeing to send only elected representatives to the 
legislature. Such action on their part would be deeply appreciated in India, give 
them immunity from attacks which no Princes Protection Act can give for party 
affiliations in the legislature, protect them from being dragged into the vortex of 
British India controversies and British India party politics, free them as nothing else 
can in the federal sphere at all events, from inteiference by the Political department, 
strengthen their hold over their own subjects and make a real party system of the 
centre possible. That even in the conditions in which they find themselves, some 
of their men should on certain occasions have sided with British India representatives 
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in cheering and heartening for those who realize that a great many of the questions 
with which we have to deal at the centre are of an Indo-British character, "^e 
cannot forget that the late Sir Saltan Ahmed Khan was a signatory of the minority 
report of the Hunter Committee, that General Raj wade threw his weight on the side 
of progress in the Chetwode Committee and was a co-signatory of the minute 
associated with the honoured name of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, and that his Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner was critical of the monetary policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment at the Round Table Conference. Bnt a nominated block is inherently incompa- 
tible with responsible government and the question has perforce to be looked at from 
the point of view of principle. 

No one knows whether federation will materialize and when. No party seems to 
want it in its present form. As a party we are averse to indulging in threats but 
we have repeatedly made it clear that we stand for agreed solutions and not imposed 
ones. "We do not believe in imposed solutions. They do not work or work only 
oreakily. They do not settle questions, they merely accentuate them. "We _ have 
pointed out the directions in which the scheme of federation must bo revised in the 
numerous resolutions that we have passed on it. The more important modifications 
essential for its successful working have been set forth in the memoranda of the 
Indian delegation to the Round Table Conference and the draft report of Mr. Attlee 
and his colleagues. IVe have pressed for those modifications before and we_ shall 
go on pressing for them in future. We have no faith in the method of a constituent 
assembly. A real constituent assembly, as the experience of history teaches ns, 
can come only as the result of a successful revolution. We do not stand for revo- 
lution. We stand for democratic process, for ordered progress, if you prefer this 

E hrase. We do not profess to know what the advocates of a constituent assembly 
ave in mind. But if what they meant by a constituent assembly is nothing more 
than a convention or conventions such as those which settled the constitution of 
Australia, we are prepared to say that that is an aspiration which we share with them. 
But we dare not blind ourselves to the present communal situation, and with dis- 
sensions in our ranks and our experience of the Round Table Conference, we cannot 
put it forward as an immediately practicable proposition. 

We do not know what the ultimate decision in regard to federation will be. Mr. 
Bose has been saying that if it is imposed, the Congress will resort to mass civil 
disobedience. That way lies disaster. We owe it to ourselves and to the country 
which we love as dearly as Mr. Bose, to utter a warning, in the present tense 
communal atmosphere, against the dangers of such a course. 

Fortunately, the wiser heads of the Congress have been keeping discreetly silent. 
It would, in my humble judgment, be a grievous blunder on the part of democratic 
provinces to give up in pursuit of a weapon which experience has demonstrated to 
be a double-edged one, the position of advantage they enjoy at present, the opportu- 
nity they possess, within their limited resources, to do constructive work for social 
and economic uplift and establish correct conventions of responsible government and 
traditions of democracy. It would be serious mistake too to abandon the lever 
they possess, to control the tendencies of a centre which, it is apprehended, will bo 
unduly conservative. That is not the way to combat tho new constitutions. Politics 
is the art of method and results. 

Wise statesmanship consists in sizing up situations and devising olTeolive^ weapons 
to meet them. Not by refusing to handle the raachinory set up at tho centre but by 
utilizing it in an independent, courageous and constructive manner for tho removal of 
those obstacles which the Act has, unfortunately, placed in our way, shall wo be able 
to build up a mighty force which even this extraordinarily rigid constitution will not 
be able to resist. There is no inconsistency in condemning tho framework of tho Act 
and then bending it for tho promotion of these ends wo believe in. Wo should 
despair of the future if ive did not believe in tho capacity of Indian (including Indian 
States) and_ British statesmanship to profit by experience gained of tho Government of 
India Act in operation. Let us, therefore, take care to see that in an attempt at 
wrecking the federation, we do not wreck ourselves. 

I shall with your permission now offer a few observations on tho question of tho 
Indian states and the democratization and modernization of their administrations. Tho 
developments in British India, tho possibility of Federation materializing, and tho 
inevitable reactions on Uio Indian states, and the subjeoLs 
01 the Indian states naturally desire that they should have tho institutions which wo 
enjoy and whieh wo wish to see developed and expanded. As Liberals who believe 
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in the democratic principle and the British system of jurisprudence it is impossible 
for us to withhold our sympathy with what is reasonable and legitimate in their 
demands. We oanuot stand for one system in British India and quite another in 
Indian states. That is quite impossible. It is to be deeply regretted that progress in 
the two Indias has been unequal. It is a fact which we may and do deeply deplore, 
but cannot ignore. We are, for our part, quite prepared to recognize that tho states 
are in varying stages of political and educational development, and that what is 
possible in British India may not perhaps in its entirety be immei'ately possible in 
all the Indian states. But neither British nor Indian opinion can be expected to 
uphold systems of government which are too ante-diluvian for the requirements of 
the times. 

We have no desire to dictate to their Highnesses, but as patriotic men who are 
(we would ask them to believe) not unfriendly to them, we deem it our duty to say 
that it is imperative in the mutual interests of both the Indias and the smooth 
working of federatiou, that the two Indias should have approximately the same 
standard of government. 

We would, therefore, urge their Highnesses to declare responsible government as 
their objective, an objective for the realization of which they will work as speedily 
as the circumstances in their respective states will permit, by conceding instalments 
of responsible or representative government, establishing independent judiciaries, 
granting fundamental rights including those of free speech and association, limiting 
their civil lists and establishing the rule of law and the equality of all citizens before 
the law. It must, in fairness to the more enlightened rulers, be recognized that they have 
latterly shown an appreciation of the new forces that are at work and in conseqneuoe of 
that taken steps to modernize their administrations. Constitutional government would 
strengthen and not weaken their hold over their subjects, as the example of the 
House of Windsor shows. It would give them a security which personal rule, how- 
ever benevolent, cannot and a freedom from that paramountcy which is often so 
irksome to them. We hold it to be imperatively necessary that genuine representa- 
tive government as a prelude to responsible government should be established in all 
the states, in some of a more advanced type than in others, but no state should be 
without it. In some of the states tho most advanced type of representative govern- 
ment is possible; In the more advanced states it is possible and desirable to go 
further and their subjects would be justified in pressing for and the rulers would 
be wise in conceding to them a substantial instalment of responsible government. 
What makes an administration worthy of respect is adherence to those canons of 
good government which were so well emphasized by Lord Irwin (now Lord Halifa.'c) 
in a memorandum which was communicated by ' him to tho rulers and which was 
published by the Indian Social Reformer in its issue of Dec. 3. AVe should have been 
happy if we could with truth say that these canons are adhered to by all state 
administrations. Subversive activities — activities which sap tho foundation of a state — 
cannot be fought by a denial of freedom of speech, press or association. They can be 
fought effectively only by bold and comprehensive measures of reform, by recogniz- 
ing tho right of the subjects to agitate in a constitutional manner for the enlargement 
of their rights and the redress of their grievances. It may not be possible to have 
responsible government in its most developed form — we havB_ not got it yet in 
British India— all at once but it is possible to have executives which are responsible 
in spirit, if not in strict legal theory, to the feelings and wishes of elected represen- 
tatives of the people. While it is essential that there should be representative 
government and the rule of law, we are not among those who desire to see the 
Indian states eliminated. We could have wished to see them, Indian as they are in 
origin, excel even British India. But it is the duty of a true friend to be frank and 
it is in that spirit that I have ventured to make some observations on state adminis- 
tion. But if it is the duty of the states to be progressive in spirit and their 
methods of administration, it is equally tho duty of the subjects not to resort to 
violent or heroic methods. We are constitutionalists. AVe have limited ourselves to 
certain methods in which we believe. We cannot be expected to stand for one 
method in British India and quite another in the Indian states, and particularly 
those states which offer no obstacles in tho way of real genuine constitutional 
agitation. Restraint is not a sign of weakness, it is a mark of strength. 

I propose now to invito yonr attention to tho working of provincial autonomy. 

In estimating its working we must bear in mind (a) that the constitution being 
worked is one to which Indian political parties have not agreed, (b) that it is 
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being worked in eight provinces by a party wbiph found itself engaged in direct 
action at the time when the constitution was being evolved, (c) that the party_ m 
power in these provinces bad made promises of a now heaven and earth at a time 
when it had not made up its mind to assume responsibility and was not certain of 
doing so, (d) that the federal issue is not regarded as being settled, (e) that owing to 
the system of electorates and the friction between the Congress and the Muslim 
League the communal situation has deteriorated, (f) that the country has not recovered 
frotii the eSeots of the economic depression and even in normal times it is extraor- 
dinarily poor, (g) that the Congress has an extreme left which has often given 
trouble to it, (h) that the limited resources and the fixed charges which they have to 
respect do not make a rapid development of social services possible and, (i) that 
totalitarian conceptions dominate the world today. _ If you bear in mind these considera- 
tions you will probably agree with m6_ that it is a matter for satisfaction that the 
provincial governments, and in them I include the Congress governments also, should 
nave acquitted themselves generally speaking as well as they have. 

The Congress governments are learning what we have always emphasised that 
liberty has to be reconciled with order, that administration is an art which requires 
not mere talk but wisdom, sympathy, tact and firmness. 

Generally speaking, the ministries have approached their task in a spirit of com- 
mendable energy. But while recognizing the success which has attended provincial 
autonomy — and we must not omit our tribute to the Governors, and services also_ for 
their admirable spirit of cooperation — it is no part of our duty as independent critics 
to ignore certain disquieting tendencies. Thera is tendency on the part of the leading 
spokesmen of the Congress to identify it with the nation. Undoubtedly the Congress 
is a powerful organization and it is tho government in eight provinces. But we are 
thinking in democratic and not totalitarian terms. A constitutional opposition is as 
essential for the suoessful operation of democracy as a clean and honest government. 
There are bodies of men who do not belong to that organization and they have a right 
to insist that their existence shall not be ignored. Perhaps a reason for this tendency 
where it exists is that the average man feels that united notion under well-directed 
leadership is necessary in the circumstances in which India, which has not aohioved 
her freedom, finds herself. But that is a line of development which is, in my judg- 
ment, no longer open to _ us. Social and economic questions are coming to the 
forefront and the introduction of responsible government has made it essential that 
the country should be able to provide alternative governments to the governments 
in power. It is to be regretted that the oppositions are weak and often oommunal 
in composition. That perhaps is a penalty that we have to pay for our system of 
electorates. 


Further, there is a tendency to rush through legislation without a thorough con- 
sideration of its reactions on tho social and economic life of the community. Often 
the procedaro of a select committee is dispensed with. You have had au example 
of this iu the Trade Disputes Bill recently before tho Bombay legislature. Instances 
have occurred where the highest courts have liad to comment on interferonoo by 
individual Congressmen with the civil and judicial administrations of tboir districts. 
Tnera have been cases of interference even on the part of Congress ministries with 
jadioial processes and _ with judicial findings. Some Oongressmon "have sometimes ho- 
hayed as if they individually had power over district or judicial authoritios and com- 
plaints have bean heard— complaints of which even Congress Governments have had 
to lake notice-of attemptiug to influence adminstration otherwise than by means of 
open discussions in the legislature and other formal procedure. The Criminal Lsw 
■^•p.'^Bdment Act, to which wo objected and they objected, has been used to stifle 
anti-Hindi agitation in Madras. There is too much intolcrcnoo in tho party and even 
Its leaders are not froo from it. A refusal to soe the other side of tho picture and 
a belief that wisdom and patriotism are to bo found exclusively iu tneir ranks 
only are characteristic of it. 


I shall now como to the institution of tho so-called High Command. Well, ladies 
^ accustomed to semi-military languaeo, and I con- 

I® bbderstand iho reasons which have been nsed to justify 

, can nnderstand the caso for national governments, national coalitions 
tn rTnii!c:,-n ® party and wo liavo always heou opposed 

lino pioi,' I?,! I 5^^“ understand ministries of different provinces con.suI- 

in touch with (ifolr patty outside tho legislatures and keeping 

ith their party machines. But 1 cannot understand this institution. What 
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is our objective ? Is it democracy or is it some abnormal form of democracy un- 
known to countries in which the liberal state flcurishes ? That is the vital question 
raised by the Khare controversy. We are not interested in the personal quarrels 
between Dr. Khare and his colleagues. But there is a public aspect of the incident 
which we cannot ignore. That a body of men, however eminent, who are outside 
the legislature, should dictate to the Premier and his colleagues and that the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues should, forgetting their responsibility in the legislature, • be 
controlled by them, is something which is quite inconsistent with democracy as we 
understand it. Healthy conventions of collective responsibility cannot grow if 
ministers and legislatures are made to take orders from a body outside the legislatures. 
Just consider what the High Command is. Colleagues can appeal to it against their 
chief, chiefs can be censured and expelled for asserting their authority, cases in 
which ministers have taken, rightly or wrongly, certain decisions, can be submitted to 
it for revision, legislation pending before the legislature can be referred to it for 
settlement. Wo cannot approve of all this. Even parties which have revolutionary 
background have never developed a machine like the High Command. Parties 
preserve their integrity and control their extreme elements by other means and the 
Congress, if it wishes to preserve its integrity and control its heteiogenous elements, 
must devise some other methods of doing so. 

I propose to make some observations on Congress policy in general. 

I have this to say on their financial policy that it appea'rs to be a curious mixture 
of sacrifice of revenue and imposition of new taxes, of ill-judged economies and 
lavish expenditure on hastily considered schemes. 

I have to invite your attention to another feature of Congress policy. One of our 
complaints against the old bureaucratic government used to be that it was unwilling 
or at all events reluctant to separate the judicial from the executive functions. 
Congressmen too were equally vehement in their nonofficial days in their condemna- 
tion of this combination of functions. But today we find that the attitude of the 
Congress has undergone a change. Some of their spokesmen have spoken as if they 
were in love with the present system of combination of functions. The scheme 
which has been devised in the United Provinces of judicial magistrates is a mere 
eye-wash. In Bombay too the attitude of the ministry towards this question has, I 
believe, been equally unsatisfactory. 

The need for separation of funotions is greater and not less under a system of 
party and responsible, government. Pure justice is the greatest blessing that a 
civilized state can confer upon its citizens. It is not enough that there 

should be justice. It is further essential that the public and the parties concerned 
should have confidence that justice is being done. A soheme which will separate the 
functions is not impossible of being put into operation immediately. The fact is that 
the will to separate them is lacking. The desire to control the judiciary has become 
perhaps as keen with Congress government as it was with the old bureaucracy. 

You will perhaps allow me to offer a few remarks on Congress educational 
policy. I am not wrong in saying that so far they have evolved no policy. I 
think you will agree with me in holding that the Wardha soheme is educationally 
unsound. It is wrong to give to education a severely militarian character 

from the very start. You and I do not want our children and our neigh- 
bours’ children to be turned into factory workers without even the res- 
trictions which the Factory Act impose on employers. It has been 

left to this country to discover that education can be m.ade self-supporting. I 
should have thought that a piirty which claims to represent the masses would 
realize that educational opportunity ie fundamcntnl to economic opportunity, 
that higher education c.annot be measured in terms of rupees, annas and pies. 

In western Australia I found that university education was free. Here it is being 
urged by responsible spokesmen that universities should be made self-supporting, 
that they should be turned into mere examining bodies, that cultural 

education is of no use, and that the charkha and the spinning wheel 

can suffice to make our children grow into intelligent, efficient leaders and 
workers in an age of machinery and fierce international competition, for world 
markets. I am— and I think you too — are _ unrepentant believers in higher 
education, in well-planned education, which is neither too exclusively literary 

nor too exclusively vocational. Pressure is needed to keep the Congress govern- 
ments straight in this matter of education. Expansion of education in all 
directions— primary, secondary and university — is necessary if this country is to 
take its proper place among the nations of the world. 
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Gentlemen, the economic issue is, I should say, the gravest of all the issues 
that face us. There is poverty and hunger and misery in this land. The vast 
mass of our people have to live in unhealthy conditions and go through life 
without opportunity to develop their faculties. The purehasing power of millions 
of our people is almost nil and their standard of life consequently too low. No 
one who has a heart can fail to sympathize with human misery and as Liberals, 
it has been our endeavour in the past and will continue to be so in the future, to 
find a solution of the problem of Indian poverty which increasing population, the 
economic depression and the unfair policy of the governments in the past have 
accentuated. I think you will agree with me that the new provincial governments 
have yet to evolve a constructive policy of economic development which will be 
both practical and fair to all the interests involved. I also think that you will 
agree with me in welcoming the initiative taken in this direction by the recent 
conference of Congress ministers and other prominent Congressmen. I think 
you will further agree with me that Government and people should aim at a 
well-balanced economy and that that requires that agriculture should receive 
equal attention with industry. A well-directed policy is not possible without 
the help of the Central Government, but the policy of that Government in recent 
years has, I think, not been such as to inspire confidence. We should inter 
alia press for (a) a reconsideration of the monetary policy and the rupee 
ratio, (b) a more liberal fiscal policy, (c) bilateral commercial agreements whieh 
would expand our export trade, (d) a policy of more active encouragement 
for our industries, and (e) a more active policy of capital expenditure by 
borrowing on public works. I also hold it essential that there should be 
more cooperation between capital and labour than there unfortunately is at 
present if we are to achieve big results. We have always endeavoured to hold 
the scales between capital and labour even. As men who believe in and 
stand for social justice, we have always been particularly solicitous for the weaker 
side. We have always supported whatever has satisfied us is reasonable in tha 
demands of labour and have always pleaded for the human touch in industry. 
Personally, I have always held fast to the motto of that truly ethical statesman, 
President Roosevelt, ‘humanity before profits’. Healthy trade unionism has always 
had our full support. We have always supported beneficent labour legislation 
and indeed, have always pleaded for better conditions for both, our industrial 
and agricultural labourers. But we feel that the present industrial strife is 
not likely to lead us anywhere. Our principal problems are under-production 
and under consumption. We cannot solve the economic problem merely by a 
better distribution of what we now produce. The crying need is increased 
production. It is essential that there should be peace and harmony in industry 
if we are to achieve rapid industrialization. Too many strikes, revolutionary 
slogans, threats of overthrowing the present social order, the many injuslices 
of which we recognize and seek to redress, by violence or semi-violence, defeat 
their own object. They do not weaken, they strengthen the forces of reaction. 
Perhaps you will allow a personal reference. I claim to bo a friend of labour. 

I have taken such interest as I could in labour legislation and the work of 
the International Labour Organization at Geneva and have drawn my inspiration 
from Geneva. As a friend of labour, I consider it my duty to advise moderation 
on the part of labour. 

I should like to make one or two remarks on our attitude towards tenants and 
landlords. That our sympathies should be with the tenants is not only understand- 
able but natural and inevitable when you remember that we are Liberals and not 
Tories. It is not our lack of sympathy with the tenants, or any desire to maintain 
the status quo (we do not wish it to be maintained as our resolutions show) that 
has compelled us to criticise certain parts of the Tenancy Bill now before the United 
Provinces legislature. It_ is the sense of justice which is the key-stone of Liberalism, 
that has forced us to point out that it is not proper to impose obligations upon a 
class and then deny to it adequate facilities to fulfil them, (.ongress has yet to learn 
devices are no substitutes for well-thought out legislation. 

w ith the exception of Zanzibar where an agreement has been reached in regard 
to tne trade in clove the condition of Indians overseas continues to bo a source of 
anxiety. 

The position of Indian settlers in South Aftic.a has at no time been satisfactory, 
p ^Bntinnes to deteriorate and I note with regret that at the Transvaal United 
•ratty, which is supposed to be less unsympathetic than the other parties, resolu- 
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tions were passed suggesting a more stringent application of immigration Jaws in 
respect of Asiatics and the formulation of a scheme to prevent *encroachment’ by 
Asiatics in European areas. At the present moment there is sitting in the 
Transvaal a commission to enquire into the evasions of the Indian community of 
the laws restricting them from acquiring ownership of land. In our view, the 
Indian problem in South Africa can not be solved by making existing laws more 
stringent but only by granting Indians the elementary right of citizenship now 
denied to them. 

In Kenya the Indian community is perturbed over the proposed Order in 
Council regarding the reservation of the highland areas to Europeans. Any 
such statutory recognition would perpetuate a condition of affairs which is not 
only unjust to Indian settlers but inconsistent with that claim for equality of 
citizenship which we can never give up. 

The question of land tenure and the proposal to tighten e.xisting immigration 
restrictions in Fiji should also receive our attention. 

It is unfortunate that the Royal Commission on the “West Indies which has 
started work in Jamaica haa no Indian on it. The report of the Commission will 
be awaited with interest as wa have a considerable Indian population in British 
Guiana and Trinidad. 

An event of major importance is the publication of Sir Edward Jackson’s report 
on Indian emigration to Ceylon. He has expressed ths opinion that Indian immigrants 
have contributed greatly to the development of Ceylon and recommended continnanoe 
of import of Indian labour. We cannot allow Indian emigration until the policy of 
Ceylon Government changes. It is a matter for regret that the Village Communities 
Ordinance has not been amended on the lines desired by Indian opinion. 

In view of Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign policy, it is imperatively obligatory, in my 
opinion, to make it clear that India is interested in Tanganyika and that she will 
resent any step which transfers this mandated territory to a totalitarian state which 
has treated her minorities in the manner Germany has. It is to be hoped that the 
League of Nations wilt not be ignored in settling this question. We must insist 
upon freedom of vote for our delegates on this question and insist that on this issue 
they should be bound by the opinions of the Indian legislature. 

Ladies and geullemen, we sometimes feel apprehensive of the future of Libera- 
lism in the modern world an in our own country. In my opinion there no reason for 
despair. The truths enshrined in Liberalism are eternal and they cannot die. "We, 
Indian Liberals, realize that our aims and objectives cannot be different from those of 
our fellow-Liberals in other parts of the world. We find ourselves in a world of 
conflicting social philosophies and the average man is entitled to know what our 
particular creed is. Ton will, therefore, pardon me if I endeavour to re-state the 
fundamental tenets of Liberalism. Liberalism, which is a child of the Protestant 
Reformation, the Prenoh Revolutionary era and the nineteenth century nationalist 
movemeute, stresses the worth of the individual and his capacity for, as well as his 
right to, unfettered development and self-expression. It visualizes a social order, a poli- 
tical and economic system which wiil provide every individual with a decent standard 
of life. It stands for the reign of discretion aad proclaims that freedoms of thought, 
speech and association are vital for the growth of the individual. Its conception of 
liberty is not a merely negative but a positive one. It asserts with enthusiasm and 
intensity of conviction that only in the democratic state can men and women find 
real security for good government and the antagonism between the individual and 
the state be reconciled. It rejects the materialistic conception of history and the 
doctrines of class war, proletariat dictatorship, world revolution and the labour theory 
of value. It emphasizes humanity and social solidarity. It affirms the right of all 
nations, big or small, to work out their destiny without interference by alien 
imperialisms. It works for social justice by diminishing through state action— such 
for example as the development of social services and the method of ta.vation — 
grosser inequalities of fortune which constitnte a blot on modern civilization and 
make a harmonious growth of human personality impossible. It believes in placing 
the burden of taxation on those who are best able to bear it, bat not so as to be 
unfair or oppressive. It opposes privilege and monopoly wherever they may be 
found to exist. It asserts that poverty and all that goes with it— slums, dirt, vice, 
disease misery, ignorance and superstition — is revolting to the social conscience and 
that it ’is the 'imperative duty of the community to eradicate it. It stands for 
equality of opportunity, for a social system in which it shall be possible for all to 
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start life, without avoidable handicaps. It endeavours to break down the rigidity of 
class barriers and maintains that it is the duty of government to be fair to all 
sections of the community. Unlike a mechanical socialism it refuses to be bound by 
the hide bound dogma of the nationalization of the means of production and distri- 
bution as a panacea for all the ills to which society is heir. But it is not opposed 
to nationalization where and when necessary. It favours, where necessary and 
desirable — , witness for example the American experiment — state intervention in and 
state regulation and control of the economic life of the community. But it is opposed 
to regimentation of life. It stands for a dynamic conception of life for progress, for 
reform and not stagnation. Experience has taught it that in human affairs men cannot 
dispense with gradnalness, but gradualness for it implies action and is not, as Professor 
Pigon would say, a name lor standing still. It believes in a wider and juster diffusion 
of economic power, and in ‘the joy of possession.’ It maintains that only in and 
through service can the individual achieve perfection and left in this country to 
discover that education can be made self-supporting. 1 should have thought that a 
party which claims to represent the masses would realize that educational opportunity 
is fundamental to economic opportunity, that higher education cannot be measured^ in 
terms of rupees, annas and pies. In western Australia I found that university 
education was free. Here it is being urged by responsible spokesmen that universities 
should be made self-supporting, that they should be turned into mere examining 
bodies, that is to say, his idea of self-perfection by acting as a member of a social 
organization in which each contributes to the better being of all the rest’, and that, 
as a recent commentator has pointed out, ‘the ethical value of the institutions of civil 
life lies in their operation’, as ‘giving reality to the capacities of will and reason and 
enabling them to be really exercised’. Surely a creed like this can never die. It can 
die with life itself. 

I have endeavoured to state our objectives as I feel that an idealistic background 
is necessary for political party. Ideals must have, however, some relation to realities 
and as men who understand the limitations we have to work under wo have advocated 
only such as I believe them to be practicable and yet not visionary measures as will 
relieve the distressing poverty of our people. They are based upon a recognition _ of 
the legitimate rights of all classes and I am .sure, are within the range of practical 
politics. It has not been our practice to make promises which we cannot fulfil. A 
perusal of our resolutions will show that we have always urged, inter alia, (a) a 
reform ot agrarian laws which will be fair to all classes and secure the tenantry ju 
their legitimate rights, principally fixity of tenure and fair rents, (b) enibodimept in 
legislative enactments of the main principles of land revenue assessment in provinces 
where this has dot yet been done, (c) relief of agricultural indebtedness by means of 
of debt conciliation boards, land mortgage banks and the extension of the cooperative 
movement, (d) the adoption of measures to check further fragmentations and facilitate the . 
consolidation of agricuitural holdings, (e) substantial aid in the development ot industries 
big and small alike, (f) a fiscal monetary policy wholly in the interests of India 
(g) legislation for the more adequate protection of labouring classes both in urban and 
rural areas, (b) the early introduction of free and compulsory elementary education 
for both boys and girls, (i) a reform of the educational system which without 
prejndice to the wider diffusion of higher education the need for which we recognize 
I venture to think more than any other party in the country would enable onr 
young men by its diverse nature to be diverted to wealth producing occupations, 

(j) adequate provision for medical relief and the promotion of public health, 
particularly in rural areas, and (k) an active policy of temperance reform which will 
always subordinate considerations of revenue to the welfare ot the people, 'vhon 
it is recognized how woefully limited our resources are every fhinking_ mind vrill 
agree with me that even no-five-year plan could be more comprehensive than the 
one put forward by us. We have never considered it honest to put forward 
programmes which we know we cannot carry through. Would it be incorrect to say 
that the Congress is finding it difficult to redeem its promises now that it is in office ? 

1 will leave it to all impartial men to answer that question. 

Bcfleoting over the problems of the modern world, I often feel that the trouble 
with our civilization is that both in our Individnal and our collective life, wo con- 
finuo to be. guided by the selfish instinct. In modern society individuals like to 
dominate individuals and nations desire to dominate nations. Great nations have 
accepted philosophies which teach them that , their interests are distinct and separate 
from those of their neighbours and that indeed they cannot ns nations fulfil their 
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mission unless they control and guide for tLeir own ends the lives of other races 
and peoples. They discover ethical justifications for meddling with the affairs of 
those who happen to he weaker than themselves and are not prepared to share the 
privileged positions they enjoy with those who happen to be less fortunately situated. 
The cause of war are thus rooted deep in the materialistic structure of modern 
society. They are to be found in the Mephistophelian ideologies which emphasize 
the national to the exclusion of the international ideal, in the mal-distribution of the 
world’s resources and the unwillingness of those who have the lion’s share to agree 
to a more equitable distribution of them in the fight for world markets, in systems 
of national economies, in the worship of force as the supreme manifestation of the 
state and in utter disbelief of anything beyond and above the material world in which 
we live. The wars of our period are not, as a thoughtful writer has pointed out, 
local wars. The maladies from which the world suffers cannot bo remedied completely 
by revision, under pressure, of this treaty or that frontier. They can be cured only 
by a change in the human spirit and what we need to learn is that what unites men 
together is what our sages would have called ‘Dharma’ and what we should probably 
translate as ‘Duty’— though I think Dharma is more than duty. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Bombay — 31sl. December 1938 

The open session of the Liberal Federation was resumed at noon to-day. Condol- 
ence resolutions from the Chair on the deaths of Sir Phiroze Sethna, Principal H. C. 
Maitra, Pandit Jagat Nar^n, Sir B. N. Srivastava, Rai Bahadur N. K. Mukheriee, 
Pandit Biswanath Tholal, Pandit Eamachandra Gossain, and Mr. G. V. Ganu were 
passed. The following resolutions were also passed 

Pedehai. Cgnsiituiion 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh moved the resolution on Federation ; — 

The National Liberal Federation reiterates its opinion that the constitution especially 
as regards the centre, as embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935 is utterly 
unsatisfactory and In other respects retrograde. While the National Liberal Federa- 
tion accepts the federal form of government for India as the only national ideal for 
the country, the Federation considers that vital changes are required in the form of 
federation as laid down in the Act, especially in the direction of (1) clearing up the 
position of the princes and securing to the subjects of the States the right of election 
of States’ representatives, (2) doing away with safeguards regarding monetary policy 
and commercial discrimination, (3) introduction of district election of members of the 
Federal Assembly by the provinces, and (4) making the constitution sufficiently elastic, 
so as to enable India to attain Dominion Status within a reasonable period of time. 

“The Federation considers that the present position, when there is an irresponsible 
Government at the centre coupled with responsible Governments in the provinces, is 
altogether untenable and earnestly urges the British Parliament to make immediate 
changes in the federal part of the constitution so as to make it generally acceptable. 

“The Federation repeats that the constitution, once it is brought into operation, is 
to be utilised to the best advantage to the people for the amelioration of their social 
and economic conditions and for accelerating the pace of political advance. 

Provikoial Aotonojit 

Sr. B. P. Paravjpe (Poona), then moved the resolution on Provincial Autonomy 

“The Federation expresses satisfaction that in all the provinces provincial autonomy, 
as consistently advocated by the Liberal Party, is being worked on constitutional linos 
without any undue interference from the Governors, and trusts that this atmosphere 
will continue and lead to the establishment of complete autonomy in the provinces 
and early introduction of responsibility at the centre. The Federation strongly 
deprecates the Congress Working Committee’s attempt to impose its will and decision 
on the provincial Ministries, as such interference is calculated seriously to hinder the 
growth of a healthy democratic system of government.” 

iKDikn States 

Prof. B. B. Kelher (Poona) moved the resolution on the need of reform in 
Indian States “The Federation reaffirms its complete sympathy with the natural and 
perfectly legitimate aspirations of the people of the Indian States for civil and political 
liberties. While deprecating any attempt at coercion to force the hands of rulers, 
the Federation trusts that the rulers of all the States will, in their own interests, 
concede to their subjects without further delay the right to security of person and 
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start life, without avoidable handicaps. It endeavours to break down the rigidity of 
class barriers and maintains that it is the duty of government to be fair to all 
sections of the community. Unlike a mechanical socialism it refuses to be bound by 
the hide bound dogma of the nationalization of the means of production and distri- 
bution as a panacea for all the ills to which society is heir. But it is not opposed 
to nationalization where and when necessary. It favours, where necessary and 
desirable — , witness for example the American experiment — state intervention in and 
state regulation and control of the economic life of the community. But it is opposed 
to regimentation of life. It stands for a dynamic conception of life for progress, for 
reform and not stagnation. Experience has* taught it that in human affairs men cannot 
dispense with gradnalness, but gradualness for it implies action and is not, as Professor 
Pigon would say, a name for standing still. It believes in a wider and juster diffusion 
of economic power, and in ‘the joy of possession.’ It maintains that only in and 
through service can the individual achieve perfection and left in this country to 
discover that education can be made self-supporting. 1 should have thought that a 
party which claims to represent the masses would realize that educational opportunity 
is fundamental to economic opportunity, that higher education cannot be measured^ in 
terms of rupees, annas and pies. lu western Australia I found that university 
education was free. Here it is being urged by responsible spokesmen that universities 
should be made self-supporting, that they should be turned into mere examining 
bodies, that is to say, his idea of self-perfection by acting as a member of a social 
organization in which each contributes to the better being of all the rest’, and that, 
as a recent commentator has pointed out, ‘the ethical value of the institutions of civil 
life lies in their operation’, as 'giving reality to the capacities of will and reason and 
enabling them to be really exercised’. Surely a creed like this can never die. It can 
die with life itself. 

I have endeavoured to state our objectives as I feel that an idealistic background 
is necessary for political party. Ideals must have, however, some relation to realities 
and as men who understand the limitations we have to work under we have advocated 
only such as I believe them to be practicable and yet not visionary measures as will 
relieve the distressing poverty of our people. They are based upon a recognition _ of 
the legitimate rights of ail classes and I am sure, are within the range of practical 
politics. It has not been our practice to make promises which we cannot fulfil. A 
perusal of our resolutions will show that we have always urged, inter alia, (a) a 
reform of agrarian laws which will be fair to all classes and secure the tenantry jn 
their legitimate rights, principally fixity of tenure and fair rents, (b) embodiment in 
legislative enactments of the main principles of land revenue assessment in provinces 
where this has dot yet been done, (o) relief of agricultural indebtedness by means of 
of debt conciliation boards, land mortgage banks and the extension of the cooperative 
movement, (d) the adoption of measures to check further fragmentations and facilitate the . 
consolidation of agricultural holdings, (e) substantial aid in the development of industries 
big and small alike, (f) a fiscal monetary policy wholly in the interests of India 
(g) legislation for the more adequate protection of labouring classes both in urban and 
rural areas, (b) the early introduction of free and compulsory elementary education 
for both boys and girls, (i) a reform of the educational system which without 
prejudice to the wider diffusion of higher education the need for which we recognize 
I venture to think more than any other party in the country would enable our 
young men by its diverse nature to be diverted to wealth producing occupations, 

(j) adequate provision for medical relief and the promotion of public health, 
particularly in rural areas, and (k) an active policy of temperance reform which will 
always subordinate considerations of revenue to the welfare of the people. T/'hen 
it is recognized how woefully limited our resources are every thinking mind will 
agree with me that even no-five-year plan could be more comprehensive than the 
one put forward by us. We have never considered it honest to put forward 
programmes which we know we cannot carry through. Would it be incorrect to say 
that the Congress is finding it difficult to redeem its promises now that it is in office ? 

I will leave it to all impartial men to answer that question. 

Eefleoting over the problems of the modern world, I often feel that the trouble 
with our civilization is that both in our Fndividual and our collective life, we con- 
tinue to be. gtiided by the selfish instinct. In modern society individuals like to 
dominate individuals and nations desire to dominate nations. Great nations have 
accepted philosophies which teach them that • their interests are distinct and separate 
ttom tnose of their neighbours and that indeed they cannot as nations fulfil their 
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mission unless they control and gnido for llicir own cads the lives of other races 
and peoples. They discover ethical jnstificalions for meddling with tho affairs of 
those wiio happen to ho weaker than themselves and aro not prepared to share the 
privileged positions they enjoy with those who happen to ho less fortunately situated. 
Tlio cause of war are thus rooted deep in tho materialistic structnro of modern 
society. They aro to bo found in tho Biophistophclian_ ideologies which emphasizo 
the national to tho exclusion of tho international ideal, in the mal-distribntion of tho 
world’s resources and tho unwillingness of those who have tho lion’s share to agree 
to a more cquitahio distribution of them in tho fight for world markets, in systems 
of national economies, in tho worship of force as tho supremo manifestation of tho 
state and in niter disbelief of anything beyond and above tho material world in which 
wo live. Tho wars of our period aro not, as a thonghtfnl writer has pointed out, 
local wars. The maladies from which tho world suffers cannot bo remedied complotely 
by revision, under pressure, of this treaty or that frontier. They can bo cured only 
liy a change in the human spirit and what wo need to learn is that what unites men 
togeliior is what our sages would have called ‘Dharma’ and what wo should probably 
translate as ‘Duty’— though I think Dharma is more than dnty. 

ReioluUont— 2nd. Day— Bombay— 31st. December 1938 

Tho open session of tho Liberal Federation was resumed at noon to-day. Condol- 
enco resolutions from tho Chair on tho (leath.s of Sir Phirozo Sothnn, Principal IJ. G. 
Mnilra, Pandit .fagat Nardin, Sir B. N. Srivaslava, Bai Bahadur N. K. Mukhorico, 
Pandit Biswanath Tholal, Pandit Ramaohandra Oossain, and Mr. 0. V. Gann wero 
passed. Tho following resolutions wore also passed 

FcDEn.^r. CcssimiTiox 

Kninpar Sir Maharaj Singh moved tho resolution on Federation : — 

Tho National Liberal Federation reiterates its opinion that tho constitution especially 
ns regards tho centre, ns embodied in tho Government of India Act of 1035 is utterly 
unsatisfactory and In other respects retrograde. While tho National Liberal Federa- 
tion accepts "tho federal form of government for India as tho only national ideal for 
tho country, tho Federation considers that vital changes arc required in tho form of 
fodorntion as laid down in tho Act, especially in tho direction of (1) clearing up tho 
position of tho princes and securing to tho subjects of tho States the right of election 
of States' representatives, (2) doing aw, ay with safeguards regarding monetary policy 
and commercial discriminationj (3) inlromiction of dislriot election of members of tho 
Feder.al Asscmblv by tho provinces, and (4) making llio conslilntion sufficiently elastic, 
so as to cnaVdo India to attain Dominion Stains witliin n rcasonablo period of time. 

“The Federation considers that tho present position, when there is an irrcsponsiblo 
Government at tho centre coupled with rcspoasiblo OovernmcnI.s in tho provinces, is 
nUogetlior untenable and c.arneslly urges tbo British Parliament to mako immediate 
changes in Uio feder.al part of tho constitution so ns to mako it poncraily nccopt.ablo. 

‘‘Tho Federation repeats that liio constitution, once it is brought into operation, is 
to t'o utilised to tho best ndvantago to tho people for tho amelioration of their social 
and economic condllions nnd for acccicraling tho pace of political advance. 

Pr.ovi;rCT.i.t, ArrrosoMY 

Sr. Ti. r. I’aranjp; (Poonal, llirn moved tho resolution on Provincial Autonomy;— 

*Tho Federation expresses satisfaction that in all tho provinces jirovincial autonomy, 
.as consistently advocated by the Liberal Party, Is being worked on constitutional lines 
wittio’at any undue intcrfcrenco from tho Governors, and Irnsts tlial this atmospbero 
wilt continue and load to tlio estabiisbraent of compieto autonomy in tho provinces 
.and early infrodiiclion of _ rrspoasibilily at tho centre. Tho Fcder.alion strongly 
deiirccatcs tbo Oingrcss Working Cammittee's attempt to impose its will and dwlsion 
on tho provincial Ministries, as rnch intcrfcrenco is calculated serion'Iy to hinder tho 
growth of a hc.aUhy democratic sy.stem of goverement." 

l.vntAV Sr.vrrs 

Piof. I!, n. AVUcr (I’eor.a) tnavol the rcrolntion on the necl of reform in 
feiiau States ‘‘liio reitu.ation reanirms its com|.!..5:o symiiatliv witli the natural and 
I ' 'rfi-nty loritimst-' a'^pirathnn of ifi'' perp’.o of the In lian St.atv-i for civil and poHlical 
ht-ettio*,. While depre-cating any attempt at co^rc^on to f-.reo tho liaudr. of riilerF, 
the Feiet.\tiva tru'tt tint the ruk-rs of alt tho States wilt, in their own interest^ 
cer.'.'cde ta Ihrir Eubjeeta witlicut furthor delay tho right to recurity of i>e.r-on nod' 
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property, liberty of person, speech and press, freedom of association and an indepen- 
dent judiciary and representative institutions, leading ultimately to the establishment 
of responsible government.” 

EcoNoino Development 

The Federation next passed a resolution on economic development. It is tho same 
as given in the President’s outline of the future programme, which appears under the 
subheading ‘Our Programme’ in the report of the Presidential Address. 

Defence of luDii 

Dr. Paranjpe moved the resolution on the defence p roblem of India. 

“The Federation protests that the federal part of the Government of India Act does 
not provide for a close association of the responsible part of the Federal Government 
with the defence of the country. 

“The Federation deprecates the exclusion of Indians from the Chatfield Committee. 

“The Federation reiterates its demand for a rapid_ nationalisation of the defenoo 
forces in India, redistribution of the defence expenditure in such a way as to pro- 
vide more money for the rapid development of an Indian air force and an Indian 
Army, removal of communal and provincial restrictions regarding recruitment to tho 
army and taking all necessary steps to make the people of this country more self- 
reliant in the matter of defence. 

“The Federation also urged a systematic organisation of air raid precaution measures.” 

Indians in Diplomatic Corps 

The resolution urging the inclusion of Indians in the British diplomatic and con- 
sular crops and the formation of an Indian consular service on tho lines of tho 
Dominions was moved from the chair and passed. 

The Federation urged that a consular service of India should be developed on 
lines adopted by other dominions in the Empire. 

Indians Overseas 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, ex-Agent-General to the Government of India in 
South Africa, moved the resolution on Indians overseas. 

“The Federation deplores the recent Burma riots, urges the Government of Inuia 
to protect Indians in Burma and hopes that the question of compensation to Indian 
victims will receive the careful attention of the Burma Government. 

“Tlie Federation deplores tho Village Communities Ordinance Amendment of the 
Ceylon Govt, which denies franchise to the Indian estate labourer, and urges the 
Government of India not to reopen recruitment of labour for Ceylon or enter into 
any trade pact with Ceylon until a satisfactory settlement of the franchise question 
is reached. 

“The Federation opposes the transfer of Tanganyika to Germany, as it would retard 
the economic progress of the Indians in Tanganyika, and requests his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make an unequivocal declaration against rendition of territory to Germany. 

“The Federation emphatically opposes the proposed Order-in-Council which would 
permanently and legally debar Indians from holding land in the Kenya highlands. 
The Federation disapproves of the proposal to settle Jews in Kenya and objects to 
preferential treatment being given to foreigners in Kenya, whicli is denied to the 
Indians resident there. 

“The Federation feels that the time has come when the Government of India should 
compel the South African Union Government to grant political and municipal franchise 
to the Indians resident there”. 

Other Resolutions 

The Federation next passed a resolution urging the discontinuance of the system 
of appointing civilians as Governors and Judges. 

The Federatiou emphatically disapproves of the appointment of civilians as Gover- 
nors and Judges. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvod moved a resolution urging separation of the executive 
from the judiciary. 

The Federation expresses its disappointment at and protests against the provincial 
Gorernments’ failure to separate the executive from the judiciary. 

The Federation also' passed a resolution demanding educational reform and then 
terminated, 



The Justice Party Conference 

(The South India Liberal Federation) 

Fourteenth Session — Madras — 29th. December 1938 

The PresidenKal Address 

The fourteenth annual session of the South Indian Liberal Federation was held 
at a special pandal erected on Island grounds, Madras on the 29lh December 1938. 

Processions from different parts of the city met at Napier Part, wherefrom they 
proceeded to the Conference pandal led by a' decorated car carrying a large portrait 
of Mr. E. V. Eamaswami Naicker, President eleot of the Confederation who was 
undergoing imprisonment on conviction by the Fourth Presidency Magistrate on a 
charge under Section 117, I. P. C., read with Section 7 (1) of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act (of inciting women to transgress the law in connection with the 
anti-Hindi agitation). The proceedings were conducted with Mr. Ramaswami Naiclcer’s 
portrait in the Presidential chair. Mr. Naicker’s address was in Tamil, convoring 27 
printed pages. The following is a summary of the address 

Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker thanked the S. I. L. F. for electing him as 
President of the Confederation. Ho said the S. I. L. F. stood for the liberation of 
97 per cent of the population from the exploitation of a small minority oommuuity 
which had sucoossfully enslaved them, in the name of Nationalism and Spiritualism 
in various spheres of life. 

The object of the S. I. L. F. was the promotion of the greatest good of the 
greatest number. It was started on November 30, 1916 by leaders who were noted 
for their ripe experience, profound wisdom and e^fless service. We should all bo 
under an eternal debt of gratitude to Dr. T. M. Nair and Sir P. Theagaroya who 
had left the movement to us as an imperishable and highly valnable legacy. They 
had to contend against great odds and overcome the machinations and manoeuvres 
of our opponents who placed innumerable obstacles in the way of the movement. 

A favourite argument of our opponents from the very inception of our movomont 
down to the present day, which they have been using to discredit us, is that ours 
is a communal movement. If the attempt of 97 per cent of tho people to unite and 
claim their just and legitimate rights can ho described as ‘ communalism” what "ism” 
is that which monopolises all public appointments and makes them a close preserve 
for a microsocopio minority of 3 per cent of the population ? Do we ask for 
separate or exclusive rights for any communiiy or sect ? Or have we ever said that 
we belong to a superior caste and therefore should bo given preferential treatment in 
many matters ? All that we ask is that wo should be given our due share of political 
rights and public appointments. A minority community has been, from time imme- 
morial, acting on the basic assumption that it is a privileged and exclusive caste 
superior to all other castes, that its members are Bhndevas and that it has manners 
and customs and a culture and civilisation which are different and distinct from that 
of the 97 percent of the people. It latter become alive to their rights and realise 
the absurdity of the claims of tho so-called superior casto and that is called 
“communalism”. I fvish that wo always have that “communalism” as the cardinal 
principle of onr life. 

Air. Ramastvami Naicker then referred to tho relative position of tho Brahmin 
and Non-Brahmin communities, before tho Justice movement was started, in regard to 
education, Governmont appointments, economic well-being and social status, and 
quoted facts and figures which show that tho Brahmins enjoyed a privileged position 
out of all proportion to their population strength and stake in tho country. Ho then 
asked what was the present position, and said in many respects it remained what it 
was 22 years ago. Our opponents say that tho Justice movement is a movement 
consisting of selt-soekers and joh-huntors. But what do wo actually find ? Prominent 
members of the party have generally suffered much loss on account of tho movomont. 
Some have lost their wealth, income, family prestige and so on. 
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In this connection I should like to say a few words about our leader, the Rajah 
Saheb of Bobbili, who made the greatest sacriftco for the sake of our party. When 
it was weak and disorganised and seemed on tho verge of complete annihilation, he 
came to us and utilised his wealth and energy in an immense measure for unifying 
and strengthening the party. Though the Rajah Saheb has resigned his leadership, 
so far as I am concerned, I consider him still as the leader of our party. Strength 
of mind, intense attachment and loyalty to the party, a generous and self-saoririoing 
spirit— these are qualities which I have always found and admired in the Rajah Saheb. 
Even now I consider myself more as a worker willing to carry out his orders than 
anything else. I should also like to take this opportunity of expressing grateful thanks 
to two of my beloved comrades, Mr. Soundarapandian and Mr. Viswa/iatham , They 
have stood by me steadfastly through good report and through evil, and I can never 
forgot their kindness. 


Let us now consider our present position. Our opponents say that we are 
reactionaries, that we are job-hunters, that we are persons who have no national 
feelings that _we belong to the party of zamindars. How are we reactionaries, I ask. 
Our basic principle in politics is that there should be even-handed justice, equal 
rights and equality of opportunity to all. I ask whether the Congress which is 
the extreme _ political party in this country has adopted this principle. If so, how 
is it that in the Congress to-day Brahmins have the dominating position and 
all others only the right to lift up their hands in agreement whenever they are 
asked to do so ? 

In the political sphere, if Congressmen say that foreigners should be driven out 
of tho country, do we say that they should no be ? When Congress says it wants 
Puma Swaraj do we say that we want only half Swaraj or quarter Swaraj ? If 
Congressmen say that the people should not be taxed, do we say that they must be 
taxed ? If Congressmen say that all persons should know to read and write, do we 
say that one caste alone should read and it is a crime if others do so ? If Congress- 
men say_ that there should be no caste differences and that all belong to one 
cotfimunity, do we say that there should be caste differences ? If Congressmen say 
mat all Hindus can enter temples without any restriction, do we say that it is wrong ? 
If Congressmen say that members of all castes, religions and sects should have 
equal rights in regard to administration of Government and that all obstacles in the 
way should be removed, do we say that it should not be done ? In what way then, 
are we reactionaries ? We are accused of glamour for jobs. But have we ever 
asked that more than tho duo share should bo given to us ? During tho 17 
years of our regime to which community did wo refuse its due share, 
or to which community did wo lessen its rightful share? After all, what 
IS wrong in aspiring for Government appointments? Tho salaries for these 
j Iro™ Ihe taxes paid by tho people, and they carry with 

^ ^ i power, responsibility and influence which can be utilised to 

render service to the people. 

then analysed tho moaning of the word “nation" and 
to Indian conditions. As things stand at present, the 
t^dencies are greater than the centripetal ones. Burmans raised the cry 
Burruaus and cut themselves off from India. Orissa and Bind had been 
■^“hhras want to have a province of their own. Muslims of 
® 1 S°t a new province for themselves. It is strange that the 

nna Congress should give its seal of approval to these fissiparous tenden- 

Tf Q- ju- heaUho big drum of “nationalism". 
tVin’vi- Bengalees, Andhras, Malayalis, etc., can separate and have 

of '’x ?,?^hing non-national in it, why should tho demand 

If Timilinno’ Tamilians”, be considered to be against “nationalism” ? 

lust filr ti,Y? exploited by Aryans, ask whether it is 
sedition exploitation, they are accused of class-hatred, 

“nationalist” “nation”. Tho question is : Are wo to put on the 

thS and commU suicide ? ^ot frightened at tlio state of 

cvcn“a‘s^fn’’m„“xnl;f£nf®’ exploited in the name of “nationalism”, 

the promise of “Moksha” is used to delude them, 
what was it Ramaswami Naiokor asked 

that tho Party had done during tho 1'/ years it had Leon in ofBoo which 
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stood in the way of getting Swaraj, what was the harm they had done to the 
people, and what was the good they should have done, but which they neglected to 
do ? Ho challenged any one to come forward and reply to these questions. 

“Which was the Party that had worked for the last so many years for the removal 
of caste distinctions and caste tyrannies ? Which was the Party that got for the 
Depressed Classes the right to walk in tho streets where before they were forbidden 
to walk ? Which was the Party that gave communal representation ? Which was tho 
Party which spread education among Depressed Classes, provided them with all 
necessary facilities and conveniences and enabled them to get Government appoint- 
ments ? Was it not the Justioe Party ? 

During the regime of the Justice Ministers, the expenditure on education was 
doubled. In a number of departments, there was appreoiable progress during the Justice 
regime. After they took up office, the Justice Party took steps to reduce salaries of 
Government servants by about a crore of rupees. They reduced taxation by about 
25 per cent. When full power was not in their hands they had lessened taxation 
and showed satisfactory progress in a number ot departments. What more can anybody 
do ? Look at that picture, and now look at this ! The present Congress Ministers who 
are working under full provincial autonomy, have abolished a number of schools, 
raised school fees, taken away some of the facilities for educational advancemmt 
enjoyed by the Depre.ssed Classes, levied new taxes, and raised loans. Within 18 
months they have borrowed 4 half crores. 

Congress Ministers were now openly saying that they did not have administrative 
experience. The way in which they pass orders, change them, create new appoint- 
ments, show communal feeling in the matter of such appointments, was well known 
to tho public. Their co-operation with and support of British Imperialism and their 
pledge to wreck the constitution stood in glaring contrast. 

Eoferring to the introduction ot compulsory Hindi, he asked why, when the 
Congress Ministry had been closing down schools on the ground that there was no 
money, when 93 per cent of the people were not literate in their own mother-tongne, 
tho alien language of Hindi should be compulsorily introduced. Did they promise to 
tho voters at any time that they would introduce Hindi? In spite of the fact that 
any number of public meetings were held protesting against compulsory Hindi, in 
spite of the fact that nearly 600 persons, including 75 women, had gone to jail, in 
spite of the fact that great Tamil scholars had pointed out that Tamil language and 
culture would bo greatly affected by Hindi, still there has boon no change in the 
attitude of Government. I ask, is this democracy ? 

The use of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, which they condemned before they 
took up oDice, against those who merely shout “Long live Tamil” and “Down with 
Hindi" and tho heavy sentences and fines imposed on Anti-Hindi volunteers, the ill- 
treatment meted out to Anti-Hindi prisoners, — all these make us exclaim “Is this 
democracy 7” 

Referring to tho Wardha scheme of education, Mr. Nnicker said that it was a 
str.ango and novel scheme unknown to the world till now, and its result would only 
bo to ruin education itself. Groat educational experts had condemned the scheme, 
and yet serious efforts wore being made to put it into practice. 

As regards the proposed Zamindari legislation, Mr. Naickor asked what was the 
oi'joot of tho legislation ? Was it to do any good to the people. Or was it to wreck 
vongeanco on political opponents ? Some of tho legislative measures of the Congress 
Ministry required amending measures soon after — so well were they drafted I And 
ono measure was in the law courts, the legality of tho measure being questioned. 
And now we had the Zamindari legislation. Tho land, according to it, belonged not to 
tho actual cultivator, but to tho middlemen and rack-renters. 

To those who criticised tho Zamindari leadership of tho Justice Party, it might be 
pointed out that Zamindars had done nothing for themselves, they had been tho losers 
rather than gainers. No big movement can bo run without money, and tho Congress 
itself was fmanced by big wealthy capitalists liko Mr. Birla and Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj. 

Mr. Naicker stated that before Zamindari system w.as abolished, tho reign of priests 
should bo abolished. That was more urgent. 

Referring to tho Labour Movement he said workers worn thinking that tho Non- 
Brahmin Movement and tho Labour Alovcment were two distinct Movements. This 
w.as incorrect. They wore ono and tho same. Before tho capitalist system could bo 
removed, tho priestly tyranny should go. For priesthood, unliko capitalism, w.as based 
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on birth. In an appeal to Non-Brahmins in Government service, Mr. Naiokor said they 
bad neglected to do their duty by the Movement and thereby done incaloulable injury 
to the cause. They must lend their moral and financial support to the Movement. 

Appealing to the leaders of the Movement, he said they must sink all personal 
differences and work for the groat cause. _ Concluding, Mr. Eamaswami Naicker said s 

Great changes are ahead of us. At this time you have placed a very ordinary 
man as leader. I am not fit to advise the Party, but I should like to say 
that the one thing wo have to do is to bring about unity, unity, unity. "Wo must 
strengthen our organisation. Wo must carry on propaganda on dignified lines. Wo 
should not show hatred or dislike towards anybody. Without fear we must stand and 
fight for the cause, like a soldier on the battle field, till the very end. 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day — Madras — 30th. December 1938 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference : — 

The Federation placed “on record its high and grateful appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered to the Bouth Indian Liberal Federation by the Raja Sahob of 
Bobbin, as leader of the Party.” 

“This Confederation congratulates Sir A. Ramaswarni JA/dah'ar on his appointment 
as Commerce Member of the Government of India”, 

Kefosms in Goouin 

Kumararaja M. A. Muthiah Chettiar moved the next resolution which was as 
following : — “This Confederation cougratniates His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin 
and Sir R. K. Shunmukhara Chotti on their introducing responsible government in 
the Cochin State.” 

Congress Poliot Aiiacked 

Mr. T. S, Nataraja Pillai then moved the following resolution : — “This Con- 
federation views with apprehension the policy followed by the Congress Ministry in 
Madras in suprressing legitimate political opposition and thereby endangering the 
healthy growth of parliamentary democracy." 

Mr. C. D, Nayagam moved the following resolutions and it was as follows : 

“While the Congress Ministry of Madras not merely tolerated but actually incited 
and encouraged opon and vigorous picketing of Zanzibar cloves, godowns and shops, 
it has resorted to (ho Ciiminal Law Amendment Act for tho suppression of peace- 
ful and lawful demonstrations of anti-Hindi agitators. 

“The Prime Minister in justification of his failure to separate tho Judiciary from 
the Executive stated that now that he, a popular representative as ho called him- 
self, was in charge of the administration, the need for such separation has dis- 
appeared, hut has on another occasion asked how he was to get on with tho ad- 
ministration if such soparaliou was effected, and has thereby given tbe impression 
(hat (be subordinate magistracy were to servo as handmaids of tho executive of 
which he is head and has thereby defiled the course of justice. 

“On these and other grounds, this Confederation is of the opinion that the pre- 
sent Ministry of Madras has forfeited all claims to bo considered as able, just and 
impartial administrators and tber efore calls upon all Dravidiaus to repudiato the lo- 
presentalivo character of this Ministry." 

Exploitation op States 

Mr./?. V. Chokalinqam moved tho following resolution: “This Confederation 
fully .sympathises with tbe claims of Slate’s subjects for oonstitutioual advanoo but 
deprecates outside exploitation of internal affairs of ludiau States." 

Ee-foriuko of Madeas Army 

resolution moved by Mr. P. V. Krishniah Choudhuri ran as follows : 
This Canfodoratioh expresses its sincere conviction that it was unfair and unjust to 
tho peoplo of South India that tho Madras Army should havo been disbanded and 
strongly urges (he Government of India to take immediate stops to enlist suitablo 
men from this Presidency for tho Infantry, Artillery and Air Iforoo and thus ro-form 
tho old Madras army. This Confederation urges that reornitmont to Indian Army 
only on a class basis is not a wiso and convenient policy and tho recruitment should 
also ho on a provincial basis.” 
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PEOOEEDINGS AND EESOLDTIONS ggS' 

Land Revenue 

Mr. N. R. Samiappa Mudaliar moved that “this Confederation nrges the Govern- 
ment to immediately take steps to fis land revenue on an equitable basis and that till 
then a reduction of 33 and one-third per cent in land revenue should be gi-antod”. 

Wakdiia Scheme 

“This Confederation is of opinion that the 'VVardha Scheme of Education is injurious 
to the educational advancement of the people and impresses on the Government its 
duty to introduce free and compulsory elementary education in the country." 

‘WoKEEBs’ Aspirations 

Mr. K. V. Natarajan moved that “this Confederation recognises the workers as a 
class and pledges its active sympathy and support to help them in all their legitimate 
aspirations and struggle for their progress and uplift.” 

Mr. MuthuUaga Reddiar moved the resolution : “This Confederation condemns the 
policy of the Government in systematioally victimising non-Brahmin officers, both 
gazetted and non-gazetted, of the Government, and making fresh appointments in dis- 
regard of communal justice and it farther condemns the action of the Government 
in disbanding College Admission Committees.” 

Mr. N .Sankaran moved : “This Confederation is emphatically of opinion that the 
Federal Sohemo outlined in the Government of India Act of 1935 is highlv unsatisfac- 
tory and therefore needs revisions in a manner acceptable to the S. I, L. "P”. 

Mr. T. A. V. Nathan moved; “This Confederation offers its coi ngratulations 
to those man, women and children who sacrificed their freedom and went to jail to 
vindicate their right to preserve their mothor-tongue from alien influences and calls 
upon tho people to oppose the introduction of Hindi by all constitutional 
methods open to them." 

Bomdat Trades But 

Mr. 0. Basudev moved ; “This Confederation places on record its strong 
disapproval of tho Bombay Trades Disputes Act recently passed as it includes 
provisions which constitute an unwarranted invasion on the natural and just rights 
and privileges of the workers with particular reference to tho right to strike and 
warns the Madras and tho Central Governments against introducing similar bills with 
tho same or similar clauses.” 

Odjectivb op the Federation 

The President then moved throe resolutions from tho Chair relating to changes 
in tho constitution of the S. I. L. F. The main change, he said, was with regard to 
tho object of the Association. The object according to the existing constitution was 
tho attainment of Dominion Status by all constitutional moans. He moved that the 
object of tho Federation bo tho attainment of indepondonce for the country. Ho said 
that the change was necessary. 

Attack in the Madras Ministrt 

Mr. Albert Jesudasan moved that "this Confederation places on record its 
emphatic opinion that the Congress Ministry in Madras h.is by its maladministration 
and its policy of repression of civil libortios, lost tho confidonco of the country.” 

Other Rdsoluhons 

On tho motion of Mr. Khadcr Bhava, tho Confederation adopted a resolution 
deploring tho riots that took place recently m Burma and urging tho Madras Govorn- 
meiit to seouro compensation for the sufferers from Madras. 

“Tho policy of the Governmeut in regard to minority cornmnnilies" was criticised. 
Tho Confederation assured Aluslims, Adi-Dravidas, Indian Christians and Anglo- 
Indians that their interests would be “jealously safeguarded by it.” 

Resolutions wove also passed protesting against the use of tho prefix “Sri” by tho 
Government before proper names ; condemning tho use of tho term “Barijans’’ for 
tho Depressed Classes ; urging tho cancellation of tho G. 0. allowing local bo.ards to 
hang Gandhiji’s portrait along with that of Eis Majesty tho King-Emperor asking 
tho Government to provide facilities for “A” class prisoners to tabo oil-bath at least 
onco a week and condemning patting women picketors in “C" class. 


The Indian Christian Conference 

Twenty-lhird Session — Madras— 30th. December 1938 

Presidential Address 

The twenty-third annual session of the All India Conference of Indian 
Christians commenced at the Memorial Hall, Parle Town, Madras on the 30th. 
December 1938 under the presidency of Dr. H. C. Moohherjee. _ 

Dewan Bahadur S. E. Ihmganadhan, welcoming the delegates, referred in 
appreciative terms to the woik of the Congress Ministries and said : “'We in Madras 
viewed with satisfaction the assumption of ofRoe by the Congress Party last year 
and are glad that onr confidence in the Congress Ministry has been so far justified. 
The Madras Government’s policy of Prohibition has particularly received the enthu- 
siastic approval of the entire Christian community.” 

Dr. U. C. Mookerjee, in the course of his presidential address, said : — 

Since the assumption of office by the Congress which claims to represent the opinion 
of political India, we find that in the following seven provinces it has succeeded in 
capturing power ; Bombay, North West Frontier Province, United Province, Bihar, 
Central Provinces, Orissa and Madras. It has also formed a coalition ministry in 
Assam while in Sind the Alla Bus Cabinet depends on Congress support for its 
existence. It is only in the Punjab and Bengal, two predominantly Muslim provinces, 
that we find Non-Congress Ministries. The Congress ideal is the basis of work in- 
all the nine provinces where the Congress has a say in the work of administration. 
Even in the two Non-Congress provinces, the ameliorative measures already adopted 
or proposed to be introduced follow the Congress programme very closely. This 
may he regarded as the best possible evidence that the programme of work framed 
by the Congress is one which has wide appeal for the Indian mind and also that 
it meets, more or less successfully, the political and economic needs of our country 
as a whole. 

Probably the most outstanding charactoristio of the Indian National Congress as a 
political body lies in the fact that it has succeeded in bringing under one common flag 
such opposite elements as captains of industry and cultivators of the soil. Capitalists 
such as bankers and mill-owners and communisis, intellectuals and illiterates, conser- 
vatives and socialists. Probably the reason underlying this union between individuals 
professing snoh widely divergent political views is that the Congress has been so 
long tho only important medium for the expression of nationalistic views of all 
complexions. The assumption of leadership in constitutional activities and the res- 
ponsibilities contingent thereon are gradually acting as disintegrating factors. It is 
probable that in tho long run in India as in the countries of the West new political 
parties based on economic causes will tend to come into existence. 

Congress Ministers are now faced with many diiSculties some of which are of 
their own making. In the past when tho Congress leaders had very little hope of 
capturing office they made all kinds of promises to peasants and industrial labour. 
To day these peoples demand the fulfilment of those pledges. Liberals, Moderates, 
Zamindars and mill-owners all realise the desirability of readjustments in rent, 
revenue and wages which aim at gradually improving the econorrio position of hoth 
agricultural and industrial labour. The extreme elements are demanding immediate 
fulfilment of the old pledges with the result that we have kishan marches and 
lightning strikes. Individuals who are embarrassing Congress Ministers by preaching 
class hatred and thus creating communal tension are also not wanting. 

The responsibilities of office have compelled Congress Ministers to recognise the 
necessity of maintaining law and order, and in practically every Congress province 
the Ministers have been forced not only to administer stern warnings to those who 
pte^h violence and incite opmmunalism but, now and again, they have had recourse 
to those repressive laws which they had criticised so bitterly in the past. The adop- 
tion of such steps has had tho effect of creating a split in the Congress ranks so that 
have a Right and a Left Wing. Extremists of all types and socialists are 
gradually tending towards the adoption of communism as their political gospel, while 
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moderates are gradually becoming moro and more conservative in tboir outlook. 
Congress Ministers have, on account of tbeir adoption of so-called repressive measures, 
been charged with inclining to the Eight and it has been stated more than once that 
even their day-to-day work is being greatly embarrassed by constant pressnra from 
the Xefl. Tho conflict which in the past took place between the British Esecutive 
and Indian opinion has now assumed the form of a struggle between the Eight and 
tbo Left Wings inside the Congress fold. Tbo Congress Right is composed of the 
middle class and capitalists while the Congress Left is composed of agricultnral and 
industrial labour. The Eight has become so Right that it would not object to main- 
tain collaboration with Groat Britain pormanentIy~a lesson driven home by the 
plight of Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia and China. 

The aim of both the parties is said to bo the same viz., the attainment of comploto 
independence. The Eight would like to do what is possible within the present limits 
of autonomy to improve the lot of the masses while the Left would recklessly adopt 
any measure to secure tho^sarae end by quickening the rate of progress. Probably 
it is through the great influence of Mahatma Gandhi and tho universal respect ho 
commands that an open breach has so far been avoided. But it is doubtful if 
Mahatma’s influonoo will serve much longer in keeping together these discordant 
elements. 

All impartial observers aro bound to aoknowlodgo that tbo Congress Ministers are 
making every effort to sorvo their countrymen and aro honestly striving to do so 
within tho limits of tho constitution. Recognising tho fact that in India to benefit 
tho masses means to benefit tho peasantry, ovory Provincial Government is 
endeavouring to improve tho lot of tho onltivator by taking stops to reduco rovonno 
or to prevent further inoroaso of rent and by introducing legislation to allevlato rural 
indobtodness. 

I fool that India owes a vory meat debt of gratitude to tbo Right Wing of 
tho Congress and to snob loaders of this group as Messrs. Raiagopaiachariar, 
Kharo, Govinda Ballav Pant, Sri Krishna Sinha and Biswanath Das who 
have to moot opposition both from without and within. I can well imagino 
the diflloultios they have to encounter from wifhin their own ranks. I also admire 
tho uniform lovolheadodnoss with which tho Congress High Command has laid down 
it.s policy, tho loyalty with which it has stuck to its programme and its insistonoo on 
following it out in ovory Congress province. Compromise is tho vory life of politics 
but tho danger which constantly besets it is that it might go too far. Mnob ink has 
been split in attempting to prove tlial tho Congress High Command which is dictating 
an Ali-India policy is tending towards Fascism. As against this, wo must remembor 
that in order to avoid all chances of interprovincial friction and to liavo a united 
India, wo ought to have a uniform policy in matters fundamontal, with variations, of 
courso, to suit local conditions. This maoh-noodod uniformity in policy can bo oxpeated 
only from a central All-India body and tbo Higli Command is tbo organisation devised 
to sorvo such a purpose, 

"WIilIo I do not suggest that ail Loft Wingers aro communists, I do hold that tho 
demand for rapid progress is so insistent nit over our country tliaf, unless spooi.al care 
is exorcised, there is always present a likelihood of tho Loft "'K’lng as a group inten- 
sibly drifting into communism. Ono thing moro lias to bo remembered, namely, that it 
is easier to win popularity by tho advocacy of spcctaonlar meusnres than by day-to- 
day, drab but nsoful work, progress in which is so slow as to escapo public notice. 
The Inro of pnblio applansc is so strong with n curtain type of mind that nnlc.ss 
special precautions aro taken, tho temptation to advooato and adopt extromo views is 
almost irrcsistiblo. Professing the faith wo do, wo cannot permit ourselves to bo 
identified with tho Loft Wing which has, of late, manifested a iamenlablo toadonoy 
towards class war and communism. 

Tho Right Wing of tho Congress which is now in power has scenred Oio admira- 
tion of an overwholminglv largo section of tho pnblio by reason of Iho wisdom and 
sanitv it has displayed i'n'handing some very delicalo situations and tho firmness willi 
which it has maintained law and order without however refesing to recognise tho 
claims of cither the cultivator or indostrial labour to better treatment Eo one can 
proplic.sy bow long this section of the Congress will remain in power to dictate and 
to impiemont Its policy. A fc.ar which nlway.s haunts mo is that tho forces of dis- 
ruption now constituting tho Left wing may prove too strong for it. Let ns all hone 
that both tho Wings will rc.aliso the very important fact that tho Congess will lose its 
commanding position in tho domain of Indian politics if (hero is a split within itself. 
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The Eight ’Wing can always profit by the constant pressure of the Left Wing in 
order to press onwards with its programme for benefiting the masses with such ra- 
pidity as may be consisent with the political well-being of the country. Under these 
circumstances it will continue to serve the most useful purpose of acting as a bake on 
the Left Wing's hasty and premature policy of radical reform. 

1 am aware that here and there some dissatisfaction has been felt as to the way 
in which certain provincial Congress Governments have treated or, are suppored to 
have treated our community. Not having moved outside Bengal and Assam, I am 
not in a position to make auy pronouncements on such a matter. It has been sug- 
gested that in certain cases at least, these complaints have emanated from people who 
failed to secure from the respective Congress Governments favours they had solicit- 
ed. Without attaching undue importance to this particular type of explanation, I am 
consoled to find that apart from such charges against Congress ministers, our brothers 
in faith have borne eloq^uent testimony to the good work done in some of these 
provinces. 

If the analysis of the situation in the Congress which I have ventured to put be- 
fore you is on the whole correct and I for one cannot find any reason against it, 
1 hold that the Right Wing of the Congress with its policy of maintaining law and 
order combined with its policy of progress in improvement in every department of 
Indian life has an undeniable claim to our loyal support. For instances of unjust treat- 
ment which are comparatively few and far between, we must hold the rank and file res- 
ponsible. In a huge country like ours, these must inevitably occur and they should 
not be permitted to disturb our equanimity of temper or change our general attitude 
towards it. If our desire is to prevent the repetition of such regrettable incidents, 
the remedy lies in our hands. No attempt should be made from any direction either 
individually or throngh any Christian organisation to discourage those members of 
our community whose inclinations lead them to join the Congress openly. That seems 
to me the only way to influence the Congress and to help it in shaping its policy 
towards our corumunity. We have been repeatedly assured that our presence in 
Congress ranks is more than welcome. The Congress party has guaranteed "to every 
citizen of India, of every caste and creed, the right ot free expression of opinion, 
free association and combination, freedom of conscience and the right freely to pro- 
fess and practise his religion subject to public order and morality. It also guarantees 
the protection of the culture, language and the spirit of the minorities and 
affirms that all citizens are equal before the law, irrespective of religion, caste, 
creed, sex and that no disability shall attach to any citizens by reason of 

his or her religion, caste, creed or sex in regard to public employment, office 
of power or honour and in the exercise of any trade or calling. A policy 
of segregation would be fatal to our interests as a community. To stand 

outside the Congress organisation and then to accuse it of injustice without making 

any effort to set matters right seems neither just nor fair. If the views I have 

expressed above regarding our attitude towards the Congress are accepted by 
the Ail-lndia Conference of Indian Christians, then it is incumbent on this body 
to make definite pronouncement for the information of the Congress on the one hand 
and for the guidance of those members of our community who wish to join the 
Congress on the other. 

Similarly, our representatives in the different provincial legislatures should be 
allowed full discretion to act in ways calculated to best serve the interests of our 
motherland and our comnaunity and the former should always come first. Constant 
demands for special privileges and special facilities for our Community, requests 
which as any one having experience of legislation must be aware cannot, under 
ordinary circumstances, be granted, should not be put forward by us either individually 
or through our representatives. Nor can Congress be blamed if such requests are 
not complied with for they come not from a single but a multiplicity of quarters. 
It should, however, be insisted on that our representatives should raise their voice in 
protest whenever injustice is done to us as a community. They should be instructed 
to Oppose separate electorates and the system of nomination, for these are calculated 
to perpetuate disunion amongst the different communities as well as to prevent har- 
mony among them. 

Instead of saying I am a Christian first and an Indian afterwards let us in the 
Ijmgnage of Dr. Asiryatham, our brother in faith who, I understand, is the Professor 
of Politics and Public Administration in the University of Madras say, “I am 
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both aa Indian and a Christian beoansa there is no inner, contradiction 

between the two.” 

Even a cursory glance at history will show that it is a long and monotonous 
record of struggle between races and nationalities, religions and sects and between 
different schools of thought. In a loss pronounced way there has been what 
practically amounts to warfare between trade guilds and professional unions. Probably 
the most recent and the oruollest of all such contests is what Marx has called “class 
war.” Both as Christians and realists, we cannot afford to shut our eyes to the fact 
that there are exploiting and exploited classes leading to class antagonism all over the 
world. In India this has taken the form of antagonism between landlord and tenant, 
lender and borrower, capital and labour, employer and employee. 

Christianity cannot but condemn the exploitation of man by man and of class by 
class. Christians must Gght to protect the exploited because according to our faith the 
most precious things in man are his personality and his soul and these must not be 
degraded for purposes of exploitation. The way of escape, however, does not lie 
in communism. It is true there is no class war so fas as labour is concerned in 
Soviet Enssia, because communism there has assumed the form of State Capitalism. 
Only those professional and trade associations are permitted to exist which find the 
approval of the State. The charge brought by many critics against the communist 
State is that by perfecting a system of tyranny all its own it has gradually 
transformed free labour into servitude and has, therefore, become an agency for 
oppression and exploitation. 

The proof lies in the fact that under communism, little attention is paid to the 
interests of the workers as individuals, all the energy being spent for the gloriGcation 
of the colleotivo. In other words, the value of the personality and soul of man is 
utterly lost sight of. Communism recognises no valid objections to the saoriGoe of 
the soul and body of men for the attainment of economic prosperity. Christianity 
cannot agree to this. 

Radically different though tho ideologies of the capitalistic and communistic schools 
of political and economic thought are from the Christian point of view their ultimate 
effect upon tho individual seems to be the same. The personality of man and his 
soul tend to bo submerged in both these systems. 

I believe tho time has come when Christians as a body must pronounce their 
verdict on tho merits of the issues involved. Wo should recognise no class 
distinction. Before our religion, man is neither a noble nor a proletarian. Reconciliation 
between the rich and the poor ou tho basis of submissiveness on the part of those 
who are oppressed or exploited cannot consistently bo advocated by any follower of 
tho Man of Sorrows. Humility has to bo preached but not to the exploited who 
have tasted this bitter cup to the very dregs for centuries. If preached anywhere, 
it should bo preached to tho exploiters. Eternal life is tho heritage of man, not of a 
class. All differences are levelled in tho face of death and eternity. Only man and 
bis rights remain and proper regard has to bo paid to them. 

Tho question we have to faoo is what wo can do to bring about economic 
justice ? To ray mind wo have to offer our loy.al co-operation to that party 
which is consistently and continuously putting forth its best efforts for ameli- 
orating the lot of tho masses, a p.arty the political programme of which is based 
on economic ccnsiderations. Lot us thank God that to-day such a party has 
come into existcnco in India and that partj-, as wo must all bo aware, is tho 
Congress Party. It is trying its best to hold tho balanoo oven between _ the 
claims of capital and labour, landlord and tenant. I honestly believe that it is 
tho only All-fudia party which is in a position to implement suoh a programme 
and I commend our co-operation with it in all possible directions. 

It is with considerable hesitation that I venture to offer yon my remarks on 
tho question of Podor.ation. At Lucknow towards tho end of November this year, 
tiio Congress President is reported to have st.ated that, “India would not accept 
a constitution framed by foreigners." Almost every thoughtful man fools _ that 
Federation is the only praotical method for uniting the diverse and oonQicting 
elements in the political world of Indi.a. So far as I can gather, tho Congrexs 
is not opposed to the principle of Federation but only to tho method proposed 
by tho British Parli.amont. 

Under tho present scheme, tho Lower House of tho Foder.al legislature would 
contain 33 per cent representatives nominated by tho Stales while the Upper 
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Souse would contain 40 per cent. There seems to bo some justification for 
the view that there would thus come into existence a solid conservative bloo^ 
which would probably stand in the way of democratic and progressive legislation. 
If there is difference of opinion between the two houses or again, if there is 
a joint sitting, the nominees of the Princes and other unprogressiye groups will 
easily be able to oppose successfully any popular measure. If Indian provinces 
want any progressive legislation, this could not be enacted without the co- 
operation of this conservative group. The Princes would thus be in a position to 
dictate the policy of British India. 

The representatives of the State according to thB_ Congress should not be 
nominated for the good reason that if our vast experience has taught us any 
lesson, it is that, with honourable exceptions which are few, noininated members 
insensibly tend to integrate, cohere, and form a solid conservative body which 
very often successfully blocks all attempts at improvement. I must confess 
that our experience in this direction has not_ always been very encouraging and I 
can fully sympathise with the apprehensions of those who are opposing 
Federation on this ground. 

It is also equally true that by insisting on having elected representatives^ of 
States only in the Federal legislature, the necessity of the principle^ of election 
in the choice of representatives will have to be recognised and with it, all States 
whether progressive or otherwise will have made a very long step forward 
towards representative government. All these reasons incline me to support the 
Congress demand for a home-made, acceptable variety of Federation. We^ have 
already expressed our disapproval of the federal scheme as set forth _ in the 

Government of India Act of 1935 in the form of a resolution carried unanimously 

at our last Annual Conference held in Calcutta. 

My greatest objection to separate electorates is that it prevents us from 
coming into close contact with the other communities. Under the guidance of our 
old loaders some of whom have left us, we as a community have always opposed 

special electorates which were forced on us against our wishes. The existing 

system of communal electorates has turned India into a house divided against 
itself. My predecessors have pointed out, year after year, to what extent our 
community has been a loser by the adoption of this system of separate 
electorates. I think it desirable that we should go on appealing repeatedly to 
the leaders of all communities to put forth strenuous and united efforts to 
remove this blot on the fair name of our country at the very next opportunity. I 
was more than gratified to find that last year we informed the Indian public through 
one of our resolutions, our sentiments on this very important matter. 

Everyone will agree with me when I say that to-day we are living in an age of 
power politics— a fact referred to recently by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru when he drew 
the attention of his audienco to “the fatal game that Japan is playing to-day and the 
hell which the Nazis and Fascists are trying to create in Europe.” Whatever our 
opinion regarding the Japanese, the Fascists and the Nazis, there is no doubt that 
they are working in close co-operation with one another for the attainment of com- 
mon ends. The psychology of all the three powers is the same. They believe in war 
and the threat of war as the most successful means for realising their ambitions. 
Their past record clearly reveals the fact that the political and economic freedom of 
other nations and specially of weaker nations, finds no place in their code of national 
morality. We have already made appreciable progress in our march to freedom. 
India’s problem is how to preserve herself from dismemberment and slavery so that 
she might go on her way uninterruptedly, for which, we have to remain inside the 
British Commonwealth. 

The gravity of the international situation should, iu my opinion, have the effect _ of 
binding us closer to Britain. The imperialism of the old type against which political 
India had raised its voice is quite different from the imperialism embodied In. the 
British commonwealth of to-day. Brute force is something to be reckoned with in 
these days of totalitariauism and wo should throw all out weight on the Bide of main- 
taining Indian oo-opeiation with Great Britain ou an equal footing, the realisation of 
which may take some time. Let us by all means secure as much freedom as we can, 
but let US not_ forget for one moment, the risks to which wo shall be exposed from 
aggressive nations, the moment we cut off out connection with Great Britain. . Our 
° copartnership with, and not' complete severance from, Great . Britain 
at this stage. ; • 
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Probably the worst feature in Indian political life to-day is the gradually growing 
spirit of communalism. In my visits to the raral areas of Bengal, I have been 
grieved to see in one and the same village a Government aided Primary school a 
Hindu Pathsala, a Muslim Mohtab and, in some places, even a Primary school. ’for 
children belonging to the backward communities. So far as the securing of posts 
under Government is concerned, there has been, what 1 would venture to call, a 
division of spoils according to communal strength. To such' an extent has this gone 
that the question of the efficient discharge of duties which alone can ensure success 
in administration, has receded into the background. I am of opinion that the bitter- 
ness which prevails to-day Is often due to nothing but ignorance and prejudice 
for the removal of which there is only one remedy, namely, education under proper 
conditions. 

Expenditure on education is now controlled by public opinion. At present, want 
of education and political foresight are often responsible for the establishment of 
communal institutions. Centres of education with a broad and liberal outlook, simply 
because they are not maintained on communal lines, often go without finanoia! sup- 
port or receive it inadequately and yet these are exactly the institutions which should, 
under a better state of things, receive Government patronage. As soon as any attempt 
to guide educational policy in the interests of the country as a whole is made, it is 
nearly always stultified by those whose interest it is to maintain their hold on the 
ignorant masses by an appeal to communal prejudices. Schools and colleges instead 
of being used as a training ground for a future united India are thus turned into a 
battlefield where communal issues are decided. 

Standing oatside these aandioting interests, Christian institutions are praoficaiiy 
free from communal control as exercised through reactionary agencies. Communal 
considerations play no part in the framing of their educational policy. Here young 
people of all communities have an opportunity of meeting one another in an at- 
mosphere of reason and good will, of understanding each other’s point of view, of 
learning the lesson of toleration and, most important of all, the moral obligation to 
recognise the claims of an individual or a community which for reasons beyond its 
control, is not in a position to demand its dues with sufficient vociferousness and to 
draw attention to and obtain redress for its just grievances. This service has been 
rendered to Greater India ever since Christian institutions were brought into existence. 
As days go on, their control is passing more and more from the hands of our foreign 
friends into those of Indian Christians. Let us see that we maintain fully and if 
possible in a better manner, the great tradition we have inherited from our worthy 
predecessors in this field of work. To do this we should in filling up vacancies on 
their staff, always try to secure the services of men and women not because they are 
Christians but beoausa they are efficient 

In India, certain groups have been recognised as minority communities and their 
interests have been sought to bo safeguarded by legislation. We are one of the 
smallest among them. Yet by reason of onr comparatively high average education and 
by the synthesis we have established between the culture of the "West and the East 
aud which, though admittedly defective, is still more satisfactory than what is 
observable among other communities, wo aro qualified to occupy the position of 
natural leaders of Indian minority communities. This position of leadership is ours if 
only wo put forth our hands and seizo what, for all practical purposes, is within 
our grasp. We have, however, no moral right to attempt to occupy this coveted 
position unless and untill wo are prepared to offer other minorities the necessary 
leadership which, as I understand it, includes among others the following very 
essential thing. 

We have to show by our example that we aro really desirous of so comporting 
oursolvcs ns to make tho gradual -emorgenco of a united India a jjossibility. Wo 
have to give up of our own accord all claims to preferential treatment ns a minority, 
that is to say, as a weak and helpless community as tho only means of preserving 
our separate onfity. In other words wo have to merge our intorosts in tho larger 
interests of India as a whole. Wo have to demonstrate by our actions that wo have 
such confidence in tho sense of justice of our countrj'mon that wo refuse tho special 
protection offered by our rulers that in order to occupy our rightful position wo rely 
solely on our effioionoy. It is more than possible. I am prepared to go so far as to 
admit that it is inovitablo that at tho beginning as a community wo m.ay moat with 
injustico in certain matters. It would bo our duty in such circumstances to fight 
with tho selfish majority communities but in all such cases wo should fight our 
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baUles ourselves and not call in tlie help oi onlsiders. Some one must pay tlie ptioe 
which as I have just suggested may bo a stiff one, for unity and what is more 
natural than tliat this price should be paid by the community which seeks leadership. 
This much coveted position carries along with it unpleasant duties and heavy 
responsibilities which have to be discharged. As leaders of the minority communi- 
ties, we should remember that there can be no real unity in a mechanical mixture 
of elements as we find among the different races and religions of India to-day. Such 
unity may only be looked for in what may be cailed a chemical compound the 
composition of which is necessarilly homogeneous. For real unity among diverse 
elements and conflicting interests the one thing necessary is that all minority 
communities including ours should be absorbed by aud made an integral part of the 
Indian nation so as to form a homogeneous whole. We should realise the fact that 
the temptation to maintain independent existence is not calculated to ensure either 
lasting peace or thorough union and knowing this to be so— are we prepared to be 
the first to undergo this experience of absorption which let me warn you in advance 
is not likely to be a pleasant one ? 

Let us face this question honestly and then decide whether we are prepared to 
immolate our interests at the altar of unselfish service to our country. By doing so 
we shall set an enviable example to all other minorities and demonstrate _ our fitness 
to occupy the position of leaders in matters political in the communal minded India 
of to-day. Are we prepared to accept this challenge ourselves and in behalf of the 
province we are representing here to-day? 

Resolutions — Second Day — Madras — 31st. December 1938 
OnJEci OF The Conferekob 

After passing a condolence resolution, the Conference passed the following resoju- 
tion at its adjourned meeting to-day. Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram moved the following 
resolution 

“Whereas it is desirable that the objects and purposes of the All-India Conference 
of Indian Christians, and its related Indian Christian Associations should be made 
clear with a view to remove misunderstanding and confusion ; 

“It is hereby resolved that, in the opinion of the Conference, the following state- 
ment accurately states its position : (1) The Conference is not an organisation, pledged 
to a policy of communalism, hut, on the other hand, it desires to throw its influence, 
on the side of eradication of all forms of communalism. (2) The Conference is not a 
separate political party. It does not wish to advocate the formation of a separata 
political party of Christians in India, leaves its members free to join the various 
political parties in India, according to their individual convictions, exercising their 
influence within these parties. (3) The Conference recognises, however, that Indian 
Christians are given a separate position in the Constitution of India as a minority 
group. This and other circumstances have unfortunately made it a separate social aud 
economic entry, 

_ “This Conference is, therefore, primarily concerned : — (a) To see that Christian 
citizens are not debarred, or restrained, from having their due share in the service of 
of India in all spheres of life on account of their Faith and as a minority group, (b) 
To strive to improve the economic aud social status of Christians and (c) To inoulcato 
in them an abiding love for their Mothorland and a determination to serve her, uplift 
her, and to join with their countrymen in making her free and great.” 

SUPPOKI FOR Peohibiiion 

Bishop Tarefdar moved the following resolution ; “This Conference, once more, 
expresses its complete agreement with the policy of introducing Prohibition adopted 
by several Provincial Governments. A demand has been made in some Christian 
circles that the use of the fermented wine for sacramental purpose should be exempted 
fxom the operations of the Prohibition Acts, by statutory provisions. After care™ 
enquiry this Conference declares that a large majority of Protestant opinion in the 
OTuntry is fully satisfied with the declared policy and established practice of the 
riovinoial Governments, whereby free licence or authority is given to the clergymen 
for use of fermented wine in those Churches where custom or religious conviction 
so require.” 

CONIACI WITH CONQEESS HIGH COMMAND 

• The General Secretary, Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram, brought to the notice of 
tne Conference that" there . was a general feeling among the Indian Christian 
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community that the Conference should take steps to be in ■ touch with the 

Congress High Command, so that the general grievances of the community 
might be redressed. He said that this subject had been raised by one of 

the Provincial Associations and also by a member in a letter to him. He 

suggested that the Conferenoe might consider the question and a deBnite resolution 
passed. An informal discussion ensued in which several delegates participated. The 
following resolution was then adopted : — 

“This Conferenoe resolves to appoint a committee of five to discuss with the 
Congress High Command and other parties in power in the provinces, if and when, 
in the judgment of the Executive Committee of the Conferenoe, it is necessary, in 
the interests of the community, to negotiate on an all-India basis. 

The following were elected as members of the Committee ; Dr. H. C. 

Mukherjee, Messrs. B. L. Eallia Ram. J. S. Malelu of Bombay, D. S. Eamachandra 
Bao of Bangalore and Prof. Ahmed Shah of Lucknow. 

Removal op Illitehact 

Dr. 0. J. Chakko (the Punjab) moved the following resolution : 

(a) In the opinion of this Conference, the removal of illiteracy is one of the 
most urgent and pressing problems of the Indian Nation. 

(b) The steps, however, taken, so far, are wholly inadequate to remedy the 
situation. It therefore urges all Provincial Governments to take immediate and 
effective measures to meet this need. 

(c) In this connection, the attention of the country is drawn to the promotion 
of literacy amongst adults through such methods as those of Dr. Labauch and 
others. 

(d) The Conference respectfully suggests that the adoption of the Roman 
alphabet will remove many difficulties and it earnestly requests the lender of the 
Nation to consider this proposal dispassionately in the larger interests of the 
country. 

(e) The Conferenoe in particular calls upon the Provincial Indian Christian 
Associations ns well as Church organisations to engage in an intensive campaign 
to make the Indian Church literate. The adoption of Roman script for this purpose 
is earnestly recommended. 

Mr. 8. E. Runganathan suggested that the resolution might be split up into 
two sections, one relating to the removal of illiteracy and the other to the Roman 
script. The introduction of the Roman script would lead to great controversies. 
He moved that clause (d) and the second sentence of clause (e) be deleted. 

The amended resolution was adopted unanimously. 

CoMMutfAi Probiem 

Rev, A. M. Dalaya of Peshawar moved the following resolution : — 

“This Conference deeply regrets that no solution has yet been found for com- 
munal divergences. It humbly and respectfully urges the lenders of the Nation to 
renew their efforts towards a just settlement in the larger interests of the country. 
Por its own part as a small, but otherwise important minority in India, it is 
prepared to accept joint electorates with or without reservation of seats, as may be 
decided upon for India as a whole. 

Demand io Amend Mabkiaob Act 

Mr. Balasinga Satya Eadar moved the following resolution : “This Conference 
draws the attention of the Government of India to the necessity of amending the 
Indian Christian Marriage Act of 1872, in order to remedy the defects revealed in 
its application, since its enactment, and to make it more suitable to the present 
condition of the Christian community and authorises the Geneial Secretary of the 
Conference in co-operation with the National Christian Council to approach the 
Government of India on the subject. The Conference further empowers a committee 
consisting of Eai A. C. Mukerji, Mr. S. O. Mukerji, Mr. P. Chenchiah, Mr. P. 
Ponniah, Mr. S. Balasingam Satya and Air. Suryavamnshi and the General Secretary 
with power to co-opt to formulate a draft Bill amending the Act, to submit it to 
the Provincial Indian Christian Associations for their opinion, in co-operation with 
the National Christian Council to determine its final form and join the National 
Christian Council in pressing the Government of India to promote an amending 
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Bill in the Central Legislature as a Government measure or if the Government so 
advises, to take steps to have it introduced as private.” 

Eueal Christian Communities 

Mr. Zachariaa next moved the following resolution 

“The Conference has heard with deep regret that in some parts of India, rural 
Christian communities are being subjected to inequitable treatment or are deprived 
of rights and privileges to which they are entitled. It calls upon all provincial 
and affiliated Associations to exorcise special vigilance in this direction and to 
make a thorough-going study of d'lsabilities of Indian ChtisUans. The reBults of 
their investigations should be formulated into a statement and sent to the General 
Secretary of the All-India Indian Christians, not later than 30th. October, 1939, and 
a consolidated report on the subject be represented to the Conference for discussion 
and determination of steps necessary to remedy the situation. 

Constitution of Christian Federation 

A resolution was adopted approving the proposal for the appointment of a 
joint committee of Roman Catholics and Protestants to deal with such matters as 
were common to the Christian community as a whole. 

The Conference also decided to abandon the proposal to enlist members directly 
to the All-India Conference, which would continue to be a Federation of Indian 
Christian Associations but with freedom to co-opt a limited number of members, 
in accordance with the constitution. The Conference, however, urged upon the 
affiliated associations, the adoption of a four-anna membership, with a view to 
establishing wider contact with the Christian community. 

The Conference accepted the invitation to hold its next session at Hyderabad 
in 1939 and then terminated. 


The All India Women’s Conference 

Thirteenth Session — New Delhi — 28th December 1938 

The thirteenth Session of the All India Women’s Conference was hold at Nevr 
Delhi on the 28tli December 1938, under the presidency of Rani Lakshmibat 
Rajwade. In the course of the address the Kani said that the pro- 
gramme of constructive polities should be such ns to meet the criticism of Mr. 
Jawaharlnl Nehru that the Conference was a wholly bourgeois organisation. She 
accepted the criticism in so far as it meant that the Conference was not making any 
marked effort to serve or to come into vital contact with the real mass of Indian 
women. The Rani observed, “You and I will gladly agree with Pandit Nehru’s 
claim that the present awakening among women is due more to what the Congress 
has been doing than to our Conference. Naturally the woman in the house is the 
first to be aroused in an earthquake because she has the most precious burdens 
to rescue. Wo owe a debt of gratitude to the Clongreas for these _ peaceful 
earthquakes and the consequent entry of women into the highest positions in 
public life." 

“But Pandit Nehru was not so realistic or so fair when he suggested that what- 
ever work this organisation had done was vitiated by the fact that it is a bourgeois 
body. The Congress has been, and still largely is, predominantly bourgeois in com- 
position — even after fifty years of incessant work." 

Though "indirect action” was useful and necessary, the Eaui said, they could not 
secure their rightful place by the work of institutions like the Congress until their 
work became moro_ direct, more fundamental and more strenuous. 

In order to achieve this end, the Rani advised the Conference firstly to widen the 
basis of its constitution so aa to inclnde^ along with other reoonafructivo activities 
lor women and children, political activities of a non-party and constructivo nature. 
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A clear declaratioa oE their unity with many of the political parties in India regard- 
ing the accepted goal of indeijendence for India should be made forthwith. Although 
this would be a mere declaration of political faith, it would have an immense effect 
on the prestige of the Association. Secondly, this declaration should be supplemented 
by a national effort to explain to Indian women, wherever their organisation could 
reach then, why and how far the form of Government affected their lives, why the 
present form of government was unsatisfactory, how little had been given to them, 
how much remained to be taken and how the average women could help in the taking 
of it. Thirdly, as part of an adult education scheme and as part of the work of their 
Conference a programme of general political education of women must be undertaken. 
They should be made familiar with democratic forms and the duties and responsibi- 
lities of womem in a democratic state. Again, the Conference could sponsor vigorously 
the Swadeshi movement so that woman would come to realise the economic needs of the 
country. Finally, the Conference might impress upon its members and on other women 
the importance of making use of the vote towards the attainment of political freedom. 
These were some of the ways, said the Rani, in which the phrase Constructive 
Politics might be translated into practice. She declared herself totally against the 
idea of a women’s party in the country. She thought that there was no necessity for 
such a party. So long as the question of Indian independence was not settled it was 
the duty of women to subordinate their sectional interests to thSTarger interests in 
which surely they were in complete unity with the men of India. 

The Rani thought that the Conference as a body should for some time to coma 
remain aloof from the disconcerting hurly-bnrly of parly politics, thought Individual 
members of the Conference were free to participate even in party politics. She 
admitted that as they had actually been doing some political work even with the 
present constitution of the Conference there was no reason why they could not go 
on doing so without broadening the constitution. But she thought that the present 
constitution stood in the way of a sufficiently large number of politically minded 
workers joining their Conference. She added that the fear that if they so expanded 
the constitution their States’ branches or constituencies would hesitate to continue their 
connection with the body was wholly baseless. The Dewan of a great South Indian 
State had assured them that women in the States need not be afraid of so expanding 
their organisation as to include purely constructive political activities. 

That assurance should finally answer all fears on behalf of its States’ branches. 
Rani Eajwade said that every State unit was free to develop whatever form of- 
Government that suited it. "Whataver the form they were agitating for, she 
declared these States’ units surely had the right to expect some expression of 
sympathy from the Conference in this matter. 

In the field of education too the Eani felf they should undertake some concrete 
work on a large scale. She said that young people especially women should be invited — 
even morally compelled — to put in at least a year’s service in literacy work either 
in cities or in villages after the completion of their school or university course. One 
could cite the example of China where the literacy drive was enthusiastically helped 
by bands of young women. So far as girls’ education was concerned, the Rani 
suggested that a committee of expert men and women be appointed under the aegis 
of this Conference to survey the existing curricula for girls’ education and to 
draw up standard curricula for the primary, secondary and higher stages answering 
the needs of Indian girls. _ . , , , , . j s 

In drawing up these curricula, the Rani said, they should bear in mind the 
pointless and excessive ■Westernisation which had attacked the outlook, tastes, 
mental and physical habits, dress, maunere, arts, etc., of several generations of men 
and women among the middle and higher classes. It was a thing which waa 
undermining the homogeneity of Indian life very rapidly and was not wholly profitable. 

Referring to the need for having well-trained teachers, the Rani suggested that 
widows who for one reason or another must seek some occupation would do well 
to adopt this noble work for their own. Also, for those married and unmarried 
women, who had leisure and comparative economic assurance and freedom, it 
should’be possible to volunteer for this work. , , , . , 

The Rani proceeded to refer to the vaster work of rural reconstruction, of 
which education was a part. India lived mostly in the villages and the life that 
it lived there was fettered and barren and only fitfully happy. But hardly any one 
of the town-dwellers could do any effective work in that direction. For these, she 
prescribed an equally important task — the uplift of slum women. 

50 
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every chance of ending war and bringing about a new order of iustice and 
eguity in the world. Women had great power, but the pity was that they had not 
so far realised it. 

Begum Hamid AH farther supporting the resolution urged that women should 
boycott the goods of an aggressor country. 

Miss Dingman, President of the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Disarmament, associating herself with the resolution said that women in India could 
not realise how much this resolution moant for them. She believed that India had 
achieved a great deal through non-violence and she appealed to them to give a lead 
to the rest of the world. 

The resolution was farther supported by Mrs. Ferozuddin and passed unanimously. 

The Conference devoted the rest of its sitting mainly to the adoption of the 
reports of its Secretary, Treasurer and the Sub-Committee set up last year. It also 
listened to the Secretaries of its various Provincial Committees, giving an account of 
their activities daring the year. One interesting report was from Assam where the 
ladies of the branch association visited women in jail. Another interesting aooount 
was from Mrs. Brijlal Nehru in regard to work amongst the Harijans. Begum 
Hamid Ali told the Gonfarence what the women in India had done during the year 
to combat the sale of opium in the country. Mrs. Doctors gave an aooount of the 
work of the Women's Disabilities Committee and said that the Divorce Bill, if passed, 
would remove a great disability from which Hindu women were suffering. Mrs. 
Asaf Ali reported to the Conference what its Legislative Committee had done 
during the year. 

Mr. G. F. Andrews, addressing the Conference in the afternoon, urged three 
things. Firstly he wanted the Conference to send a deputation to their 
Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow requesting them to prevent any more 
Indians from abroad being repatriated to India. He said that the condition of 1,000 
Indians who had recently been repatriated from British Guiana was unspeakable. 
Secondly, Mr. Andrews wanted the Conference to send out a teacher to train women 
teachers particularly in British Guiana, and thirdly he urged that they should create 
an Overseas Department within the Conference and to appoint one or two liaison 
officers to remain in touch with him. He also pleaded for Jews and asked the 
Conference to express every sympathy with them. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur felt that there would not bo much difficulty in giving 
effect to Mr. Andrews’ suggestions. 

The Conference then p.asaed resolutions, mourning the death of Kamal Ataturk, 
Sir Mahomed Iqbal, Maulana Shaukat Aii, Mahatma Hansraj and Begum Ansari, also 
expressing gratitude to the Bombay Governmeat for recognising the Thaobersey 
Indian Women’s University and urging other Provincial Governments to grant 
similar recognition. The conference thereafter set up six groups to frame resolutions 
which were taken into consideration on January 1. 

Resolutions — 3rd. Day — New Delhi — Isl. January 1939 
Women ro Discuss Pourics 

Au important change in its constitution so as to permit the dioussion of political 
questions was made by the All-India Women’s Conference before it concluded its 
I3th session to-day. 

The proposal for a change from its policy of non-partioipation in political dis- 
cussions had been before the Conference in its earlier sessions ; but the strong lead 
in favour of it, given in her opening address by the President, Rani Labshmibai 
Eajwade, apparently influenced the decision this year. 

The session was also notable for a lead in favour of sex education for the young ; 
for what has been described as a Sooialistic declaration that Labour must be recog- 
nised as part-owner in industry along with Capital, and for a strong denunciation of 
war and determination not to assist or take part in it even by way of nursing or 
other humane activities. . . ^ „ 

The draft resolution on political discussions, as adopted by the Standing Committee 
of the Conference, was definite in its terirs but when it came before the open 
session, it mot with opposition from a number of delegates, including Begum Aizaz 
Rasul, Miss BahadUrji Billimoria, Mrs. Doctor and Miss Ferozuddin who pointed out 
that the inclusion of political questions on the .agenda would lead to dissensions and 
retard progress in other important matters. 
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Tho debits oa tbo reflation occupied the ■whole of fho raorninp’s slUinp and Iho 
Conference finally accepted an amendment moved by Miss L. Naidn, laying down : 
^The Association shall be free to disonss and contribnlo to nil questions and matters 
afTccling the welfare of the people of India, with particular referenco to women and 
children." 

The Epcechcs made in favour of the amendment mado it cle.ar that the Conference 
wonld bo allowed to discuss politics. 

The Conference, by another resolution, nrged that nnrsory schools should bo 
started as early ns possible both in urban and rnral areas as it was convinced that 
habits, a sense* of discipline, cloraentary reading and writing and sensory training, 
if imparted properly to young children, wonld turn them into good material for pri- 
mary schools and fit them for real service to the country. 

Sex Edccatios For. CiiannE:; 

Tbo Confercnco expressed tho opinion that sox education should ho given from 
the child’s earliest years by means of simple lnlks_ on idant life and elementary 
physiology. Later, definite *instraction should bo given by trained people to boys 
and girls'ai the high school stage and also^ to college students and it should be com- 
pulsory in training colleges. Marriage hygiene clinics should ho established to ciyo 
advice to married couples and to help parents to give proper sex education to llieit 
children. Oronp meetings of lathers and mothers separately may be arranged in 
connection with schools where mca and women doctors or other experts may give 
instrnction. 

I'/Jncalire propaganda was urged hy means of a further resolution on tho tiso of 
liand-poundcd rice, raw sugar and hand ground wheat with a view to solving tho 
problem of nutrition. The Canferenoo suggested to district and local authorities to 
render help by making avail.ahlo to the public these nrlicles, both in urban and intal 
areas, wborc machinery has crept it. 



The Land-holders’ Conferences 

The All-India Land-holders' Conference 

The first session of the All-India Land-holders’ Conference was held at 
Darbhangha on the 10th. December 1938 under the presidency of the Maharaja of 
Mymensinghy who said that the time was ripe for them to unite and chalk out a 
plan of action for safeguarding their interests. 

An All-India Landlords’ Federation was formed at the Conference which was largely 
attended by big zemindars from Bengal, Bihar and the United Provinces. 

His Highness the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, in opening the Conference said : — 

“I have been tt^tching with deep concern the onslaughts that are being made on 
the landlords in every part of the country and I thought that it was a matter of 
paramount importance for the landholders to decide, and decide at once, how they 
should act in the present situation. But before having a representative gathering, I 
considered it necessary that there should be a free aud frank exchange of views among 
some of my friends so that we may have a definite plan of action and if the idea of 
an All-India Conference finds favour, to settle its preliminaries. 

More than once I have_ expressed my views and sentiments on problems affecting 
the landlords and I am pained to find that my apprehensions are coming true and we 
are too slow to respond to the needs of the situation. True, rude shakings have 
opened our eyes ; but we are not yet on our legs. I do not think that it is neoess- 
sary for me to tell you about the humiliation and the suffering to which the landlords 
throughout the country are being subjected. You know it too well. We have, there- 
fore, to ask ourselves one simple question, namely. ‘How are we going to end them ?’ 

I think that we have only two alternatives before us. Either we should sink our 
differences, unite and work together not only for the preservation of the Zemindary 
system but also for making the system an integral part of the body-politio of the 
country, or we should once for all give up the idea for any common action, bid goodbye 
to the Zeraindaries and do what each one of us thinks good for himself. We have no 
time to brood over our lot and meet our end before we realise that it has come. If we 
decide to exist as a class we must, without any further loss of time, apply ourselves 
to our task with courage aud determination. But if we choose the other alternative 
there is hardly any justification for us to meet and waste our time and energy in 
composing our elegy. Certainly, this alternative presupposes despairj" inaction and 
discomfiture in the struggle of life and leaves nothing to be done, I am, therefore, 
addressing you on the assumption that your choice will fall on the first alternative. 

The two essentials for an organisation are ‘men and money’. We will achieve 
success in the same measure in which we will get them. About ‘men’ let me tell 
you that the backbone of the Zemindary system are the Zemindars with small income. 
Individually, they cannot do much. But, collectively, they can be a tremendous power. 
1 hope that in every province there will be found sufficient number of landholders to 
go from door to door, make these small Zemindars alive to the gravity of the situa- 
tion, inspire among them the confidence that they will be helped and guided by their 
organisations and secure their co-operation. When that will be done we will be well 
on the way. Now as far as money is oonoerned we can hope to get it only if we 
look upon our contribution to our organisations as insurance premia. It is neither 
charity nor club subscription. We and specially those of ns who have large incomes, 
should make up our minds about spending money in a way that may secure our 
position in life. Unfortunately, the present economic condition of the Zemindars in 
general is far from satisfactory. Still by receiving our budgets and judiciously 
regulating our expenditure we can contributo substantially to our Provincial organisa- 
tions and save for the rainy season. 

Certainly, this will involve a radical change in our old practices but there is no 
escape from it. We must change with time. I have no doubt in my mind that oven 
if only a few loading landlords in each province throw themselves heart and soul in 
the work of organising their class, and work with a common object and in full co- 
operation with one another, wo shall in a few months make ourselves strong onongh 
to be heard with respect. I am aware of the fact that attempts are being made to 
divide the ranks of the Zemindars by exaggerating the differences between those who 
have big income and those who have small income. Snob an attempt is, if I may 
say BO, bound to lead the entire class of Zemindars to their doom. By this method 
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■we Ehall not be able to -uliliEe the entire reEonrces of onr class and ‘men-and money,' 
a oombitfafion of which can work wonders in the organisation, will drift apart and 
although very valuable in their own way can produce no result for the object which 
is common to every description of Zemindars. But I am sure that such an attempt 
will miserably fall soon after we will lake tip the work seriously in hand because, I can- 
not imagine that our brother landlords will be so impolitic as to ignore this aspect 
of the question. Although there may be divergent opinions regarding details,- 1 can- 
not comprehend that there is room for any difference of opinion among landlords’ so 
far as their larger interests are concerned, and I expect that onr brother landlords 
will notallow that large interest to suffer on account of their concern for individual 
or minor matters. 

I must also tell you that there are two enemies which we should stoutly oppose. 

I mean the ‘reactionaries’ and the revolutionaries. I have always believed in the 
process of evolution which in another word means ordered progress. Our position in 
the country has considerably suffered because _we are believed to be reactionaries 
and we have not taken sufficient pains to disabuse the public mind of this wrong 
belief. Any impartial person who cares to know about the contribution so far made 
by the landlords towards the progress of the_ country will of course find oul that the 
charge made against this class of being reactionaries is as baseless as it is mischievous. 
But where the landlords erred was that they remained indifferent to the malioious 
propaganda that was carried on against them. The weakness of their organisation 
and their dependence on the Government for their protection were largely responsible 
for such an impression. But we have learnt the lesson to onr cost and it is time 
now for as to steer clear of reactionaries and by an organised effort to help every 
progressive and lawful activities in the country. We have before us the instances of 
the French and the English nobility. Whereas as the former came to an end with 
the fall of a reactionary monarchy the latter has not only been able to keep monarchy 
as a vital force in the progressive march of the country but also os a distinotive place 
for itself in its governance. 

We see now that ever since the establishment of the Congress Government the 
Congress party has been divided into the ‘Eight’ and ‘Left wings and their outlooks 
are fundamentally different. It has been my experience that whereas the former 
has been always ready to take a reasonble view of things and eager to have the 
co-operation of every class and community in its programme of national service, the 
latter has been attempting to make a Bnssia of India and ruthlessly destroy 
all that have been taken centuries to grow ; and that for an uncertain future. They 
are openly fomenting class hatred, violence and disobedience to law. They are working 
amongst onr tenants and aggravating agrarian urest. This certainly is a great 
menace to ns. 

_ It is onr duty to strengthen the hands of the Government in counteracting this 
mischievous move and do our best to co-operate with those who have made no 
seoret of their disapproval of the violent and revolutionary methods. I think you 
will agree with me that the best policy for us to pursue is to lend onr unqualified 
support to every^ activity that may bring about all-round eoonomic and political 
progress and resist all the forces that are calculated to create a cleavage between 
the landlords, tenants and the agricultural labour. My own view has always been 
that in this country the greatest industry is agriculture and that can thrive only if 
all the three classes I have mentioned work in harmony for the improvement of 
land. It is high time that the tenants bo told how they are being misled and 
what misery awaits them under the leadership of these revolutionaries. We have 
now a democratic form of Government. It will bo an evil day if it degenerates into 
dictatorship if it is allowed to bo tyrannical. Although there is the rule of majority, 
the success of this form of Government lies in reconciling the various interests that 
constitute a nation. It must bring out by correct leadership what is best in 
individuals and not trust what the leader considers best for them. In this way, and 

this way alone, the Nation can attain grcjitness and I hope that onr country will 

assimilate this spirit of democracy. The class to which wo belong is in minority, 

but this minority is allowed to grow as freely as any other class will, I am suro, 

always bo an asset to the country. 

Under the present constitution matters directly affecting Zemindarios are Provincial 
subjects and as such the provincial organisations are the most important units. They 
must be to a great extent autonomous as they shall have to regulate their aotivitics 
according to tno different conditions provaiiing in different provinces. But all tho 
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same; the necessity of an All-India Federatien of Landholders has been largely 
recognised., The representatives of the various provinces to that All-India body will 
not only deliberate on matters affecting the landholders of the country as a whole, 
will_ not only co-ordinate the activities , of the various provinces but also give a’ 
pro.yinoial organisation the feelings .that in . the. event of doubts and difficulties 
they can receive advice, guidance and support from the land-holders of the whole 
of the country. 


The Agra Zamindars’ Conference 

A very successful meeting of the zamindars of Agra was held at Agra on the 
3rd July, 1938 in the hall of the Balwant Rajput Intermediate College. It was 
attended, amongst others, by Eao Maharajsingh of Kasganj, Kunwar Lakshmi Eaj Singh 
of Qabhana, the Raja of Tirwa, the Nawab Saheb of Chatari, the Eaja of Sarnav, 
Captain Eao Krishnapal Singh, the Eaja of Bhadwar, Eai Girendra Narain of Saket, 
Mr. Earn Chandra Gupta, m. t. o., the Kunwar Saheb of Birpura, the Thakur Saheb of 
Labhowa, Mr. Govind Das Bhargava, and Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf. Besides the 
resolution forming a local district association of the zamindars, thirty resolutions were 
passed. It was evident that the new U. P. Tenancy Bill had made the zemindars 
of all shades of opinion and grades very uneasy and apprehensive. 


CnAiRiiiN’s Address 


Thakur Yashpal Singh of Jarar, in the course of his short and sweet address as 
chairman of the- reception committee, said that the grave injustice which was being 
inflicted on the zamindars of the province at the pre.sent time in the name of the 
service of. the Motherland was without a precedent and that such, an injustice in 
the name of justice and fairplay was hardly heard of before.. In the new Tenancy 
Bill the Congress Government is not only treating the zamindars unjustly, but is 
trying to crush them. Their elementary rights and privileges are not to be recogT 
nized. In fact, according to the new tenancy law, they will remain owners of their 
land only in name, while others will acquire all sorts of rights in respect of' the 
same. The zamindar will become helpless and his only function will be, to pay the 
revenue. He protested against the virtual estinotion of ‘Sir’ and new but iniquitous 
proposals with regard to restraint, ejectment and realization of rent, which will be 
impossible to recover and the revenue will have to be paid all the same in full 
and at the proper time. There have been some satisfaction it the revenue were 
based on the actual rents realized by the zamindars. It is the limit of high-handed- 
ness that the holdings are proposed to bo auctioned' to satisfy arrears of rent. He 
wondered, if the tenants of houses in urban arears also would be granted similar 
rights. I Ho failed to understand it there could be greater high-handedness than that 
the 'Zamindars should bo unable, to eserdise their right of ownership in their land 
and recover their duos. .The, neW act will increase litigation, and aooehtnato dilTef- 
ences botw.oon the zamindars' and the' tenants and keep them at logger-lieads. .It'is 
a mistake to believe that the smaller zamindars will benefit . and have advantage in 
respect of revenue. Their revenue will increase and' their property will soon pass 
out of their hands. The zamindars’ position is ono of grave anxiety. Unjust lavrs 
are made against them. Their tenants aro misled and set against them and when 
they protest and raise their voice the Congress leaders threaten them with ■ dire 
consequences. If they want to organize themselves a threat is held out that Congress 
volunteors will bo let loose on them. 

■ All this is chiefly duo to the fact that the zamindars are mot yet well organized. 
■Without duo organisations the very o-Vistenco of the zamindars is in joopardy. Tho 
tenants have always lived with tho zamindars. They shall not bo separated froin tho 
latter. Imt rent and revenue bo decreased. Lot 'the canal rates and the stamp duly 
for tlio tenants bo reduced, but tho zamindars cannot tolorato that their tenants 
should bo purposely misled and misguided. A check to this is only possible through 
the zamindars organization. 


/ . i. I , , ■ , , , .Fresidenhad Address , 

Khan'Eahadur yJohamtnad Obcidur Jiakaman ■ Khan, or, l. of Bhikampore, 
Aliearh wtis elected president.- Ho.mado a very effective speech. Ho said that the 
zamindars wore no less anxious than others for tho welfare of tho tenants but all 
tho same it was no sin if they tried to save and protect their legitimate rights. The 
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bill constitutes a process of slow poisoning and the provisions relating to ‘Sir’ are 
highly detrimental and indefensible. Eortnnately, there were some zamindars in the 
Congress ranks and he was not without hopes that they would exercise their whole- 
some influence on the agrarian policy of the Congress Government. The strength 
of the Congress was derived from its discipline and if the zamindars also could 
organize and discipline themselves they could grow equally strong. The present 
Tenancy Bill is nothing short of tyranny of the majority. The reason is, however, 
with the zamindars. It is a delusion that.it will give any relief or advantage to the 
smaller zamindars, who may suffer much worse. The continuance of the arrest of 
the zamindars for arrears of revenue in spite of repeated protests is an act of high- 
handedness. The proposed percentage cf land revenue is unreasonably high. • The 
zamindar wiil be left with only 17 and a half percent of the income. In fact,' the 
Tenancy Bill in its present form is a danger to the very existence of the zamindars. 
The very abolition of the zamindari may be preferable te the torturous provisions 
of the Bill. The zamindars have right to live and they only want to live with self- 
respect. The cry raised against them that they are the blood-suckers of the ryots 
and the cause of their ruin is malicious. There is no zamindar in Bardoli and yet 
the tenants’ grievances there were the acntost. The statement that the present bad con- 
ditition of the tenantry is due to the zamindar is not warranted. Are not 22 lacs 
of zamindars of the province entitled to be properly cared for and looked alter by 
their Government, which is supposed to be national ? 

The zamindars have always liberally helped in charities and acts of public utility. 
The Balwant Rajput Inter College where the conference was held owed its existence 
to the munificence of a premier zamindar of the province. Many roads, schools, 
colleges and hospitals owed their existence to the zamindars. If the zamindars 
will be crushed, various works of public charity and utility will coma to an end 
without auy one gaining in any way. The situation is critical and requires thought- 
ful consideration. There had been an agitation for the reduction of canal rates but 
without any success. However, if the zamindars wanted to live it was necessary 
that they organized themselves and there was due co-operation amongst them. He 
was glad to observe that there was a steady awakening amongst the zamindars. If 
enthusiasm and spirit are combined the needed solution may soon be found. They 
have to show life and be prepared to make sacrifices to save their honour and 
properly. The president was listened to with rapt attention and there were prolonged 
cheers at the conclusion of the speech. 

Resolutions — Organisation of Zamindars 
. The following resolutions were passed at the conference : — 

Resolved that this Conference Is emphatically of opinion that immediate and 
effective steps should be taken to mobilise and organise all forces in the country, 
which stand for ordered progress and due maintenance of rights of private property, 
and that in view of the absolute failure of the present Government to protect the 
just and lawful rights of the zamindars, the _ zamindars should effectively organise 
themselves in order to protect their legitimate rights and prevent irresponsible 
persons from carrying on unfair and mischievous propaganda creating ill-feeling 
. wi. them and the tenants. 

Class 'W^ab 

Resolved that this Conference is in complete sympathy with all lawful and 
genuine efforts to improve thi general, social, and economic conditions of the tenants 
but protests emphatically against the proposed TJ. P. Tenancy Bill which not only 
totally disregards the fundamental rights and privileges of the zamindars and agrarian 
economic considerations but also _ encourages and fosters a division amongst the 
zamindars as a class on the one side, and between the tenants and the zamindars on 
the other, and thus promotes a dangerous class-war, 

‘Sm’ Riohis 

(a) Resolved that there should be no Interference with and unjust and arbitrary 
encroachment on the zamindars’ valuable and ancient right of ‘Sir’ and no hereditary 
right should be created for the sub-tenants of the ‘Sir’ which solves to a certain 
extent the problem of the landless residents of the villages for whom no provision 
has been made in the Bill, and helps the zamindars to maintain their growing families, 
to which right they as sons of the soils are in every way entitled. 
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(b) Further resolved that in bare fairness, the zamindars should retain their 
rights to acquire ‘Sir’ right in the future and land from the tenants, for planting 
groves and gardens and building f houses ; and that if necessary the restrictions 
lain down in sec. 4 of the Agra Tenancy Act 1926 may be retained in respect 
of new ‘Sir’ rights. 


SnoQESTED Amendmesis 

Resolved that under sec. 31 the daughter’s son or brother’s son should be a 
resident of the village in which the holding be situated and that under sec. 32 also 
the daughter’s son should be a resident of the village and inasmuch as the 
brother is no legal heir of a widow his son should also not be granted the 
right of succession. 

Resolved that sec. 4 (3) imposes an unjust and unnecessary restriction on a 
valuable civil right of the zamindars to grant a perpetual lease and should be deleted. 

Resolved that sec, 79 is unjust, arbitrary and unsound and should be deleted, and 
that unless a fraud is established all surrenders and abandonments should be final 
and not liable to be questioned by heirs or successors. 

Resolved that the only possible and practicable basis of rent rates has 

been laid down in sab-sec. (1) of sec. 105 at the end of which the 

following words should be added : ‘due regard being had to movements 

in prices _ and rents and the letting-value of land’, and that all that is 
laid down in sub-sec. 2 may be regarded a good piece of propaganda, bat is hope- 
lessly vague and indeterminable and will (a) lead to impossible demands, (6) 
raise false hopes and expectations, (c) encourage demand for cultivation of small 
holdings free of rent, and (d) result in needless litigation and create endless 
complications equally embarrassing to Government and zamindars and should, there- 
fore, be deleted. 

Resolved that in sec. 87 (2) it should be made amply clear that remission or 
suspension of revenue shall always bo made in the same proportion in which remission 
or snspension of rent is granted. 

Resolved that in sec. 102 (5) it should be made clear that during the currency of 
a settlement there should be no enhancement of revenue, and if there is any abato- 
ment of rent and assets, the revenue should be correspondingly reduced. 

Resolved that part (b) of the newly proposed sec. 115 should bo worded exactly as 
part (b) of sec. 55 of the Agra Tenancy Act 1926, and that part (d) of the whole 
section 53 should also bo included in the newly proposed section 115. 

Resolved that in fairness the import proviso to see. 65 of the Agra Tenancy Act 
1926, should be included in the newly proposed sec. 113. 

Resolved that in see. 139 of the proposed bill, sub-sec. 4 of section 137, of the 
Agra Tenancy Act 1926, should also be incorporated. 

Resolved that in consonance with the principles on which sec. 145 of the proposed 
bill is based, the zamindars should also be exempted from arrest and detention for 
the recovery of revenue. 

Resolved that the provisions relating to distraint are very cumbersome and com- 
plicated, will cause serious hardship, and should bo simplified, so that the collection of 
arrears of rent may be easier, and that if a caretaker is not permitted to be employed 
and the distraint property is loft in the charge of the defaulter, the purpose of dis- 
traint, will generally be defeated. 

Resolved that the proposed changes in the tenancy law call for corresponding 
changes in the revenue law also, and unless the Government bring forward their 
proposals of changes in the revenue law as well, it will not be fair that the tenancy 
legislation may be rushed through as appears to be intended at present. 

Resolved that sec. 181 should bo deleted because it would put a premium on 

Resolved that under sec. 153 (3) the distraint of not less than half tho prodneo 
should bo permitted for more than ono instalment of rent falling dne. 

Resolved that tho grant of free rights to tenants to plant trees and groves on 
their holdings will prove detrimental to the holding itself and to tho adjoining holdings 
Of other tenants, and requires careful reconsideration. 

Resolved that in case of ejectment it will be unfair to compel the zamindars 
to pay compensation for any constrnction which does not beoefit Iho zamindars, 
or tho holding. 

61 
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Kesolred that under section 263 delivery of the possession of the land hack to 
the zamindars should he made mandatory beoause there is a general Increase 
of lawlessness and this offence has become much too common. 

Resolved that the canal rates should be halved, and the stamp duty payable 
by tenants should also bo halved. 

Resolved that sections 181, 185 and 186 will make the realisation of rents 
not only dilBoult but almost impossible, and hit the smaller zamindars very hard 
and even deprive them of their property, that the arrears of rent should bo 
recoverable in all cases, as at present as soon as they fall duo by ejectment or 
otherwise and that in fact the various legal proceedings shouId_ be expedited and 
on the lines of procedure in respect of suits relating to negotiable instruments, 
all frivolous vexatious and dilatory proceedings by defaulters, should bo made 
impossible. 

Resolved that this Conference strongly protests against _ the statement made 
by the hon. Revenue Minister and others that the zamindars are mere ront- 
colleotors and not the owners of land, and affirms that the zamindars and no 
body else are the owners and proprietors of their lands. 

Resolved that this Conference enters an emphatic protest against the unjust 
and arbitrary Stay-orders without corresponding relief in the revenue and urges 
the remission of the postponed rents to the tenants and refund of proportionate 
remission of revenue to the zamindars. 

Resolved that this Conference is decidedly of opinion that the poverty of 
the rural population can never be removed unless effective measures are taken to 
tackle its root causes by ; 

(1) relieving pressure on land through a carefully planned scheme of 
industrial development ; 

(2) organising cottage and village industries on a wide scale in order to 
provide additional source of income to the tenants : 

(3) increasing the produce by developing and encouraging better forming and 
making the requisites for improved agriculture available more easily and cheaply ; 

(4) Attacking rural indebtedness, and providing easier and cheaper credit. 

(5) Providing extensive facilities for the better marketing of the agricultural 
produce and 

(6) Trying to improve the purchasing power and wealth of the people 
of the province. 

Proposed Enhancement of land revenue 

Resolved that this Government protests strongly against the reported proposals for 
enhancing the land revenue which in spite of the proposed bait of rebate _ will 
adversely affect the zamindars of all grades, and the imposition of any agrionitural 
incometax in permanently settled areas in clear violation of the definite guarantee 
given by the British Government to the zamindars. 

Resolved that adequate penalty should be provided for false and malicious 
complaints under section 259. 

Resolved that the reported proposal that ejectment of tenants may be permitted 
for arrears of not more than one year and that also by the salo of the whole or a 
portion of the holdings is highly unjust and detrimental to the lawful interests of the 
Zamindars, constitutes an unwarranted and unjustified encroachment on their elemen- 
tary right of proprietorship, and should not bo incorporated in the Bill. 

Ministers and tenants 

Resolved that this Conference expresses its strong indignation against the Ministers 
identifying themselves with the peasants’ conference and delivering anti-zamindar 
speeches at them and at the same time assuming the rolo of impartial judges in order 
to adjust equitably the relations between the zamindars and tenants. 

The U. P. Zamindars’ Conference 

The U. P. Zamindars’ Conference, organized by the Allahabad District Zamindars’ 
Sabha, opened at Allahabad on the loth. July 1938 in the Marris Hall of tho Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association. Capt. Rao Krishnapal Singh of Awagarh, in tho 
conrso of his Presidenria! Address said ; — 

It is unfortunate that some of onr friends have begun to attribute all the ills of 
society to tho presence of the zamindars. There was however a fimo when this 
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country reached its zenith in the economiCj social, political and even spiritual spheres 
under the influence and leadership of this class of men. Deriving their inspiration 
from the great sages and thinkers of their country they put into exeoulion schemes 
which resulted in this country being regarded as the home of learning, of piety and 
of wealth in the entire world. 

Although intoxicated by the attainment of sudden and unexpected strength as a 
result of the last elections' to the provincial Assemblies the Congress has forgotten 
the invaluable assistance rendered by our class, it is clear as daylight that it 
would be shaken in its foundations if it did not have Ihe support of some of our 
brethren who have placed patriotism before their interest and the interests of their 
class and are endeavouring to serve their country according to their convictions. 
The Congress is certainly taking undue advantage of their attitude and it is possible 
that before long these patriotic individuals— who love to_ stake everything for the 
independence of their country — may find themselves disillusioned if the trend of 
politics of the parly to which they belong continue to drift in the direction it has 
been doing for sometime past. The cry of independence which was in the forefront 
until some years back, has now fallen into the background, having yielded place to 
cries of class antagonism. Some of the votaries of independence and political reform 
who used to be so vociferous in their demand for reduction of the cost of adminis- 
tration for the Indianization of the higher service, for the separation of the Executive 
from the Judiciary, for the reduction of Army expenditure, for the industrial develop- 
ment of the country and for a host of other problems which had confronted Indian 
politicians from the time British rule was established in the country, have now 
diverted their attention to the starling of internecine trouble, and others have 
come up like mushrooms — drawing inspiration from foreign philosophers and 
economists — to lead the masses to their ‘salvation’ by means not mere objectionable 
but positively dangerous. 

One is at a loss to understand now how far they are justified in preaching socia- 
lism and other political and economic theories which are as impracticable as they 
are dangerous to the peaceful progress of this country, when India has yet to achieve 
its first goal of partial or complete independence. If these new theories like socialism 
have not proved practicable in the materialistic countries of the "West one must 
wonder if they can ever bo found suitable to this country which has always been 
steeped in spiritualism and philosophy, and has always relegated mundane matters 
to a secondary place. India has always avoided capitalism as much as socialism. 
Here every individual and every group has been alloted a distinct place in society 
and entrusted with specific duties and privileges. It has been expected from every 
group and every individual — whatever be its or his position — that tbey have to 
work for the common good of society as a whole of and not for their ownself, what- 
ever sacrifices the performance of such duty may involve. They can enjoy the 
privilege only so long as they perform their particular duty. Socialism can only 
thrive, in any of its varied forms, where individuals or groups of them work with 
an entirely selfish motive. The idea of property in our country has always been 
cherished on the basis of service to the entire community. Therefore, property 
here is meant not for the enjoyment of one individual but for the support of a joint 
family and those who have to render various social and religions services to it. The 
heads of families owning most of the big estates, be they proprietors or managers, 
have not the absolute right of alienation and transfer, and so long as they administer 
property they have to p.iy duo regard — subject to local practice and custom— to the 
interests of all who helped them and their ancestors to acquire the property and who 
serve its owners and shares in profit in different capacities. This in itself is 
a kind of socialism which, while respecting the rights of ownership of individuals 
enjoins on them the duty to support all those who have a claim on and a share in 
the income of such properties. Modern socialism in such conditions has little chances 
of success. 'Whatever headway it has made in these few years is either due to the 
disregard of the ancient tenets by present owners of property or to the ignorance 
of the masses of this country of the ways and the effects of modern propaganda. It 
yon take the instance of any ‘zamindar’, especially one who is not running his estate 
on Court of Wards lines, yon will find that, .after incurring all the necessary expen- 
diture on various items which do not include the expenses of his family, he is loft 
only with a very reasonable margin for his own expenses and the maintenance of his 
family. This is why those of us who take to modern and expensive ways of living 
soon find ourselves in deep waters. A ‘zamindar’ must support his family and his 
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kinstaen ; he must support hereditary servants— not only his own but those who 
serve the village and are given land at specially low rates of rent ; he must pay 
allowances to family and village priests and heads ; he must set aside a considerable 
amount for charity during the nurnerous festivals and ceremonies. Then, these days, 
one must give scholarship, subscriptions and donations to educational and other 
institutions which claim them from every member of society who has any surplus. 
A ‘zamindar’ has not only to spend money on the social obligations of his kinsmen 
and his own but also of the poorer inhabitants of his estate. What is this if not 
socialism ? 

It is in fact socialism of a better, more practical and a more humane type which, 
instead of spreading class hatred, results in real and complete harmony among the 
various classes of society. It is ridiculous to preach western ideas of socialism in 
India, and to mislead people under the camouflage of patriotism. 

So far as the cause of the country’s moral and material— including political — pro- 
gress is concerned I can claim on behalf of you all that the ‘zamindars’ are second to 
none. While we can still claim certain privileges on the basis of the sacrifices of our 
ancestors, we cannot osoape the more numerous and important obligations which these 
privileges entail. We have to perform our duty towards our country and towards 
our tenantry. Xlnless we can fulfil them satisfactorily and prove our utility, it is 
obvjous that we cannot be allowed to exist for very long. Before dilating on this 
subject I must make it clear that the sphere of these class organisations and confer- 
ences is limited to safeguarding and promoting the interests of their class and its 
members. Their angle of vision cannot bo wide enough to justify their taking 
part in the general politics of the country. Therefore, the landlords must for the 
sake of serving their country join one or another of the political parties which stand 
for the ordered progress of India. It will only then be possible for them to cooperate 
fuljy with members of other classes striving for the political salvation of the country. 
This done, they have vast scope for serving the Motherland in political, economic, 
social and other spheres of public life. I trust, therefore, that class organisations in 
our country will not be allowed to dominate the political platform which is meant 
for patties based on well-known political principles. 

The first and foremost duty of the zamindars, like that of every other class of 
Indians, is to look to the political and economic salvation of this country. They must 
stake everything on it and place their aim above everything else — even the interests 
of their class. No sacrifice — involving the loss of property or of life — would be too 
great, and it will indeed be a bad day for their country if they hesitate to make any 
sacrifice. Unfortunately, there is a considerable amount of confusion of ideas at present 
in onr politics as I have explained earlier. The ory of independence is being sub- 
dued by cries of class war. The atmosphere has got to be clarified and all the 
forces in favour of the freedom of the country — whether inside the Congress or out- 
side it— have to be mobilised to fight shoulder to shoulder to gain the primary 
objective. 

Here, the zamindars can play a leading part by collecting all such forces and 
keeping them together. There are so many groups and parties in the country which 
are either indifferent to the facts of the situation or are inactive. If they can all be 
mobilised under the leadership of tried and veteran leaders and stirred into activity 
to march towards one single goal, then the politics of the country will be far better 
than it is at present, and a lot of energy and time which is being wasted over stirring 
up discordant interests will all be devoted to the development of the country. The 
other sphere where they can be of use to India are the political, executive, police, 
military, naval and air services of the country. 

The next important duty which the zamindars have got to perform and which has 
been somewhat, though not altogether neglected, is towards the tenantry. No sane 
person can say that the impoverished condition of the Indian masses is due to the 
presence of any one class in the country, much less ‘zamindars’. If that were so, 
rivers of honey and milk would not have flowed when the ‘zamindars’ were far more 
powerful than they are at present. Who can deny that this country was more 
“°“^'shing, contented and happy before foreign exploitation and modern reformers had 
set their feet on the soil of India. It is an axiom that poverty in this country is due 
to the exploitation by foreigners, the very heavy cost of administration, and the 
uisproportionately heavy pressure on land. 

• is one of the neoessary evils of present day society and the sooner it 

yieius place to something else the better for all of ns. Yet .when every other party 
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is engaged in it and when those who are not employing this weapon are losing 
ground, recourse must he had to it. But if the method of propaganda has got to bo 
adopted by the ‘zamindars’ it has got to be honest and dignified. There should be 
no distortions, no abuses and no imputation of motives. These things vitiate the , 
political atmosphere — like they are doing in many cases due to the unfortunate and 
undesirable methods of certain groups and individuals. Thoy must not be allowed 
to figure on the programme of propaganda on behalf of the ‘zamindars’. The 
essentials of this movement are 

(1) A complete chain of. central and local associations based on the widest 
franchise so that the smallest of ‘zamindars’ can be a member, provision being 
made for the admission of non-zamindars — including tenants — as honorary members. 

(2) An effective and a dignified press with branches, at least in all the important 

districts. This may be owned by the ‘zamindars’ or subsidised by them. It would, 
in addition to carrying on propaganda for the political rights of the zamindars, 

disseminate information on better farming and better living. 

(3) Trained and loyal workers both honorary and paid. Very good use 

can be made of village bards, pandas, purohits and priests who daily come in 
contact with the masses and receive periodical allowance from the ‘zamindars’. 
The various temples and ‘Akhras’ which have been established and are continued 

mainly at the expense of the ‘zamindars’ can render excellent help to the movement. 

(4) Last but not least, there should be a liaison agency for co-ordinating the 
activities of all other organizations which stand for the ordered progress of the 
country with that of the zamindars. 

Whatever may be the utility of these measures the best results can only 

be obtained by the proper treatment of tenants and the rest of the rural 
population by the zamindars. Unless their treatment is satisfactory no amount 
of propaganda and no network of organizations can make them popular among 
the masses. Therefore, strict discipline will have to be maintained and any of 
their members tiying to abuse his position as a ‘zamindar’ will, in future, have 
to be taken to task if success is to crown their efforts. 

There has been so much irresponsible talk over the question of ownership 
from meu who call themselves responsible leaders of public opinion, including 
one Minister, that the question has come to the forefront. 

There are three sets of facts which go to prove that neither any Government 
in this country— nor any Minister for the matter of that — is the rightful 
owner of the soil. If there is any owner, after God Almighty, it is the zamindar. 

Firstly, the historical facts go to prove the view that zamindars or ‘Gram- 
patis' have always existed in India. Neither were they abolished by the 
Muslim Kings nor were they introduced by the ‘benign’ British Government. 
Zamindars did exist before the British Government, during and before the 
Muslim rule and during and before every other rule. 

Secondly, there is evidence of authorities like Baden- Powell to show that none 
else but the ‘zamindars, are the owners of the soil. He traces the origin of the 
zamindars to thres classes of people,_ feudatory chiefs, revenue farmers and 
entrepreneurs who have invested money in land and he has come to the conclnsion 
that ‘zamindars’ are the only owners of the land and land revenue is only a tas 
and nothing else. 

The third important set of facts which are in the common knowledge of 
every one are : 

(a) That that ‘zamindars’ have fidl rights of alienation, transfer and gift subject 
to such reservations as are laid down in the civil law. 

(b) Even the State or the Government has to pay full value for the land to the 
zamindars if it wishes to acquire any portion of it. 

(o) A zamindar can make any use of his land and can prevent trespassers from 
entering upon it like owners of any other property and 

(d) Every law dealing with land has always recognized them and does recognize 
them as complete owners of their lands. 

In the face of those facts, aud more which are too numerous to be recounted here, 
no honest and intelligent person can say that the zamindars are anything but the 
complete and real masters of the soil in the province and whenever they 
exist in India. 

Now I come to the question which has been agitating the minds both of the 
present Government and the zamindars. I must say at the outset that I am not 
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very much dislnrhed by this or any other law which may aim at the reform of tho 
present system of land administration which is admitted on all hands to bo dofeotivo. 

1 am also confident that every one present here desires that this system should 
bo so changed that, wliilo giving all reasonable rights to the tenants, it should also 
Fafeguard the rights of the landlords. Evidence of such a desire on the part of tho 
‘zamindars’ is clear from the mere fact that no serious objection has been taken to 
tho most beneficial provision for the tenant in the now Tenancy Bill which has been 
brought forward by Government. I mean the provision relaling to the grant of 
hereditary rights to the tenants. This in itself is proof positive that you all 
desire that the tenantry of this province should be happy, contented and pros- 
perous. On other questions, too, like the abolition of arrests of tenants for 
arrears of rents, the new provisions relating to the rc.alizations of dues other 
than rent and ‘Sayar’, the grant of receipts for payments, tho concession to 
plant fruit trees on holdings and other minor concessions in favour of tenants 
there has been general agreement. If, in return, tho ‘zamindars’ desire that their 
proprietory rights and rights in ‘Sir’ should bo safeguarded and provision 
shonld bo made for tho prompt realization of rent, I do not think their 
attitude can bo called at all unreasonable. 

Tho fact that tho Bill was badly drafted has been admitted by the Government 
also and wo learn that a now draft is under preparation. 1 have already expressed 
my views on the previous draft and cannot criticize tho now one unless it is 
published. I will therefore confine my present remarks to a few of the important 
points which remain disputed and unsettled so far. 

The two chief ones are, tho question of ‘Sir’ and tho provisions relating to eject- 
ment of ten.anis lor arreas of rent. As regards the former tho attitude of tho Con- 
gress is utterly unreasonable and almost vindiotivo. There is no reason why tho 
area of 'Sir' land should bo limited to any acreage when a tenant can acquire heredi- 
tary rights in any area of a holding or holdings. Next there is no earthly reason why 
a ‘zumindar’ should not bo able to reclaim land for the purpose of his own cultivation 
after paying a reasonable amount of compensation to the tenant. Thirdly, there is 
no convincing reason why a ‘zaraindar’ should not bo allowed to lot out land on rent 
for purposes of factories or buildings on permanent leases and have it vacated from 
tenants after duo compensation. Tho aroiis afTecled by these measures will only bo a 
fraction of tho entire cnltivated area. These are very modest and jnst demands mado 
on behalf of tho zamindars and any law which disregards them will bo based more 
on tho principlo that ‘might is right'* and not on that of ‘right is might'. 

Tho other important question relates to ejectment Tho previous provision which 
disallowed (jectmont for arrears of less than two years’ rent w.as bad enough but tho 
now ono which Is reported to result in tho auction of tho holding is muoh worse. 

This is a clear encroachment on tho proprietory right of the ‘zamindnr’ and 
the most emphatic protest has got to bo lodged against it. If tho Government are 
not preiiared to show any leniency in tho realization of land revenue nod canal 
dues, why should default by tenants be encouraged at the eipenso of tho landlords ? 

Tho best thing would have been for tho Government to accept the principlo 
of assessment on tho actual realization of rent. Tho Govornment and the people 
would then have known what leniency tho zamindais were capable of showing to 
tenants in the collection of rent.s. If the Government expect a prompt and a 
fixed r.ato of payment of land revenue they should also see that default on tho 
part of tenants is not cncoumged and that tho propiietary rights of the landlord 
are not s.acrificod on tho pretext of making provisions for tho regular payments of 
rents. If the Government want charity let them begin it at homo. 

Tho other important provisions to which exception has boon taken by landlords 
are those relating to ‘distraint’ and tho ‘basis of rent’. Tho sections relating to 
them in the exi.sting draft of the Bill, in addition to being injurious to tho 
‘zamindars’ are likely to increase litigation and corruption. Tliero can, therefore, be 
no doubt that the Tenancy Bill of I'JCS ns published needs to bo radically changed 
in order that it ra.ay bo called a jnst pr.aclic.al and a wise me.U5ure. 

The propo.sals relating to Land Revenue and tho arrears of Rent older than 13|1 
Fa.sli {Rabi instalment) have not eraergod in tho shape of bills and no delailed cri- 
ticism c,-.n bo'.ofTfrcd at present. All that need bo said today is that they nppear 
to be the oulcomo of hasty and ill-considered ideas. They will lead to a consider- 
able loss to tho zamidars.’and perhaps dhappolntment .among tho tenaniry. Th" 
proposals regarding the graduation and relates rhould l-e carefully sluJicd and 
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discussed before they are proceeded ivith. If the arrears, the coiJection of which 
has bean postponed, be wiped out, the revenue collected on them be remitted to 
the ‘zamindars.’ 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day— Allahabad— II th, July 1938 

The Conference came to a successful conclusion, late this evening, under tho 
guidance of Oapt. Rao Krishna Pal Singh., president, 

The main object of the conference was to consider the impending tenancy legis- 
lation and while the conference recorded its complete sympathy with an offered 
co-operation in any proposal of the Government, which might lead to the real pros- 
perity of the tenantry, it looked with grave concern and apprehension upon measures, 
which tended to harm the zamindars, without ensuring welfare of the primary culti- 
vators of the soil. It passed numerous resolutions either criticizing or suggesting 
amendments to the various provisions of the Tenancy Bill. 

The special feature of the conference, as emphasized by Rani Sahiba of Sherkot, 
at the close of tho session, was the appointment of two committees, a standing 
committee to organise the zamindars and to give effect to tho resolutions, and another 
committee to open negotiations with the parties concerned to secure a peaceful settle- 
ment, if possible, of the .agrarian problems. 

The Raja of Tamkohi got a resolution passed, deprecating acts of violence and 
lawlessness, incited by people in tho name of Congress and in moving the resolution 
he asked why tho 1938 Tenancy Amendment Bill was creating so much stir among 
and dissensions between zamindars and tenants, while such an atmosphere never pre- 
vailed on the last four oacasioas on the ameadmeat of the Tenancy Acts in the 
United Provinces. 

Among other resolutions, the conference also passed one, expressing the view that 
the poverty of the rural population could never be moved unless effective measures 
were taken to tackle its root causes. 

Pandit Rajnath Kunzru questioned the propriety of Ministers identifying them- 
selves with the peasants’ conferences and delivering anti-zamindar speeches and at 
the same time assuming tho role of impartial judges to adjust equitably the relations 
between the zamindars and the tenants. He also moved a resolution to this effect 
but as some members did not wholly agree with Mr. Kunzrn’s views and suggested 
that the language of the resolution should be somewhat altered, Mr. Kunzru did not 
press it. 

While winding up tho proceedings of the conference, Capt. Rao Krishna Pal Singh, 
the president, emphasized tho need of the zamindars oiganizting themselves for the 
protection of their rights. 

The following are the resolutions which rebated to the proposed tenancy legislation 
or other agrarian problems, and were passed by the conference : — 

This conference places on record its complete sympathy with and co-operation in 
any prrposal of the Government which might lead to the real prosperity of (ha 
tenantry, but they look with gravo concern and apprehension at measures which tend 
to harm the zamindars without ensuring tho welfare of primary cultivators of the soil. 

Resolved that ‘sir’ being the mainstay and chief asset of zamindars, specially of 
the small zamindars, and their families and dependants, any rights thereof including 
the right of further accrual should uot bo interfered with. 

Resolved that in the opinion of _ this conference _ the right of the zamindars to 
acquire land (a) for this cultivation, (b) for planting groves (o) for laying our 
gardens and (d) for building houses aud other objects should not be curtailed 
and specific provisions in tho present Act should be made in the Bill to enable 
the zamindars to do so. 

Resolved that on relinquishment or abandonment, no right should vest in the heirs 
or successors of tho tenants to question it, and unless a fraud is established, all 
relinquishment and abandonment of tho holdings shonld bo deemed to bo final. In tho 
opinion of this conference unless these provisions are deleted from the Bill, they are 
likely to lead to endle.ss litigation between tho tenants and the zamindars. 

Resolved that this conforenco, while extending its fullest co-operation to tho 
Government in simplifying procedure of distraint and making it less costly to the 
tenants, feel that tho process of distraint is the only effeotivo and speedy method 
of creating ihe right mentality among the (enanfs to pay their dues m time. Tho 
dilatory and enmborsorae procednro laid down in the bill renders the process of 
distraint not only ineffective but thoronghly worthless and should bo deleted. 
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Eesolved that the basis of calculation and revision of rents is adequately provi- 
ded for in the Agra Tenancy Aot_ 1926 and should not be interfered with. The 
provisions contained in the present hill in that hehalf will lead to serious compli- 
cations and should be deleted. 

Eesolved (a) that ejectment for non-payment of rent should be made automatic 
on the espiry of the date fixed by law for the purpose, which should not be later 
than a year from the date of the rent falling due. 

(b) That clauses 181, 185 and 186, will make the realization of rents almost im- 
possible and hit the smaller zamindar specially very hard and even deprive him of 
his property and that the arrears of rents should be realized in all cases as soon as 
they fall due. 

(cl That the clause 181 proposed in the new bill is most arbitrary, inequitable and 
unjust and must be deleted and arrears be realizable from the defaulting tenant or 
his assets as hithertofore. 

(d) That the zamindars ought to be allowed the same period of grace for payment 
of revenue as may be allowed to tenants for payment of rent. 

Resolved that this conference, while agreeing to the maintenance of the system 
of printed receipts and introduction of the method of payment of rents by money- 
orders or by deposit in courts, strongly urges (a) that no_ fee should be charged 
either from the tenant or the zamindar for depositing or withdrawing the rent, (b) 
that the provisions regarding the levying of a fine of Rs. 200 should he deleted from 
the bill. 

Resolved that section 4 (3) imposes an unjust and unnecessary restriction on a 
valuable civil right of the zamindars to grant a perpetual lease, and should be deleted. 

Resolved that the reported proposal that ejectment of tenants may be permitted for 
arrears of not more than one year and that also by the sale of the whole or a portion 
of the holding, is highly unjust and detrimental to the lawful interests of the 
zamindars, and constitutes an unwarranted and unjustified encroachment on their 
elementary right of property and should not be incorporated in the Bill. 

Resolved that in conformity with the principle of sec. 145, the zamindars' should 
be exempted from arrest and detention for default of revenue. 

Resolved that this conference protests strongly against the reported proposals for 
enhancing the land revenue, which inspite of the proposed bait of rebate will ad- 
versely affect the zamindars of all grades alike and urges that they may not be 
acted upon. 

Resolved that this conference strongly urges upon the Government not to grant 
any remissions in the arrears of rent of fixed-rate tenants, nor should any right be 
given to them in applying for the abatement of their rents, for they have been en- 
joying very low rate of rents and all rights of transfer. 

Resolved that this conference utterly condemns the grossly unfair and untimely 
order of the Government regarding the stay of proceedings of arrears of rent and 
ejectment and it reiterates its belief that the Government’s action in this matter, 
was unjust and inequitable to the zamindars. The conference further feels that if 
the Government wants to give relief to the tenants by wiping off all or any portion 
of the arrears of rent, it should, at least, in common fairness, be prepared to com- 
pensate the zamindars to the extent of that amount or remit the revenue for the 
period mentioned above in the form of rebate in the future land revenue. 

Resolved that this conference strongly protests against the Government’s proposal 
to levy agrioultnral income-tax in the permanently settled districts. It feels that 
svroh a proposal, if accepted, would contravene the unequivocal guarantee given by 
the Governor-General in Council at the time of the permanent settlement and would 
be repugnant to the spirit of the various acts and regulations passed thereafter. It 
further feels that any additional burden on the zamindars of the permanently settled 
districts in view of the very high percentage of land revenue paid by the zamindars, 
would be unjustified and uncalled for. 

Resolved that this conference is decidedly of opinion that the poverty of the 
rural population can never be removed unless effective measures are taken to tackle 
its root causes by : — 

(a) Relieving pressure on land through a carefully planned scheme of industrial 
development (b) organizing cottage and villago industries on a wide scale in order 
to provide additional source of income to the tenants : (o) increasing the produce by 
developing and encouraging better farming and making the requisites for improvad 
agriculture available more easily and cheaply (d) attacking rural indebtedness and 
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providing easier and cheaper credit ; (e) providing extensive facilities for the letter 
marketing of the agricultnral produce and (f) trying to improve the phrchasing 
power and wealth of the people of the province. 

Resolved that the conference is emphatically of opinion that immediate and 
effective steps should be taken to mobilise and organize all forces in the country 
which stand for ordered progress and due maintenance of rights of private property 
and that in view of the absolute failure of the present Government to protect the 
just and lawful rights of the zamindars the zamindars should effectively organize 
themselves in order to protect^ their legitimate rights and prevent irresponsible 
persons from carrying on unfair and mischievous propaganda creating ill-feeling 
between them and the tenants. 

Resolved that this conferonce appoints a standing committee of all the delegates 
and the members of the reception committee to taka all necessary steps for organiz- 
ing the zamindars in the districts and tahsils to start work immediately and to 
collect funds for the purpose oE four-annas par cent on the amount of revenue paid 
by every zamindar with minimum membership fee of annas four. 

The following resolutions to which great importance was being given was 
also passed 

Resolved that a committee consist ing of Rao Krishna Pal Singh, president of the 
zamindars' conference ; Mr. A. M. Khwaja, chairman of the Reception Committee ; 
president of the British India Association ; the Nawab of Chhafari and Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Yusuf with powers to coopt and fill vacancies be appointed with a 
view to a peaceful settlement, if possible, of the agrarian problem. The committee was 
authorised to take all stops which they deemed necessary. 

The Unao Zamindars’ Conference 

'WTiile the Agra Zamindars left the door open for negotiations with the Congress 
High Command on the tenancy questions, the Oudh Taluqdars banged it on the 
17th. October when the Unao Conference at Lucknow passed a resolution that the 
zamindars were not prepared to accept the arbitration of tho Congress High Command, 
requesting ail those carrying on the negotiations not to nocopt it. 

The Conference espre.ssed surprise at the attitude of the parliamentary sub- 
committee which instead of trying to discuss the principles underlying the TJ. P. 
Tenancy Bill, considered it advisable to ask tho zamindars to abjectly surrender 
to its own arbitration. 

The Conference urged tho Zamindars to prepare themselves forthwitli for civil 
disobedience if occasion arises. 

With a view to help the zamindars in times of need and diflicnlty, the Conference 
decided to start a fund to which each z.amindar should contribute’ one-fourth of his 
land revenue. 

The Conference was strongly opposed to the provisions of the Tenancy Bill and 
asked the Zamindars to take effective steps to win their tenants. 

U. P. Zamindars’ Conference 

A special conference of the zaminders of the United Provinces was lield at 
Allahabad on the 16th. October to consider the offer of the Congress High command 
for arbitration, on the subject of the XJ. P. Tenancy legislation, made following tho 
meeting at Delhi of a deputation of the U. P. zamindars and the members of the 
Congress Parlimentary Snb-oommittee, popularly known as Congress ‘High Command.’ 

The Conference decided to authorize the negotiation sub-committee, which had 
been appointed at the July session’ of the conference, to continue further negotiation 
and take all steps to bring about a belter understanding between the zamindars and 
the Government and to agree, if it thought fit, to accept the decision of tho Congress 
Parliamentary Sub-committee on all or any of the points. 

The Conference farther resolved that the hon. Premier be requested to postpone 
the consideration of the Tenancy Bill pending negotiation for a settlement. 

The Punjab Zamindars’ Conference 

An important announcement that H, E. the Governor of the Punjab has given his 
assent to the Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Bill and the Registration of Money- 

63 
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lenders Bill was made by the hon. Sir Stkandar JJyat J^han, Premier of the Panjab 
at the open session of Punjab Zamindars’ Conference held at Lyallpur ^on the 4th. 
September 1938. , . , 

The Premier also said that the Governor had sent th6_ third Agrarian Bill,_ namely 
the Punjab Land Alienation Second Amendment Bill, which concerns benami trans- 
actions to H. E. the Governor-General for his assent. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan declared that he and his Cabinet would at once resign 
if anybody placed hindrances to the enactment of the Bills. The announcement was 
received by the audience with acclamation. 

Sir Sikander appealed to the zamindars not to be restless. Ha assured them that 
he was there to protect their rights. “If any one stands in the way of these Agrarian 
Bills becoming law," said the Premier, “I declare before you that I and my 
Government will resign and come out.” The Premier asked the zamindars no to fear 
anyone nor be affected by any agitation. Continuing, he said, “I may tell you, if any 
one breaks the law in this Province, I will smash his head.” 

The Punjab Government had asked the Government of India to pass the Anti- 
Recruitment Bill, declared Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. The Premier said that the 
Panjab Government even offered to introduce the Bill in the Panjab Assembly, but 
were informed that they were barred from doing so on technical grounds, because 
the matter related to a subject which was exclusively confined to the Federal _ List, 

Sir Sikander asked what possible satisfaction could they derive from Great Britain’s 
difficulties if they (the Indians) themselves were exposed to the danger of subjection 
by another foreign power. But appart from that vital consideration, there were 
other important reasons why the Panjab should look with suspicion and disfavour on 
the attempts to dissuade Puujabi young men from joining the army. 

The Premier staled at the outset that the Agrarian Bills, which had recently been 
passed by the Punjab Assembly, were no more than a first step towards a revolution 
which their critics themselves until recently professed to be an ideal worth achieving. 
He examined briefly the criticisms levelled against the Bills. Every one of these 
measures was conceived and planned after careful consideration and an exhaustive 
examination of all its different aspects and implioati ons. Had they been class mea- 
sures, meant to benefit the rich zamindars and were they not beneficial to the poor 
zamindars, he should have been the last person to countenance, much less sponsor, 
such measures. 

Referring to both the supporters and the detractors of the Agrarian Bills, Sir 
Sikander said that to the former his advice was that they should neither be dishear- 
tended nor provoked by the vehemence or the unreasonableness of the agitation 
against those measures. The manifestations were not novel or peculiar to this Pro- 
vince. So long as the present agitation did not exceed constitutional limits, the critics 
were within their rights to voice their views and ventilate their feelings. If, unfor- 
tunately, those limits were exceeded, one might be sure that the Government would 
know how to deal with the situation. Any menace to the peace and tranquillity of 
the Province, from whatever quarter it emanated, the Premier said, would be dealt 
with promptly and effectively. The Premier advised those who opposed these mea- 
sures not to allow themselves to be influenced by petty, personal or class 
considerations. 

Referring to the attitude of the Punjab Congress to the Agrarian Bills, the 
Premier said that it was difficult to understand the position of the Congress except 
on the hypothesis that there was a very thin line— almost invisible — which divided 
tte Panjab Congress from the Hindu Sabha in the sphere of ecooomic interests. 
When the Assembly session was over, leading members of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee had issued conflicting statements on the attitude which should 
be adopted by Congressmen. The decision arrived at on the 12th August at a con- 
ference of Congress workers was indicative of conflicting loyalties and a very confu- 
sed state of mind. The present body — the All-India Congress— rightly professed keen 
sympathy, said the Premier, for the masses, but its off-spring in the Punjab only 
paid a lip homage to the principles and programme on which the^ Election Manifesto 
of the Congress was based. 


. Eesoluhoks 

The Conference then proceeded to discuss resolutions. It adopted a resolution 
expressing the opinion that the Agrarian Bills recently passed by the Punjab Assom- 
oiy, were very beneficial for zamindars and in view of their acute distress, it was 
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necessary that they should be enacted into law without delay. The resolution 
requested H. E, the Governor to give his assent to the Bills at his earliest 
convenience. 

Another resolution expressed full confidence in the Punjab Ministry and congratu- 
lated it on having piloted the Agrarian Bills suoessfully through the Assembly. 

Other resolutions were adopted, demanding a uniform taxation of the agriculturist 
and the non-agriculturist population of the Province, a reduction of land revenue, 
abiana, and other taxes with which the agriculturists were burdened and, in order to 
make good the loss, an increase in the taxes on the richer section of the population, 
demanding that the hardy and martial classes of the Province should get due facili- 
ties in the Indian Army, and expressing the strong disapproval of the zamindars 
of the Punjab of the propaganda against recruitment to the Army. 

The Poona Landholders’ Conferences 

Hectic activity on the part of landowners of the Bombay Presidency to marshal 
their ioroes against the impending tenancy legislation was in evidence in Poona, since 
the publication of the Bill early in August ’38 and the commencement of the summer 
session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly in Poona. 

The landowners of Poona District banded themselves together into an asso- 
ciation to “protect and defend the interests and rights of the landowners of Poona 
District", of which Mr. Annaji Pandurang Konde-Deshtnukh of Khed-Shivapur, a 
prominent landowner of Poona District, was elected President, This Association had 
for its chief object, the combating of the tenancy legislation, 

A conference of (he landowners in the Presidency was held on tho 21st. August 
at Gokhale Hall, Poona, It was presided over by Mr. D. V. Belvi of Belgaum and 
attended by 500 delegates from all the districts in the Presidency. 

“The tenancy Bill is entirely revolutionary and calculated to undermine the very 
foundations of Indian Society. The Bill is expropriatory in every .way and as such, 
it should never be introduced,” stated Mr. Belvi in the course of his presidential 
speech. Mr. Belvi added, “Private property is the recognised basis on which society 
has been based in India since time immemorial. In a larger part of the Bombay 
Presidency, land has all along been treated as of private ownership.” He recalled 
that when years ago in the Bombay Legislature, an attempt was made to challenge 
the ownership of the holders of the land, such patriots as the late Sir P. M. Mehta 
and Mr. G. it. Gokhale had left the Council Hall as a protest against the principle. 

Keferring to tho provisions in the Bill, Mr. Belvi criticised the principle of 
“economic rent" adumbrated in the Bill as an invasion of the landlords’ rights of 
ownership. He urged that in fairness to them, the Government should suspend con- 
sideration of the measure for a period of six years, during which time absentee 
landlords should be asked to make up their minds either to cultivate their lands 
on the terms stated in the Bill or give the concessions noted in the Bill to the actual 
tillers of the soil. 

The conference passed a series of resolutions, declaring the fresh draft Tenancy 
Bill published by the Government as wholly unacceptable to the landowners because 
it is an expropr’iatory measure, it deprives them of their inherent rights of chosing 
tenants and fixing rent, it confers on the tenants the hereditary right of the use, 
occupation and enjoyment of the lands without even adequate compensation to the 
landlords, it would lead to a serious depression in land value and create class-war 
and hatred and disturb the existing cordial relations between the landowners and tho 
tenants. 

The other Landholders’ Conference was held on 20th. August under the presidentship 
of Sardar M. V. Kibe and under the auspices of the Bombay Presidency Landholders’ 
League. At this Conference, too, strong speeches were delivered, criticising the Tenancy 
Bill and resolutions passed, characterising the Bill as being against the terms of 
the sanads, grants and agreements legally entered into between the Government and 
several landholders and as being of an expropriatory nature. The Conference emphati- 
cally disapproved of the haste of tho Government in bringing forth such an important 
piece of legislation without a thorough and satisfactory public enquiry. 



Provincial Political Conferences 

The Tamil Nad Provincial Conference 

Welcome Addresi 

The fortieth session of the Tamil Nad Provincial Conference opened on the 30th. 
December at the special pnndal at Rajapalayam in the presence of a large concourse 
of people. 'W'Qloomtng the President and delegates to the Conference, Mr. P. S. 
Kumaraswami Eaja, M. h. A.., Chairman, Reception Committee, dealt with the political 
situation in tho country and the programme of work in the future. 

Referring to tho enlistment of members to the Congress, Mr. Raja deprecated the 
move to bring any and everyone within the Congress and cpabling many thereby to 
work for selfish ends of their own. The Congress constitution allowed people who 
woro opposed to the Congress views to join freely and instances had not been want- 
ing whore a spirit of self-saorifioe Lad not been shown. The Congress had no place 
for those who had no spirit of self-saoriDoe and would nppeal to everyone to see that 
no dishonour was brouglit to the great organisation. He hoped that the All-India 
Congress Committee which would bo meeting at Tripura would enforce rigid rules 
regarding this matter. 

"When tho Congress Ministers wore in office, the speaker continnod, it was the 
duty of every Primary Congress Sahha to establish mass contact in villages. It was 
up to tho office-bearers to translate the Congress ideals into action in villages and 
work for the political awakening of tho masses. The Primary Sabhas oou|d not only 
carry out this schema suooessfully but also could come forward to help in the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of the rural population. He wonid therefore urge upon them 
for tho establishing of more Primary Sabhas in taluks and follow the lead of the 
Congress committees in the Srivilliputtur Taluk. 

Referring to the work of the Congress Ministry in this province, the speaker charac- 
terised the Prohibition Act, Debt Relief Act and the Malabar Temple-Entry legislation 
as groat boons to llio poor. Ho was sure that the Estate Land Act with the recom- 
mendations of tlia Zamin Enquiry Report would no doubt become a real beiiefiqial 
measure. Tho Govornmont had lost portion of its revenue on account of Prohibition 
and remission of laud tax. Tho failure of the monsoon this year would necessitate 
further remissions. Under these circumstances, the people wore bound to feel the 
heavy responsibilities and the limitatious of the Ministry. It would be unwise to 
expect redress of ail the grievances at one stroke and he hoped the people would 
realise tho situation and come forward to discharge their duty. 

Groups of discontented people, Mr. Raja continued, were saying that the enforce- 
ment of Prohibition aflooted the labourers, the Debt Relief Act, the agriculturists 
from raising loans, amending the Estate Land Act, the hereditary rights of the 
Zamindars and the introduotion of Hindustani, the progress of Tamil. These cries 
were the outcome of jealousy and disappointment. The anti-Hindi agitators who 
were calling themselves saviours of Tamil were indulging in abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion. Who had the right of deciding whether ;6ople wanted Hindi or not ? Was 
it not the iuhoront right of the public of this province ? The public welcomed the 
iptrodnotion of compulsory Hindi and tho strength of the first three forms in al! the 
125 schools in this province where Hindi had been introduced and considerably in- 
creased. Ail subjects in tho high school course had been ordered to be taught only 
in Tamil by the Government and knowing fully all these safeguards, the agitators 
were carrying on mischievous propaganda merely to undermine the work of the 
Congress Ministry. It remained for the people in the country to silence them by 
paying no heed to the agitation. 

There was the general faith among the public that everything would be achieved 
beoanse the Congress Ministry was in office. It was no doubt true to some extent 
0“! jvithout tho support of tho public the Ministry could not achieve much. If what 
the Ministry had done was tor the good of the people, the latter should hold meetings 
and explain to others who did not know tho good things done by the Ministry and 
also point out detects if any, for, attar all, the Ministers were their servants. 

In conclusion, Mr. Eaja exhorted every one to join the Congress and carry out 
Its oonstruotiva programme in a sustained and enthusiastic manner. 
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President's Address 

Mr. Bamaswami Beddiar, after having been duly installed President, delivered 
his address. The address was in Tamil and listened to with rapt attention. At the 
outset, the President dealt with the economio situation of the Province and said 
that the wealth of the country depended on its agriculture, industries, commerce 
and trade and freedom was necessary to develop these on all sides. Of 

course oo-operation was necessary, but this could be attained only if all the 
people were united in the common object of bringing their country forward. So 
long as people had no craving to attain Swaraj, the country could never advance 
towards its goal. Everyone should realise that it was his duty to do his fait to 
secure freedom. In ancient days the condition of village life was one of peace 
and contentment. After the advent of the British Government, the Manibham 
lands held in common were transferred as patta lands which empowered the 
pattadar to sell away his land. This practice soon removed all the village 
artisans and the villagers had to look for outside help. 

The present plight of the villages was deplorable. The Congress under the 

leadership of Mahatma Gandhi roused the national consciousness of the masses 
in the country to the situation and infused in them the spirit to work for their 
own betterment in spite of adverse political conditions. The spirit of Ahimsa 

preached by the Mahatma was imbibed and after the Satyagraha campaigns 
gained a status, thanks to the great national organisation, the Congress. 

The people had begun to realise that freedom was essential and the sacrifices 
of leaders had aroused them still more to take their place in the struggle and 
contribute their share. The achievements of the Congress had been striking 
and did not need mention at this stage But much remained to be done. The 

villages had not yet become economically independent, khadi must spread to every 
house and every rural industry required to be rehabilitated. The dumping of 
foreign goods had mined India’s cottage industries and unless India had the 
power in her to put a stop to foreign imports and establish ^ood markets with 
railway, shipping, eschanga ratio, banking and insurance facilities and powers to 
control all affairs she had no certain future in her trade and commerce. 

The Federation that was envisaged in the Government of India Act did not 
give such power to Indians. In spite of the great agitation in the entire 
country^ and in the absence of responsible government in the Indian States, if 
Federation was to be thrust on the country willy-nilly, the Congress had a 
great task to see that such mockery did not become a reality. But for this 
task all the forces in the country should be regimented on the side of the Congress. 
They must all realise that in this great and common tax, there was no room for 
division or dissensions. Then would be the time when the Congress would gather 
all its strength and command all the Congress Provincial Governments as well as the 
public to oppose Federation successfully and there was no doubt the Congress was 
going to succeed. 

Proceeding, Mr. Beddiar reviewed the work of the Congress Ministry, under the 
leadership of the Premier, the hon. Mr. Eajagopalaohariar, and referred to the Debt 
•Relief Act and other measures to ameliorate the conditions of the masses. In this 
connection, the speaker also referred to the present plight of agriculturists due to 
the failure of the monsoon and suggested that though the Government allowed 
remissions the Government should not levy taxes on_ un-eoonomic holdings but to 
classify the land according to local conditions of irrigational facilities and adopt 
necessary legislation to allow remission whenever and wherever ‘shavi’- occurred both, 
in the ‘ayyan’ and Zamin areas. He also held that the Government should adopt the 
Prakasam Committee recommendations and come to the help of the ryots in no 
uncertain manner. The Government should also make adequate facilities for long 
term loans to ryots on low interest and afford other protection to ryots. The 
Government should also enact a Rural Insolvency Act and a Money Lender’s Bill 
for the benefit of the ryots in the rural areas. 

Referring to the place of local bodies in promoting self-Government, Mr. Reddiar ' 
said that the Congress had captured 30 out of 40 _ municipalities _ and ’ 9 out of 11 
District Boards, with the first tangible result in the reduction of the evil of 
corruption. The District Boards were at present in a disadvantageous position so far 
as elementary education was concerned, even though the Provincial Government was 
spending over two croros on this item. He hoped that necessary arrangements would 
be made, making primary education compulsory in schools, stopping the practice of 
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oonstant transfer of teachers from one place to another and providing effective 
supervision, with every teacher in school competent to train pupils on the Wardha 
lines. The President next referred to the famine conditions in Tamilnad, except Tanjore 
and a portion of Trichinopoly and a portion of Madura district in the Poriyar pro]eot 
and appealed to the Government to make full remissions and commence immediate 
famine relief works. Collections of arrears of taxes from ryots should be stopped till 
the period of remission and depots for the distribution of fodder to cattle and loans 
to ryots should be the next urgent step. The Government should also start Khaddar 
producing centres in those afflicted areas and provide a living wage to the people. He 
also suggested a graded cut on salaries of Government servants. 

In conclusion the President observed that they should not depend upon the 
Government for everything while they remained without doing their duty. A great 
deal remained to be done and to carry out a real and comprehensive programme 
of uplift, everyone should strengthen the Congress and work out its constructive 
programme with the determination to achieve the economic independence of the 
country as far as possible. He would appeal to them all to arise, awake and work till 
they achieved their goal. 


Resolutions — 2nd. Day — Rajapalayam — SlsL December 1938 
Fedekatiok Opposed 

The Conference wholeheartedly accepted the resolution of the Haiipura Confer- 
ence relating to Federation and declared its readiness to implement all measures that 
might be decided upon to prevent the imposition of the unwanted Federation as also 
the prolongation of the present irresponsible Government at the centre. 

Responsible Goveiikmeni in States 

The Conference congratulated Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and the Thakur Sahib of 
Rajkot on the agreement arrived at regarding the establishment of responsible Gov- 
ernment in the State of Rajkot and earnestly advised the members of the South 
Indian States to follow the example and avoid unnecessary oonfliot as, in any_ case, 
the demand tor Responsible Government would have to be satisfied in a short time. 

Famike Reuet and REmssioN 

The Conference noted with grief the failure of harvest and the prevalence of 
famine conditions in most districts of Tamil Nad and called upon the Madras Goveinment 
to help the agriculturists by generous and other positive measures of assistance and 
appealed to the Congress organisations and the workers in the affooted_ areas to 
organise non-official assistance as much as possible, by generous remission of land 
revenue in such portions of the districts, which were suffering from acute famine, 
including dry lands and postponement of collection of taooavi loans, b^ starting famine 
relief works in such area where it was urgently necessary ; by throwing open grazing 
areas in Reserve forests for accommodating the cattle in famine areas ; by making 
arrangements for advancement of loans to needy agriculturists for beginning agricul- 
tural operations after the drought was over ; and by establishing depots for seeds, 
grains and fodder. 

New Souboes of Revenue 

The Conference also expressed the opinion that if the Madras Government was to 
enforce its policies of Prohibition and relief to agriculturists snooessfully, it should 
adopt energetic measures of economy and seek alternative sources of revenue. It 
raggested an immediate and graded cut in the salaries of all officers who wore draw- 
ing salaries and allowances on the old scale, including All-India officers under the 
special protection of the Secretary of State •, taxes on entertainments, eleotridlty, 
tobacco, petrol, and other articles, which were either not necessary for the health 
and well-being of the masses or were luxuries of the wealthier classes ; and urgent 
and strong representations to the Central Government to increase the rates of in- 
come-tax to a level which would enable the distribution to the Provinces of the 
statutory half oven from the next year. 

Tamil as Medium of Ikbtbuction 

1 congratulated the Madras Government on its order making the 

local Indian language the medium of instruction up to the B. S, L, C. and reoom- 
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mended that in order to enforce this policy effectively the preparation of proper test- 
books in easy and modern style in the various languages of the province should be 
taken up by eminent men at once. It further requested all teachers and Headmasters 
of educational institutions in Tamil Nad to adopt as far as possible all the Tamil 
words compiled and issued by the Tamil Sangham, Tinnevelly. 

Anii-Hisdustani Agitation 

“This Conference condemns the anti-Hindi agitation as a mere political stunt and 
is of opinion that direct action in a matter of public policy accepted by a popular 
legislature should not be tolerated and supports the Government in all its measures in 
regard to the violent and illegal activities of the agitators." 

Temple-enikt 

“This Conference welcomes the Malabar Temple-Entry Bill and appealed to all 
temple trustees and managements in Tamil Nad not to wait for similar legislation to be 
extended to their places but to open voluntarily, generously and gracefully all temples 
to the Harijans and thus finally liquidate untouchability in Tamil Nad, thereby saving 
Hinduism from doing incalculable injury to itself, and the Conference is of opinion 
that similar legislation for extending it to the rest of the province should be under- 
taken as soon as possible.” 

“The Conference expressed the view that the Religions Endowment Board Act 
should be amended so that the present costly and complicated control may be replaced 
by a more economical, simple and efficient control and supervision of Hindu religious 
institutions. 

“The Conference appealed to the people of Tamil Nad not to encourage uncertified 
Ehadi dealers and to buy their Khadi only from certified Khadi depots, in order that 
the efforts of the All-India Spinners’ Association might not be frustrated.” 

School For Volunteers 

The Conference suggested that the Tamil Nad Provincial Congress Committee 
should make arrangements for the training of a permanent band of volunteers in 
Tamil Nad and for that purpose should take steps to establish a training school for 
volunteers with a properly formed syllabus.” 

Madrasees and the Arut 

"While condemning the policy of the Central Government in excluding Madrasees 
from being enlisted in the Army, the Conference requested the Madras Government to 
take necessary steps to lift the ban so that people in this province could freely be 
recruited to the Army. 

The Conference recommended to the Madras Government to patronise the Ayurvedic, 
Siddha and Unaui systems of medical treatment and thereby give a fillip to the 
advancement scheme of the Madras L. 1. M. College. 

The Conference requested the Government to take steps to manufacture scientific 
manure on a nationwide scale for distribution to agricultural ryots in the province at 
very cheap rates. 

The Conference also noted with grave concern the growing deterioration of the 
conditions of the Indians living in foreign countries, including neighbouring countries, 
like Burmab, Ceylon etc., and was of opinion that the weakness and the negligence of 
the Government of India was the cause of this deterioration. The Conference appealed 
to the Madras Government to keep olose watch over the difficulties in countries where 
the people of this province were settled in large numbers and take all steps in their 
power to help them. 

The U. P. Political Conference 

There was a gathering of about one lakh people, it was estimated, at the 31st 
session of the TJ, P. Political Conference which opened at Ajodhya on the 30ih. 
December 1938. Today’s sitting of the conferenoe_ looked like a session of Kisan 
conference, as the gathering consisted mainly of Kisans. 

In his speech, Acharija Narendradeo, as chairman of the reception committee 
referred mainly to Kisans. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s presidential speech was also devoted 
mainly to Kisans’ interests. The Revenue Minister of D. P. was also called upon to 
explain the boons for the Kisans contained in the Tenancy Bill, and the only 
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resolation taken to-day related to tbe tenants’ demands. Among those present at th'e 
conference were all the members of the U. P. Cabinet ; parliamentary secretaries ; and 
other provincial Congress leaders. 

Pretidentlal Address 

The following is the fuller version of the presidential address delivered extempore 
in Hindustani by Mr. Jaioaharlal Nehru : — 

Mr. Nehru at the outset made an apology for making a departure from the 
convention of the presidential addresses being written beforehand. He said that 
he could not write his address first because ho did not get time and secondly 
because on that occasion ha could not think what he should write about. He 
used to feel daily that he should sit to write if time permitted^ it anything came 
to his mind.^ That did not mean that he had no ideas in his mind. But he felt 
that if he said about his recent visit to Europe, the Kisans might be confused tor they 
might say that they had coma to the conference to hear things connected with their 
needs and therefore they might be upset if international politics were discussed or 
they might not understand them. Kisans’ problems were more important than the 
question of the country’s Swaraj for if kisans were not organized they would continue 
to be suppressed or oppressed. But if they took into consideration the country’s 
other major problems, Swaraj and international matters, those problems would be 
found to be inter-connected, for if there was a fire or epidemic at a place, neighbours 
were also likely to be affected. Therefore kisans who had assembled at the confer- 
ence and who were anxious about their own matters should try to understand 
international matters also because foreign politics and Indian affairs were inter- 
connected. They should not therefore feel that their leaders should not touch 
international politics. Their anxiety was to wake the country such as every kisan 
shonld be able to understand everything and be fit to bear the burden of the 
administration. They did not want that only a few leaders should understand every- 
thing while kisans should follow them blindly. The kisans took part in voting at the 
elections and they should be fit enough to understand for whom they should vote. 

Mr. Nehru next referred to his visit to Europe. The first country he visited was 
Spain where efforts were being made by some foreigners to suppress the Spanish 
people. He referred to China and Japan also and remarked that in the_ world 
forces were at work to suppress subjects. One great reason for such conditions, he 
said, was the policy of Britain to suppress democratic forces, Britain recently received 
a great shock. It was, he felt, cutting its own root. Its prestige was completely gone. 
That did not mean that other countries in the world had freedom. There were imperi- 
alist forces elsewhere rlso. 

Mr. Nehru cut short his statement in international affairs following an interruption 
caused by cries from a distant corner that they could not hear him. On the 
interruption ceasing, Mr. Nehru said that they should try to understand these things 
so that they might be prepared beforehand to face the situation iu tbe event of a 
world war. He further illustrated how India was connected with foreign matters. 
Commercial questions in foreign countries affected India also. In regard to kisans 
also they had to look to the history of the condition of the kisans in other countries 
as well. The kisans in other countries were far better than many Indian zamindars. 

In America many kisans owned motor cars. The cause of the poverty of the kisans 
of India and the country in general was the imperialist power. 

Mr. Keliru referred to the new Government of India Act. It was, he said, a 
deception for it did not give them freedom. Tbe Congress at first hesitated to accept 
offices under that constitution for fear that they might forget their main work for 
Swaraj. After further consideration they accepted offices and the Congressmen 
were the cabinet. What the Congress cabinet had done was before them. 

An estimate of good or harm would be a long story. But the acceptance 
of office had done sufficient good. That would lead to the improvement of 
th^ condition of the kisans ; but the real advantage was that their power and 
sangathan for the work for swaraj had enhanced. The kisan’s hearts had risen and 
oppression on them had lessened. Enough oppression of the kisans was still going on, 
yet during the last 1 half years there had been a much difference in the extent of the 
oppression, either at the hands of the police, or zamindars or karindas, or anybody 
H ■was gradually lessening. He knew that the kisans wanted that whatever was 
to be done for them should ho done soon and, Mr. Nehru asserted, he himself some- 
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times felt upset on seeing that the work was not being done quickly— sucli was the 
Government machinery. The kisans were over-burdened with acute poverty 
and it was necessary for the cabinet to ‘run fast', even at a speed which might 
make them breathe hard, (in the work which would bring relief to the kisans). 
Therefore ho was often upset at the slow progress. But there were many ditEoalties. 
The first difficulty was_ that under the constitution under which the Congress 
Cabinet was formed their hands and feet were tied. They could run fast if they 
had Swaraj’. The second difficulty was their own weakness. They involved them- 
selves in petty matters and forgot major problems. 

For instance, they raised communal questions. The communai quarrels 
happened and weakened the nation but they shonld remember that in -other 
big countries, where disputes occurred, the whole country did not involve itself 
in them. The work of swaraj was not for any community ; it was for the 
entire country. Yet some of their astray people always kept a communal ontlook, 
and it was very painful to fiud that some of their prominent countrymen, 
among _ Hindus and Muslims, did things which instead of uniting people caused 
dissensions among them. There were some bodies which had undertaken the 

task of only badnaming the Congress. If they read papers, Mr. Nehru said, they 
wonld_ notice that they in the Congress did not, as far as possible, even make any 
criticism against them. What they had indicated was that whatever was said against 
the Congress was wrong. Mr. Nehrn asserted that he had no hesitation in decla- 
ring there that the allegations made against the Congress were not only wrong but 
ridiculous and mean. He felt ashamed when any educated Indian was a party to 
such irresponsible methods. By such methods they not only harmed the country but 
their own community. The door of the Congress, he said, was open to everybody ; it 
was shut only against those who did not want freedom for the conntry. There were 
some communal institutions of only Muslims, or Hindus or Sikhs and everybody had 
a right to strengthen his community. The Congress did not oppose the oxistenoo 
of the Muslim League or of the Hindu Mahasabha. But generally members of 
those institutions only talked against Congress and not of national problems, althongh 
they professed the creed of independenoe. They abased the Congress but he would 
ask them to realize that the person abusing only harmed himself and not the person 
abused. Many baseless things were said against the Congress Cabinet bat the 
Cabinet dealt with the matter leniently. Yet a ory was raised that under the 
Congress Government, the Muslims were being crushed. They requested Muslims to 
tell them bow Muslims were crushed ; the Sluslim League, he understood, also 
appointed a committee. The instances of Muslims being crushed which were pointed 
out were such ns the Bande Matram song, the tri-colour flag. The flag colours 
were selected after deep deliberation. The tri-colour flag was of the whole country 
but it they examined if from a communal aspect, it had also the green colour, which 
was considered to be of the Muslims. Therefore if anybody complained ag.iinst the 
flag ho would call it a dishonest complaint. There might bo separate flags of commu- 
nities bnt they could hnvo no place in the Bational work. Mr. Nehru regretted 
that elderly persons who had takon part in the national work and for whom they 
had a respect, talked like astray people and thereby caused a Bliouk to the nalianal 
work and created mutual dissensions. The Congress however would remain firm in 
its policy and could not bo moved by falso allegations, and one policy of the Con- 
gress would bo that it would not involve itsolf in communal matters. The door of 
the Congress was open to all ; Congress was prepared to consider the diffioutties of 
all and it would bo a mistake to expect that it should give up its old principles on 
which it had boon working for the country. One of its fundamental principles was 
also the protection of the minorities. Ho hoped that they would not involve them- 
selves in petty matter but push on their national work. 

Mr. Nehru remarked that ns Aoharyn Narondra Deo had pointed out they 
had reached the door of the Freedom and if anybody put obstacles in 
the way of their further progress, ho should fool asbatned of such a conduct. 
Continuing Mr. Nehru pleaded for public support to the Congress Cabinet, If the 
Cabinet was found doing anything wirng they should point out whore it was wrong. 
The Congress Cabinet and they were all soldiers of the same regiment. 

Ihey should also not do anything which would weaken the Congress Banghatban, 
and boro Mr. Nehru deprecated efforts to from Kisan Sabbas ns organizations rival to 
Congress. There was no harm to form such organizations to strengthen the Kisans 
bat if they were intended to weaken the Congress that would be a wrong move, 

63 
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He felt that some iCisan assooiationa were formed to weaken the Congress. That 
was not proper. 

The Congress was fighting for Swaraj. That was its primary object. But along 
with that was also the problem of the removal of the poverty and in his view both 
the questions were inter-connected for poverty could be removed only when 
they had reigns of the Government in their hands — when they_ had the Panohayati 
Raj. Everybody should combine in the realization of these objects. He often saw 
red flag among the Kisans. The red flag was an old flag of Mazdoors and in some 
countries also of Kisans. He had no opposition to it but at that moment it was 
a great mistake to fake red flag in villages. The kisans would get confused by 
several flags. They had been used to the tri-colour flag, which had become sympol 
of their struggle for Swaraj, of Sangathan and_ of the Kisan’s strength, for behind 
that flag there was a great power. Therefore if they took another flag among tlie 
Kisans that would weaken the tri-colour flag. They should keep the tn-oolour flag 
in every home and he hoped that no efforts would bo made to carry the red flag 
among the Kisans. He nad certainly a respect for the red flag but under the 
present conditions they had to attain Swaraj under the tri-colour flag and the whole 
nation should come under it to advance the country’s cause. 

Mr. Nehru nest drew attention of the assembly to recent happenings in some 
Indian States, which, he said, had raised high hopes. The Congress wanted the Indian 
States also to join in the struggie for freedom, and he noticed with great pleasure an 
awakening in the Indian Slates. He referred to the agitation of the people of Rajkot 
and said that recently the Raja had agreed to give the people Swaraj, a Panchayati 
Raj. The British Diwan was opposed to the people’s demands but he had also to 
submit before the Sangathan of the subjects. Rajkot was a small state but the 
triumph of its subjects would be an example to other states. Some other states had 
also accepted the principle of Panohayati Raj. In their own province they had two 
states, Tehri (Qarhwai) and Benares and he had heard that the Benares state had 
also announced that their Government would bo on the principle of Panchayati Raj. 
That was really half work for they wanted such achievements in big stales like 
Hyderabad and Kashmir also. The question of the Indian slates was a complicated 
one. He hoped that the Indian states would also cooperate in the struggle for Swaraj 
and thereby accelerate the pace towards freedom. 

Continuing Mr. Nehru referred to the Tenancy legislation which was before the 
Assembly. One thing which pained him was that one and a halt years had elapsed 
but the Congress Cabinet bad not been able to make that legislation. _ Whoa the 
Congress Cabinet was formed they passed some orders such ns those staying proceed- 
ings against kisans, which gave the Kisans some relief but it was painful to find that 
no legislation giving them substantial relief could be made although 1 halt years had 
elapsed since the Congress Cabinet came in office. The zemindars had threatened 
satyagraba— it was good thing for zemindars also to learn at last satyagraha. Bnt, Mr. 
■Nehru said, they were not opposed to zemindars or taluqdars. The question was not 
of causing harm to any body bnt it was of giving relief to the poor tenants, of rais- 
ing those who were fallen. There was no question of enmity with anybody but their 
country could not make an advance until Kisans’ condition improved. 'He hoped that 
the Congress Cabinet would soon take steps to provide substantial relief to _ the 
tenants. The legislation which was before tho Assembly contained many good things. 
The question was to enforce it as early as possible. That should bo first and other 
laws could com6_ later. Among other problems was one of indebtedness and ho wanted 
that the provincial Government should soon enact a law which would lessou tho 
Kisans' burden of Indebtedness. He wanted the Kisans to consider also tho question 
of farming on lhe_ cooperation principle for if 50 or CO Kisans combined to work 
together and distribute tho produce among tbcmsclvos they would bo bettor off than 
if each worked separately on small plots of lands. 

Mr. Nehru said that when tho Tenancy Bill was passed by tho Assembly — and it 
would bo passed ns the Congress parly was in majority — it would go to the Council. 
Tho Council was not selected by tho Kisans bnt by the Zamindars or tho capitalists. 
They did not like tho Bill and might cause obstacle’s — bo hoped obst.ocles would not 
be cansed as that would agitato Kisans — and if there wore obstao!e.s it should ho tho 
duty of tho Congress and tho Kisans to show that they could not tolerate such 
obstaoles ns they had already waited long. 

Mr. Nehru deprecated hunger strikes or satyagraha by students etc. Tho Mu.slim 
i/caguo declared that when time came they would offer satyagraha against tho Con- 
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gross. He remarked that the League abased Congress and at the same time thought 
of imitating its methods. Mr. Nehru continuing said that he thought that they had 
perhaps the greatest sangathan of the Congress in the United Provinces. They had 
made about 15 lakhs members. They noticed some disputes on the occasion of 
elections but he said that the Congress work in the province was improving. They 
vrere learning to control it and their work would improve as their power inoreased. 

Concluding Mr. Nehru exhorted the people to end their mutual disputes and 
strengthen efforts for the uplift of the masses, the country and the Swaraj and to 
celebrate the ‘Independence Day’ on Jan. 26 with great enthusiasm. 


Resolutions— Agrarian Problem 

The following is the text of the resolution on the agrarian problem which was 
moved to-day and was passed on the next day 

“In the opinion of the conference, in D. P. the system of land settlement should 
be such that the zamindari system should be ended, as It is harmful both to the 
zamindars and the tenants. But under the present conditions this conference wel- 
comes the Tenancy Bill proposed by the provincial Government and hopes that it 
would become law soon. The bill would remove many difBculties of the tenants ; 
hut the following points are particularly emphasised. As regards rent there should 
be at least a remission of Bs. eight crores and it should be allowed within six months 
of the passing of legislation. The arrears of rent, payment for which has been stayed, 
should be remitted altogether nnoonditionally. The system of ejeotmant for arrears 
should be abolished, and instead as much of the defaulting tenants’ land should be 
anctioned as necessary. The present system of attachment should be abolished. 
Ejectments made since 1344 fasli should be oancelled and oconpancy rights should 
he declared for the tenants in possession in respect of the lands which have been 
entered as unattested to rent. To improve the condition of the Kisans, besides the 
bill under consideration, legislation is also necessary for farming on the principle 
of co-operation, for leaving the land for pastenrs and giving facilities in respect of 
parti and ahadi lands reducing Esans’ burden of indebtedness and providing for loans 
to reduce rate of _ interest. 'Ways and means should be adopted for marketing on 
good price the Kisans’ produce and arrangements should be made in villages for 
other avocations for Kisans. The conference wants to tell the Kisans that the Con- 
gress Government is engaged in removing their miseries, bat the great cause of 
their miseries is the fact that the Congress Government had not the power to 
do things which would completely remove their miseries. Snob power in our coun- 
try would be obtained^ only on the attainment of Swaraj. Therefore it is necessary 
that we should all unite to make the Congress sangathan so effective and powerful 
as could bring them Swaraj at the earliest. , 


Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Ayodhya— 3Ist. December 1938 
Fedeb4tion Opposed 

The Conference met in the noon to-day under the presidency of Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru. The most important resolution adopted related to Federation which ran thus 

_ “In view of the situation in India and the rapid development in the world 
situation the time has come for the full application of the principle of self-determi- 
nation of India so that the people of India might establish an independent 
demooratio state by means of a constituent assembly. Not only the inherent right 
and dignity of the people of India demand fall freedom bat also economic and other 
problems cannot find a solution nor can India keep pace with the modern progress 
unless the people have full opportunities of self-development and growth which 
i^ependenoe alone can give. Provincial autonomy too is restricted and limited for 
effective progress and such good as could by obtained from it is being rapidly 
exhausted. Ihe proposed Federation has been condemned by the Congress as a 
reactionary scheme which binds India to Imperialism. It has been made clear thaj 
any attempt to impose it must and will be resisted. In view of this 

proposed Federation must be treated as still-born and the GojerB «^,.3 
Slve place to a constitution of fr 

made by the people themselves. ^ r?P’0 

nnH lodia will face a solution of her great pr|"(ias «' 

and effectively and will Ime herself with the progress of the world and 
cause of democracy and freedom ^ ^ 
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Ministry Conoratutaled 

Another resolution congratulated the Congress Ministry of this province for 
improving the administration and making it progressive and felt that oyring to 
numerous limitations and restriction on it the pace of progress has been impeded 
and vital changes delayed. 'It opines that in particular the financial arrangements 
resulting in large central expenditure and. heavy salaries should be changed and the 
service should be made to conform to the responsible system of government and 
the ideals of the Congress. 

British Foreign Pouoy 

“This conference records its entire disapproval of the British foreign policy, cul- 
minating in the Munich Pact and the Anglo-Italian agreement. This policy has been 
one of deliberate betrayal of democracy, repeated breach of pledges and co-operation with 
governments which are avowed and irreconcilable enemies of democracy and freedom. 
As a result of this policy, the world is being reduced to a state of international 
anarchy where brutal violence triumphs and flourishes unchecked and decides the 

fate of nations and, in the name-of peace stupendons preparations are being made 
for the most terrible of wars. International morality has sunk so low that in Central 
Europe the Nazi Government has sought to crush all people of the Jewish race by 
methods of organised terrorism, the Japanese invading armies in China have 
ravaged that land and committed atrocities and inhumanities on a vast scale, the 
British Government has established a reign of terror in Palestine and in Spain there 
has been ceaseless bombing from the air of greal cities and civilian populations. 

“This conference is opposed to imperialism and fascism alike and is convinced that 
world peace and progress require the ending of both of these. The conference 
is of opinion that in view of world developments and the trend of British 

foreign policy towards fascism, it is urgently necessary that India should dissociate 
herself completely from British policy and control and direct her own foreign 
policy as an independent nation thereby keeping aloof from imperialism and fascism 
aud pursuing her path of peace aad freedom,” 

War Danger 

In view of the continuing danger of an imperialist war this conference leiterates 
the Congress policy of non-partioipation and states that the people of India cannot 
permit their resources to be exploited for imperialist purposes, any attempt to 

impose a deoision on them by outside authority will be resisted and the right of 

the Indian people to take all such vital decisions themselves must bo establisbed. 
The conference condemns the anti-rooruiting legislation passed by_ the Central Govern- 
ment as an attempt to prevent foroibly the exeroise of the right of the Indian 
people to take such steps as they consider necessary to avoid participation in a war 
which they do not approve. 

In view of the faot that the world situation is rapidly deteriorating largely due to 
the polioy of the British Government, and new crises have to bo faced continually, 
the conference calls upon the Congress organisation, the provincial Government and 
the people of tho province to beep vigilant and prepared to meet any situation that 
might arise,” 

China 

“This conference sends its greetings to the people of China and ils deepest 
sympathy in their frials and privations in the struggle for freedom against a ruth- 
less and inhuman imperialism. It congratulates them on their heroic resistance and 
IS convinced of their eventual triumph. 

“The conference welcomes the despatch of a Congress Medical Mission to China 
°° bshalf of tho Indian people and trusts that this mission will continue to recoivo 
fnll fioanoia! support so that it may carry on its work of snccour effectively and bo a 
worthy symbol of Indian solidarity with China." 

Spain 

, conference being fnlly conscious of the vital importance of tho 
Spain _ to tho cause of freedom and democracy nil over tho 
TiimV greetings io_ tho people of Republican Spain, and expresses its 

iTTiolo ".v** , if heroic resistance to foreign aggressipn. Tho conference 

intNn ^hat all possible assistance will bo given to them by Bending food-stuffs 
Rpiiof* children and welcomes the formation of an Indian Spanish 

Mciiei commiiteo for this purpose.” 
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PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUriONS 

PiiomBmoN' 

A resolution welcomint; the policy o£ prohibition of the U. P. Government 
and its inauguration in Mainpuri and Etah districts and expressing the hope 
that the same will bo applied to the wholo province was also pat from tho 
chair and passed. 

PaonsoiAi. Admiststeation' 

“This conference lipprecintcs tho good work done by tho Congress ministry in 
this provinoo in improving the administration and making it more progressive 
and responsive to the people’s will, and in lessoning the burdens of the masses. 
The conference trusts that this work will be continued with nil speed and 
cfScicncy and that it will receive the cooperniion of tho people." 

"Tho conference further feels that owing to numerous limitations and 
restriotionB_ which are a legacy of the past, ns well as owing to entanglement 
with routine work, the pace of progress and internal reform is impeded and 
vital changes are delayed. The conference, therefore, is of opinion that it is 
essential that these restrictions should be removed and the speed of progress 
considerably accelerated. In particular the financial armogeraents which result 
in a largo proportion of the state revenue being absorbed in central espendituro 
and in payment of heavy salaries and allowances should be changed and 
tho services should bo made to conform to a responsible system of Governmeat 
and the ideals of tho Congress.” 

CES'sonsinp akd Bxk or Books 

‘'The conference records Us strong condemnation of the system of banning 
of progressive literature by the Oenlral Government and the stoppage of books 
and periodicals at the ports by the customs officials acting under the Sea 
Customs Act. In spite of so-called provincial autonomy this censorship has 
continued for a year and a half and even a well-known book written by ibo Congress 
president has been kept under ban. Tho coDference is of opinion that this 
is not only an impropor restriction of civil rights and democratic procedure 
but is also a continued challenge to the Provincial Government and the Congress 
which are committed to the establishment and maintonanco of civil liberties. Tho 
oonferenoo requests tho Provinoial Governments to take eHectivo steps to get theso 
rcslriotions removed. 

Natiosai. Toltjkteees 

Baba Sri Prafcasa next moved a rosolatiou welcoming tho formation of tho 
Congress national volnntoers’ corps under the auspices of tho provinoial Congress 
cOmmUteo and expressing tho hopo that tho mombers of tho corps would work 
sincerely for tho pnbiiu. Tho mover emphasized tho need on tho part of tho 
voluntcors to bo strict di.soiplinarians. That would bo a step to proparo tho people 
to bear tho responsibilities of Swaraj when it v?as attained, 

Indus States 

Tho last resolution which was moved by Bardar Narmada Prasad Singh related to 
the Indian Sbtes and ran as follows ; 

This conference woIcotne.s general national awakening in Indian Slates and regards 
it as good omen for tho Swaraj movement in Hindnsthan becanso Hindosthan 
would bo freo only when thoro »s freedom in its nvery part and all tho people have 
equal rights. 

Tho coDfercnco considers tho demands of tho people of the Indian Slates for 
Panohayati Raj to bo reasonable. It congratulates tho subjects of tho Rajkot, 
Bonnrc.s States etc. on tbeir victory. Tho conforenco is pleased that tho autboiities 
of some States have acecplcd this demand of tho poopio and aro taking stops la 
that counootion, 

Tho confcrencQ requests tho States in the United Provinces, namely Tehri, 
Rampnr and Benares that they should transfer real power of nJmin'slration within 
thoir rospoctivo aro.as to tho people and establish Panchayati govcrnmenl.s. Tho 
conference regrets that in many States tho subjeots are being snpprcssed acd 
oppressed. In many places obstacles are also being pat in tho way of the Congress 
committees doing constructive work and efforts to open Praja Mindais aro checked 
by rae.nos of legislation ; and national flag is also insalted. The Congress cannot 
tolerate this. The Congress has also felt that in States, generally, the British 
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Government has great inflaenoes and they prevent the state anthorities from 
advancing with the people and in some places they with the State authorities 
through the British army is suppressing the people. The Congress cannot bear this 
policy of the British Government and it will have to resist it. The Conferonoo hopes 
that the Indian States’ people will remain firm in their demands and will strengthen 
their sangathan. 

The N. W. Frontier Political Conference 

The first open sitting of the Frontier Political Conference, whoso sessions began 
at Abbottabad on the 13th. Auguit 1938 was held amidst scenes of enthusiasm. Over 
tea thousand persons, including delegates and members of the Frontier Provinoial 
Congress Committee and Congress members of the Frontier Assembly, attended the 
Conference. Prominent among those present were Khan Abut Ghaffar Khan, Dewan 
Bhanjuram Gandhi, Khan Gulam Slohamed Khan, President of the Frontier Provinoial 
Congress Committee, Sardar Rah Nawaz Khan, Coramander-in-Chief of the Red Shirts, 
Sheikh Sarajuddin Piraoha, and Malik Jiwanlal of Lahore. 

In the course of his address welcoming the delegates, Hakim Abdul Islam 
exhorted the Muslims to join the Congress in largo numbers, as it was the only 
organisation in the country best fitted to solve the intricate problems of the Frontier 
Province, to remove poverty and illiteracy. He said that in the Frontier the Con- 
gress had such a strong hold as no other political organisation could claim. The 
Congress had penetrated into almost all villages of the Province. 

Eeferring to the Congress-League negotiations for a communal settlement, the 
Maulana appreciated the attitude of the Congress, but was sure that no good would 
come out of any negotiations with the Aluslim League. 

After criticising the action of the Governor in using his veto in respect of some 
Bills passed by the Frontier Assembly, ho condemned the forward policy of the 
British Government in Waziristan. In' the end, he endorsed the Congress view- 
point with respect to the introduction of the proposed Federal scheme, and described 
it as a direct insult to their national aspiration. 

Maulna Abdul Kadir Kasuri occupied the chair and delivered his presidential 
nddress. 

EESOLono.v 

Four resolutions were adopted. The first resolution reiterated tbo Congress resolve 
about non-participation of India in any world war, adding that India should not give 
any help to Britain, military or financial, in case war broke out. This resolution was 
moved by Sheikh Sarajuddin Piraoha, tho Punjab Congress loader. 

Tbo Second icsolution condemnoJ British policy in Palestine characterising it as 
tho result of imperialistic designs and demanded its immediate reversal. 

The next resolution unequivocally declared their resolve not to accept tho Federal 
scheme. Tho resolution further added that constitution framed by a representative 
Constituent Assembly was tho only one ncceptablo to them. 

Tho last resolution protested against tho forward policy in Vaziristan and 
condemned bombing of villages, demanding that tho independence of the trans-frontier 
tribes should bo maintained. 

Tho attendance to-day increased owing to tho arrival of Congress leaders from 
all over tho province in connection with tho meeting of tho Provinoial Congress 
Committee. 

Tho most important resolution passed related to tho Bannn outrage. Strong speeches 
accusing local officials were made. Tho resolution sympathised with tho victims of tho 
raid, and demanded tho appointment of an independent enquiry oommitttco and tho 
payment of compensation to tho soflerers. It pointed out that the raid was tho result 
of a doop-roolod conspiracy to discredit tbo Congress Ministry and create a feeling of 
discontent amongst minorities, sow seeds of communalism and justify tho forward 
policy of tho Government of India. 

M resolution protested against fho sentenco of three years passed against 

Molid. Zaman, dagirdar of Kurram Agency, and demanded tho intorfcronco of tho 
'joyernor ; while another resolution demanded tho relcaso of Cundan Lai, a political 
prisoner confined in tho Peshawar jail. 

Another resolution supported tho Frontier Debt Relief Bill and wanted widening 
house inclndo those non-agricnlturist debtors who had only ono residential 



Review of Trade of India in 1937-3$ 

The world trade eituatlon ia relation to India, the direction of trade, the 
trends in production, prices and trade of important commodities, the balance of 
trade and movement of treasure are surveyed comprehensively in the Eeview of 
the Trade of India in 1937-38, published by the Economic Adviser to the Government 
of India on the 8th. December 1938. 

India witnessed the culmination of a lone period of recovery in world trade, 
world production and international price level in 1937-38. Rapidly expanding 
production and equally growing optimism had marked 1936. The outlook in the 
beginning of 1937 appeared bright, for the rearmament policy promised a large 
growing demand for both raw materials and finished products. The demand grew 
BO rapidly in 1937 that fears of acuta shortage began to be expressed. 

. This boom phase was, however, pf short duration. The price level attained a 
maximum in April 1937. Thereafter it fell rapidly till June and declined again 
sharply a-.d continuously from September to the end of November. After a 
temporary rally it continued its downward trend, though not so sharply, till the 
middle of June 1938. Since then the trend was decidedly upwards, though it is 
not yet possible to decide whether that month will be the mark of a real turn in 
the cycle of prices and of activity. 

The year 1937, on the whole, was an undoubtedly prosperous one for the primary 
producers due to a combination of high prices and increased output and sales. 

The trade cycle which ended in 1937 showed certain marked differences from 
those of the paet. In the leading money markets cheap money prevailed through- 
out the recovery phase. There was no pressure upon the cash reserves of the 
banks and money did not become dearer as is usually the case during normal 
trade cycles. 

Another characteristic feature of this trade cycle was the activist intervention of 
the State. This policy of intervention exposes the institution frame-work of the 
society to forces much leas amenable to rational calculation than was the case in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The Cultivator bears the Brunt 

In the depression which started in 1929, agricultural and raw material-producing 
countries suffered even more severely than the industrial countries. The Indian 
cultivator was in sore distress on account of the disastrous slump in agricultural 
prices. When the upward movement started in 1932-33, the rise in the price of 
commodities in which be was interested was painfully slow and halting and it was 
only in the middle of 1936 that the primary commodities began their definite 
upward movement. As the year advanced the rise almost became a boom and the 
prices touched a figure, the highest for many years. But these boom conditions 
were too artificial to last and April 1937 witnessed a sudden reversal of the upward 
trend in business conditions. There were, besides, unfavourable developments in 
world markets in primary commodities during this year and seriously affected 
Indian agricultural conditions. The magnitude of the decline was clearly seen only 
after the middle of 1937. 

Raw Cotton 

The outstanding feature of the year, says the Review, summing up the position 
of raw cotton, has been the record crop in America and a new record for the 
world’s total crop of raw cotton. This very large output came at a time when 
the boom in world business conditions had definitely been reversed and a rapid 
downward movement had started. As a result, prices of raw cotton slumped 
disastrously during the first six months of 1937-38, and touched new low levels in 
October. The consumption of raw cotton in the world did not show any marked 
increase and in the case of American cotton, it was distinctly on a larger level. If 
it had riot been fpr the American Government’s policy of loans to cotton growers 
and restriction of future acreage, prices would have slumped still further. As a 
result of this policy, however, the downward movement was arrested 'arid the price 
of raw cotton rallied to some extent during the second half of the year. 



ki TRADE IN INDIA IN 1937-38 

Jute 

The Review finds that the conditions were generally favourable for jute sowing 
aod germination. Bnt contrary to expectations, the expanded Indian jute produc- 
tion did not put the foreign jute industries out of gear, nor did they reduce the 
foreign demand for raw jute. As a matter of fact, production of jute products 
abroad increased and exports of raw jute were, therefore, maintained on a fairly 
high level. The quantity, however, was leas, but _ the value was equal to the 
previous year. The year 193G-37 had closed with a rising jute market, while 1937- 
38 opened with a raw jute market in a fairly active condition. The prices began 
to fall in May and with slight fluctuations continued till in March 1338 they were 
25 per cent below the level in May 1937. The average quotation of jute prices for 
1937-^, however, was higher than in the previous year. 

Oilseeds 

Oilseeds like most other commodities, passed from boom to depression. In the , 
beginning of the year 1937 the oilseed markets were most optimistic though the 
prices was lower than in 192G. By the end of 1937-38', however prices had gone 
down much below their level in February 1937, Discussing the future prospects of 
oilseeds and the present price level the Review find that the prospects of gioundnut 
are fairly hopeful in spite of the low level attained in March 1938, 

The position of linseed unlike other oilseeds were guite sstisfaotory. Prices 
were higher daring 1937-38, as compared with the previous two years. There is 
every indioation of linseed continuing in a healthy condition. Por the time being, tho 
supply position is fairly short, but the Increasing rearmament programmes will mean 
a larger demand for linseed oil. As shipments from Argentine are expected to be 
smaller in 1938, the outlook for Indian linseed is more favourable for the coming 
year. 

Wheat and Rice 

“The crop harvested in India”, says the Review, coming to wheat, “during the 
spring and summer of 1937, was abundant and amounted to 10,800,000 tons, ns against 
3,800,000 tons in the preceding year. This combined with the better prices obtainablo 
for wheat in the world market encouraged exports from India during the year under 
review. Prices of Indian wheat rose considerably during 193G-37 and attained the 
highest level in April 1937. Though decreasing after that month, prices wore on a 
fairly high level till October, Thereafter, however, a sharp d iclino set in". 

Exclusive of Burma, India figures as one of the largest, if not the largest, rico- 
impotting countries in tho world. She has always puicbnsed a largo quantity of 
Burma rico, varying every year according to the condition of hor own rice crop. 

She has always purchased a large quantity of Burma rice, varying every 
year according to the condition of her own rice crop. The very good rice crop of 
193G-37 in India brought down the rice exports to India from abroad. It was 
only 1,2G7,000 tons in 1937-M, as compared with tho mnoh larger figures of previous 
years. Price of rice in India showed an appreciable improvement in 1936-37, but the 
larger crop of that year brought about a small deolino. 

Ikdustrial CoNDinoxs 

pisoussing the industrial conditions of India in relation to trado cyclos, tho 
Review says that at the beginning of the year there was hectic activity in the 
various commodity and share markets. Unbounded optimism and ovor-conCdonco 
led to specnlation and the position became UDbeallby and vulnerable. As in other 
parts of the world, a downward movement started in India and gathered force. Tho 
Indian industries resisted for somo time, but after October, 1937, when the world 
position deteriorated further, they succumbed to tho general depression. Prices of 
ordmary shares attained their higest level in March 1937, declined in jute, rose again 
in October and thereafter gradually weakened. The prices of industrial commodities 
“bt at all move to tho same extent daring 1937-33. 

-. 11 ? discusses tho rise and fall of steel, coal, jnte, cotton, sugar, indi- 

began rising from November 1930, and by Novemor 
1 Jj 7, they bad risen by nearly 09 per cent. Prices of coal incroasoa by even a greater 
percentage. From December 193G, the qnotations started rising nnd by Ootobor 1937, 
itiey had increased nearly 105 per cent. From Decembor 1937, prices of both theso 
commodities started declining. Prices of sugar fell till June 1937, the downward 
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movement having started at the end of 1935, After June 1937, sugar prices rose, 
though not to the same extent as in the case of steel or coal. Prices of cotton manu- 
factures have been remarkably steady daring the last three or four years. The heavy 
slump in the prica of raw cotton in 1937-38, coupled u-ith the rationalisation in the 
industry, enabled it to make a substantial profit without increasing its prices to the 
consumers. The rise in commodity prices in the early part of 1937 had a heartening 
effect on jute prices and the quotaticns recorded some increase in April 1937. There- 
after, however, the intrinsic weakness of the industry, as a result of over-production 
and the business reoession, asserted itself and prices declined continuously through- 
out the rest of the year. 

Tea 

Tea in 1937-38 fared well and its near future appears to be fairly bright as the 
industry is reaping the fruit of a well-thought-out regulation scheme in great con- 
trast to the uneconomic and unregulated production and export of the period before 
1933. Production and consumption has been growing in the last five years, and in 
1937-38 they were nearly double those of 1932-^. 

Since March 1937, the index of cement shares had dropped considerably, though 
it had maintained a fairly steady rise from the lowest level of August 1931, till the 
end of 1936-37. This fall is due to business reoession daring 1937-38. 

Starting with a batter demand in the early months and consequent expansion of 
currency to the extent of Es. 8,00,00,000 against the transfer of sterling securities 
to the Issue Department, conditions in the money market worsened towards the end 
of the year. Trade was declining and money became unusable. A comparatively low 
rate of interest ruled the market throughout the year. The Reserve Bank rate 
remained unchanged at 2 per cent thronghout the year. 

Baiakoe of Trade 

The merchandise balance of trade in favour of India amounted to Rs. 15,83,00,000 
as compared with Rs. 61,91,00,000 in the previous year, showing a fall of over Es. 

35.00. 00j000 due primarily to a great increase in the value of imports. Including 
transactions in treasure, the total visible balance of trade in favour of India, was 
Es. 30.24,00,OT0 in 1937-38, as compared with Rs. 94,90,00,000 in 1936-37 and Rs, 

40.52.00. 000 in 1935-36. Conditions of trado were not so favourable, at the end of 
year as in the earlier period, and resulted in the decline in the rupee-sterling rate. 

The total value of India’s export to all countries, including Burma, in 1937-33 
amounted to Rs. 181,00,00,000, Rs. 4,00,00,000 less than the preceding year and Rs. 

31.00. 00.000 more than in 1935-38. The imports showed a remarkable recovery, rising 
by Rs. 32,00,00,000 as compared with the preceding year and Rs. 24,00, OO, 000 as 
compared with 1935-36. India’s internal trade has been increasing in volume and 
continued unchecked during the whole of 1937-38. 

Dealing with the last period of the year, the Review finds that a change, due to 
revival in Wall Street and Amorican commodity markets, brought the index of .a 
variable yield securities to the first small rise since 1937. Commodity and share markets 
have shown some revival from the middle of June, but it is too early to say whether 
this is the ro.al beginning of a real bussiness recovery. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session— Calcutta — 19lb. December 1938 

Presidential Addrets 

Presiding over tho annnal general meeting of tbo Assoointod Chambers of Commerco, 
which was opened by his Excellency the Viceroy at Calcutta on the 19tb. December 
1938, Str Ocorge Campbell, president of tho Bengal Chamber of Commerce, sounded a 
general note of warning on tbo desirability of llio provincial Govornmonts’ oramining 
very closely tho possible repercussions of such labonr legislation as thoy might introdnoo, 
though whoro reforms were due the chambers were behind none in their desire to 
seo tliem inaugurated with .all reasonable speed. lie also suggested tho advisability 
of some coordination in labonr policy as between the different provincial Governments. 
Referring to tho Indo-Burma trado agreement. Sir Georgo expressed tho hope 
that when time camo it might in tho interests of the trado of both India and 
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Burma be renewed in ifa entiretj' or with very little modification for a further 
period of (?) years. 

As regards the Ottawa agreement he felt snra that it had not been so msadvan- 
tageous to India as many critics had tried to make cut and had not prevented India 
from making bilateral trade agreement with other parts of the empire, such as 
Australia. He hoped that the Commerce department of the Government of India 
would soon find time to discuss and to inaugurate such agreements. 

Upon the subject of federation Sir George Campbell observed that its prospects 
were obscured by threats of non-oooperation and by the attempts to_ alarm the 
princes by manufacturing agitation within their states. The campaign against 
federation enlisted in some respects the sympathy of more moderate elements 
and revolntionary forces were quick to seize on this as an opporfanity of extending 
their inllaonoe and maintaining a link between themselves and the vast body 
whose drift towards constitutionalism they deplored. The existence pf that drift 
was an evidence that their own experionoo had proved to the former critics that the 
constitution went further to meet their aspirations than they believed before they 
pave it a trial and it was to bo hoped lliat they would resolve to build on the 
foundation of the existing federal scheme rather than allow themselves to be made 
tools of the forces which were striving to destroy the society which the ministries 
were striving to preserve and advance. 

The Viceroy’* Opening Addretc 

In the course of his address opening the Chambers, JI. E. the Yicerov said: — 

1 listened with interest to what yon said on the matter of labour legislation. 
Decent and humane conditions of work are, as I am sure you will agree, the most 
effective antidote to subversive forces in the labour movement and lliat consideration 
has always been present to my Government in their labonr legislation. But progicss 
has been tempered with caution ; in every advance undertaken there has bcen full 
consultation with the interest concerned and full weight has at all times been given 
to the stage of development of labour in this country. My Govornmont entirely 
share the view that there may well be advantage in the provinces and the centre 
taking counsel together in order to coordinate labour policy so far ns local conditions 
permit and the whole of this matter is under active consideration. 

In'dia and Btoita 

I am fully sensible of the importance of maintaining close and cordial trade 
relations between India and Burma, whoso mutual trade surpasses in volume the 
trade between India and any empire country other than the United Kingdom. lYith 
this end in view, my Government will continue to watch with interest the working 
of the present agreement. 


ANGLO-A.MrraCAK AonEE.ME.VT 

Like you I weicomo the conclusion of tho Anplo American agreement, I do not 
propose to touch on lhis_ topic at any length, jdut let mo in a word emphasize its 
economic aspect and its importance as tbo most noteworthy contribution in recent 
years towards the problems of rohabilitating international trade. 

I listened with great satisfaction to your friendly words of congralnlalion to my 
Posts and Telegraphs department, which cannot but bo a real onoourngemont of them. 
I tmst sincoroly that tbo_ diffienUies you have mentioned in connection with the 
despatch from home of air mails are now being surmounted, and will not roour. 

Issue or Fedeuation 

In your speech, Mr. president, you laid particular stress on (ho Itsuo of 
federation. 1 wholly agree with yon as to tho vital importance of that issue, more 
parlicnlarly at tho stage which has now been reached. And I hope, gentlemen, that 
1 shall not nndnly strain yonr patioaoo if in tho remainder of mv remarks to-day I 
dovolo myself primarity to it. 

When I spoke to you in December 1937, T E.iid (hat there lay ahead of ns (ho 
Bcbicvoments of an ideal which was the ideal which inspired tbo framers of tho 
Government of India Act of 103S. An ideal, I added, for wbiob wo owed a deep debt 
01 graiitndo to Uioso spokesmen of tbo Indian States and of British India who bad 
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taken part in the deliberations which resulted in the present consfitutional scheme. I 
mentioned my concern to ensure that no avoidable delay occurred in the development 
of the federal scheme and in the arrangements in connexion with it. And I said, too, 
that I in no way regretted the lapse of time which had taken place in connexion with 
those preparations ; for the delay involved gave us the opportunity carefully to 
Ecrotinize from every aspect all the features of the scheme, and to give its full and 
appropriate value to every one of them. A year has passed since then. Much 
further spadework has been done, spadework of great value, for which the Secretary 
of State and I owe a very real debt, and a debt which we gratefully acknowledge, 
to those who have given such invaluable help to us. At the state which we 

have now reached there may, I think, bo advantage in reviewing briefly the general 

position, and in bringing our minds _ back to the considerations which weighed with 
the Parliament and with the Joint Select Committee when they devised the 
constitutional scheme the second part of which is now approaching realisation. 

Persosad Coktact with SECRErAHY or State 

I have had the advantage, this summer, of renewing personal contact with 
the Secretary of State, and I have been able, too, to renew the same personal 
contact with members of both Houses and with his Majesty’s Ministers. There 
has never been any_ divergence of view — though I have seen that suggested, — 
between ray noble friend_ the Secretary of State, or his Majesty’s Government, 
and myself on the federal issue. But in speaking to you today l oan do so with 

the additional oonfldenoe as to our entire unity of purpose and approach given by 

my conversations this summer. 

Revised Draft Instrument to Princes 

"While I have been away, and since I have returned, a further stage, and a 
vital one, in the clearing of the approach to federation has been achieved and I am 
glad, gentlemen, to be able to speak to you today with the knowledge that the 
princes are shortly to receive the revised draft instrument, and will bo asked to 
signify within an appropriate interval of time their decision on it. 

The federal scheme has, I well know, been the target of many criticisms— from 
important political leaders, from the press, from private individuals. I have studied 
those criticisms with all the attention that they deserve, and with the fullest 
acceptance of the sincerity of purpose underlying them. I can but repeat, in 
the event, what I have said before, that no criticism of the scheme of fedor.ation 
embodied in the Act that I have seen advanced was absent from the mind of those 
of us by whom that sohemo was framed. We wore fully conscious of the directions 
in which it was open to attack. We were conscious that no scheme that the wit 
of man can devise can bo free from blemish— oven from more serious error, — 
more especially when the situation which it is designed to meet is aniqao in 
history, and presents features of such complexity and such diffionlty. But our 
conclusion was, and it is ray considered opinion today, that the scheme then 
devised is the best practicable solution of tho great constitutional problem of India. 

UKitr OF India 

Id framing tho federal sohemo, we had in view in the first place, as a 
consideration of dominant importance, the unity of India. Tho decisive weight of 
that factor calls for no argument today. Nor do I seo any sohemo that holds out 
a greater hope for the achievement of the political and tho constitutional unity 
of this groat country than tho scheme of tho Act, Tho aobiovement of that 
unity is more important today by a long w.ay than it was even throe years ago. It 
is more important, in tho first place, as it has given tho change in tho European back- 
ground : and tho relations of tho new ideologies which wo seo developing to 
the ide.als which have been and which remain tho basis of the British policy 
in India. It is more important, secondly, precisely because provincial antonomy 
has worked so well. Tho greater tho success of tho scheme of provincial 
autonomy, the grc.ater the degree to which tho strong and diverse claims of 
individual provinces, widely differing in racial and religions composition, tho 
economic and politic.il outlook, assarts themselves, tho greater is tho danger of tho 
development of centrifugal and fissiparous tendencies, and so of tho marring of that 
unity which it has been the object of all of us who care for India’s future to soo 
aebioved and consolidated. 
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BEAcnoss or Poblio Opimos 

In rocasuring the reactions of Public opinion to any proposal of major political 
importance it is well to remind ourselves that the circumstances of political contro- 
versy tend everywhere to magnify and to advertise those points as to which there is 
difficulty or deep divergence of opinion, while those matters as to which there is 
concord and common agreement are too often — in the heal and dust of the fray — 
forcotton or set aside. So indeed has it been in regard to the controversy upon the 
question of All-India Federation. Yet, if the matter be impartially _ examined, it will 
bo found that upon the essential merits of federation there is wide and in some 
highly important regards, nnanimons agreement. 

Fulleb PouTtOAt Life For Ikdia 

Let me attempt for a moment to prohe the deeper reasons— the underlying 
instincts, upon which rests the understanding, so universal to-day, of tho immenso 
importance to India at this time of attaining a fuller political life without snoriEcing 
the ideal of unity. What are (he considerations, historical and contemporary, which 
have harnessed the wider patriotism of Indians to the heavy fast of securing tho 
political integration of their country ? Surely it is the deep conviction that upon 
unity depends the position and prestige of India before the nations, and hor capacity 
to taka her due place in the world and to exerciso upon world development the 
influence to which she is entitled by right of her history, her iroportanoe and her 
culture, for the due fulfilment of her destiny, unity is essential. In the past India 
has suffered much and lost many things as the direct and unesoapable penalty of 
internal schism and division. These truths lie deeply embedded in tho historical 
consciousness of the people. 

I am convinced that their realisation to-day contributes most materially to shape 
opinion upon contemporary problems. Quickening and fortifying these poworfut 
impulses, there is quite evidently a growing comprehension of tho position of India 
in a world which has now beyond doubt entered upon one of those formative periods, 
tho outcome of which must affect tho shape of human affairs upon this planet for 
many generations to come. It is certain that, in one shape, or another, such a crises 
must impose intenso stresses and crucial tests upon all people. That Indio is nwnro of 
all such matters none may doubt, her statesmen are constantly extending and broaden- 
ing, tho range and scope of their survey, hor public is inoteasingly disposed to look 
outwards towards tho great world of international affairs. Not os roero spectators, 
but ns those who grasp tho significanoo of India’s place in (ho environment of modern 
world problems, sneh stirrings of tho national consciousness are bound soon to seek 
their duo expression. How can they find expression unless unity upon an AlJ-Inflia 
basis is achieved ? 

Eco.voinc SromncAKCE or FEOEnAHON 

Dpon tho economic significanco of federation thoro can, I imagine, bo no sorioas 
doubt or discent, and I am confident that commercial and finanoial interests through- 
out India are fully alivo to its importance. I venture to hope that Ihoss inlercsls, 
whether Indian or European, will make a direct contribution towards tho ednoation 
of public opinion upon this weighty aspect of federation. The full fruits of union 
will not ripen in a moment, but 1 believe that subslnDtinl boncfils will very soon 
accrue. Differences and exceptions in (bo economic field may— no doubt will 
— survive tho achievement of the federal scheme. That, in tho nature of things, 
fs but to be c.vpcolod but the aebievement of that schemo cannot, in my judg- 
ment, but lend to harmonise tho iniordsts of all parlies without material injury 
to any ; to weld (ogolber from tho economic and fiscal point of view, in a macner 
and to an extent which conld not otherwise be looked for, the Indian states and 
British India •, and to ensure the alleviation of that lack of unity which, whatever 
its historical explanation, cannot in (his sphere but strike the observers calculated 
to reduce efficiency, and to hamper the development of India’s natural resources, 
and of her commercial and industrial opportunities. 

PnovisnAL Amrososrr 

. ^Yhcn we last mot a year ago, provincial autonomy had been in operation lor 
nine months. Experience of those nine months had left mo confident ibat whatever 
uiQonltics lay ahead (and tho possibililv of difficultv and misnoderstanding was ns 
present then as it is today), tno workability and ttc essential coundacss of the 
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schomo devised by parliament bad proved themselves ; and that, whatever oritioisms 
might bo levelled on points of detail, the fonndation was the right one, and, given 
nndersfanding and goodwill, the scheme of provinoial antonomy soand and workable, 
I was confident too that the antonomous provincial governments, whatever party 
they represented, could in the working of provincial antonomy expect in the fullest 
measure from Governors, from the services, and, in so far as ho was concerned 
from the Governor-General, friendly and ready co-operation. 

Another year's exporionoo of the working of provinoial autonomy leaves, I 
venture to claim, no room for doubt on any of these points. The tributes which 
Ministers of all political parties have in recent months paid to the wotb of tho 
groat services speak for themselves. I know from first hand how real is tho 
importanoo which Ministers attach to tho loyal and willing co-operation which 
they liavo received. I oan speak equally from first hand of tho friendly character 
of the relations between Governors, standing as tho King’s ropresentatives ontsido 
npd above party, and their Ministers. As to the working of tho special respon- 
sibilities, you will. I am sure, agree that tho forecast which I made in my message 
to India of Juno last yosr has boon amply and fully realized. Ho would bo a 
bold man who, today, evon in these conditions, oxoludcd tho possibility, from 
one causo or other, of diflionity, ovon of very serious diffionlty, in the future. 
But, on a broad view, tho great experiment of provincial autonomy, tho transfer 
of real powers to tho Ministers oleotod by an electorate five times the size of 
tho oleotorato that had provionsly voted in India, h.as proved a marked snoooss. 
And, given tho conlinnanoo of the goodwill and tho understanding which has been 
given in sooh full measure there is no rc.ason today why wo should not look with 
oonfidonco to tno future. I have no fear that given tho sarao good will and tho same 
co-operation tho federal scheme maintained by tho joint talent of British India and 
tho Indian states, will not bo as great and as significant a snccess ns provincial 
autonomy has boon. 

FeDEUAI, SCHEiTC 

I am familiar with criticism that tho federal scheme is too restriclcd in its scope. 
Nor do I ovor-ostimnte, in relation to federation, tho importance or tho value of tho 
inforonocs to bo drawn from tho working of provincial antonomy. For all that, 
when I consider oritioisms such ns those which I have just mentioned, I cannot 
bnt think of tho apprehensions expressed, and, I am sure, gouuinely and sincerely 
felt, at tho time el the introduction of provincial antonomy, 

1 would ask whether oxporiouoo has not shown tho renlily of the powers then 
transferred, tho ready spirit of cooperation of governors nnd tho services, the 
immense potenti.iiities which tho soherao of provincial autonomy, whatever 
hesitations it may h.avo ongondorod betoro it was brought into being, has placed in 
the hands of ralnistors. And I would point to tho fact that tho Bpeoiai responsibilities 
placed upon governors by the Act have admitted, ovor a period of now morn iban 
cighicon months, of being which tlio Aot intended thorn to bo opornted. Without 
nny intoforonoo with tho orderly dovolopmont of tho provinoint scliemo and without 
those frequent ol.asbcs between ministers and governors which were in so many 
qnartors apprehended ns likely, I am confident that, after allowance has been made 
toT the difrerent setting on the stage, wo may look for a similar slalo of things 
with the introduction of the feder.al scheme. 

To dr.aw a strict parallel between tho fcdor.al portions of tho Act and tho provin- 
cial portions would ho misleading. But I would llko to express roy own profound 
cODvlotion of tho r.aluo and tho importance of tho orderly processes inherent in tho 
Moral scheme, nnd of the seeds of devetopment which that scheme contains I no 
more iindorr.ate boro than in the case of provinoial autonomy tho sincerity of tho 
doubts avhich critics of federation may MI, 

But I would ask them to give fedorntion tho trial which I am convinced that it 
deserves. Given good will nnd understanding, I am sure that result.s of tho greatest and 
most lasting importnuco to tho benefit of India may be looked for frem its re.ati.'.ation. 

I am confident, too, that tho governor-general, whoever be may be, will .at all limes, 
in tbo central as in the provincial sphere, be ready to giro the fullest weight to all 
relevant copsider.atioas ; that he will be anxious to help these who .are ready lo_ take 
alvanfa.'e of nny a'sislance which he may be able to give them; and that he will be 
re.adv to 8ppro,ach tho problems of the centre (and I fully rreogeise how they ditTor 
from’ the problems in tho provincial field) with detachment, ojenness, and tincero 
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anxiety to reach the solatioa best in the interests of India. _ In these matters the 
spirit is of more concern than the letter ; and that consideration is one that most at 
all times be present to those on whom falls the responsibility for government in this 
country. 

iKDiiK Stxtes 

Mr. President, I listened with great interest to your remarks about the Indian 
States, and I welcome the opporinnity that you give me of saying a word about the 
States in their relation to federation. The states are as essential an clement in a 
federation of India as are the provinces of British India. _ The_ unity _ of India is as 
dear a thing of them as it is to British India. It was with distinguished leaders of 
the states that the federal ideal in its present form originated, and their contribution 
to the elaboration of the federal ideal has in the past been material. The decision as 
to their farther contribution must be for them and for them alone to make. 

No pressure to take a decision in a particular sense will be brought upon tho 
rulers of the Indian slates by His Majesty’s government or by me. 

Indeed, this matter has throughout been approached with full appreciation of the 
responsibility which falls upon the individual ruler who has to take a decision of 
such momentous consequence to his dynasty and bis state. We have done ail that 
lay in our power to apply a just judgment to the points which have bean raised by 
individual states in connection with their accession to federation and to find the wise 
and appropriate solution of those points ; and we have, at all times, kept before us 
the ideal of the unity of India. 

The decision whether or not to accede to tho federation of India falls fo be taken 
at a time when the minds of many rulers are preoccupied with the question of de- 
termining the extent to which ideas germinated in different conditions, and arising 
from wholly diflernt circumstances, are capable of assimilation with the background 
of their traditions and responsibilities. I realise the dillicuty of that problcm-none- 
theles.s great because, the advice and assistance of the paramount power is always 
available to rulers. 

I must rest with rulers themselves to decide what form of government they 
should adopt in the diverse conditions of Indian states and, as the Secretary of State 
has again mado clear in the last few days, while the paramount power will not 
obstruct propo.sals for constitutional advance initiated by rulers, his Majesty's 

Oovernment have no intetiliou of bringing any form of pressure to bear upon them 
to initiate constitutional changes. 

I need not remind you of the close and active interests which so many rulers 
have already displayed' in this question. But iu a field in which, for historical 

and other reasons, such wide differences in conditions exist, gcnoralizalions are 

dangerous and misleading. This nature of any internal adjustment, tho checks and 
b.ilances appropriately to bo applied, cannot wisely in all circumstances bo the same, 
and the fullest weight must be given to all relovont factors by those on whom tho 
re-sponsibiliiy directly bills. But, gentlemen, let us make no mistake about this if 
federation is not to fall short of tho high ideal which it has so far constituted, if 
it is to be a real federation of all India then tho collaboration and tho 
partic'pation of the Indian states, and of the tradition tlioy stand for 

are essential. 


or Provikcul AtnosoMT a toucu-stose 

Gentlemen. I have kept you too long and only the importance of this i.ssno is 
my excuse. It has been ray object to reaffirm to you my own faitb in tho federal 
: and the importance that in my judgment attach'es to its early realization. 
Provincial autonomy and its working have in a sense been n touoh-stono. I 
claim that we are entitled, in the light of the working of provincial nnlonomy, to 
be of good heart when wo contemplate the working of fedeiation. Provincial 
antoaomy .and federation, essentially and intrinsically parts of ono another, 
represent a great decision, all tho more signiBoant when outlined against tho 
background of world politics. That background is more sombre by far in 1033 
lhari It was in 1333. But the darkening of tho background, tlie’ cmpliasis on 
mtaiit.inaa ideologies, have made no differenco to the attitude of his Majesty’.s 
tjovernment towards Indian constitutional advance. Their policy is unchanged, 
tney remain of opinion that in the interests of India as n whole as well as from 
tue point of view of individual units, whether states or provinces, the ideal embodied 
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in the act is that best calculated to achieve results of real aud permanent value 
alike to India aud the component parts of the federation. 

Mr. President, you referred in your remarks to the appeal which I made when 
I addressed you a year ago~an appeal for goodwill and patience, for their response 
to which 1 am profoundly grateful to your members. 

To day I would make another appeal — an appeal to India for collaboration, and 
I would make that appeal even to those who may sincerely doubt tho value of the 
federal scheme, for I am confident that experience will justify my own profound 
belief in it. I would make an appeal for trust — trust in the sincerity of those by 
whom the scheme has been devised, trust in the goodwill and the good faith of those 
by whom it falls to be carried out. I would make an appeal finally, for patience 
and for a realisation of the difficulties of others, and I would ask again that, in 
considering the problems, whether of individuals or of units, the fullest weight be 
given to all the attendant circumstances. 

The responsibility to India of all of us who have it in our power to make any 
contribution to the achievement of the federal ideal is heavy and immediate, and it is 
no light reassurance to me, geudemen, to feel that in whatever effort 1 may make 
to bring it into being without delay, I have your goowill, and your undorstanding, 
sympathy and support. 

Resolutions — High Level of Taxation 

After the Viceroy’s speech, the hon. Mr. A?. (?. Stokes {Bengal Chamber) 
moved a resolution drawing the attention of the Goverumeut of India to the high 
level of taxation in this country which was made more serious by the unjustified 
continuance of temporary taxes imposed to meet emergency conditions. He urged 
the Government once again to conduct early a review of the incidence of taxation 
from whatever source it was arising and both direct and indirect, 

Differenoe is PaovraoiAE Leoislatios 

Mr. <?. L. Orchard (Madras) by a resolution drew tho attention of tbe Govern- 
ment of India to the serious effect on the industry and commerce in this country 
likely to be caused by the differences in provincial legislation and the necessity for 
the establishment of some machinery of co-ordination in these matters so as to ensure 
uniformity. He hoped that the Association would urge on the Government of India 
the necessity, either of bringing together the provincial Governments to disonss their 
proposals in order that a common policy could be arrived at, or of undertaking these 
forms of legislation themselves. If this were done all the interests concerned would 
get together in order to devise what was workable and best. 

Various Eesoluiions Adopied 

Mr. U. N, Sen (Punjab Chambers) moved the following resolution : — 

The Associated Chambers of Commerce of India record their appreciation of the 
Viceroy’s address upon the federation and cordially assure him of their full support 
to the principles of his speech. 

On the motion of the hon. Mr. Somerset Butler (Burma Chamber) the Association 
invited the attention of the Government of India and Burma to the long delay in 
completing reciprocal arrangements between tbe two countries under Section 44 of 
the Indian Civil Procedure Code whereby the decrees of the superior courts in India 
should be enforceable in Burma without the necessity of obtaining fresh decrees 
in Burma courts and vice versa. The Association recommended the two Governments 
to take immediate steps to complete the necessary arrangements and bring them 
into force. 

The meeting also adopted a resolution on the motion of Mr. N. W. Chisholm 
(Bengal Chamber) drawing the attention of the Goverament of India to the extent 
to which the present high rate of stamp duty on inland currency bills ..restricted the 
use of such bills in the finance of inland trade and agriculture in this country and 
bringing to the Government the desirability of considering independently the ques- 
tion of stamp duty on the cheques, and the Reserve Bank of India’s recommendation 
that the rate of duty on Bills of less than one year’s usance should be reduced to 
two annas per thousand rupees. 

Resolutions — 2nd day — Calcutta — 20th December 1938 

Tho Associated Chambers of Commerce concluded its sesion to-day. The 
session was noteworthy for an important resolution moved by Mr. E. Hors- 
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7 nan (Upper India Chamber) urging stringent precautions against communism. He 
moved : , j- » 

‘Despite the fact that certain provincial Governments severely disoountenanoe 
the communist activity within their borders, the spread of communistic propaganda 
continues in India. The events of the past year have shown that incalculable 
damage is being done to industries in the country and to workers dependent thereon 
by the dissemination of the communistic doctrines and the intimidation whereby 
it is accompanied. This Association therefore calls upon all Governments concerned 
to ensure the enforcement of more stringent precautions to discourage communism 
by all means in their power in the interests of Industrial progress, general peace and 
welfare of the country . 

Maeine Insueanoe 

By another resolution moved by Mr. A. K. (?. Hogg (Bombay) the Association 
urged upon the Government of India the necessity of enacting legislation in British 
India embodying the provisions of the Marine Insurance Act 6 of 1906 and amending 
the sections 6 and 135 of the Transfer of Property Act, 1882, so far as they 
conflicted with sections 50 and 79 of that Act, which provide for the assignment^ of 
marine insurance policies either before or after loss and for the right of subrogation 
respectively. 

Mr. A. Mackintosh (Bombay) moved a resolution on registration _ of trade marks. 
The resolotion which was seconded by Mr. 0. W. Tosh (Opper India) apd supported 
by Mr. F. 0. Guthrie (Bengal) was passed. The proceedings then terminated. 


The All-India Medical Conference 

15th. Session— Meerut— 27th. December 1938 

Mrg Pandit’s Opening Speech 

The 15th. session of the All-India Medical Conference was inangnrated at Meerut 
on the 27th. December 1938 by the hon. Mrs. Yijaya Laxmi Pandit, United 
Provinces Minister of Health. The Conference marked the lOth anniversary of the 
creation of the Indian Medical Association. 

The aims of the Government of the United Provinces in regard to providing the 
people with medical service and the Government’s attitude to the medical profession 
were set out by Mrs. Pandit in her inaugural address. 

“Since the Congress Government came into power," Mrs. Pandit said, “it has 
been our earnest desire to reorganise the Medical Services so that the greatest 
number of people could receive the greatest amount of help from our medical men, 
and also to make such alterations in the system as would turn it ^ Into a well- 
balanced organisation and not a top-heavy struotnre as it is at present.” 

This was easier said than done, she declared. Important items, which were 
responsible for the present unbalanced condition of the system, were reserved 
subjeots under the Government of India Act and might not be touched. 

Mrs. Pandit expressed her entire sympathy with the demands made from time to 
time by the Medical Conferences. “But alas 1” she said, “the working of 
a Government, as I have learnt to my despair, is a lengthy process. "With the best 
mtention_ in the world it is months and sometimes years before any practical effect 
can be given to the demands of the people.” 

^0 hospitals of the U. P. declared Mrs. Pandit, were rapidly becoming, a disgrace 
to th0 Province.^ This was primarily due to the lack of co-operation between the 
pooljo oud those in charge of the hospitals. In order to remedy this bar to progress, 
the Government had decided to form Hospital Committees in all the large towns 
and thus giv6_ the public a hand in the management of their own hospitals. 

Mrs. Pandit admitted that medical aid in rural arears was still practically non- 
existent. Yet in the few places where dispensaries do exist, they have not earned 
the popularity which they should have done". In the case of both the hospitals and 
ot medical aid in rural areas, “what is required is a change of mentality on the part 
ot those men and women who are in charge". 
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“The question of the I. M, S. is one which had caused natural resentment in the 
medioai profession especially the resolution of the Defence Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India which insists on onr giving enmloyment in our province to 16 
British officers of the I. M. 8.”, said Mrs. Pandit. “We have no quarrel with these 
officers, but our Government has made an emphatic protest because of the prin- 
ciple Involved. There is no reason why, other qualifications being equal, the claims 
of the Indian should be sot aside in his own country while all faoilities and Indnce- 
monts are offered to porsn.ad6 Englishman to come out and serve in India”. 

Mrs. Pandit concluded with an appeal to the Indian medical profession to tate a 
wide view of the question of bringing foreign dootors into India. “The only idea 
behind the suggestion of extending help to a few of the unfortunate Jewish doctors", 
she explained, “has been to secure the services of experts who will serve onr 
country and help to train our own people”. 

PreridenUal Address 

The President of the Conference, Dr. George Da Silva from the Central Provinces, 
in his address to the Conference, outlined the disabilities from which Indian medical 
practitioners were suffering. 

Referring to the Indian Medical Association, Dr, Da Silva said that its progress 
had not been as vigorous as it ought to have been. The 98 branches of the Asso- 
ciation provided only 2,732 members. The United Provinces led with 32 branches ; 
Bengal followed with 28 and the Punjab was third with 14. The two groat Provin- 
ces of Bombay and Madras, ho pointed out, had only eight and five branches 
respectively. 

One of the Association’s greatest drawbacks. Dr. Da Silva said, had been the lack 
of Government favour. The Association had been regarded as a body of political 
agitators because it had fought for the rights and privileges, the status and dignity 
of tho medical profession. “We are only following” ho said “in the footsteps of our 
brethren in tho Western countries without being called agitators.” 

Dr. Da Silva noted with regret that the Association had not received sufficient 
.support from tlio medical profession in India, “In spite of Congress Ministries taking 
over tho administration of most of the Provinces our brothers in Government service 
arc either not permitted or are not bold enough to become members of this Associa- 
tion. Whatever the trepidation of medical practitioners In Government Service, there 
could be no possible excuse, he said, for those of ns who are Independent not to 
join tho Association and add to Us strength in tho cities, in the towns and in tho 
rural areas. The Association, he declared, should be representativo of all Medical 
men in India and should aspire to the status and position of tho British Medical 
Association. 

Among tho many problems that faced them, bo mentioned in particular “tho pre- 
domin.ant and ovorwhelminq iniluenoo” of Europoaos in tho Indian Medioai Service. 
“What I do not beliovo,” Dr. Da Silva said, “is that scienoo has any limits of casto, 
orood or colour, nor can 1 admit that wo aro in any way Inferior to our European 
colloaguos." 

If wealthy men of pnblio spirit had built hospitals in sufficient numbers, “thero 
is no doubt that our work in medical, surgioal and other departmants would have 
boon of a much highor standard and wo would not now have to depend on Western 
countries for researob work." 

Tho facts proved, Dr. Da Silva nssorlod, that “tho interest of tho European I. M. 
S. in India is nothing but transitory and raerconary”, and ho pointed out that “oven 
for tropical diseases, wo have oven now to depend on onr Western brethren to In- 
orcaso onr knowlodco in pathology and troatmont". 

“Tho Congress Ministries have so far acted with unduo cantion”, he said, ‘in 
giving ns priictioaily no more opportunity than tho meagre facilities wa already had 
before their coming info office”. _ 

In connection with tho growing unemployment among medical man, Dr. Da. Silva 
suggested that it would go to the credit of thoso, partiouiarly young men, who went 
into' tho villages to earn a reapeotablo. if meagre, living. 

The President referred to “tho intense nrovinciaiism that had followed in tho 
tr.aok of Provincial Autonomy”, and averred that it would canso duplication and waste 
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1n the matter of medical education. “As it Is”, he said, “we are working in narrow 
and parochial grooves and greatly need wide vision ; bat our spirit of provinoiahsm 
threatens to render oar outlook ae narrow 'as it could he”. 

Dr. Da Silva propounded two reasons for the deSoIenoy of research work in India. 
Firstly, he said, the hospital authorities did not sufficiently encourage it and even 
those medical practitioners who were In easy circumstances .were loth to sacrifice any 
part of their practice ; secondly, the J. M. S., and others who were In a position to 
prosecute research lacked either the time or the knowledge. 

Referring, in oonolusion, to the legislation that had recently been devoted to in- 
digenous medical sciences, Dr. Da Silva advocated the creation, after a thorongh 
inquiry, of a system of medicine, compounded of all the various Indigenous practices 
in use to-day. Much harm was caused, he said, by trying to separate into different 
departments, the Allopathic and Homeopathic, Ayurvedic and TJnanl systems of 
medical treatment. 


Resolutions 

Disapproval of the appointment of non-nationals as doctors in India was contained 
in one of the resolutions passed by the Conference, 

“In view of the attempts now being made In some parts of India to appoint medi- 
cal men, who are non-nationals, mainly on humanitarian grounds”, says the resolution, 
“this conference, while sympathising with their sufferings, is of opinion that in view 
of widespread unemployment in the medical profession In India, no appointment 
be made on snoh grounds. This Conference Is farther of opinion that in view of the 
prevailing laws of this country regarding medical practice, no medical man— expert 
or otherwise— should be appointed by the Central or Provincial Governments unless 
they come from countries with which Indian nationals have reoiprooity in matters 
of medical praotloe. This Oonferenoe further protests against the great and- un- 
restricted influx into this country of dootors from such countries and requests the 
Government of India to prohibit the immigration of such doctors info India", 

3y another resolution the Conference welcomed the appointment of the National 
Planning Committee by the Congress “Working Committee and recommended that it 
should include In It terms of reference schemes for the manufacture of drugs and 
medical appliances In India for the requirements of the country. 

The Conference also urged upon Provincial Governments the need for prescribing 
a minimum standard of preliminary general education for persons intending to 
practise Indigenous systems of medicina . 

The Conference further passed a resolution requesting Provincial Qovernmenls 
to take early steps to establish a uniform standard of medical education 
In the country. 

A resolution noting with concern the increasing evil of “quaokerv" in tha 
country and the use by unqualified persons of various designations and letters 
emulating recognised medical degrees and diplomas, and requesting the Central and 
Provincial Governments to protect the public and tiie meuical profession from this 
evil was adopted by the Conference. 
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Educational Progress in India 

The All India Educational Conference 
Fourteenth Session — Bombay — 27th. December 1938 

Mr. Kher’s Opening Speech 

The hon. Mr. B. O. Kher^ Prime Minister of Bombay and Minister in obarge 
of Education opened the 14th session of the All-India Eduoational Conference at 
the St. Xavier’s College, Bombay on the 27th December 1938. In the course of 
his speech Mr. Kher observed : 

‘'ll we wish to create a better world, it is necessary that we should clearly 
visualise what type of man or woman we desire to educate a child into, and attempt 
to mould our system of education consciously for achieving that end. I am suro 
conferences like yours are designed to answer this purpose”. 

Continuing Mr. Kher said : “The problem of education has of late assumed such 
an importance in our country that only an all-India Institution of eduoational experts 
like yours can hope to provide satisfactory solutions to the various problems of an 
intricate nature which confront us. 

“As in nine out of the eleven provinces In India the Congress holds political 
power and the problems of edncation can be solved on a common basis and the 
application of common principles, you will admit that it is a unanimity of 
opinion, which is hard to obtain and is of great value, from which you will derive 
great encouragement. 

The present system of education, Mr. Kher said, was highly artificial and had no 
real relation to the life, tradition, culture and environment in India. “Conseiiuently 
we are living in an atmosphere of awkward unreality. The finished products of onr 
eduoational machinery become aliens in their own country. They are unable to 
speak their own language and they do not like to wear their own dress”. 
The Premier quoted from the report of the Zakir Hussein Committee, and said 
that modern education in India was neither responsive to the realistic elements of 
the present situation, not inspired by auy_ life-giving or created ideal. “It does not 
train individual to become useful productive members of society’’. 

“"We must evolve”, Mr. Kher continued, “a common form of education for a 
common citizenship. “We must so fashion our educational machinery as to balance 
the intellectual and practical elements of their experience and make the young man 
an active and intelligent member of society taking interest in all its activities and 
fulfilling himself in many ways”. 

The Premier refuted the idea that the Congress was opposed to modern eduoa- 
tional theory and explained how the Wardha scheme had for its basic principle the 
accepted doctrine of education through creative activity. “But we refuse to Import 
here eduoational principles, however modern they may be, without considering their 
suitability to our society and to our national needs. And it is probably in this 
regard that the Wardha report offended the educational experts in this country”. 

The Premier next explained the eduoational policy of the present Government and 
hoped that the Conference would have valuable suggestions to make in the matter 
and on the means of imparting instruction through the mother-tongue. 

The Premier lamented the lack of facilities in this country for the education of 
the child in the pre-school stage. 

Mk. Chanda vareah on Exajhnaiions 

In requesting Sir T. Vijayaraghavaohari to take the chair, Mr. PI N. Ohanda- 
varkar, Chairman of the . Eeoeption Committee said that the present era in this 
country was prolific of eduoational ideas. During the past four or five years 
education had remained in the forefront, so many schemes had been chalked out and 
so many- unmade. There was a significant tendency, or rather a fashion to run 
down the present scheme of education. Laboratories and workshops were prescribed 
for the pupils. He would not go into the many details, which, he hoped, the 
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conferenoe would discuss but he would say this much, namely, that the object of 
university life should be to bring about a feeling of oneness amongst the hoys and 
girls. He expressed his abhorrence of examinations, for they tended to kill the 
social conduct of the teacher and the taught. _ The present position was far from 
happy, for the prinoipals and heads of institutions looked from only one angle of 
view, i. e. how many first classes and prizes a particular school could annex:. He 
stressed the importance of the “quality of teaching rather than the quantity". 

Presidential Address 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavachariar, in his presidential address, dealt at length with 
the teachers’ part in shaping the destiny of the countryj and emphasised that one of 
the most valuable functions which the teaching profession in India bad to discharge 
was to implant in the minds of young Indians the democratic habit of obeying the 
law which their own countrymen had made and charged with the duly of enforcing. 

“The teaching profession", he declared, “must, in the new conditions of India, 
play a very prominent part. These conditions, apart from the transfer of power that 
has been eSeoted, have an educative value in rousing the masses of the country to a 
consciousness of their rights and their right part in the Government of their own 
country. It is for you as teachers to lead this new spirit into fruitful channels and 
so to train the young men in your cate that they will become wise leaders in 
future.” 

6ir T. Vijayaraghavachariar welcomed the fact that the Conference had a promi- 
nent Section on “Internationalism and Peace”, as anything which promoted the 
knowledge of other races and countries in young minds was to be welcomed. He 
said that Europe had reverted to mediaeval conditions and in Europe the law of the 
nations had been replaced by the law of the jungle. This was the work of the 
authoritarian regimes, which had secured for their nations an increased status in the 
councils of the world. Racialism was playing a prominent role in everyday life in 
Europe to-day. A few years ago, India could perhaps lead a life of comparative 
isolation, but to-day she could no longer escape the influences of the outside world. 
Therefore, it was time that they looked about and strengthened their intellectual de- 
fences so as to protect the system on which their institutions had been built and 
one of their main defenders must be the teachers to whom had been confided the 
task of educating the young. 

Sit T. ■Vijayaraghavachariar emphasised the need for changing the educational 
system in India to change in accordance with political advance in the country. He 
asked: “Has our system of teaching, fixed in unregenerate days, been altered to cor- 
respond with the present democratic age? Has it been readjusted to meet the nece- 
ssities of the case, where in the provinces power has been transferred from a small 
bureaucracy to thirty millions of electors? Are the teachers able to reconcile, to 
the satisfication of the young Indian mind, advancing democracy with the claims of 
progress and efficiency ? The old bureaucracies claimed that they were efficient. 
The new totalitarian regimes make an equally insistent claim that they are efficient. 
If we consider calmly and dispassionately the history of India prior to the establish- 
ment of the bureaucratic regime, or the history of the totalitarian countries prior to 
the establishment of the authoritarian regime, wo are bound to concede the 
claim. 

“How is the rising generation in India to be taught that democratic government 
is not Inconsistent with the efficient maintenance of law and order and with the de- 
mands of progressive administration ? How are the young men in our educational 
institutions to be made to fool that the enthronement of the popular will in the 
seats of power does not mean the stereotyping of existing ideas, practices and preju- 
dices ? impatient idealists, in a hurry for reform, long for a dictator to cure all 
existing ills. 

_ “A special case here arises for consideration. I am told praotioally in every pro- 
vince of Northern India that since the Montagu-Chelmsford ■ reforms of 1930, com- 
mtmal bitterness between Hindu and Muslim has been intensified. The blame is 
pm on democracy. It is obvious that in a country like India, toleration of each 
other s practices in the matter of eating, dressing and worshipping is a fundamental 
conuition of orderly governrnent. How is this to be inculcated in the young ? "We of 
tne present generation of Hindus and Muslims have clearly demonstrated onr inabi- 
lity to live in peace with each other. How is the teaching in our schools and colleges 
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to be directed to the elimination of a feeling which it persisted in must be fatal to 
domocratio go^ernmont in the provinces where the feeling exists in a chronic form ?” 

Resolutions 

Tho Conference passed over 70 resolntions coveriog all aspects of education. 

The main resolution of the Conference expressed the view that “one of the 
aims of National Education in India should bo to prepare the country for a 
fully democratic Government,” 

The Conference disapproved the policy of retrenchment and curtailment of 
educational facilities, characterising it as detrimental to national welfare. 

By another resolution the Conference demanded that there should be a fully 
representative and autonomous Board of Education in the British Indian Provinces 
and Indian States to control and co-ordinate all educational activities. 

The Conference urged the formation of a Teachers’ Council on tho lines of Bar 
and Medical Councils in all Provinces and States. 

The adoption of mother tongue ns the medium of instruction in all stages of 
education was urged by another resolution. The use of eduoalional films and 
additional grants for visual and rural education were demanded. 

Tho need for introduction of compulsory military training in all secondary 
sehools and colleges in India and for making provision for free and compulsory 
education for all adults in the country were oraphasisai by two other resolutions. 

The Conference demanded that provision for the teaching of Hindusthani should 
bo made in all schools, 

Tho Vocational Education section of the Conference emphasised tho need for not 
neglecting cultural interests and demanded that piiysical education should receive 
adequate attention -in pro-vooational and vocational schools. Health education was 
doraanded as a part of school ourriculura. 

The International and Peace section urged that every possible means shonid 
be adopted in nil uduoational institutions for the purpose of emphasising the essen- 
tial unity of mankind and establishing intor-oommnnal peace and international 
relationship. 

Tho joint session of tho University and Secondary Education sections passed tho 
following resolutions ; — 

(1) This Conference urges that tho consensus of opinion on this subject, as 

expressed by tbo Punjab University Ecquiry Committee, tho Combined Uoivorsities 
Board for India, the Central Advisory Board of Education and the Abbott 'Wood. 
Keport bo now put into effect by tho reorganisation of higher general education 

into two periods of tlireo years each ; (a) Higher secondary coarse, and ib) 

Bachelor Degroo course, in place of tbo present systom of two years each- 
high intermediate and bachelor degree courses — the length of the whole 
educational oourso not being increased thereby. 

(2) This Conference is of opinion that tUoro should he throe well-defined 

stages in the whole systom of education : (a) Pre-primary education up to the ago 
of soven. (b) And basic education op to tho ago of fourteen — very much like tho 
Wardha sohome, in which not moro than half tho timo to bo spent on tho craft 

chosen, (c) Secondary education— throe years. It is to consist of two types : (a) 

Predominantly literary ; {bl Predominantly vocational. But ovory pupil should havo 
something of both, (d) University education — throo years oourso loading to a 
first degree. This should consist of various literary and technological coorsos, so 
tliat even tlioso whoso secondary edneation was predominantly vocational may have 
an opportunity of continuing and protecting their studies in tho University. 


All-India Muslim Educational Conference 
Slsl. Session — Patna— Isl. October 1938 

Prciidcntial Address 

His ide.as and ideals regarding tbo special problems of Muslim education in order 
that tho conference might bo able to enunciate and place before the community and 
country a uniform policy with rcg.ard to Iho education of tho Muslim community, wero 
sot forth by Mr. A. K. Faelul Hag, Bengal Premier, presiding over tho 51st seision of 
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tho all-India Maslim Educalional Conference, which commenced .at Palna on the Irt. 
October 1938. Mr. Fozlal Ilnq explained fho Muslim conception of religion which, ho 
said, inclnded every human activity within its scope including politics, social work and 
educational advancement. He was against the modern western education, but the 
ultimate aim of education to every Muslim was the advancement of the cause of 
Islam. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hoq accused thp Congress Governments of _ various pro- 
vinces of being communalisiio in their outlook and subjecting Muslims to Hlndn 
religions influences. He criticised the Wnrdlin scheme of education at length, saying 
that its defects outweighed its advantages. Tho chief objections to the scheme were 
manual labour bv children which would affect their health besides being an uneco- 
nomic position. Moreover tho scheme would produce meu and women of no outstanding 
intellectual ability. 

Taming to tho Bindi-Urdu controversy, he claimed that Urdu was pre-eminently 
suited to bo tho lingua franca of India as it was understood by a largo number of 
people and had established a literature of its own. Ho accused tho Congress of 
commnnalism in endeavonring to establish Hindi as tho lingua franca of India. Re- 
garding female education, ho maintained that tho syllabus should bo different from 
that of boys. 

Tho present age, said Mr. Hiiq, was critical for Muslims and it was comparable 
only with tho times immediately following the mutiny in 1857. Ho regretted that 
in several Congress provinces the policy enunciated by tho Congress Governmonts 
was opposed to tho interests and outlook of Aluslims ns, for instance, in tho Central 
Provinces where schools wero called Vidya Mandirs which wounded tho Muslims' 
religious Eusocptibililics. 

Ho realised that tho Wardha sohomo would in all prob.ability bo irtrodneed in tho 
Congress provinces, but warned tho Congress high command that if tho scbomo_ was 
enforced on Muslims against their will it would not only stand in tho wav of Hindu- 
Muslim unity but would widen tho gulf between tho communities. “The majority com- 
muaifys should realise tho necessity of winning the confidence of minority communities 
by amity and toleration. Oar countrymen generally and Congress Governments 
particnlarly should consider it their moral obligation to help Muslims to wipe off 
illiteracy by affording moral and financial nssistaucc.’ Another point on which 
Muslims unanimously insisted was tho teaching of Urdu and the CongresB 
agitation for tc.aehing Hindi was actuated by communal motives. 

Reverting to the "Wnrdha Bchcmc, Mr. Hnq said the objeetioiiablc finturc thereof 
was that the children would have to undergo physical labour and their hard-earned 
money would be paid to the teachers. It was inco'.priious that while on the one 
hand iffbrlB were being made to modify factory laws so that young children might 
not be fubjeclcd to bard labour, on the other it was proposed to impose hard labour 
on young school children and betides the nrticlcs produced by them would not 
find a market. Under the Bchcrac the school would be turned into factorica or 
nBhrams which would hardly retain the cliarnctcr of an educational institution since 
the objective of one was entirely dificrcnt from the other. To lay stress on the 
economic aspect and at the same time to expect cultural development would lead 
to logical fallacies. 

Proceeding, ho explained the Islamic conception of eduention which catered both 
for the material and spiritual development. He urged that the rcprcscnt.ation of 
Muslim tcachcra in nil schools should be ndequato so that the development of the 
mind of Muslim children might not take place exclusively in non-Muslim snr- 
roundiiigs. Maslim children should not be compelled to learn music and aing 
Bandc Alalaram since both these were ngainst the principles of Islam. Regarding 
^education, the Muslims would not advocate the same for girls over nine ytata. 
WDcUiding, he said that in view of their educational backwardness, it was dcsirabls 
that the .Muslims started n national fund to which nil the rich and poor should 
contribute a fraction of their income. This would help them to tide over many 
of their difficulties. 


Resolutioni 

rejecting the M’nrdha scheme the conference reilcralrel that there 
f-enid be an arrangement throughout the country for free and compulsory c<iiic.n- 
Jf-i. should be eight yc.ars for boys between sit and 14, and six years for 

gitU bclwcc.-! tit and 12, 
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Thia reBolution, moved by Dr. Sir Ziaiiddin waa paaaed by the Conference 
on the next day, the 2nd. October. . The resolution added that there ahould 
be aeparate arrangementa for boya and glrla and the medium of education must be 
the mother-tongue namely, for the Muslima of Northern India the medium 
ahould be Urdu, while in the provincea where the Urdu language was not prevalent 
the medium should bo the language of that province. But every student 
ahould be taught Urdu aa a aecond language. 

Regarding the script the Muslima enould be allowed to learn the language 
through the Urdu aoript. The Urdu language meana the language spoken and 
understood by the Hindus and Muslima In ordinary education in Northern India. 
Vocational and technical education should be made of central importance while 
other educational programmes should be according to the social nature and atmos- 
phere of the student intertwined with the vocation. Religious educatiou should 
be arranged for Muslim boya, if required by the parents. For atudenta who want 
to acquire English education through high schools and colleges after the age of 
11 there should be correlation between basic and secondary education and the 
present facilities should be allowed to stand. 


The All India Muslim Students’ Conference 

Mr. Jinnah’s Opening Speech 

There were three forces in the country: the British, the States and the Congress. 
The time had now oome to give a battle to all these forces and the sooner young 
men made up their minds to do so, the better for them, observed Mr. Jf. A, Jinnah, 
inaugurating the All-India Muslims Students’ Conference in the Muslim League 
pandal, Patna on the 29th. December 1938. 

Criticising the Congress at length, Mr. Jinnah said that young men had been 
deluded into believing that the Congress fought for the freedom of the country and 
the masses, and that the Congress would turn the country into a land of milk and 
honey. But now It was amply evident that the Congress said one thing and meant another, 
Mr. Jinnah strongly repudiated the various charges and criticisms levelled against 
him, such as being a oommunalist, a fanatic and an ally of Imperialism, seeking 
personal gratification in the face of the gravity of the problems facing the people, 
especially the Muslims. Referring to the negotiations with the Congress for a settlement 
of Hindu-Muslim question, and the political status of the League, Mr. Jinnah said 
that the Congress had offered terms which were unjust and prejudiced: if any were 
not aocoepteu the Congress was not prepared to come to terms. The Muslims, too, 
were not prepared to accept the Congress terms. They were not satisfied with 
anything less than perfect equality. The Congress claim of being the only body to 
represent the entire country was preposterous. India was not a nation yet, but a 
counter of a nationalities. With regard to Federation, Mr. Jinnah warned young 
men against being deluded by the Congress declaration that they did not want 
Federation. He added that the Congress had declared that it would not accept the 
new constitution, but was now embracing it. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah asked what the Congress had done for the masses. Was 
the country turned into a land of milk and honey ? What had Mr. Raja- 
gopalachariar done in Madras ? The enforcement of Hindi was strongly resented 
by the Hindus themselves, and the people resorted to the same Satyagraha 

which the Supreme High Command of the Congress (Mr. Gandhi) preached. This 
was mat by lathi charges. Thus had the Congress demonstrated that it was 
fighting for civil liberties until they joined the Congress. At least, this was 
wnat it intended. 

Reverting to Federation, Mr. Jinnah referred to the observations of Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Gandhi, the former saying that the enemies of 

Englishmen were his enemies, and the latter saying that ho would shod his 
blood If Englishmen’s blood was shed. Various Congress leaders had something 
to say about Federation, but why did not Mr. Gandhi have anything to say ? 
He would answer : because he was not even a four-anna member of tho 

(Congress, ho did not represent the Congress at all, ho was only tho “Supremo High 
Command of High Commands.” 

Proceeding, Mr, Jinnah said that when ho (Mr. Jinnah) had started his 

political career, ho was persistently attacked as being a oommunalist. Later on. 
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when he established a certain amount of contact with the masses, he was 
criticised as being a fanatic, responsible for exciting communal passions. Later 
still be was accused of being an ally of Imperialists. It was considered a 
crime to utter the word “Islam”. People did not understand the meaning of 
“Islam” when they criticised him for safeguarding the Islamic _ religion, whicli 
was in danger. Islam was not only a religion but an institution, comprising 
a complete code, moral, social, economic and political. He only wanted men to pro- 
gress along these lines. It he wished for •' t was snoh an 

honour, ha would say he had bean offered the 1' : ' u he ]Oineu 

the Congress. He had once believed that the Congress was carrying on a real na- 
tional straggle for freedom. But then he was young, susceptible and earned away 
by catchwords. Tho Congress placed false ideals before the young men in the couu- 
try whicli served as a cloah lor its masquerade, but it now stood revealed. HOi 
therefore, reiterated his warning to yonng men not to be deceived by the empty 
talks of the Congress. , 

Concluding, Mr, Jinnah appealed to young men not bo deluded, but to assert them 
selves and be prepared for sacrifices for tho advancement of tho community and the 
freedom of the country. 

Prctldenllal Address 

The menace to democracy by the totalitarian states was evident at Munich, which 
saw the triumph of tho idea of the effectiveness of force, declared the Raja of 
Mahmudahad, presiding over the Conference. 

As regards the duties of Muslim students, the Raja- said : “We are aoensed of 
isolating ourselves from other oomraunities in our country and using fear and hatred 
as our weapons. It is for you, educated yonng men, to disprove the charge by deeds.” 
The Raja made a plea tor strengthening the Muslim League, saying thae 
he had found a spirit of antagonism agmnst Muslims in the country. Ho 
farther explained that the League wanted peace and justice, but peace and jnstlot 
were words without meaning, if there were no sanctions to enforce them. He urged 
the students to devote their holidays to adult education and said that tho removal 
of illiteracy was a very Jnudable object and the labonring and agrlcultnral classes 
claimed the spare time of ednontod young men. 

Concluding the President said, “You who have the future in your hands must 
not forget the past and its tradition but Mho traditions of the past must not forget 
chains which hold you back." 


The U. P. Studenls’ Conference 

Second Sesiion — Allabnbsd — 29th. October 1938 

Tho second session of U. P. Students' Conference took place at the Mayo Hall, 
Allahabad on tho 29th, October 1938 under (he presidency of Dr. Mulkraj Anand, 
There was a large gathering, besides students, when the open session commenced, 
mominent among them being Pandit Amarnatha Jha, vlce-chanoelior. Prof. E. K. 
Bhattaoharya, Dr. Hussian Zahur of Lucknow University, and others. Mr. Gopat Das, 
chairman ot tho reception committee, welcomed the delegates and distinguished 
visitors in a short speech pointing out that the U. P. Students’ Conference was 
in its infancy and that they would draw up a programme for tho vonth of tho 
country. e f 


Mr. K. F. Naiusian’s Addbess 

, 1 , /'• A^ariman, who received an ovation when he roso to speak, said that 

though ho had visited Allahabad several times, this was the first occasion when ho 
came in direct contact with an association ot students. Ho always folt more at ease 
when he wm in tho company of students. Ho reminded them that youth activities 
were started in this country about ten years ago. They had in every province, in 
every city, youth leagues, students' organisations and they were very active. The 
success of tho Simon boycott was chiefly duo to the student community. Unfor- 
tunateiy, on account of the political upheaval, there was slight disruption, disorgani- 
'5 student movement. Ho was glad Uiat after an interval of some years 
IDO students of tho country wore reorganising in a proper manner. Ho had not tho 
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slightest; (Joutt that if there was a proper organisation among students the fate 
of the coming Federation would be the same as the fate of the All Whito 
Commission (Loud cheers). Ho considered that organizations and conferences lilco 
fliis wore more important than political organisations and political conferences. 
Bocanse, if they examined the history of all revelations in the world, in the East 
or in tho 'West, it was the students, tho youth of the country who brought about 
and worlied (ho revolution successfntly. He instanced Germany, Ireland, China, 
Eussia. In all those countries the students made their destinies. Ho had not the 
least donbt that the destiny of this ancient land would be made and framed by tlio 
youths and students alone. He urged the stndents to get rid of tho inferiority 
complex from which they were suffering. What the students in Germany, in Russia, 
in China could do, they in India also could achieve tho same thing. So far as tho 
spirit of nationalism, patriotism and conrga was oonoornod Indian students were a 
match to any students in the world. It was only a qaesfion of opportunity, of 
organisation, unity and leadership. Incidentally ho remarked that Hitler was the ono 
man who had revived Germany within an incredibly short time and brought it to 
tho present level which she occupied to-day. After the last war every body 

thought that Germany would not rise again for centuries to come, flo concentrated 
upon tho youth and the student community of Germany and organised them in a 
remarkable raannor. Ho did not care whether they took tbeir degrees or not or 
whether they got through their oxaminations. Ho wanted every young man betwoon 
tho ages of IG and 19 to become a fighter for the honour and self-respect 
of liis country. 

ProoQoding, Mr. Nariman said that the object of conferences like this 
was to equip them for tho futnro task of citizenship, to make thorn soldiers of 
Swaraj. Degrees and diplomas would not help in freeing them from tbeir political 
bondage. Tho fault was not with tho student community. It was the fault of the 
pernicious system of education which had been imparted in this country. Tho 
object of tho western education was to make them loyal citizens, to bo mere clerks 
without any initiative, What was the value of their degrees when hundreds of 
M. A 'a and LL. B’s applied for a single post carrying only Rs. 30 or 40 ? He 
exhorted tho organisers of the conference to have a broader vision and wider 
outlook. Their objective must be freedom of tbeir land. Ho was confident that 
if the students wore brought together in thoir early days, in common playground, 
in class-rooms and cosmopolitan gatherings there would be no communal quarrel 
at all. Sir. Nariman advised the students to give up all sectarian labels. They 
all bolongcd to this great land. Tho real type of nntionn! education, according 
to him, was that students should undertake educational trips. Ho also naked them 
to undertake edncational trips during holidays to places like Slohenjo Daro and 
see tho India of tho past ns revealed by tho excavations there. They must also 
rotnovo tho cause of illiteracy from this land. Every one must engage himself 
in some sort of voluntary public service. 

Mn. Stoeas Bose’s Messaoe 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in the course of his message to tho conference said : 

I have always had a close touch with the sndent movement in India and for 
various reasons. My experiences ns a student convinced me years ago that 
Btiidents must have .an organisation of their own, if they want to exist ns seif- 
respecting individuals and prepare themselves for their future career as citizens 
of n great country. When I ceased to bo a student in tho narrow sense of tho 
term, I resolved within myself that I would do very best to lend a helping hand 
to tho future generation of students, if and when the necessity arose. 

Stndents all over the world, regardless _ of their national barriers, look upon them- 
polvos as a fratornity and rightly too. It is not a more truism that tho students of 
to-day aro tho leaders of to-morrow and that tliey arc tho living embodiment of a 
nation’s hopes and aspirations. Tbo students ropresont, as a rule, tho most idealistic 
part of a nation and it is because of their Innate idealism that tbo students of tho 
world fool that tboy aro members of ono groat fraternity. It should bo onr duty to 
foster tliis sonso of solidarity among onr .students, so that tbrongh them, tho Indian 
poonlo mav bo welded into ono nation for all limj to come. 

Tho students of a free country enjoy the rights which froo men and free women 
usually enjoy but this Is not tho oaso with our students. Our stndents snfTor from 
tho iiandicaps which members of a subject race cannot avoid. They are looked upon 

50 
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as minors by their guardian at home and outside and, by the state, they are usually 
regarded as political snspeots. (Things have improved since the Congress Governments 
came into existence). In such circumstances, students must learn to belp themselves. 
They must insist on being treated as grown-up men and women and demand those 
rights which members of a free nation are entitled to. 

Not infrequently, students come into conflict with the authorities, both educational 
and governmental. Conflicts with the Federal authorities usually arise when they are 
denied their rights as students and with the governmental authorities when they are 
denied their rights as citizens. In either case, students can hope to vindicate them- 
selves only when the are properly organised. Organisation, therefore, is meir first 
and foremost task. Students’ Conferences can be of lasting benefit only when they 
afford impetus. Organisation for vindicating students’ rights is not, however, 
enough. Organisation should also aim at providing physical, intellectual and moral 
training so that students may, individually and collectively, turn out to be better men 

and better citizens. , , , ^ 

I am most decidedly of opinion that the platform of the students movement 

should be a broad-based one and should be open to students of all shades of opinion. 

It would be a disaster if students belonging to a particular party or group or ideo- 
logy were to attempt to capture office to the exclusion of other students. If this 
happens, the students’ movement will split and several students’ federations will come 
into existence. In your deliberations, hold aloft before your eyes the ideals of liberty, 
equality, fraternity and progress and remember always that liberty means emancipa- 
tion from bondage of evey kind— political, social and economic. 


The Mysore Students* Conference 

Presidential Address 

The session of the Mysore Students’ Conference 'was held at Mysore on the 
15th. October 1938, under tho presidency of Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, In 
the course of his address Mr. Bose said I respect and love youth for this 
active prinoipie, which is inherent in its very nature. I respect and lovo it 
for three things ; its Idealism, its courage and its unconquerable urge towards finding 

an outlet for idealism in action. As a matter of fact I look upon this last as the 

most priceless gift of youth, for without the impulse to translate ideas into action, 
all tho simmering intellectual and moral life of youth, all its treasures of faith and 
hope would be condemned to mere idle day-dreaming. 

In speaking of the idealism of youth I make a distinction between having vision 
and being a visionary, and to my mind the distinction is fundamental. Vision enables 
ns to rise above tho distractions and irrolevancies of immediate circumstances and 
keep our hold on essentials, while a visionary, by divorcing his ideals from reality, 
has foredoomed himself to a barren career. Idealists so utopian that they have no 

moorings in the workaday world or so feeble that tboy dare not take up the challenge 

of reactionary forces, are of no value in the onward march of humanity. They only 
help weak individuals to fly from reality and weave about themselves unsubstantial 
reveries of _wlsh-fulfllment. It has given me a deep pain to observe the signs of this 
morbidity in _ certain sections of the youth of India. I appeal to the youth of India 
to welcome toil as the hero’s portion in life and become workers in the noblest and 
widest sense of the word._ In this conference, however, I am glad to bo able to say, 
I find no ground for misgiving. There is no sign among you of enfeebled purpose, 
wavering faith or waning enthusiasm. 

The first of the great considerations which await solution at our hands is the 
realisation of the essential unity of India. The moment we begin to think of 
organising the economic life of India on a sound basis or of defending her against 
foreign aggression, our schemes are sure to break the bounds of provincial demarca- 
tions till they embrace the entire region marked off from the rest ^of the world by 
j- fooRntRln barriers on the north and the seas on the other sides, 
ine diversities in Indian life_ are not the result of self-oonsoious effort, they have 
not yet hardened as in Europe into regional nationalism ; they really spring from 
evolution due to the immense area of the country and diffionlties of 
Their natural trend is, therefore, towards coalesoenoe and 
/!• belief that this trend will be strongthenod by the Indusfriali- 

on 01 India which is inevitable. Modern industrial technique requires for its 
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profitable employmeat a large area and ample resonrces in raw material. Soviet 
Russia and the United States of America are striking examples of the truth of this 
assertion. India offers industrialism a field comparable in many respects to Russia 
and the United States, and I have already fold yon that sooner or later industrialism 
is bound to come to us and upon us. This to my thinking will have a decisive 
effect on the problem of Indian unity. The industrial revolution will pass over 
India like a_ steam roller flattening out all the petty diversities which at 
this hour cling to their separate existences and impede the full growth of 
the Indian nation. 

The desire for unity is not a now yearning in India nor the process of unification 
a recent growth. The one came into being and the other began long before tho 
times for which _ we have epigraphio records. Both are symbolised In the great 
Aswamedha sacrifioes enjoined in the Vedas, The process of unification continued 
through many vicissitudes. At times the forces of disruption secured a passing 
triumph but again the cohesive forces asserted themselves. In the sum-total, however, 
there has been no putting back of the clock but always a steady gain and to this gain 
both_ the foreigner and the Guptas, tho Rajputs, the Turks, toe Moghuls, and the 
British, have all contributed. But strange as it seems, it is during British rule, when 
the process of unification appeared to reach its finai consummation that the whole 
movement was suddenly and abnormally arrested. India is divided to-day info two 
arbitrary parts— an Indian India and a British India. An absolute Power with all 
tho forces at its command has not only created the arbitrary division but also 
professes to guarantee the unnatural status quo. 

If there are any positive political forces working in India to-day, they are two, 
first, tho determination to win freedom for every Indian wherever he lives, and 
secondly the yearning for the coalescence of peoples who speak the same Jangnage 
and share the same culture. Bat neither the British Government nor seemingV 

the States, seem to be aware of the strength of these forces. If they did, they 

would not have proposed a Federal Constitution which violates the fundamental 
assumption of federalism by seeking to make federal components of units which, in 
the first place, have no natural existence as separate entities and secondly, are not 
uniform in their internal political development and organisation. 

I am. of course, aware that tho theorists of the proposed Indian Federation argue 
that Federation merely connotes a special form of organisation among various com- 
ponent units and should in no wise be confounded with the nature of thoir interna! 
government. This, howovor, is a refinement of iliogioality which will convince no ono. 
The theories of tho Divine Right of Princes and of the Sovereignty of tho poopio 

will simply not live in amity side by side in India, as they have not lived anywhere 

in the world. The desire for freedom has a self-propagating energy, which ro- 
cognises no artificial barriers. This is a fact which everyone in India should do well 
to bear in mind. 

The oxtontion of popular government in the States is likely to have a profound 
offeot on the character of tho Indian Federation. Speaking of tho probable oonso- 
quonces of the establishment of domooratic institutions in tho States, an Indian Princo 
says, one possiblo result of that eventuality will be “a movement among tho different 
States for geographical readjustment of the territories of the various States, or oven 
for an amalgamation of a couple of conterminous States into ono State. Tho example 
of the unification of Italy Is notable, and it exactly points to ns tho possible lino of 
action the people of the various Slates might tBko._ The situation in India will bo 
much easier than what it was in Italy. The political ties and bonds, which will grow 
with the inauguration of tho All-India Federation, and tho great nationalistic ideals 
nro bound to carry tho people by storm. Moreover, it mast bo admitted that only a 
very small percentage of the States can claim a great historical past and real political 
and onitural unity which could save them from being amalgamated with others. Tho 
utter failure of tho Princes to create local patriotism by means of political histories 
of their States and their dynasties is bound to react on tho future. The All-India 
outlook of the States’ subjects is growing and is definif ’' '■ ' ■ ugbts and 

ideas of thoir loyalty to thoir rulers and more so the . ■■■'•. or unit, 

which has existed for no more than a couple of centuries. Tho All-India ideals are 
sure to be encouraged by coonomio pressure which will incroaso with tho establish- 
ment of tho Federation. The development of such an extreme situation is not likely to 
ariso within a century or so, and much denonds on other political events in India 
and also on tho policy tho Princes will follow in respect to their snbjeofs. Bat 
whenever this position will ariso, tho barriers which mark out tho boundaries of tho 
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various small States will break down and the people of these States will combine to 
create a great and powerful State.” . . „ , , i i t 

I fully agree with this Prince in his clear-sighted anticipation of the future, but 1 
do not think the final denouement of which he speaks is as far away as he conjec- 
tures. In my view, the union will come in our time. I believe the future _ and real 
Federation of India ^viU como Into being tbrougb the extension of^ the principle of 
provincial redistribution already enunciated and adopted. by the Indian National 
gress ; and it will be on the lines of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. The 
great Hindi-speaking bloc of Hindustan will be its core in the same fashion as the 
E.S.P.S.R. and its periphery will be formed by the voluntary oo-operation of units 
speaking the other major languages. This will give full scope to the longing^ for unity 
and autonomy at the same time which forms the warp and weft of the political aspi- 
rations of modern Indians. 

The second great consideration is that of the removal of the appalling 

poverty of the masses of India. The Indian worker _ and_ the Indian peasant 

live a life bereft not only of the refinements of civilisation but even of the 
means of hare physical sustenance. There is an infinential _ and imposing body of 
thought which holds the emphatic view that poverty will never be eliminated 
from human society without the elimination also of capitalisrn and the_ classes. 
Somehow or other, my mind has always shrunk from historical determinism of 
this kind. I am myself a believer in Socialism, althougb I am afraid after the 
confession of my doubts about the inevitability of class-war. My socialism 
will be labelled as of a very pink brand by those who flaunt its banner of 

flaming scarlet. Yet, I would repeat, I am a sincere Socialist. If, nevertheless, 

I have not been able to accept the theory of class-war in its entirety, it is 
because of a belief that it does not reveal the whole truth of human revolution. 
Investigation has shown that Nature is not as cruel as she was supposed to he ; 
that there is an unreasoning animal behaviour as much play of the social and 
altruistic impulse as of stark egotism. Marx could not and did not take full 
account of this fact. Although it is no reflection upon his genius that he was 
unable to anticipate coming discoveries, this is a flaw iu his argument which 

cannot be denied. ^ ' _ 

To the Indian mind, -the theory of class- war does not appeal, and this is 
not due entirely to religious belief, contemptuously termed by Marx the nar- 
cotic of peoples. The entire course of Indian history and the unfolding of 
Indian civilisation have been dominated by the spirit of toleration. This induced 
ns in_ the past, to seek the reconciliation of jarring elements by love and 
toleration, and by the same process of harmonisation and oo-ordination by which 
life reconciles all the bewilderiug varieties of its manifestations on earth. Some of 
this spirit of synthesis still lingers in us. That is why many Indians, true to the 
heritage of our ancient civilisation and to the ethics of our national life, recoil 
instinctively before the notion of class-conflict. 

There is one peculiar feature in the Indian situation which makes me anticipate 
the bloodless introduction of socialism in India and, with it, the peaceful redis- 
tribution of material goods among all classes of Indians. That pecnliar feature is 
the want of grit in the privileged classes in India. I do not believe that these 
classes in our country will ever be capable of organising themselves into Fascists 
and Nazis in the manner of Western bourgeoisie or offer the same frenzied and 
dour resistance. Those in India who are now seemingly opposed to the larger 
economic interests of the masses are a weary and enfeeblod class. They 
approximate more to the emigre type, who, if they would cling to their past 
rights, would not make much of an effort to defend them from others. This 
is a consideration which holds out some sort of a consoling hope that India at any 
rata will be spared the painfnl spectacle of soaing her sons face one another 
in seried ranks of organised and implacable hatred. 

At all events, there is a good deal that we can do before class-conflict comes to 
India, on the assumption that it is inevitable. India’s potential resources for support- 
people have not yet been tapped and worked to a tithe of their capacity. 
We, therefore, shall not be betraying the interests of the masses it we decide for the 
present to work within the framework of the existing social order to develop industry 
*1 agriculture. Perhaps, the full-fledged believer in class-confliot will argue 

mat tnis is no better than a reformist’s palliative, and that his is the better path. 
Against that I shall set the old saying— a saying much admired by practical men— 
that the 'bettor’ is the enemy of the ‘good.’ ■ 
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I now como to tbo problem of socnrlng complete independence for India or, Parna 
Swaraj as it has boon called. The Indian National Congress has boon striving for 
this ond for more than fifty years. It is my belief that with the Indian National 
Congress in actual power in all but two provinces of India we have reached a very 
important milestone in our onward march. In every provinoo in which the Congress 
is in power, it has been decisively shown that whilo the Congress would not shrink 
from tho task of Covornment and would woloomo it as an opportunity for bringing 
about a rcconsfruotion of onr national lifo, it would never tolerate compromise on the 
issue of indopendonoo _ and national dignity. By doing so, the Congress lias pro- 
claimed that office for its own sake possoscs no loro for it. Oar ultimate success 
in securing untrammelled power in tho provinces of British India fs almost assured. 
"Wo have now to_ carry the Bght a stage further and establish tho power of the Con- 
gress and with it of tho popular will in fioids whore they do not yet esoroiso an 
effective voice. These fields are mainly two, Central Government and the Indian 
Btalcs. So far as Central Government Is concorned, tho necessary prelude to an 
ostension of dcraooiatio principles to that sphoro is rosistanoo to tho Federal Schomo 
ns it has boon drawn up and enacted. At Iho Centre, tho Govornraont of India 
Act of 1935 bans for all timo not solely tho control but tho participation even of 
tho Indian people in defonoo and external affairs. This is a denial of tho birth-right 
of a nation in which no Indian with any solf-respcct, whatovor tho shado of his 
political opinion can for a moment acquiesce. No Indian, unless ho is false to his 
country and to his own senso of solf-rcspect, can oven discuss Iho Federal Scheme 
until these and other objcotionablo features, arc totally removed. I say this with all 
the emphasis at my command booauso there b.ns boon some underground mutterings of 
late tbaN after some minor modifications have boon made, tbo Indian National Cangross 
is likely to accept the Federal Scheme. 

Coming now to tho question of tho Indian Stales, I would roitorato my belief 
that tho introduction of tbo domooratio form of govornmont in them is inovilablo 
sooner or later. Wo toot that the freedom movement is likely to bo more Bpontano- 
ons and have a broader basis if it dr.aws its main strength from tbo people of tho 
Statoij. It is of oonrso nnnoocssary to add that tho Congress organisation In 
British India would welcome organisations and activities nnaloeous to Us own in tho 
stales. But it desires at the same timo to havo them as equals and allies, stronglhon 
one another rather than as raoro links in it.s chain. 

The iraraonso hold of the Congress on tho people of British India springs from 
its boundless potentialities for growth and expansion. Dynamic adaptability has over 
boon tho outstanding quality of its outlook and priuoiplo. As tho years havo brought 
in tho toavon of now ide.as, it has givoa proof of its napaoity for organic growth by 
responding to Ihoso iailuonoos. As time marcbos tho Congress will march too. I invito 
you and through you tho outiro youth in India to join this onward march. 

I appeal to tho youth of India to bo up and doing, to hold themselves in 
readiness, to stand at arms, so to say, for another reason .also. Tho acquicsoonoo 
of Franco and Groat Britain has not placated Hitler, nor is there any reason 
to boliovo that Mussolini has abandoned his Roman ambitions. If anything, tbo 
Govornraonts and tho peoples of tho two domooratio powers seem to bo more 
dotorminoi than over that*’tbeir rearmamont should bo carried to_ tho furthest 
limit and that thero shall bo no relaxation of tho air-raid precautions. This has 
only ono meaning ; that the clash is postponed, not averted. 

This clash, when it comes, can have ono of two results, and no other. Either 
tho Fascist powers will win and Great Britain and Franco shrink Into minor 
powers ; or thero will bo an ond for over of totalitarianism on earth following a 
victory of domooraov and liborlv. In tho l.atlor event, tho nominal victors will 
of conrso bo Groat Brit.ain and France, but their victory will havo been won by 
tho co-operation and sacrifices of all tho freoJom-Ioving elcmanls of tho world and 
not by the ont-worn and decadent imporialistio coteries of the two countries. In 
cither c.aso, India will bo facet bv a fateful situation. With tho lessons of (ho 
past history of India in my mind' I cannot forget that a sudden disappearance, 
forced or voluntary, of tho existing system of government may rce.all to lifo all 
those turbulent anarchic forces which in tho eighteenth century mado a 
traredy of our national life. Wo sh.all have to bo strong in order to bo able to 
resist these forces, just as wo shall havo to bo strong to csc.apo a renewed 
spelt of foreign domination. 
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Reiolutions 

TIjo following resolutions were passed by the Conference: — 

The Conference afTirmoJ its fnilh in the principles of non-violence and fralli and 
paid its homage to Mahatma Gandhi on tho occasion of his soventieth birthday. 

Tlio Conference condemned the repressive policy of tho Travancore Government 
and sympathised with Congressmen in their heroic stand in the struggle for freedom, 

Tho Maharaja of Mysore was requested to inangnrafo a now constitution for 
Mysore with full responsible government, to repeal tho Press Act, to restore civij 
liberties, to introduce a Debt Relief Act and Prohibition, to throw open tho Muzrai 
temples to Harijans, and to encourage tho growth of trade unions in Mysore. 

Tlio Conference sympathised with the people of Uyderabad, Kashmir, Rajkot, and 
Dhcnkanal in their struggle for freedom. 

Tho Conference urged the Government to give free education to girls in tho middle 
school stage. Tho Education Department was urged to make Hindustani compulsory 
in high schools, cither in tho Hindi or in tho Urdu script. 

Tho Conference urged tho Government to make tho regional language tho medium 
of instruction in all grades of education. Tho Mysore University should mako Ka- 
nnada the medium of instruction. 

Tho Conforenco demanded the immedi.ato role.aso of all political prisoners uncondi- 
tionally, in Indian States and British India, whether they wore det-ainod with or 
without trial, 

Tho Conforonoo declared its allegiance to tho ideal of independence, adumbrated 
by tho Indian National Congress. As the Federal part of tho Government of India 
Act w.xs retrograde mor.ally, politically and economically, it supported tho Congrc.S3 in 
their efforts to resist Federation and combat tho Government of India Act. 


The Punjab Muslim Educational Conference 

A committee to scrutinise tho Wardha schemes of education from tho Muslim 
point of view and anoGior to c.Tploro at! possible .avenues to give a vocational bias to 
ibo education of Muslims wero formed at the Punjab Educational Conference, wliich 
concluded il-s deliberations at Lahore on tho 29lh. December 1938. 

The Conforenco further directed the AVorking Coramitico to circiilalo the 
Tccommendaiions of this coramitfeo, when rccoivoJ among tlio lic.admastors of all 
Muslim- inslitulions and other Muslim edocafionist.s in tho Province and after inviting 
their opinions, present a consolidated report to tho Central Standing Cornmiltco. 

By anotlier resolution tlio Conference urged on tiio Ptmj.ah Government tlio 
necessity of so amending tho constitution of tho Punjab University so ns to ensnro 
Muslims getting tlioir due share in the administration of tho Univor.si’ty. 

Tho Conference urged upon tho Government the necessity, of so rcgnlating the 
expansion of girls’ education in tho Province as to ensure the Muslim com- 
munity getting its rightful share in the money spent ont of tho public rcvcnucr. 
for tho purpose. 

Thr Conference viewed with “alarm tho tendency to cubsUtulo other langua.gcs 
for Urdu as medium of instruction and places on record its considered opinion that 
it!.a-much as Urdu is spoken and understood throughonl tho Province It should not 
only continue to bo employed as the medium of instruction in Government and board 
mi'jJIo schools .as heretofore but that it should also t'O u^ed .as '.ucli tiplo tho 
matriculation Bt.andard. Tho conforenco therefore, rcquc3l.s the Government to l.ako - 
stops to give cfToct to this rcoommendation." 



The Convocation Addresses 

The Dacca University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocotion Address delivered by the Et. 
Hon’ble Sir Ahhar Hydari^ President of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Executive Council 
at the Convocation of the University of Dacca held on the 20tli. July 1938 : — 

The University of Dacca is fortunate in occupying a unique position among the 
homes of learning in this country. You were the first-fruits, as It were, of the 
Calcutta University Commission, to whose epoch-making Eeport the debt owed by 
Indian educationists is by no means linuidated. You were also privileged to begin 
your- work under the most favourable auspices, for you had the benefit of the brilliant 
direction of Sir Philip Hartog, your first Vice-Chancellor. 

It was not merely in the circumstances of its creation and in the persctaality of 
its first Vice-Chancellorship, that your University was favoured by fortune ; it enjoys 
the additional advantage of connection with a great centre of Indian culture. The 
city of Dacca was well fitted to become the home a University, which stands for all 
that is best and most enduring in the combind cultures of India and of the Western 
'World. Throughout the neighbourhood, of which Dacca is the capital, archaeological 
remains, still to be discerned, give evidence of a great and varied history. The very 
name of your City is attributed by some to the Hindu goddess Dhakeswari, whose 
shrine is located here. Surviving monuments in your district preserve the names of 
the famous Jhasa Pal and Chandra Pal ; while, if local tradition Is to be frosted, the 
villages of Bikrampur recalls the even earlier fame of the great Vikramaditya. 

To this early basis of traditional Hindu and Budhist culture, the Muslims have 
made their own contribution. Such distinguished Governors as Mir Jumla, connected 
also with Dacca history, and Shalsta Khan, nophew of the Empress Nurjahan, main- 
tained a brilliant Court and enriched your City with magnificent public buildings. 
Indeed, the traditions of Shalsta Khan are preserved to this day in the well-known 
style of architecture, to which he has given his name. 

To the Hindus and the Muslims, there have succeeded the Britfsh, with their own 
contributions to the life and prosperity of your City, and as aids to your economy 
several industries have sprung up since their advent, among these the great jute 
industry. 

Based in this manner upon the four great streams, which together contribute so 
much of colour and movement to the broad river of oar culture— the Hindu, the 
Buddhist, the Muslim, and the Christian — your great City is supremely fitted to bo 
the home of a University such as yours, which takes all knowledge, whether ancient 
or modern, whether of the East or of the West, as its distinctive province. 

Under the stress of modern conditions, we sometimes forget what is still the pri- 
mal function of a University. In ancient days, in our own country as well as is the 
'West, a university was a gathering-place of people, eager to learn and clustering 
round famous men who could teach them. The ancient ideal tended to be forgotten, 
both in the East and in some parts of the "West, and a university was regarded 
merely as an examining body, conducting semi-inquisitorial functions. Yon in Dacca 
were the first among the modern Universities in India to strike out against such 
distortion. You realised that to discharge the duties which universities should fulfil, 
certain things were necessary. Students must live near their teachers : for this 
reason, Dacca became a residential university. In the next place, students must have 
access to their teachers ; for this reason, Dacca has established the tutorial system. 

In the third place, learning must bo both Imparted and enhanced ; for this reason, 
you founded a strong tradition of research and of original work. Finally, the univer- 
sity must bo a focus of intelleotual activity ; for this reason, yon devoted assiduous 
care and attention to the creation and maintenance of a magnificent library. 

But we do not live for ourselves alono. TVo, Members of the Faculties, Graduates 
and Under-gradnates of the University of Dacca, all owe certain duties to our mother- 
land, not only as individual citizens but also ns members of a groat academic 
institution. ^ 
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There is one problem, which alike in its gravity and in its national importance, 
claims onr primary attention. I mean the problem of^ the differences that appear to 
exist between the two principal communities of India. _ I for one refuse to believe, 
that those differences are not capable of a_ lasting solution, _ such as _ would, on the 
basis of a common nationalism and of national endeavour in the service of a; common 
patrimony, lead to mutual respect and understanding. AVe are perhaps too religious- 
minded a people to follow the more radical path of secularisation which countries 
like Turkey nave adopted. Religion enters every detail of our daily life, but It does 
not follow necessarily that', in so entering, it should serveito take away from us the 
qualities of sympathy and toleration, which the teachings of every religion Inculcate. 
That distinguished philosopher of our time, Mr. Bertrand Russell, has pointed out 
that the strongest of our collective passions are group-hatred and group-rivalry, and 
whatever the cause or causes which lead to such hatred and rivalry between the two 
Indian communities — whether political, economio or cultural — the fact that such 
hatred and rivalry are based upon religion makes them the least appreciable and 
perhaps the most tragic of all. Tet here, in this University and in Universities like 
it, which have all the blessings of the atmosphere which surrounds a house of learn- 
ing, wo can learn and show to ourselves and to others the value of toleration and 
sympathy, and the baneful effects of hatred and jealousy. I know that you In Dacca 
have done much to learn these lessons and to exemplify them. This is but natural, 
for you have not only fostered Muslim education ; you have advanced further in that 
yon have also provided points of understanding between Hindus and Muslims.^ In an 
ago when the bitterness of rivalry has led even erstwhile protagonists of nationalism 
and unity- 1 speak of men of both communities— to profess disillusionment, and all 
the modern weapons of publicity and propaganda are being diverted from their true 
end, and are being employed for creating and expressing the unedifying passion of 
hatred, a spirit such as yours is widely needed, if we are to bo true to our mother- 
land and to ourselves. This country, which has given us birth, has not sprung from 
any one race, creed or culture, and the pages of its history are writ large with the con- 
tributions, not of any one community but of all the different communities, which it has 
nursed and who have given collectively of their best to make of it a beautiful 
land. Wo have received from our past a heritage of magnificence and splendour, 
and you have only to look at the grandeur and refinement, symbolised in the 
Boulpture of Ellora and frescoes of Ajanta, or in the beauty and grace enshrined 
in the Taj Mahal, to derive lasting inspiration from the very fact of their co- 
existence. In our life and customs, speech and thought, we in fact accommodate 
the different cultures that gave birth to these monuments. Yet, is it not a tragedy 
that those very factors, which should inspire unity and assist the growth of a 
national consciousness, are to-day being used to emphasise separation 7 Urdu or 
Hindusthani, for example, which by its very origin symbolises the effort of 
Hindus and Muslims to understand each other through the medium of a common 
tongue is being to-day characterised ns the language of a particular community 
and hair-splitting discussions are being attempted on the rival claims of different 
dialects 7 To the vocabularies of our language and of these dialects, unfamiliar 
words are being added from distant languages, in order to emphasise the 

differences rather than the similarities. Our common festivals, too, which arc 
occasions when the joys and sorrows of one community ate shared by the others, 
are fast becoming occasions for communal clashes, while moveraents are on foot 
even to boycott these meeting-grounds of the two communities, where their two 
cultures mix and fuse. 

Yon, however, in the community life which is so admirable a feature of your 
University, have opportunities, shared, alas, by two few other Indian students, of 
appreciating the strength of the ties which bind us all together as one people. 
Just as a wider outlook and a national consciousness will rid us of the trammels 
of obstructive parochialism^ or sectional claims, one way in which wo can all 
assist, in creating a wide national front by way of outlook and effort, is to 
dissociato ourselves from sectional or “communal” activities ; let us undertake, 
for example, never to belong to any institution that represents such purely 
sectional or communal endeavour. Another way lies — if I may use the term — in 
'decommunalising our histories. — ^Dcseazos Had said of the needs of France during 
the Restoration : “Roy_aIiBe_ the nation and natiounliso royalty.” Similarly, let us 
decommunnliBo” our histories which . urgently require such treatment. You will 
n? .fhat the Education. Department in Hyderabad has just produced 

Ino first of Us history text-books for schools, based upon this principle, and is 
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shortly to follow it up with similar text-books desigoed for other stages of the 
education of our younger generations. A third way, perhaps a more assiduous 
and leisurely but none the less an effectire way, lies in the study of science or 
mysticism, the store-rooms, respectively, of logic and precision, spirituality and 
the inner meaning of religion. To tha_ scientist and the mystic the whole world 
or mankind is one ; differences of faith to the one have but an objective signi- 
ficance, while to the other they denote absence of true spiritual perception. 

Tet another problem of gravity and importance is the problem of India’s 
poverty. Incidentally, the giving of due importance to this problem and to the 
economic motif in several movements, which appear ostensibly to be communal 
will not only serve to distinguish the economic from the purely communal 
conflicts, but also put in their proper places the communal and economic questions, 
that face us. In examining these and kindred problems and their real importance, 
in relation to the life and well-being of our people, our Universities and their 
research faculties can be the clearing-houses of such examination, where experience 
and information can be pooled ana sifted, and the adjustments necessary for our 
life as a nation on the path of progress can be formulated. That such adjustments 
are needed is apparent to any one, who looks at the different aspects of the life of 
India today, particularly when the task of nation-building has over a fairly wide 
field been entrusted now for the first time to Indian hands. Let us, therefore, 
start with a full realisation of the responsibilities that lie ahead and with unity 
among ourselves. 

One of the adjustments we have to make among many others, in order that we 
may make’ our equipment in different fields accord with the life and requirements of 
our people, is the reconstruction of our education. On this subject about 13 years 
ago I made certain suggestions when I was privileged, in the same way as now, to 
deliver the Convocation Address of our sister University in the Punjab and from 
which, in view of the recent discussions, may I detain you with a few quotations 1 
I then urged whether instead of having three different stages — Primary, Secondary 
and University— into which education is at present divided and in which the 
dbjeot of each stage is the preparation for the next higher stage, “it is not 
possible to have three distinct classes of Education, each self-contained, having a 
well-defined goal and each specially adapted to the attainment of that goai.’’... 
Thus ‘‘the first and most important stage of education, which I would prefer to 
call Essential education, ought to include ail subjects which are of primary 
importance— subjects, the knowledge of which is useful to every citizen of the 
State, .whatever trade, calling or profession he or she may choose to follow, as 
tending to increased efficiency or better citizenship.”. ..This course would, with 
suitable Eeaders, Syllabus, and School Libraries, include through the medium of the 
vernacular most of the present Middle School course and even something of the- 

present High School course These “Schools should not be merely literary — text 

book reading schools— but should have a practical side— agriculture, gardening, cottage 
industries (if they are in the districts), arts and crafts (if they are in the city). An 
experiment on these lines, which we are conducting in Hyderabad, shows how much 
greater progress the boy, who devotes a part of his time to learning the use of his^ 
hands for some trade, can make in the same time even in the ordinary curriculum 
laid down for the primary and secondary stages. On the completion of the essential 
course thus designed, the boy would either for the practice of agriculture or some 
trade, for which the primary education so organised might be regarded as his techni- 
cal education, or he would enter” a High School...;;. These Schools “should each of 
them aim at giving a vocational training complete and adequate as far as it goes.” 
and would include Schools of Engineering, Medicine, Law, Government Secretariat, 
Commerce, and Business with a less protected and expensive course than-the. present, 
which, would give the, country and, especially the village side. Doctors, Engineers, 
Lawyers, Agriculturists and 'Businessmen,, etc., expecting but a moderate remunera- 
tion. ■ ■ , 

.“The University would then take charge of students after they had emerged from 
these .vocational High Schools weeding oat such as proved themselves inadequate or 

undesirable”, which 'means that it ,wonld “take -charge of the direct instruction and 

training only of a limited ••number of' selected students— limited by the ability of the 
students themselves, to follow the University course, and limited also by the number 

required to satisfy the estimated needs of the country 'W'hat I may call the lower 

activies of the University would thus be simplified and abridged, allowing it more 
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freedom to pursue its higlier activities, by which I mean jesearch_ and specialisation 
and also, the investigation, consideration and solution of_ the oduoational and_ cognate 
problems which from time to time arise in every civilised country, isome times be- 
coming as acute as its political problems, and which the calm impartial judgment 
of the learned, working in an atmosphere free from all suspicion of racial, communal, 
bureaucratic or political taint, can best solve.” 

Accompanied by a vocational bias from the earliest stages, these proposals, on 
which the educational system of Hyderabad is being reorganised, will eventually 
result in adapting our educational system to the needs of our people and thereby 
diminish the number of unemployed which is likely ^ to increase, if education remains, 
as it largely is to-day, divorced from the realities of our economy. This does not, 
however, mean that any great limitations, except those of fitness and requirement, 
will be placed id the way of those, who wish to benefit bj[ a study of the humani- 
ties or the liberal sciences which go so largely to the making of culture in a man. 
What it does prevent is the repetition of that tragic situation, by which multitudes 
of young men, wholly unfitted for a University _ career, are allowed — nay, foroed-^to 
enter the Universities in the hope of securing some ^uite subordinate clerical 
employment or other. From the walls _ of your University are bound to emerge 
those who will play in the future an active indeed a directing part in many branches 
of the educational structure, and the same holds true of the difierent Universities 
that to-day function in India. It is largely your task, therefore, to do planning in 
education, so as to bring it as far as possible in consonance with your needs. 

I have spoken already on the need to ‘'decommunalise” our histories. I am only 
thinking aloud of course, but I venture in that process to make a further suggestion 
to yon for what it may be worth. Many of yon must no doubt have. read and been 
interested to read of the suggestion made by' Mr. H. G. Wells regarding the necessity 
of a world encyclopaedia to act as a compendium, constantly kept up-to-date, ,of 
knowledge in all its branches. Whether a scheme so ambitious as this will 
materialise in our own time I cannot say. But I am convinced that a project of 
this kind, if applied on a more modest scale to our . own country, would be of real 
and lasting utility. Co-operation between the Universities of India might well result 
in the creation of an Indian Encyclopaedia designed for the same .purpose, though 
perhaps not executed on the same lines. A work such as this where knowledge of 
all that pertains to India can be co-ordinated and made available . for the general 
benefit, would not only lead to better and more exact information but also, I am sure, 
strengthen our own feelings of oneness as a people and our responsibility ^o our 
; country and to each other. 

One last word now to those of my young friends, whether Graduates or Under 
gradutes of . this University., who have still their lives before them to live. Perhaps 
at no epoch, of our history had any generation of the youth of this country before 
it a greater task or greater chances of fulfilling that task than .the present. , That 
chance exists wherever you look, provided there is manhood to undertake, it. May 
you my young friends, realise the scope of work which is yours and the, great 
future,, which you can make not only for yourselves but for our people 
,as a whole, v 


‘ The Madras University Convocation ‘ 

The following is. the text of the address delivered by Sir Mirea M., Ismail, 
Dawan of Mysore, at . the Convocation of the .University of Madras held on ihe ' 5lh. 
August 1938:— , i ; 

To-day the world lies before you with its hopes and fear. ' But what a changed 
world it is from ours 1 When we set out from- the University, peace, democratic 
advance, international division of labour were the watchwords. It seemed the end of 
one age, the hegin-ning of another. The European concert of nations apparently bad 
established itself on a firm basis, and any friction that might arise seemed easily 
soluble by the ordinary methods of diplomacy.- • Even the- war between Russmi'-and 
Japan was regarded by some- as not wholly e-vil if, as seemed possible, it' would bring 
to an end the bad old system uf despotic rule in Russia. Democracy, was blazing its 
trail m the most unlikely places. Turks, Persians and Chinese were setting their feet 
on paths -which were likely to lead to some measure of democratic control. In Enssia 
mere was the newly- created Duma which appeared to maik a stage in the movement 
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towards popular nowor, Tho economic maohino soomed destinod to run smoothly with 
a wonderful equilibrium between the working parts. Tho tropical countries'^ ’ wero 
producing foodstuffs and raw materials and the Woslorn countries industrial goods 
There was a struggle for markets, but nobody questioned tho principle of international 
division of labour. 

India, in 1905 

But what of India meanwhile 7 Here there was not, perhaps, perfect peace. Tho 
surface of tho waters was disturbed by tho strenuous efforts of that dynamic person- 
ality, Lord Curzon, to improve tho efficiency of tho administration. But in spite of 
some perturbations, (ho people ns a whole did not lose faith in tho good intentions of 
tho nation with whom Destiny had brough them into close association. So it was 
that Gokhale sot out on his famous pilgrimage to England. Next came tho fateful 
mooting with John Morley and then— at last— tho beginnings of India’s laborious" 
iourney towards self-government. That groat political sago, it may bo noted, had no 
neliof in tho value of parliamentary institutions in this country, thinking them unsuitod 
to tho conditions hero. 

Fonr world is not, 1 fear, ns placid and hopeful as ours was. TVo 

Saw tho vision of tho world, and all tho wonder that would bo; 

Saw tho heavens fill with commorco, argosies of magio sails ; 

HVo looked forward to a time when 

The war-drnm throbbed no longer, and tho battle-flags wore furled 
In tho Parliament of man, the Fedoration of tho world. 

But those dreams have disappeared in tho lurid light of tho now day, and wo hear 
Tho Heavens filled with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in tho central bine. 

This contrast between our hopes of thoso years and tho tragic facts of to-day is . 
not merely a pool’s fancy impressed into my service. M. Andre Manrois, tho well- 
known Frenou writer, has very lately described tho poignant contrast between tho 
bright hopes of tho pre-war decade of this century, and the sorabro realities of to-day 
under the caption “Tho tragic decline of tho humane ideal.” Ho savs, “Tho hnmnno 
ideal, whoso noble aims were generally respected before tho World War, has 
deolinod during tho last ton years to a condition of primitive violence and cruelty. 
\yo aro again becoming accustomed to tho ferocity of which several centuries of 
civilization had seemed to euro tho human r.aco ; and this now barbarity is far more 

dangerous than that of tho savages because it is armed by science At nearly 

every point the forces of civilization seem to bo sounding a retreat Tho peace of 

Europo protected a great civilization. And now in 1938 what is left of this wonder- 
ful security ? A nood part of the world is already at war. Menacing shadows loom 

threateningly over tho rest of tho planet Economic isolation, onco dre.'idc'l. has 

become an ideal.. Nations blockade themselves It seems ns if, in spile of tho 

immonso progress ma'do by science, and perhaps oven as a result of this pi ogress, wo 
aro ontoriug into a now period of barbarism.” In Lamartine’s words, “Barbarism re- 
commences by tho excess of civilisation.” 

Tin; Would To-d.vy 

You live indeed in a changed and changing world, a hurrying and disordered 
world. Now wo know, to our cost, that tho ora of poaco in which wo pnrsued our 
studies oamo to an end in 1914. The Groat War was to make tho world safe for 
democracy and by war to end war. Is our world to-day safe or democratic V Has 
tho War 'ended w nr or is it not destined to bo (ho precursor of another— a far moro 
terribio war ? Wo live in a world which is being taught or forced to deny tho 
lirothorhood of man. Rigid doctrines enforced by iron-lianded men have taken hold 
of a large part of mankind and are contending for mastciy over tho rest. Treaties 
nio violated with impunity ; warfare goes on. Tho bold plan for international co- 
operation has failed, luo world will be destroyed cither by the war that is appre- 
hended or bv tho burden of preparation for tho war that docs not come ! And 
theso war-burdens fall on tho shoulders of people already h.alf-strantCled by limitation-, 
imposed on mutual trade. As tho “New York Pest” hns'summed op tlio situation, “one 
of tho greatest hidden war dangers in E-aropo is that the armament burden of ‘peace’ 
will become so intolerable that war will no longer appear c.ataslrophic in comtiari''on.” 

CoNDiiioNs IV India 

But to turn to tho happier side of the picture. If world conditions have worsened 
things seem to have improved in India. Our hopes sccta now to be much nearer 
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realization. The modest instalment of reform under the Morely-Minto scheme and 
the appoinment of Lord Sinha and other Indians to positions of high responsibility 
caused them an amount of excitement which to-day almost makes one smile. _ Now we 
have self-government in the province, and the project of a United^ India with large 
powers of self-determination . is engaging the thoughts of Britain and India. But 
changes in government take second place to the really remarkable change in the spirit 
and the outlook of the people. Increased self-confidence and with it increased self- 
respect, disappearance of any cult of violence and the growing power of the gospel 
of non-violence — these are signs of the times. Now we find Indian statesmen res- 
pected figures not only in the councils of their own country and of the British Com- 
monwealth, hut also in the world at large. 

What then are the nett results ? Wc live in an age which is full of terrifying 
possibilities, but here in India our position is far happier and prouder than seemed 
possible in the early years of this century. 

COMMUNALIBU 

There is, however, one cloud on the horizon. I refer to the spectre of cotnmuna- 
lism. In communities which are large and whose composition has been influenced 
by many historical factors, particularly in communities which have been subject to 
invasion, there are bound to be small groups which retain their own individual 
characteristics. The relationship between the larger group and the smaller one is 
bound to be difficult. The larger unit cannot afford to ignore the smaller because 
that would destroy all real unity. Nor can the larger unit seek to mould the smaller 
into a common pattern of culture and deny it political rights ; for that would 
merely lead to disintegration. To deny to the minorities their right to a full share 
in the commonwealth, and full scope to follow their own religious faith and develop 
their own culture would be distinctly indefensible. What is most disquieting in the 
present situation is the sense of separateness of the minorities and the impatient 
attitude of the large groups towards the smaller. 

The problem of minorities has had to be faced in other parts of the world and 
has not proved altogether incapable of solution. In Central Europe, _ Teuton and 
Slav have fought with each other in the past and now live side by side, although, 
it must he admitted, not always in amity. To-day in Czechoslovakia we see what 
tremendous issues may hang on this difficult matter of minority rights. We in 
India should take a warning from the history of post-war States such as Czecho- 
slovakia which, like India, is a state of nationalities, not a national state. In some 
respects our own position here is better. Only in recent years has the Hindu- 
ATuslim problem, perhaps the most difficult of minority problems, been forced into 
unpleasant prominence. For years the two communities have lived together in 
friendship and peace. Why should they not do so now ? 

What we perhaps most need both as individuals and as a people, is tolerance, 
tolerance for the views aud acts of others. The roots of commnnalism lie deep in 
human nature. Therefore it is that we in India should be specially careful. If only 
we could discipline ourselves to adopt, not in words only but also in deeds, a 
sympathetic and friendly attitude, especially towards the religious beliefs aud 
practices of others, how happy our country would be and how happy we should 
be ourselves ! Believe me, it needs no great effort to do that. It is only a question 
of making up one’s mind. I appeal to you to try to do it. You will be giving, I 
assure you, great pleasure to yourselves, and what is more, to others, and the 
■ of all pleasure is to give pleasure to others. 

The Pkobleu of Unemplotmeni 

The accentuation of communal bitterness and the widening of communal cleavage 
not, however, the only disquieting features in the political and social landscape 
our country. The economic pattern of the country seems to be unhappily oons- 
“®ted as far as concerns the prospects of the young men who go out of the portals 
■f uie University. Bagehot wrote : 

contrive to find work to employ them ; body and soul are kept together. 
And this is what mankind has to show for its six thousand years of toil and 

• 5’^*' ^bat would Bagehot_ have said of a social fabric that admits of, as it does 
m Aurope and America, millions of people to remain unemployed for months and 
oompare_ conditions in India when I was leaving .the University 
witn those obtaining to-day, it would appear that there . was then greater correlation 
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between tbe number of graduates and the number of posts and openings avaiJable 
in the professions and Government service. We oonld look forward with oonfidence 
to ready employment of a kind suited tb out equipment in the economic framework 
of the country. The graduate of to-day, I am sorry to say, cannot have the same 
confident outlook. 

Looking back over three decades, we see that a tremendous advance has been 
made since the first Indian Industrial Conference met in 1905, under the president- 
ship of Mr. E. C. Dntt, when one of the speakers referred to the distance and cost 
of coal-fuel and the consequent limitations on Indian indnstrial development. Since 
then tbe iron and steel indfustry has become a great factor In the ecouomio life of 
the country and the cotton mill industry has definitely succeeded in reducing imports 
of cloth to a position of secondary importance, while hydro-electrio power has de- 
veloped in a way which no one could have foretold. One might have thought that 
these developments and the advance in commerce and banking would have increased 
the field of employment for university graduates, either directly or indirectly, by 
increasing the area of employment in the professions and in Government service. 
There has indeed been a great increase in the number of government employees and 
in the number of persons engaged in the professions, but the spectre of middle-class 
unemployment, by which we mean the unemployment of the educated, haunts the 
economic scene. 

The one thing about which every one seems to be agreed is that the educational 
system of the country is partly responsible for the evil, and in particular, the uni- 
versities are blamed as being factories for the mass production of graduates and for 
dumping them on a glutted market. The demand for increased expenditure on pri- 
mary education is generally accompanied by a deprecation of State grants to 
universities. 

It is not for me to deny that the evil is a real one, or that it needs immediate 
attention in the interest as well as of the social economy of the country. Bat it is 
necessary to have a sense of perspective both of time and space. For one thing, 
the possibiiicy that the number of graduates turned out by the universities might 
overtake the number of those that can be absorbed in employment has always been 
in the air, and it is instructive to find that, so early as the eighties of the last 
century, Convocation speakers already delected a superfluity of graduates in relation 
to the absorbing capacity of the community. This only means that from time to 
time there is a lag between supply and demand. In onr preoccupation with our own 
troubles we should not forgot that the problem of unemployment is a national one 
and indeed, an international one. 

There is sometimes a lag between the operation of the edncational system of a 
country and that of its economic machinery, so that the ontput of the educational 
system both in respect of numbers and their distribution bears no close relationship 
to the needs of the occupational pattern of tbe country. The groat majority of people 
are forced to fit themselves to the occupational pattern of the community without 
any special training for any occupation in particular although in the past tbe system 
of apprenticeship was a useful hyphen between the recruits and the occupations. 
That system has broken down in the western countries hut in most occupations tho 
demand for special training is becoming almost co- extensive with the entire body of 
employees. Tnis need of the economic organization of the country is met by a 
progressive increase of vocational education, and specially since tbe War there has 
been a tremendous advance in this direction in tho western countries. 

In our country the untrained recruit turns either to unskilled oconpations or to 
agriculture. Tho educational system of the country was built from the top down- 
wards to supply the government of the country with an adequate and snitable 
number of persons competent to serve in the lower ranks of government service. 
The system of education was thus vocational in a narrow sense, but as the number 
of schools, primary and secondary, increased and as the number of snccessfnl 
entrants from these lower grades of schools to the universities also increased, it 
followed that the number of graduates has also increased. Bnt there has not been a 
corresponding increase cither in tho number of posts in goverument service or 
openings in tho professions, Hcnco these tears. Unwise suggestioss have been 
made to restrict admission to the nniveisities and even to high schools. Tho country 
is by no means over-supplied with educated persons and education in any stage has 
not reached' saturation point, if indeed such a point can ever bo reached in a 
community. Bui there is an urgent need of a planned distribution of numbers in 
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successive stages between different courses, some of which will lead to a degree in 
arts and science, and the rest directly to one specific occupation or another. 

Some kind of proportion in numbers must be established between the present 
high school and university courses and new courses of a realistic and vocational 
character which are urgently needed if the economic life of the country is to become 
more efiicient and productive. There is a special need for a reorganisation of the high 
school courses in order to secure a better type of entrant to the universities. For those 
who are not proceeding to the universities there should bo vocational courses either of 
high school stage afterwards. Not for every boy who enters the school gates should the 
a degree be regarded as the final goal, nor should a degree bo a necessary qualification 
for employment of all kinds. Take the case of the English Polytechnics. They train 
between ten and twenty times as many students as the universities. Moreover, post- 
secondary diploma courses need not fall below the standard of university courses 
and they may fully attain to the requirements of specific occupations. "Whether 
these diploma courses should be under the control of Hie university complex in our 
country makes it desirable that for a time the universities should at any rate remain 
in close contact with the diploma courses. 

Elsewhere we know that such diploma courses of vocational character are con- 
trolled by national bodies in intimate relationship with the respective occupations. 
In our country post-secondary education either has meant education in a university 
of such courses, as engineering, which have been generally associated with institutions 
of university standard. If the rush to the present university courses is to be che- 
cked, without, at the same time, creating a sense of discontent among those who 
are prevented from entering upon such courses it will be necessary for a time 
for the universities to be in intimate contact with the new courses. As the edu- 
cational field becomes more diversified, it may be possible for another body to take 
over and administer these courses. By that time let ns hope the university complex 
will also have disappeared as the result of familiarity with, and benefit from, tbo 
vocational courses. 


Tnr UKrvEEsmrs axo UxniiPLOTMExr PnoDLini 

The problem of unemployment is one which Indian universities must help the 
country in solving. Otherwise, they will not h,ave discharged their responsibilities 
to the social order. Our universities cannot afford to wrap themselves in their aca- 
demical robes and turn away in cold disdain from the problem, and conjinuo to 
dump their products on an exasperated ccmmnniiy. The era of splendid isolation 
and unchallenged privilege is gone for over and universities, like any ollier_ social 
institution, must pass the test of social serviceability. No social institution can justify 
its demand for support from the community, particularly financial support from 
public funds, unless it both performs, and makes it clear that it does perform, a 
servioe of social worth. Extension of tho frontiers of knowledge and colonisation of 
the area thus won from time to timo will certainly remain amoug tbo great tasks of 
the universities, but the training of tho individual for life in society is also to bo 
counted as one of their indispensable tasks. Such training of tlio individual is not of 
course merely vocational uor mainly voc.itiona!. though I do not see any reason why 
preparation for earning a livelihood should be a cause for deprecation or apology, 
since wo all have to earn our living. 

ily stress on the part that the universities should play in solving tho problem of 
unemployment does not mean that the entire responsibility is theirs. Universities^ in 
particular, and the cducatioual system in general, c.an only bo expected to adjust 
their output to tho ocoupalioual needs of the country. The range of occupations in a 
country and the numbers that each occupation is capable of absorbing depend most 
of all on tho economic policy of the state and on tbo vigour with which a right 
policy is pursued. In a country like ours, which is .ns onc-sided in its occupationa! 
pattern as in its cdncational system, there is a great need for the government to plan 
the development of trade and industry and to find fresh avenues of employment for 
the rising generation. 

UssroN'siBiuTT or U.-nvEnsiiizs 

_ Having said so ranch about the vocational objective of education, lot mo turn to 
its other objectives, citizenship and cnllure, specially in the case of nniversify educa- 
tion. More than ever tho universities in India boar on their shoulders a great res- 
ponsibility. That responsibility is no less than tlio training and equipment of tho 
youth of the country in the service of their Mothcrlacd and their fcfiow-mcn. 
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True to scholarship and national in spirit, our universities, whether or not 'they 
are generously or amply or even sutBciently equipped, should carry on the sacred work 
of fashioning the best type of Indian, attraotmg the young to service, instilling into 
their minds the idea of civic duty, preserving the great popular heart from envy and 
hatred, and establishing a fortress where men may repair and make a stand for the 
eternal values; Our universities must be the refnge of Truth and the home of Free- 
dom, teaching _ oar young men to think for themselves and to make a good lifej not 
simply a good living. I do not mean more goodness, for untrained goodness does not 
count for everything in this world, whatever may be its facilities in the nest, 

DniT OP Youso Gkaduates 

It is chiefly to you young men and young women that pass out of the portals of 
universities that the country will look for gaidauce in the difficult tasks that 'lie ahead. 
You are the people that will largely shape her destinies in the years to come. Never 
was there so much need for youth to cultivate habits of high and serious thinking. 
Your faudamental problem will be to fiad continually more points of common interest, 
and to think in larger units than your ancestors did, to think across dividing lines 
of class and casta to the common denominator of mutual interests, aiming at a higher 
socialisation of the races in class relationships and national relationships. Work for 
a united peaceful India with no other thought in your minds than that of sorvice 
to the Motherland. Provincialism, comrannalism, and liogualism constitute serions 
problems in onr country to-day. You will be able to approach these problems with 
more flexible minds than we of the older generation. The fruits of trnely co-opera- 
tive industry and the widespread feeling of good-will and common interests among 
all concerned in the activities of life will conduce perhaps more than anything else 
within our grasp towards the true and lasting progress of onr country. 

In spite of the multiplicity of inventions and comforts we are no happier than 
onr ancestors, probably less happy than they were. Happiness depends to a large 
extent upon onr outlook on life. ’iVe are the victims of all sorts of inflnenoes and 
propaganda. “People believe easily," says La Fontaine, “what they fear or what 
they aesire." We need ednoation to-day as never before. It is our only hopd ,, of 
preserving the’ ancient ideals of truth, tolerance and freedom in a world wpioh seems 
oeut on destroying itself. It is our only, hope of resolving bewilderment, of protect- 
ing 'our people from sinister influences and of recaptuting happiness. ' 

As yoU know, India is at present engaged in a coristitatiodal experiment of a 
vast scale. Whether that experiment will be a success and lead to a farther am^ 
fuller realisation of her political aspirations will depend, and depend entirely, upon 
her ability to produce a sufficient number of leaders of the right type— men of 
character and ability, character even more than ability, men of vision. For, in the , 
last analysis. 

What constitutes a State ? Not high raised ’bnttment, 

Levelled mound, thick walls, and moatedi gate. . < 

Not cities proud, with, spires and -turrets crowned, 

But men — ^nigb minded men, men who their.- duties know, 

And knowing, dare maintain. These constitute a State. 

And India has been rich in this class of men. 

UtnvEKsrrtES aso Ciit Life 

Time was when centres of learning both in the East and the West were located 
"far from- the madding crowd," though the Universities of Benares and Taxila in 
our own country and the Universties of Paris and Bologna in Europe, are 
unmistakable evidence that learning and culture did not fail to prosper even when 
their devotees rubbed shoulders with men engaged in everyday tasks. However 
that may be, the days of isolation . are gone, and learning must come down from 
the mountain tops to the valleys where • men and women live, and be in daily, 
contact with them. Universities have been established in recent years in the 
West in large industrial centres such ns Alanchcstcr and Liverpool, while even 
Oxford and Cambridge, which tq a great many people ate the modern representa- 
tives of the old hermitage schools of India, are 'no longer isolated from the main 
cun:cnta of life of • the ’■nation-. Onr universities are all located m the leading 
towns of India, but I fear that they lire ia seclusion and ■ arc not influenced by 
the life that sweeps by them, nor have they established intimate contacts with 
the people from whom they draw their sustenance and for whom/! fn tjjo jast 
resort, their work is intended. 
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If the noble ideal of democracy that ‘the whole conduct and development 
of a people’s culture is to be univeraally shared' is to be realized, _ it will always 
fall to the universities to serve as benignant lamps of cnlture at which the common 
people may light their modest rnsh-Iights. This duty to society is discharged In 
part through the young men and young women who pass through the university, 
who, in various posts of duty and service, act as centres of cnlture and 
enlightenment. 

Exiessiox akd PuEUcinos ■'ii''0RS or Usiveeshies 

A more direct and extensive way in which universities can help to realize this 
great Ideal of democracy is by means of extension and publication work. It should 
be the mission of Indian universities to take to the very doors of the people know- 
ledge and culture In an easily apprehended and assimilable form, and this can be 
done both by speech and by print. Extension work hss been a powerful method of 
spreading university culture and establishing contacts between^ the university and the 
working classes in Great Britain, and although several Indian universities have ex- 
tension departments, -something more coutinuons and thoroughly organized is needed 
so that regular conrses of lectures can be given in a number of centres in the area 
covered by a university. This extension work must be supplemented by the publi- 
cation of small monographs in simple language which will bring modern knowledge 
within the reach of the common man. It is well known that some of the popular 
text books In England of a university standard are really a series of extension lectures 
revised and reprinted. For our purposes, however, the popular standards by the B. 
B. G, will suffice. The B. B. G. have increased the effect of the spoken word by 
translating it into the printed word, and we might profitably follow their example in 
regard to our popular lectures. 

The lUPORlASCE of VEBX40UIJ.KS 

Both the extension work and the publications should he in the languages' of the 
areas served by the universities. The work of the Universities is carried bn in 
English and for a number of years, to come at any rate, will continue to bo In that 
language but it is eijually oer tain that for a number of years a knowledge of English 
will remain the monopoly of only a small section of even the literate class. There- 
fore it is all the more necessary that the universities should make a practice of 
arranging for lectures in the languages of the country and publishing them so 
that the literature of knowledge, in which the Indian languages are lamentably 
deficient- may receive continuous accession. In this way our languages will 
develop ,a plastic power of expression which would have surprised our 
ferfefathers. 

UKTVERSItT SETILZMEXTS 

There is another way in which our universities can bring themselves into inti- 
mate touch with the masses and incidentally give a sense of reality to the leaching 
of important branches of study such as economics, sociology, politics and 
statistics. In the poorer districts of London a number of university settle- 
ments have been established. The object of these settlements is to ameliorate 
to some degree the life of the poor who live in the neighbourhood. These 
settlements are lighthouses which radiate their beams of friendliness and comfort 
into the surrounding darkness. A number of . the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge 
have their own settlements In the East End of Lmdon, and the members of a college 
not only support the college settlement with subscriptions, but are also encouraged to 
spend some time in it and lake an active part in the work. There is surely room 

for similar work in onr own country but here snob wcrk needs to be done 

not only in urban, but also in rural areas. I suggest that our universities should 
give their attention to this matter and institute centres of work in industrial areas 
as well as in rural parts. Settlement work in rural areas can be made an effective 
part of rural constrnction, which in its turn is part of national reconstrnotion. 

Advice to the GBinuiiEs' 

Young men and women, you are now passing from the calm waters- of the Uni- 
versity to the open sea of li'fe^ , To me it ,is a most moving sight. I remember 

well our own hopes^and anxieties at this - critical jnnctnre... The hopes in which we 
indulged and the dreams we dreamt are yours to-day. . . , 

-• Bemember, in the first place,, that althongh yon may not scale the. heights of 
success, there is a heroism in doing the ordinary things with extraordinary zeal. 
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As panon Streeter has 'wisely said, “The quality of a man’s life .or character inust 
be judged not by the _ number of different ' things he does bat by the nature 
of the particular things he elects to do and by the way .in 'whloh he 
does them.” It is^ as well to remember that the work, of the world. is carried 
on by the great majority of people whose lot .is cast in humble places. And if the 
work they do were not done with thoroughness and zeal the machine of life would 
creak and work inefficiently. 

One thing that I should like especially to emphasize is that you should cultivate 
the art of happiness. It is part of your duty to yourselves as well as to your neigh- 
bour to make your life as happy as you can. To that end you should develop that 
most useful of all human assets, namely, personality. Personality and happiness are 
ipterwoven. You cannot h^e for the one without the other, A pleasing personality 
lies latent in everybody. But it tabes time and effort to develop it. Develop those 
qualities which attract and please and eradicate those attitudes and manners which 
repel. It is a life-time job, but it is thrilling constructive work. In year contact 
with others use the gracious way. Look at what is pleasant and agreeable. You will 
find life unpleasant if much of your attention Is given to the disagreeable. Let not 
the crooked things that cannot be made straight cumber you. The healthy mind 
turns from the futile to the effective. Cultivate the habit of unclouded thinking. It 
is vital to grasp facts and not be constantly rushed through the distortion of emotions. 
If you live your life in a perpetual fog of prejudice and emotion, through which 
nothing can be seen with realism, your happy moments will be rare and fleeting. 

Do not forget, I entreat you, that patience is touchstone of all the virtues. A 
man who has no patience is inevitably a man full of regrets. Time is an Important 
factor in human affairs. The value of time is that If men would only be patient, if 
they would only set their minds to think out questions and not be betrayed by sad- 
den emotion into foolish or violent action, they would always be certain in the long 
run to come out right. Remember that the price of success is hard work, patience, 
and a few saoriflces. 

Lastly, remember that of all the virtues Charity has been called the greatest. The 
great evil that are hampering mankind In its upward march at the present time are 
a temporary retreat from Reason and lack of Charity. As university graduates it 
should be your mission to seo that the lamp of Reason is not dimmed. It has been 
said that tenderness is the chief gift of all really great men, but there is no reason 
why tenderness should not be the portion of all men. In your intercourse with 
people, whether it bo in daily routine or on occasions when you are called upon to 
deal with matters of greater moment, be unfaltering in your aliegianoo to Reason, 
Truth and Charity. 

Jlindly words, sympathising attentions, watchfulness against wounding the sensitive- 
ness of others — these cost very little but they are priceless in their value. 

And so I have these words with you. 

I wish the University of lladras and all that it represents prosperity and success 
and each of yon a happy future. 


The Bombay University Convocation 

The following Is the address delivered by Mr. V. N. Chandavatkaf, Yioe* 
Ohanoellor, at the Annual Convocation of the University of Bombay held on the 16ihi 
Augutt 1938 ! — 

"When I had the honour of addressing the Convocation of 1934, I spoke on the 
growth and development of this University, on some of its present activities, and on 
the lines of its progress in the near future. Though hmdiy four years have pasSod 
since than, muon water has flowed down the Ganges. The introduction of provincial 
autonomy under the Government of India Act of 1935 has resulted in many an 
important change, and brought about an entiro change In the outlook on the various 
problems with which the country is faced. Ton will admit, Sir, that the most 
important problem which the country has been facing for some jOars past, arid which 
has now been brought to the forefront, Is the problem of edneation. All over the 
country speeches are being made and sohomos are being evolve^, some of which in- 
volve n radical reconstruction of the scheme of education in this country. In short, 
reconstruction, which involves tho destruction of tho existing sohemo of education, 
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rather than reform, has become the watchword of many politicians and reformers of 
the day. Most of the new Provincial Governments are busy _ preparing schemes to 
overhanl the existing system of primary and secondary education, and the Government 
of one Province in which there are five Universities, has appointed a Committee to go 
into the question of University education. 

I shall not in this address deal with the question of primary education or the 
Wardha scheme, which, I now find, has been changed beyond recognition by the 
Primary Education Committee of the Central Education Board presided over by our 
Prime Minister, nor shall I, in this address, deal with the question of secondary 
education, as we are not yet aware of the considered views of the Government of our 
Province. But I would like to make a reference to the report of the Committee 
recently appointed by the Government of Bombay to advise them “on the question of 
vocational training for boys and girls in primary and secondary schools in the Province 
of Bombay”. This Committee, on which there was no University representative, and 
which had nothing to do with the question of higher education, or with what should 
be the test of entrance to the University, have gone out of their way to recommend 
the abolition of the Matriculation Examination, and to advise that the entrance to the 
University should be by tests held by atfiliated colleges. These recommendations have 
led to a prevailing impression among the public that the Government have decided to 
abolish the Matriculation Examination, which the University has rightly claimed as 
entirely its own affair, being purely and simply an entrance examination to the 
University courses of study. I would like here to sound a note of warning. It is 
not the first lime_ that the question of abolishing the Matriculation Examination has 
been raised, nor is it the first time that the University has been advised to modernise 
the Matricnlation Examination and to provide alternative courses of study. Suoh 
efforts have been made in the past and have failed. As a result of six years’ experi- 
ence gained in this University, I would earnestly request Governmeut to leave the 
question of the Matriculation Examination to be dealt with by the University. 

_ 'What has been worrying me, however and, I am sure, has been worrying people 
interested in the cause of education in this country is the attitude towards nignor 
edncation of certain influential persons who control the policies of the Provincial 
Governments of the day, and this attitude has raised an apprehension in onr minds 
that higher education is in danger of being starved. The problem of higher 
edncation is onr main concern, and I think it necessary that I should say something 
about it here, particularly, in view of certain recent pronouncements _ regarding it. 
There is a great danger in accepting the principle that higher edncation should bo 
self-supporting and that the liability of the State should be restricted to educating 
persons whose services are required by the State. Apart from the narrow utilitari- 
anism on which this principle rests, to advocate it is to shut one’s eyes to the 
teachings of political philosophy. The interest of the State does not lie solely in the 
production of clerks and officers needed for carrying on the administration of the 
country. Government is not an end in itself. It exists for the good of the country. 
The needs of the country are greater and far more important than the needs of the 
administration. While the country requires the services of persons who can run the 
administration, oven more does it need the services of publicists, educationists, 
industrialists, scientists, leaders of thought, members of the learned professions and, 
above all, good citizens. Higher education is as essential for the life of a nation as 
primary or secondary education. Higher edncation has a onltural as well as an 
TConomic value. It may be argued that the holding of examination and award of 
degrees and diplomas being the functions of Universities, the latter can very well 
be expected to support themselves by charging adequate fees for admissions to their 
examinations and for the award of degrees and diplomas and that only those who 
can afford to pay such foes should take advantage of University education. What 
ever may have been the conception of the mam function of Universities in days 
gone by, it is becoming increasingly clear that tho holding of examinations and tho 
conferring of degrees and diplomas are not tho only purposes for which Universities 
exist. Universities have, indeed, a much higher function to fulfill in tho life of the 
nation. They play a very important part in that life, not only by liberalizing tho 
spirit and ennobling tho soul of tho nation but also by helping tho nation to 
increase its material wealth by promoting scientific and industrial research. Even 
Vi'™ *^°°*'*T like England, it is only since tho Great War that the people havo 

linking up tho work of 'University with tho 
Julian Huxley in his thoughtful book on ''Sciontinc 
Itesearch and Social Needs points out that ‘-in addition to the broad scientifio back- 
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ground of research which the Universities provide, ont of which new applications 
grow, the newer Universities^ in indnstrial towns like Sheffield, or Leeds or Man- 
chester contain departments in which very practical research is going on in subjects 
like oivii, chemical and electrical engineering, metallurgy, mining, oil technology, 

t ’■^search, textiles, dyeing and fuel research Even the older Univorsitios 

of Oxford, Cambridge and_ London are showing their adaptability to the changing 
needs of society by organjsing semi-practical departments”. What I wish to em- 
phasise in this connection is that in all these cases, while soma of the money come 
from special endowments, old and new, a great deal comes ont of the government 
grants to Universities. The remarks of Huxley about the Universities of England 
apply with, perhaps, greater force to Universities in this country. 

Another important^ problem on which I wish to say a few words is the problem 
of unemployment, which has been agitating the public mind not only in this country 
but in all_ countries of the civilized world. It is often forgotten that this problem 
is primarily an economic problem, and that it is, therefore, the duty of the State to 
taofcio it. The State is one of the largest employers, and is in a position to inflaenoo 
other large employers like municipalities, local boards, commorcial corporations and 
indnstrial concerns, which depend upon the State for patronage and support. 
The Univorsities can, no doubt, make their own contribution to the solution o! the 
problem by providing the right type of education and helping the employer to recruit 
the right kind of person. To expect the Universities to do mote is to ignore 
facts. The impression that Universities by means of employment bureaux can 
create employment or appointments is far from oorroct. 'To my mind the 
problem of unemployment is aggravated by the methods in use for recruiting persons 
for appointments under Government, nnder somi-pablio bodies or in commorcial firms. 
What happens generally is that such appointments aro based, not on the merits or 
tho Enitabllity of iho applicant for the post to which ho is appointed, but on perso- 
nal, and sometimes on communal grounds. The result is lack of ctficioncy, a feeling 
of discontent and bitterness and an inoroaso in the number of highly qualified per- 
sons without employment. Those who nro less qualified, or have no’ onalifioations, 
thus koop out tho qualified and tho deserving. It is only Governmont that can re- 
medy this state of nfr.iirs by patting recruitment to tho' pnblio services on a proper 
basis. Except for tho teohnioai and the specialised appointments, it is desirable that 
all Government and somi-Govornmcnt services, lower ns well ns higher, should bo 
recruited by moans of competitive tests. So far as Government aro ooncorned, tho 
problem has boon solved, to a certain extent, by tho appointment of Public Sorvloo 
Commissions, both by the Central Government and by tho Provincial Governments. 
As regards appointments in Commercial Lenses, it is essential that in tho various 
provinces they should bo made to recruit their staffs through tho ngoncy 

of Appointments Boards constituted under tho auspices of tho Universities, 
and on which tho various commercial institutions of the provinces aro duly 

represontod. Such Boards can, however, prove effcotivo only if Govornmont 
rcoognizo them and bring inflacnco to bear upon tho commercial honsos to 

utilize tho services of theso Boards in recruiting their stalls. Speaking for 

myself, I can say that this University would bo tho first to co-operate with 
Government in tho establishmont of an Appointments Board, it it is assured that tho 
Board would bo made effeotivo iu tho mannor I bavo suggested. In this con- 
ncclion, I am glad to mention that threo or four European commercial _ houses havo 
already availed themselves of tho assistance of onr University in recroiting tho mem- 
bers of their higher staffs from among tho graduates of this University. 

1 am thankful to them for what they havo done, and I hone that more commercial 
firms, Indian ns well as European, will avail themselves of tho University’s services 
for reerniting their staffs. 

AVhilo on (ho question of unomplovment, I think it would not be out of place for 
me to mention that this University is tally alivo to its responsibilities to its alumni. 
Our University was tho first among the Indian Universities to make n strong repro- 
senfation to tho Sccrct.'vry of State for India, complaining of iho differcnti.a! treatment 
accorded to Indian students competing tor Indian Civil Service Examination in Eng- 
land by insisting on a minimum residence of two years and tho possession of an 
llonours Degree or its equivalent at an approved Universitv In tho British Jsles as 
condition precedent for entering tho competition. Apart from the discrimination 
that w.as thus made bv tho revised rales of ndtaissioa to tho examination 
lor tho Indian Civil Service in England between European and Indian candidates, 
Iho restrictions that these revised rules for recruitment havo placed upon the rights 
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of Indian students to appear for the Civil Service Esamination in England, and the 
preference given to the Honours Degree of British Universities are most lepngnant 
to the essential principle of open competitive examination for administrative appomt- 
menis, and, in fact, lay down a principle of discrimination against Indians themselves 
in respect of appointments to services in their own country.^ 

As pointed out in the representation made by this University, it is more than a 
hundred years since the people of India commenced voicing their grievances in res- 
pect of appointments to the public services. The Act of 3833 made Indians eligible 
to all offices under the Company, and the Act of 1853 provided that the Secretary 
of State in Connoil should, with all_ convenient speedj make regulations for admiting 
all persons, being natural-born subjects of Her Majesty,' who may be desirous of 
becoming candidates for appointment to tho Civil Service of India to be examined as 
candidates. The Queen’s proclamation of 1858 contained as assurance that all subjects 
of the Crown, Irrespective of class or creed would bo admitted to office under the 
Government freely and impartially. As long ago as 1860, a Committee appointed by 
the Secretary of State recommended that two examinations should bo held simul- 
taneously, one in England and one in India, and those who competed in both countries 
should be classified in one list according to merit. It was not until the year 1893 
that official reo^niiion was given to this principle of simultaneous examinations by 
tho House of Commons passing a resolution. The resolution, however, remained a 
dead letter, and partial effect was given to it only about 11 years ago, and now, 
instead of making the competition as open as possible, both in England and in India, 
wo have these new rules shutting tho door in England to the best talent in this 
country by artificial barriers of residence and restricted University qualifications. 

Although it is now a year since this University made its representation to tho 
Secretary of State for India, it is only very recently that wo have heard that he has 
declined to remove tho handicap on Indian students complained of in tho represonta- 
tlon. This University, however, ought to bo thankful to the other Universities in 
tho country and to the Inter-University Board for supporting its represontation. 

My advice to those of you who are stilt within the portals ot the University 
is to utilise to the full every opportunity you have of cultivating those virtues that 
thrive best In a corporate life, which brings together a large number of individuals, 
differing from one another in upbringing, habits, temperament and ideas, but working 
together with one singlo aim, namely, to equip themselves for a life of usefulness and 
service to the country and to tho world. To those others who have already crossed 
the threshold of the University and nro about to enter the arena of tho world, my 
advice is ; “Carry with you : wherever you go, and whatever you do, tho high 
and noble ideals which yon have imbibed from tho lessons of history and biography, 
tho teachings of the poets and philosophers and of your own professors." My final 
word of advice to ail of you is ; “Never cease to bo students." Small as that 
phrase is, its implications are manifold. A student is essentially an idealist. Tho 
idealism of the student is badly needed in tho world to-dav, whore wo find 
individuals, communities and nations quarrelling over petty difrerences, forgetting 
tho idcais of love, unselfishness and truth preached by prophets and religions 
teachers from tho earliest times. Tho word ‘'student" conjures np tho picture of 
a humble and ardent seeker after truth. Tho greater tho humility, the greater will 
bo the knowledge that comes his way. Again, tho word “student" connotes hope, 
ambition, sympathy, a forgiving nature, generosity and kindness to one’s fellows, 
qualities which are extolled in public life, tho more because they are so rarely to 
bo found. _ A student is loyal to his friends, to his college, to his University, lie 
always Elrivos to bo better, to learn better and to do better. It all ot ns wore lo 
pcservo and practise these virtues, which come naturally to tho student, largely 
because of the purity of the atmosphero and traditions which surround tho temple 
of leaniing, wo should transform tho world into a much bettor place than wo find 
It to-day. I earnestly call upon you, my youug friends, to continno to bo students 
to the end of your lives by retaining tho idealism, the humility, tho generosity, tho 
Jove of truth, tho honesty of purpose and the zeal which characterise the student 
in his College life. 

The Mysore University Convocation 

follouing is the text of the nddrers delivered by Per. C. F. Andmc." at 
1938 tho University of Mytotc held on the Gib. October, 
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"We live in a distracted world which is passing through a hurricane of evil. The 
cyclone has swept from one end of the earth to the other. In the Far East, japan 
has invited China, and an incredibly cruel war has been carried on with ruthless 
ferocity for over a year. In the west of Europe, Spain has been torn asunder by 
a struggle that is no less deadly. Day after day we look at the nows in the papers 
concerning Central Europe in order to see whether war has broken out or not. Even 
as I write these words, on September 15th, the telegrams are full of dread forebodings. 
It will not do for us in India to say with Hamlet, 

The world is ont of joint. 0 cursed spite ! 

That ever I was born to set it right ! 

For we must seek the deeper causes of the evil within ourselves. Otherwise we, 
too, in our turn, may be brought within the hurricane zone. While, therefore, I shall 
only deal to-day with those urgent and pressing questions which touch us here in 
India, I shall keep in mind all the while this vast and sinister background of world 
disorder which we cannot altogether escape. 

Many of those who have just taken their degrees will have their share very soon 
in shaping the destiny of Mysore State, to which they will devote their service. This 
University should be iu a position to provide one of the chief sources of their deep 
and solid thinking. I would _ ask them, together with those present, to do soma of 
this hard thinking along with me to-day ; for the subject I have chosen — how to 
bridge over the gulf between the rich and the poor ; between the University and the 
villages, — is by far the most difficult that we can approach. Only that State, which 
can set to work sincerely to solve this problem, is likely to weather the storm. We 
have lately witnessed, in Europe, how ancient dynasties, that did nothing to help the 
poor, have crashed. Here in India we have begun to realize how near the danger 
may be fo_ ourselves, and how short is the time for putting our own houses in order. If 
I keep strictly, as I am bound to do, to the academic aspect of my subject, the im- 
portance of the political issue will not be forgotten. Pure science is the basis of all 
applied science. So what I try to put forward in principle this morning lies at the 
back of that ferment in Indian politics which is leavening our national life. 

First of all, let us frankly acknowledge, that in spite of much that has been harm- 
ful, great benefits have come to India to its long association with 
the West. The hard, stern, exact, scientific thinking of modern Europe has brought 
this country, with a shook, out of its ancient fairy land of dreams. To take a 
concrete example, which every historian would accept, the impenetrable wall of 
untouohability was breached at last in the nineteenth century by the terrific impact 
of Western scientific and democratic thought. The wrong to womanhood, caused 
by child marriage, has also been brought homo to the conscience of India in a 
similar manner. The present successful movement for social reform goes back to 
the liberal ideas of Gladstone and Bright, of Mazzini and Abraham Iiincoln, as woil 
as to the insight of ^the great Indian reform leaders, beginning with Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy and ending with Mahatma Gandhi. 

The West has reaped its own benefits in return. Perhaps the greatest has been 
the recovery of the immensely potent conception of one Spirit pervading Man and 
Nature. We can trace the effect of this quite early. The vast intolleot of Goethe 
first bailed it from afar. Wordsworth, in his own ruggedly independent way, worked 
out its inner meaning. Sheiley felt it also in his eager spirit. The more directly 
Indian contact is seen in Emerson and Walt Whitman. The fall effect was shown 
in 1912, by the remarkable reception given to BabiDdranath Tagore’s ‘Gitanjali.’ This 
small book was translated into all the languages of the West, and had, perhaps, its 
greatest influence in America, 

It is true that the World War swept this aside for the time being, and a crude, 
intransigiont theology has succeeded, especially in Central Europe. But already the 
pendulum has swung b.acb, and astronomers like Eddington and Jeans are revealing 
to ns a renewed desire to approach this avenue of tho Spirit along which our 
mysterious universe may bo explored. 

A further influence, which we all recognise in our own day, has been that of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who has shown us in tho West, in part at least, a way out of 
modern chaos by putting into praotioe tho vital principle of pure non-violence in 
face of a world filled with violence and untruth. This very year, I was invited to 
go over to Europe, and also to America, for tho solo purpose of setting before tho 
most earnest thinkers in both continents the great principles in action for which 
Mahatma Gandhi stands. 
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So far then we may assert, historically, that benefits have accrued on both sides 
from this closer contact between East and tVest. _ _ _ 

But in India, owing to political domination, there have also been injurious 
features which need to be eliminated. Let me explain by typical examples’ some of 
these evils. 

If I am asked impatiently whether the English language should be abandoned 
altogether, I should at once 'answer, ‘No.’ For, as I have shown, it has had its own 
valuable uses. It has been the solvent, through its literature, of some of India’s 
worst evils. It has also welded together, as nothing else could have done at the 
time, the diverse parts of India. Still further, it has brought India into touch with 
the vast outer world of thought where English is commonly spoken. 

But now, this earlier phase is nearly over. English will still be taught, but it 
must no longer be the medium of instruction. That should, in future, always be 
the mother-tongue. Indian teachers must use the mother-tongue when they teach 

f eography, history and mathematics ; they must no longer employ the medium of 
Inglish. I have used the imperative word ‘must,’ beoausj I have no doubt whatever 
that this step has as once to be taken. 

It may be asked why I have spent so much time on this language problem. I 
have done so, because the critical moment has arrived to urge that in Mysore 
University itself this whole subject of the ‘medium of instruction’ should be 
thought out in a scientific manner, and steps taken to put things right. Mysore 
State is admirably adapted for this, because it is almost completely a one language 
area. 

I would ask one very simple and obvious question : Is there any other country 
in the world except India where Instruction is given from the school stage right 
up to the University through the medium of a foreign language ? Personally, I 
cannot recall a single instance, nor can I remember any area, where the gulf 
has become so wide between the educated class and the village people. 

But the harm done by this foreign medium has gone far beyond the sphere of 
language and education. It has invaded other sides of life as well. Perhaps the 
moat injurious has been the continual tise^ in the cost of living, without any 
compensating benefit to the common people. Artificial needs have been created 
by the rush of foreign articles into the market and these have ousted the 
homely things made by our own people. In this manner the old industries 
of the_ villages, one by one, have been destroyed. 

This process of deterioration has to bo gradually reversed. The nutrition 

which comes from Indian agriculture and husbandry must be conserved. Whatever 
articles of dress or furniture are needed must as far as possible be produced 
in India itself. Only in this way can the life blood of the Indian villages flow 
freely again and some prosperity return to those who are now living almost 

below the level of subsistence. 

We come now to the last evil that needs to be entirely swept away. Hitherto, 
as we have seen, an inferior imitation of the West has been the uninspiring aim 
set before us. This has left behind it what Mahatma Gandhi has rightly called 
a ‘slave mentality’. With mighty blows, he has broken the chain which bound us 
fast with this strange mental subjection. The general effect of his appeal 

throughout the country has already been amazing ; and yet in the ’Universities 
themselves a cautious conservatism still holds sway which is desperately hard 
to break. Here, in the Universities, has been the stronghold of this ’Western 

obsession ; and therefore I welcome this morning an opportunity of striking 
another blow for freedom. 

I know that, in doing so, I have with me the hearts of all who-are young 
and of many also who are old. But I would repeat again and again, we are 
not living to-day in a normal _ world. The time is short. We have already 
passed through one world war, in a single generation, and are on the brink of 
®°°tber. Therefore, in these matters, we must aim at a radical change of heart, 
which _ must be nothing less than _ drastic ; for we have to keep pace with the 
crisis m the midst of which we are living. We cannot go on in an easy, slip-shod 
manner, while the whole world around us is aflame. The revolution has come 
doors. We have to appeal to the power of sacrifice in the heart of 
youth to make a supreme effort ; and if we do this, we must be ready for sacrifices 
ourselves. The older generation must not throw the whole burden on the young. 

thoughts, therefore, have naturally been directed to this experience of 
poverty in my early days. For • this drew me as with a magnet to the side of 
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Mahatma Gandhi in South Africa, because it was clear to me in a moment that he 
had saoriBced everythinpc for the cause of the poor. Tho same thoughts drew me 
also to Gurudera, Rabindranath Tagore, who has for more than fifty years 
devoted himself with a heart full of love to the poverty-stricken villagers in his 
own province of Bengal. 

I have gone on to wonder, since coming to Mysore State, whether there might 
not be formed an Asram or Settlement not unlike what I have lived in at Santi- 
niketan and also at Sabarmati and "Wardha,— similar also to Kingsley Hall in the 
east end of London, where Mahatma Gandhi lived when he went over for the 
Round Table Conference. For even then he would not lose touch with the poorest 
of the poor, and he found a home at Kingsley Hall, under the care of Muriel 
Lester, which was nearest to his heart’s desire. 

It has been brought to my notice that students go out from this University to 
the villages ; and I have seen the nucleus of a work, such as I contempate, already 
started at Bangalore. But I am now asking for a much more extensive effort to be 
made. Might not there be an Asram or Settlement, directly connected with the Uni- 
versityj with buildings of its own, where University graduates might go who were 
determined to become one with the poor by sharing their hardships ? 

A Town University Settlement of this kind obviously be best established in the 
centre of the mill area of Bangalore. It should not only undertake what might be 
called ‘hospital work’ by cleaning up the slam quarters, bat should also be the home 
of earnest thinkers and workers who would throw in their lot with tho poor and be 
able to speak impartially for them in those big issues relating to the hours of work, 
the rate of wages, accident and sick insurance, maternity beneBts, etc., which make 
all the difference in the lives of thousands of poor people. For while Mysore State 
can rightly be praised for its advanced labour legislation, ns compared ' with other 
parts of India, yet the utmost vigilance is always needed in these matters in order 
to see that the law is carried into effect. Only the voluntary efforts of non-o£Bo!als, 
men of high character and impartial judgment, can convince the general public 
that tho labourers are being justly treated. 

I have in mind another branon of the samo University Asram or Settlement, —not 
in tho town, but in the country. This second centre should be established in the 
very heart of tho villages. Hero again I contemplate something on a much larger 
scale than what has been attempted hitherto. My own vivid ideas have 
been shaped by what I have seen at Rabindranath Tagore’s Asram, its 
agricultural side at Sri-Niketan. At some spot, not far from Mysore, an Asram 
might be built up on the simplest lines, where men and women could go direct from 
the University, after their course was over, to live the country life and study at 
first hand the problems of the villages of Mysore. This should form a kind of 
laboratory for some of tho best and noblest thinkers in Mysore State, 

Let me outline for a moment what is in my mind. The Town settlement would 
consist of a large Hostel built somewhere in the very midst of the poorest quarter 
of the city. It would have a Hall, where public meetings might be held, and a 
number of detached rooms, with a common kitchen, where those who were able to 
do so might take up their residence and share their meals together. Side by side 
with this, in another Hall, there would bo a Publio Library and Reading Room 
where papers and books would bo placed. This Library would be opened every 
evening for any one to come in freely. Night classes might be held there for various 
purposes. When funds permitted, a small oinema would be added for educational 
purposes. These buildings would be grouped round a garden in the centre, with 
flowering trees, which should bo kept fresh and cool by means of a plentiful 
supply of water. It should have beds of flowers and green grass to delight the eye. 
This garden should bo open to the publio and form a place of pleasant shade and 
beauty in tho hot sultry evenings at sunsot. Thoso who might como into residenoo 
in such a Sottlemont should livo in tho plainest manner possible. They should 
bo frugal and economical in thoir daily life so that tho gulf between tho rich and 
poor should not in any way invade tho Settlement itself. Those vrho were still 
engaged in their University coarse might come down from timo to time to live 
there along with others who were settled in as permanent residents. 

Tho expense incurred in food and establishment should bo snob as would satisfy 
tho exacting requirements of Mahatma Gandhi himself, if he were able to visit tho 
Settlement. I Jiavo gone into detail in order to make tho pictnro glow before yon ; 
for I bava had in my own mind all tho while tho joy of such poverty among tho 
poor which came into my own life, when, for somo years, after my college days 
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■were over, I was given the charge of such a Settlement as I have described in. one 
of the slums of London. As I have stated, the whole of my later life which I have 
spent here in India among the poor received its first impulse in those years when 
I lived in the same manner in London. They were not only the best, hut also the 
most formative years that I have ever spent ; for they shaped the whole of my 
life in this one direction. 

"With regard to the second University Settlement among the villages of Mysore, 
it should include a dispensary and small hospital attached to it and also be made 
into a handicraft training centre for village boys who might afterwards go back to 
their own villages to practise what they had learnt. 

Further, young villagers should be taught, through classes at the Centre, how to 
improve the health conditions around them. A kindly and wholesome rivalry 
might be set up between the different villages which are near the University 
Settlement as to cleanliness, neatness and beauty. Thus the Settlement itself 
would be a focus in the midst of the country for all kinds of training which 
might help the villagers to make a thoroughly genuine pride in their own 
surroundings. 

Through those who came for different purposes to the Centre, a close touch 
might be established between the villagers and the University Settlement, so that 
there would be no difficulty for research workers, who come into residence, to pay 
personal visits to the villagers where they would be welcome. As in the town 
Asram, the standard of living among the residents would have to be so 

simple that no villager, who came to the Settlement, would feel out of place. 
Here again, the standard set by Mahatma Gandhi might be followed. 

By means of village fairs, or jatras. It "should be possible to give somo 
brightness and joy as well as training and Instruction. Such village festivals 
have their great use in breaking througn the monotony of ordinary existence. 
They add happiness to village life and thns make people ready to stay in 
the country and not flock to the towns. 

Hitherto, I have only spoken of outward prosperity ; but there are other 
things that need to be brought into the villages which are even more important. 
“Man shall not live by bread alone.” The old mantram of the Upanishads, 

‘From joy all things proceed, in joy all things consist, unto joy all things return’, 
is as profound as it is true. 'What Swamiji told me the other day contains tho 
secret of the best happiness and contentment. “How we used to love one another.’’ 
That was the inner joy which made men long to return to their own village after 
their education was over and made them even home-sick for it. 

“Our object should be,” writes Tagore, “to try to flood the chocked bed of 
village life with the stream of happiness. For this, the scholars, the poets, the 
musicians, the artists, have to collaborate, to offer their contributions. It is 
fnlness of life that makes one happy, not fulness of purse.” 

What Tagore means is that the villager needs inward happiness, peace and 

contentment, as well as abundance of food ; and it should be one of the chief 

functions of University Settlements of this kind to bring joy to tho poor. 

Joy and Hope 1 The depression in our villages must cease. Hope must enter, 
so that Joy may abound. Only by the rich and poor, the University and the 
villages, coming closer into touch with one another, can this be accomplished, and 
Mysore remain a happy and propersons State. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the Convocation Address delivered by 
K. Natarajan, Editor, “Indian Social Reformer”, at the Convocation of tho 
Annamalai University held at Chidambaram on tho lit. November 1938 

There _ are many among us nowadays who would say that condolence, not congra- 
tulation, is your due for the education which you have received, and on which 
the University has set its seal at this Convocation. They hold, and hold sincerely, 
that the education imparted by Indian Universities is vrorse than worthless, that it 
has all the defects which education should not have, that it has produced only clerks 
and social misfits affiicted with slave mentality and incapable of rendering any useful 
service to the country or to themselves. To it is also attributed the widespread un- 
employment which affects all classes and from which educated men aro not exempt. 
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To begin with, I have not been able to trace any anihorlty for the statement which 
is being repeated even by some responsible nablicists, that the Indian edncafional 
system was designed for the purpose of supplying clerks to the administration. 

On the contrary, every speech and minute relating to Indian education oontem- 
plated the elevation of Indian capacity for self-government as a result of edu- 
cating Indians in western science and literature. No doubt many clerks have been 
educated in our schools and colleges. So have they been in other countries. That 
does not show that the aim of education in India, any more than elsewhere, was the 
production of this humble but very necessary class of public servants without whom 
no modern administration can fnnotion for a single day. English education in India 
has_ to its credit a long list of men of high character and great taients who have left 
their mark in every walk of life. Mora than that, it may be said with truth that 
ai! our movements of national progress, religions, social, political, and econmic, owe 
their origin and inspiration to the education imparted in our schools and colleges* 

“Graduates of Indian Universities, and you ns products of the youngest of 
them, have thus a heritage to be proud of. I believe, and have often stated publicly 
that the present generation of our educated class, is in several respects superior 
to us of the older generations. This is as it should be. The young men 
and women of to-day have many advantages which we did not have. For 
one thing, we were nearly all of ns married and had children when we took our 
degrees. This was, no doubt, a handicap from which most of you, I believe, are free. 
Speaking from my own experience, £ think that it had also a sustaining and stimu- 
lating inflnenoe on onr lives. Bat if competition Is greater to-day, the field for eJn- 
cated men is also much larger. Bat I am not arguing the case for University 
education on the basis of employment or unemployment. Thera Is always plenty of 
work to do. And the motto for the University man and woman should be, “What- 
ever thy hand findeth to do that do with ail thy might.” Do not wait for someone 
to come round to employ yon. Make your own work. Be your own employer. 

“I am not maintaining that our ednoational system is perfect. In no country is 
it free from defects and, owing to historical causes, it has some^ defects here from 
which education in other countries is free. A distinguished Indian friend who is a 
graduate of both Madras and Bombay Universities, once remarked that the difference 
between the Madras and the Bombay graduate was that while the former was thorough 
in what he did, the latter was better at getting things done. This may be said to bo 
the chief difference between Indian edncatlon and education in Great Britain and the 
•United States. This lack of initiative, reluctance to take responsibility unless forced 
to do so, has no doubt something to do with our long political subjection. And it 
is distressing to observe that the movement which has for its declared object 
the removal of onr political subjection, demauds as _ preliminary the subjeoiion of in- 
dividual judgment and the ranunoiation of all initiative on the purt,_ not only of the 
rank and file, but even of men in whom is vested the responsibility for direction. 
And what is worse, some of the schemes ot ednoational reform which have been pat 
forward and are sought partially to be given effect to in parts of the country make 
no provision for ptomoting initiative in the student generation. India wants more 
freedom for her growth and for the fulfilment of her destiny. Poiitioa! independence, 
unless it brings with it greater civil and intellectual freedom, will not be of much 
use in this task. A people who have tasted the reign of law even partially and fit- 
fully will not, except vrndor compulsion, revert to personal rale even with the bait of 
independence. 

“One of the worst dangers of the time, which it is especially the duty of Univer- 
sity men to guard against, is the infection of the narrow fanatical Rationalism which 
has made a hell of Europe. Under its banefnl infinenoo the distinction between right 
and wrong, just and nninst, true and false, is subordinated to the one distinction of 
national and foreign, we need not go into monrning for democracy as events have 
proved that the only kind of it so far developed, is withont vision and without 
consoienoo ; unless we can visualise a fatnre democracy renonnoing, like Asoka, war 
and conquest and bending all its strength to the moral and spiritual advancement 
of humanity. , 

“Another and even worse danger which Indian Universities have to combat is tiiat 
of a narrow bigoted provincialism. The creation of autonomous provinces under tao 
scheme of constitutional reform has undone the unifying effect of a century ana nait 
of Unitary rule. Some sort of Federation was necessary it only as a hait-w.Y 
house to the nuificatioa of the country which is the true goal of lachan mscory, 
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British India, as the largest and most politically evolved anlt, would have exerted 
a progressive and benefloent influeace on the Indian States in the Federation. It is, 
however, too late now to lament the breaking up of British India. The cry now is 
for the process to be carried further. I feel that the demand- will have to bo 
conceded. It behoves Universities as intellectnal power houses to range themselves 
In uncompromising protest against the narrow provincial spirit which in some of its 
ugliest forms, is already raising its head. It is significant that this tendency is most 
evident in the so-called linguistic provinces. 

I now come to the muoh-disoussed question of commnnalism. Compared to nationa- 
lism and provincialism, I regard oommunalism as a less evil. Nationalism and 
provincialism are determined by rigid geographical lines which can only be over- 
thrown by violent political convulsions. Oommunalism, on the other hand, rests on 
beliefs which education, especially higher education, seldom fails to broaden. I 
firmly believe that inter-communal understanding can be brought about only 
by extending higher education among all classes and communities, and not 
by mass contacts. 

The Hindu Muslim dispute has only a remote interest In South India. The 
commonsense of the two communities in the South led to the adjustment of their 
relations to each other as friends and neighbours many centuries ago. Even in 
Northern India there had been a steady movement of cultural fusion between the 
two communities, as Ranade pointed out in his last address to the National Social 
Conference at Lucknow. The movement has suffered interruption owing to various 
causes. Its resumption to which we ail look forward and which we should do 
everything in our power to accelerate will be the final and permanent solution of the 
Hindu-Muslim question. I have always felt that our Universities can and should 
do more than they have been doing to place before the conntry well considered plans 
for promoting mutual understanding and good-will among our communities. It has 
sometimes occurred to me that a course of studies may be offered by our Universities 
In which Sanskrit and Arabic shall have the same basic value as Greek and. Latin 
in the public Schools and older universities of England. 

Forty years ago, when I left Madras, there was no Brahmin-non-Brahmin 
problem in this part of the country. There had arisen one in Maharashtra, 
but that was due to totally different causes and had aims totally different 
from those of the movement which subsequently developed hero. In the 
Madras Hindu Social Keform Association, Brahm ins and non-Brahmins worked 
together like brothers. The non-Brahmin movement, as it subsequently developed 
here, however, was a historical necessity which has now happily passed away and has 
left the field prepared for concerted action between all sections of the community. 
This University itself Is a conspicuously suspicious symbol of what can bo achieved 
In co-operation. It is high time, however, that the reform of the casto system was 
seriously takeu in hand by Hindu leaders. The present hereditary basis of caste 
must go. 

Political methods are necessarily empirical. But in social reform empirical 
methods are not only ineffectual' but positively harmful. Society is an organic whole. 
In trying to correct and strengthen its weaker and worn-out parts the reformer has 
to be extremely careful not to injure the sound and vital parts. The matter is 
further complicated by the fact that the originating cause of a social malady is often 
to be found In some practice or institution which has apparently no connection with 
it. Empiricism Is, therefore, clearly out of place. There must be inquiry, research, 
exact adaptation of means to ends. 

Take another question, _ the abolition of rintonchability in Hindu society. Are 
wo really helping to abolish nntonohability by making laws specially applicable 
to Harijans ? Direct acticp in social reform often defeats its own purpose. I may 
add here that the Prohibition measures which are steadily being pusnod forward 
In several provinces, are sure to do more for the social and economic regeneration of 
^pressed classes than any of the other measures specifically intended for their 

I ™tist now bring these rambling remarks to a close. I have set ’ before you 
my Ideas on some of the burning topics of the day. I do not expect or desire 
mat yon should adopt my views. But 1 do wish that you, with your fresher minds 
mfn 1 present-day world conditions, should consider them with an open 
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South India in particular, is pre-eminently marked out for this high destiny. Here, 
too, were the earliest settlements of Jews, Christians and Arabs. It was here that 
the two great streams of thought — conventionally called Aryan and Dravldian— 
coalesced into the broad stream now known as Hinduism. Another remarkable 
peculiarity of South India is the almost complete freedom of racial bitterness with 
which the political aspirations of the country are sought to be attained. I was talking ■ 
to a distinguished Indian — a Bombay Muslim — a few months ago, and he too was 
struck by this feature of the political movement in Southern India. I was inolinod 
to attribute this to the tradition of good understanding between British and Indians 
handed down from early administrators like Sir Thomas Munro. My friend thought' 
^at the principal factor was the policy of Christian Missionary education followed in 
South India. Both causes have no doubt contributed to the good result. 

And we have, too, the seoret of integration, of the link between thought and act, 
in a single verse in the Bhagavad Gita, which, translated in Englishj means ; “Erom 
"Whom all existence proceeds, by 'Whom all things are pervaded. Him adoring by the 
devoted performance every one of his duty, man attains perfection,” Here, as Pro-- 
fessor Deussen put it, you have morals aud metaphysics together. The education 
imparted in Universities should, if it is worth anything, place a man In the way to 
discover what his duty, his special purpose and function in the society and in the 
world is. For each of us has a special place and function. By faithfully fulfilling it 
he attains perfection. Fven if he fails, he need not worry. “The prize”, as Robert 
Browning tersely puts it, “is in the process”. Finally bear in mind the promise of 
the Gita that no one who earnestly and honestly strives for a great and good purpose 
ever comes to grief. 

0 


The Agra University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by. the Hon’ble Sir Shah 
M. Sulaiman, at the Annual Convocation of the Agra University held on the J2th. 
November 1938 ; — 

Since the publication of the Sadler Commission’s Report, there has been a swing 
in favour of residential universities of the unitary type, although the Calcutta Uni- 
versity itself for which it was primarily Intended, did not adopt the report. The 
Agra Oniversity came into existence as a necessary result of the Allahabad University 
following the recommendations of the Commission and converting Itself into a Uni- 
versity of the unitary type. The colleges outside Allahabad which had been under 
the Allahabad University were grouped together and constituted into the Agra Uni- 
versity which had to assume a Federal type. 

I will not venture to go into the comparative merits and demerits of the Federal 
and Unitary types of universities for it is .obvious that universities of the Federal 
type are essential to keep within their fold scattered educational institutions not 
large enough to constitute University centres. 1 have no hesitation in saying that 
the Federal type has its own value, and oan undoubtedly develop _ on its own lines 
into the highest form of an examining and controlling body, which oan set up a 
high and uniform standard of scholarship for students scattered over a lar^a area. 
I hope that this University will in due course reach that stage of prefeotion and 
play an important role in the development of higher education in the country. 
A Federal university of the type of your university serves its own good purpose, 
and is by no means an institution to be despised or condemned. Unlike a self-centred 
University which may fix its own isolated standard oaring little for others, the great 
advantage, which a group of constituent colleges possess, is the existence of a keen and 
healthy competition among them, as the quaiity of their work is annually tested on 
the announcement of the results of the .University examinations. The disadvantage, 
of course, is that each college has to maintain distinct and separate staffs, libraries, 
laboratories and otbor equipments, involving multiplication and diffaslon of aotlvities. 
But when one bears in mind the vast area of this sub-continent and the enormous 
population which our Universities have to serve as well as the _ pecuniary and other 
diffioulties involved in establishing too many residential Universities, it oan hardly bo 
denied that the establishment of separate and distinct colleges, all governed by one 
central university located at a convenient centre, is the only practical solution avail- 
able. Indeed, if knowledge is to expand and University education is to be made 
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accessible to the rich and the poor alike, it seems imperative for us to have as 
many colleges with the degree classes as possible, located at all the principal district 
centres throught these Provinces. This purpose is amply fulfilled by the Agra Dni- 
versity, which comprises fifteen colleges at present. In time to come we may 
legitimately expect that the separata colleges in the larger cities in these Provinces 
and Eaiputana which constitute your University will in due course themselves be- 
come new and self-contained University centres. 

No doubt a non-residential University cannot possess some facilities for higher re- 
search work as a unitary teaching university located at one centre can do at greater cost. 
But after all research work is not the only advantage of higher education. That advan- 
tage is reserved for the selected few of the brilliant type who can devote their 
whole time to study and research without regard to future pecuniary prospects. 
Teaching and imparting education on a large scale are also well-recognised purposes 
of a university and these purposes are fulfilled with greater success aud efficiency 
by numerous colleges at different centres than by one nniyersity at a particular place. 
For poor students, who can just manage to live with their parents and can not afford 
to migrate from their homes to reside at a distant University, the colleges at their 
own_ cities are not only convenient but necessary. The growth of schools into Inter- 
rnediate colleges and of Intermediate colleges into Degree colleges is a natural evolu- 
tiopary process, and should be encouraged. The multiplicity of colleges is not an 
evil to be condemned. Students who wish to prosecute their studios further with a 
view to carry on research work can easily move to one of the residential universities, 
of which we have not too few in these Provinces. Nor must it be over-looked that 
during the first decade of its existence some colleges of the Agra University have, in 
spite of their limited means, prosecuted research work of which any institution may 
be proud. 

Unemployment Is a chronio problem in India, as well as in highly advanced 
■Western countries and its solution is by no means an easy one. Not only the edu- 
cated classes but even the illiterate labouring classes are hard hit. That unfortunately 
is the inevitable result of the rapidly increasing population, without any outlet for the 
surplus even in almost uninhabited continents. Whether we educate our young men 
and women or do not educate them, unemployment is not going to disappear so long 
as there is no check on the increase of population. But education should certainly 
assist in discovering new avenues of employment, if State help were forthcoming. 
Even a reasonably small percentage of the vast Indian population, if educated, _ would 
be unable to find employment in the Services. The remedy is not a rostriotion in 
the number of the educated, but a wide expansion of trade, industry and commerce. 
As unemployment among the educated classes naturally creates discontentment and 
dissatisfaction with the existing order of things, it is all the greater duty of the 
Btate to take steps to ameliorate their conditions. The recent movement for Rural 
Development is a welcome move ; but a similar endeavour for urban development 
is equally called for. What is wanted is a well-organisod scheme for stimulating 
indigenous industries and marketing their products. We need first rate experts to 
train our youngmen and women to set up small industries not requiring much capital 
as investment. 


A great political leader of India has recently remarked that "Universities must 
be made self-supporting and that they hove no claim on State funds, but that they 
should be maintained by examination and other fees paid by students and by endowmente 
from industrial and other organisations which employ graduates”. He has in strong 
language said that he is opposed _ to all higher education being paid for from the 
general revenues, and has proclaimed his firm conviction that "the vast amount of 
the so-called education in Arts given in our colleges is sheer waste, and has resulted 
in unemployment among the educated classes, destroyed the health, both mental and 
physical, of the boys and girls who have the misfortune to go through the grind 
in our collegos.” This is a scathing criticism which one may venture to hope is 
not quite justified. 


1 j University may no doubt bo self-supporting but this does not 

noia good for a backward country. There is just as great a responsibility of Govern- 
ment to advaooo the cultural and intolleotaal progress of its people as to advance 
meir liealth and safety. In India education would not have progressed at all but for 
■ j bonofcotiou wore forthcoming, if our millionaires, big commercial 

1-irfn Ihiided proprietors, by their acts of generosity, were to make 

largo endowments, and if wo had in India anything like the British or American 
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philanthropy for founding Universities, there would be no need for Government help 
at all. But that time seems to be far off. As things stand at present there is 
not a single University in British India which can support itself without Govern- 
ment aid. So long as private sources remain inadeqnate, the claim of Universities on 
Government fnnds must be recognised. India is still in its infancy so far as its educa- 
tional development is concerned and in early stages we should not expect the 
Universities to be financially self-sufficing. If Government help were to be with- 
drawn suddenly the Universities would find it utterly impossible to meet their 
expenses out of fees received from stndenis unless the fees are raised to an. 
exorbitant extent and this in turn will cause such a serious fall in the number of 
students as to frustrate the object itself. The progress of a country is indissolubly 
connected and bound up with the growth of its University education. Its advance, 
depends on the quality of its University men who become pioneers in various 
activities when they enter life. All development will be seriously jeopardised and all 
growth arrested if the Universities were unfortunately to collapse for want of 
sufficient funds to run them. No greater calamity can befall India than the closing 
down of its Universities and the barring of the door of higher education except to 
those in possession of golden beys. For generations there has been an agitation that 
far too little was being spent on education. But now there is a sudden somersault 
and we hear the complaint that too much public money is being spent on 
Universities. 

Nothing is more alarming than this novel attitude of mind towards higher 
education which envisages its being left to private enterprise only, absolving the 
State of all responsibilities respecting it. According to this strange proposal University 
charters will be given to groups of men with approved integrity and honesty 
provided the State has to bear no cost of running the University. The State will 
only run a department of higher education which will meet its expenses by the 
fees realised from examinations.” Such an arrangement on the vary face of it would 
be wrong in many respects, the greatest objection being that it will perpetuate and 
even multiply the present defects in higher education which all educationists are 
endeavouring to remove. The evils of such a retrograde step which will place 
higher education at the mercy of private enterprise, ean be pictured only by those 
who have some acquaintance with the bind of Universities existing in some of the 
smaller States of America, where Doctorate degrees are conferred on applicant 
hy correspondence. 

The benefits of University education are not confined to the student community of 
particular years but spread far and wide its utility is ividespread, and the entire 
country benefits by the advancement of higher education. The graduates in Science 
and Arts, who pass out of the Universities, take an active part in the development 
of the country and many become leaders in the various spheres of life. Their 
number may be small, but their potential value is great. They help to raise the 
general standard of the country far more qniobly than would be the case if education 
were confined to studies of a primary character only. All these should be a sufficient 
recompense for the Government grants, which Universities receive. After all, no 
country can progress without highly educated leaders and a large percentage of our 
most distinguished men have not come from families notorious for their affluence. 

There seems to be a universal demand for vernaculars being made the media of 
instruction. This is already being done in the primary schools, and the method can 
be easily extended to secondary schools. No one can object to the programme of 
gradually making Vernaculars the media of instruction at the University stage also, 
and I do earnestly hope a time will come when our literature will be so enrich d with 
translations from "Western languages and also with original productions as easily to 
supplant and replace English : but the stage has not arrived yet. Higher studies in 
Philosophy, History, Economics or Political Science cannot be had without the know- 
ledge of a European language. For the Sciences, knowledge of even German and 
French in addition to English is also required. It would be an idle claim to put 
forward at present that for acquiring "western knowledge, the English language, 
which is spoken not only throughput the British Empire but also in the greater part 
of North America, and possesses a vast literature, can be easily dispensed with. 
Vernaculars should be gradually, and not suddenly, introduced as the media of ins- 
truction. This is quite practicable. The Osmania University, enjoying a generous 
and magnificent State grant, has already started the experiment of teaching all the 
subjects in vernaoular, English being retained as a compulsory subject. 
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In a Totalitarian State, the educational ideas of the Dictator and 'his faction 
are forced on an unwilling population, as be claims to be the sole judge of the 
interest of the entire nation and absolutely infallible. Whatever he thinks is the 
final word, and whatever he orders is the law. That attitude of mind should not 
prevail in this country. Education is an international subject and we should draw 
upon the researches of educationists in all the countries and profit by their es- 
perience, and not be carried away by the bold ingenuity of an indigenous 
It would, therefore, be a grave misfortune if existing schools were to he abolished 
on a wholesale scale and replaced by schools of a new type modelled on a new 
educational theory. The wiser course, of course, would be to start a limited 
number of schools of the new type and leave the success of their real working to 
be judged by actual experience. 

The existing educational system is certainly defective and has not produced the 
desired results. But much of that is not due to any defect inherent in the Byste^ 
itself, but to many extraneous causes and surrounding circumstances, for _ which 
the existing system has been rather undeservedly condemned. In the University 
we are not directly concerned with schemes of primary education. Nevertheless, as 
the primary schools are the foundation of the educational system, and the secondary 
schools built upon them serve as feeders for the Universities, University authorit^s 
and academic bodies cannot be altogether indifferent to any drastic reform of the 
primary schools that may be in contemplation, as this is bound to have reper- 
cussions later and may affect the quality of University education itself. The system 
of education, as it exists in India to-day, unquestionably needs drastic reforms in 
many directions. But what we have to see in every endeavour for reform is that 
we may not change things for the worse ; and for this purpose we must have_ a 
clear vision of our objective. A drastic change introduced in haste may furnish 
cause for repentence later. 

Educational outlook has undergone phenomenal changes during the recent 
years ; and what was a few years ago merely a demand for an industrial bias to 
our education has come to be regarded as the sole objective. For the great masses 
of the students receiving primary education, if it is made free and compulsory, 
greater stress should unquestionably be laid on manual training and handicrafts. 
The new schools that are established particularly in the rural areas, should be of 
the vocational kind. As regards the urban areas, the earliest steps taken should 
be gradually to transform a number of the existing secondary schools into the 
Polytechniqne type of schools, giving a practical bend to vocational training for 
those who have no ambition to prosecute their studies further. At the same time 
it should be remembered that technical schools cannot be developed to an unlimited 
extent, for available occupations may fail to absorb all the products of the 
schools. The schools of the literary type must also exist side by side with tho 
Polyteohniques, for the benefit of those who wish to prosecute their studies further. 
Considerable difficulties are bound to be experienced if too great attention is paid 
to exclusively practical training in all the secondary schools. The new kind of 
students joining the University will not have been trained on lines requisite for 
a University career, and the practical knowledge acquired by them at the expense 
of theoretical knowledge would be of very little avail to them for_ purposes of 
higher education. Even if it be assumed that there would be a bifurcation at 
the secondary stage, it is to be feared that quality will suffer as a great part of 
the students’ time will have been devoted to pursuits of a non-literary character. 
The only appropriate course is to have schools of both the types side by side for 
the two different purposes in view. 

It would not be fair to criticise, on theoretical grounds only, a new scheme 
carefully prepared by a body of educational experts.’ It would be more just to 
give it a fair trial, and watch the result. But even a friendly critic can draw 
attention to a few broad points in order to sound a note of caution regarding 
certain aspects which do not prima facie appear to be convincing. 

The original notion that the new primary schools should be “self-supporting 
has had to be abandoned. But even the modified idea that the new type of schools 
would pay towards the costs of the teaching staff or even cover the major portion 
of the running expenses is nothing but over-optimism. The true economic value 
of the articles produced would not be sufficient to meet even a fraction of the 
total expenditure. To get over this difficulty the euggestion' is that the State 
should guarantee taking over at fair prices the product of tho work, done by tho 
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Bohool children. The sale-proceeds of the articles made by the children even at 
the high schedule rates can hardly sufEce to pay the salaries of the staff, much less 
for other heavy e.^penditure like, buildings, equipments, books, furniture etc. Tho 
purchase of the school products would bo useless without the State enforcing their 
sales at the inflated prices. Tho responsibility thrown on the State for the purchaeo 
of tho products at fixed rates, irrespective of their quality and workmanship, would 
require a State organisation for forcing such products on tho market and com- 
pelling people to purchase them at high prices regardless of their intrinsic value. 
And if, on the other hand, they are to be sold at their proper market value, the 
loss borne by tho State would be merely n novel form of indirect grants to tho 
schools, with the e.xpenses of tho sales organisation nnnccessarily addeU. Plat rates 
for purchases of articles, in spite of their varying qualities would kill all incentive 
for improvement. If expenses of the school are to bo met largely out of such 
income there will be a very serious danger of tho young children being exploited 
by teachers who are anxious to win tho favour of the Inspecting staff by showing 
a good output. They would bo inclined to exact as much manual work and labour 
from the children as possible, as they would bo obsessed with the importance of the 
economic aspect at tho sacrifice of the educational and cultural. A child of tender 
ago is not expected oven to pay for the nourishment ho receives, and has to bo fed 
and clothed by his parents, far less should he be made to work to obtain oduoation 
tlirongh bis own labour. If he comes of a poor family, he gives some kind of a 
return for his maintonanoo, when ho grows older by manual labour of sorts. To 
compel his parents to maintain him for a long period of seven years while tho poor 
child is working hard all the time to maintain tho teaching st.aff of his school 
seams a little incongruous. Such a system may degenerate into an exploitation 
of child labour. 

For ohildron in rural areas, who have no expectation of prosoenting their studies 
farther, greater emphasis should appropriately bo laid on manual labour which would 
bo of practical utility to them. A reoricDlation is needed for making education in 
rural schools moro practical so that tho boys may recoivo snlBoient training for 
doing productive work and bocomo capable of oarning a living for thomselvos. But 
for tboso children who will ultimately pass into tho secondary schools, particularly 
if prep.aring for a University education, too much time spent on mannal training np 
to tho ago of 14 would bo a serious handicap to them. As matttors stand at 
present, tho time spent in secondary schools is not safficiout ovon for imparting to 
tho boys nil tho kaowlodgo that they should necessarily possess before joining a 
University. It during tho first fourteen years they aro to spend morn than two-thirds 
of tlioir sohool-timo on forms of industrial training and Jess than ono-third on 
oulturnl training, as has boon actually proposed, tlio time dovotod to tho latter would 
bo grossly inadequate, and it is extremely doubtful whether tho boys would at all 
bo able to assimilate tlio subjects prescribed in tbo olabornfo syilnbus. They aro sure 
to remain weak in their secondary stage and will consequently bo later all tbo less 
equipped for joining a University. Tho syllabus ptesoribod appears at first sight to 
lay too much emphasis on training in weaving and spinning, which arc apparently 
regarded .as tho basic craft. This no doubt has a politioal value, but there should 
bo a limit to carry politics into everything. Tho proposed syllabus ignores many 

other equally important rural industries. Even assuming that co-education is to bo 
decided upon, ono would bavo expected that in vocational training also fhoro would 
bo some distinction drawn between tbo kinds of cduc.ation to bo given to girls and 
boys. Ono common syllabus for both boys and girls, as appears to bavo boon 
attempted, is open to question. Domestic science, cooking, knitting and sewing 
should bo indisponsablo for girls. As for boys, sports .and drill should 

never bo overlooked. 

1 am anxions not to bo misundorstood, and would theroforo mention that I havo 
mvseif for years in Convocation Addresses boon strongly advocating that a pronounced 
vocational bond should bo given to our education. I do not rninimiso tho importanoo 
of economic considerations and tlio imperativo need of improving one’s financial pros- 
pects. But theso should not bo given more than their duo weight in cdncation.al 

reforms. In tho matter of higher education, pure pursuit of knowledge should not 

ho mixed up with tho problem of food. "Wo have to think iu terms of the nation 
as a whole just ns much ns in tho terms of individa.als. Tbo test of a highly edu- 
cated man is not only that he is able to earn so much, bat rather how best ho 
can servo in the intelieotual uplift of his country. Eminent scientists in advanced 
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conntries have never been as rich as manufacturers of motor cars or tin-plates, 
and yet humanity owes more to the former than the latter. In our own country, 
we have heard and seen eminent men of letters and science who lived for knowledge 
and died as poor men, while others with much lesser intellectual attainments rose 
high in life, built palaces and left crores for their children. It is thus obvious that 
knowledge cannot and should not ha taken solely as a means of earning livelihood or 
wealth, and our schemes of educational reforms should not be overweighted with any 
such extraneous consideration. Life is more than bread and butter. University education 
has the nobler purpose of acquisition, advancement and diffusion of knowledge left 
by our ancestors, and then enlarge and expand it by our own researches, and finally 
hand over the accumulation to posterity, with the satisfaction that we also have 
played our humble part in the advance of human knowledge to the eternal benefit of 
mankind. 

It remains now to offer to yon, my young friends, who have come here to-day to 
receive your well-earned degrees and diplomas my heartiest congratulations on your 
success at the examinations of the University. You are about to enter into a life 
which is far more varied and complex than that which your elders lived. For 
one thing, the question of livelihood has become much more vital to-day 
than it ever was in the past, because it is becoming daily more difficult 
to secure means of subsistence. Most of you, perhaps, would prefer to walk 
the easier path of seeking a iob and living a life of contentment on securing 
it. But employments ate not so easy to obtain now as they were some decades back. 
The influence which your elders in the family and at the University can exercise in 
your favour is no longer of any great effect, for most of the Government servants 
are recruited as a resuit of competitive examinations in which merit alone counts, 
and not such recommendations as yon may be able to procure. The inevitable result 
will be more disappointments than satisfactions, and fewer successes than failures. 
The problem before you will call for the greatest amount of patience and fortitude, 
with which, I hope your training in the ITniverslty has fully equipped you. I offer 
to all of you my best wishes for your successful careers. A man of education and 
culture, in whatever sphere of life he may be placed, should ever feel that the 
main function of his life is to advance the knowledge he has acquired in his college. 
In other words, he should think that his student-life has not yet ended, nay it has 
only started after his passing through the limitations and routines of academic life. 

A man imbued with this spirit will continue to read and study and think in 
whatever situation he finds himself, employed or unemployed, irhether in trade, 
professions or public service, bo he rich or poor. To him this life will be precious, 
despite all the bitterness of his experiences, and to this typo I hope every young 
graduate n( this University will try to conform. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following are extracts from the address delivered by Professor Amarnath 
Jha at the annual Convocation of the Patna University held on the 29lb. November 
1938 

All my life-work has brought mo into touch with students, and I am happy to 
have this opportunity of meeting the rising generation of my native province. Of 
a rectciial address it has been said that it is not a speech, it is not a sermon, it is 
not a lecture ; it is by tradition too long to be light, too short to be exhaustive. 
Convocation Addresses have tended latterly to he essays in educational reorganisation 
or else they have dwelt on unemployment more dread than Gorgona, and Hydras, and 
Chimaeras dire. 1 have made elsewhere my own contributions to these subjects, the 
importance of which I for one do not minimise. But I desire to transcend these 
topics and address myself to matters that more vitally and permanently affeot the 
lives and thoughts of those who are to-day sent out by the University in the con- 
fidence that they will be faithful to the light within them. Yon see so much around 
you to depress and dishearten. The entire age seems so lacking in moral grandeur, 
ra moments of doubt you fear yon are no better than shadows in a dream. YThat 
light can I shed, what golden spell can 1 weave to shatter these clouds of darkness ? 
In the words I am to address to yon I shali try, if you will bear with me, to per- 
you that, despite the many oironmstanoes which make you imagine that weary 
thoughts and hours of pain and hopeless moods are your appointed lot, he was a false 
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teacher who said that the happiest were those who were never born and the next 
. happiest those who died as soon as they were born. In the world aronnd ns there seem 
signs of coming doom. Contemporary events in India and abroad, the negation of 
morality in international affairs, the economic muddle extrication from which appears, 
so improbable, the jars and tangles of public life,— all combine to produce a state of 
mind akin to despair. 

There is, indeed, much to oanso torments of grief. Even in India where the num- 
ber of literate persons is woefully small, there are hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
young University graduates who feel that the world is out of joint, and has no use 
for them and can do nothing for them. liVell-meaning gentlemen, whose sympathies 
are keener than their vision, suggest in despair that there is too mnoh of education 
in this country. One of my most distinguished predecessors on this platform said that 
ho could not reconcile himself to India becoming a nation of learned beggars. 
Mahatma Gandhi, whose word is law to millions and to differ from whom is to fail 
from grace, says that the stats should cease to run its arts colleges ; voluntary 
contributions shouid support medioai colleges, agricultural colleges must be self- 
supporting. Even though he would not dream of forcing his opinion on others, yet 
such is the reverenbe for him, and so high is the regard for his views, that even some 
progressive thinkers have been hypnotised into agreeing with him. With the utmost 
ueference and humility I wish to state that the problem is not mainly one of edu- 
cation and that a good education can become a cure for our ills only when it is 
associated with good conditions in other departments of life. Good education will be 
fully effective only when there are good social conditions and, among individuals, 
good beliefs and feelings. One who has attached so mnoh significance to the spiri- 
tual life does not need to be reminded that mere wealth-giving training, ednoation 
that has only an economic significance, serves only one — and that not the higher — 
side of human nature. A community may be competent in economic, defensive, sani- 
tary, even political concerns : it will still need something which will minister to its 
higher needs. Much of it may have no direct bearing on the earning of one’s 
daily bread, but it undoubtedly determines what a man is and what a nation will 
be. There is so much confusion in the prevailing discussion on this vexed subject 
of the difficulty of recent graduates to find employment, so much vague talk, so 
■much misohievous agitation that it is necessary to utter a brief word of warning. 
“Unemploy mont is mainly a symptom of industrial maladjustment.’’ The world Is 
getting over-populated. In I9l8 the re were 1,900 million human beings : 3 century 
ago there wore half this number, and the rate of inoroaso continues to be one per 
•oont pur annum. If this rate is maintained. It has been calculated that the earth 
will barely provide standing room for all men. Then most countries have lost or are 
losing tbeir foreign trade, thanks to exceedingly effective protective tariff _ walls. 
There is the rapid and progressiva iuorease in labour-saving contrivances, which in 
some trades enablo one man to do tho work of twenty and which have made men 
the victims of the machines which they have created. Women are being employed 
in increasing numbers as wage-earners. These are the main causes of unemploy- 
ment. Among the various remedies adopted in diffarent countries to check over- 
crowding in the professions and to relieve unemployment are : controlling student 
onrolmenfs, raising of foes and lengthening of courses, discrimination against women, 
prohibition of muUiplo employments, loworing the age of retirement. But, “what Is 
needed is a clear insight into existing fronds on the labour market, a full under- 
standing of the shifts in oooupational patterns caused by teehnologioal progress and 
its repercussions upon the economic structure and tho social concepts of the various 
countries.” In India a careful survey of the country’s needs and a clear view of tho 
sooial struoturo of tho future must precede the educational planning which is 
neoesssary and indeed urgent. This careful planning will prevent the revolution 
which is inevitable if there is a large number of dejected, hopeless, hungry 
iDtellootnals. 

If wo cannot dream, must wo than despair ? “Why were tho saints sints ?” some- 
ono asked. And the answer came, “Because they wore cheerful when it was difficult to 
bo cheerful, and patient when it was difficnlt to be patient. They pushed on when 
they wanted to stand still, and kept silent when they wanted to talk.” One of tho 
most distinguishod of British medical men said tho other day that a certain aloof- 
ness, a withdrawing of the mind at times from the busy-ness of life is a reqoisito 
to mental hygiene. Well, in tho quietness of thought, let us ask if the foundations 
of modern philosophy can stand only on tho assumption that tho whole temple of 
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man’s achievement must inevitably be buried beneath the debris of a universe in 
ruins, I believe that man is not surrounded only by infinite ■wrath and infinite des- 
pair. Country, literature, art, the sciences, philosphy, and religion all combine to 
make life sweet, even though the thorns may cause one to bleed. _ There is, despite 
many indications of darkness and storm and the after-silenpe that is more frightful 
still, ample justifioation for the faith that we are something more than remnants of 
a dream, and that we keep marching on to the light celestial. 

Have faith in yourselves and in your destiny. Greatness and goodness never 
die. Believe in your own thoughts and hopes and ideals. Say what you have to 
say with all the skill and charm that you can command ; it there is any worth in 
your thought your words will soon become the trumpet of a prophecy. Do what you 
can do with all your might. Do not be afraid of making mistakes. He who never 
made a mistake never made anything. Have ambition. Above all remember that 
where there is no vision, the people perish. ,Who could have prophesjed that the 
young 'Warwickshire lad, ill-educated apprentice to a butcher, would live to write 
poetry that not marble, nor the guilded monuments of princes_ can outlive, and 
create characters more familiar to us than our most intimate friends ? Who that 
knew the young Prince Siddhartha, brought up in luxury, winning the love of meek 
Yashodhara with whom he dwelt in a palace so stately and beautiful that in all the 
earth there was no place like unto it, where no whisper reached of aches and pain 
and sickness, and even the decaying rose and the dying leaves were hidden from sight, 
— who could have imagined that he would leave it all behind hitn, and choose to 
wander over the earth, clad in the garb the ont-casts wear, — and this because of the 
voice of sorrow that hurt him and the pity that moved him, searching ceaselessly 
the Light and the Law ? Or in the seventh century, a child of the tribe Eoreish, 
engaged as a caravan conductor, only moderately educated, learning }he habits and 
the language of the Bedouins, accompanying Meccan traders to Syria and perhaps 
Egypt, who could .}iave known that on Mount Hira ho would receive the revelation 
that made him God’s mouthpiece, and enabled him to enunciate the momentous 
doctrines of the unity of God and the future life ? But these and other tall men, 
sun-crowned, have all relied on themselves, have all had faith in themselves, have 
all spoken their latent conviction, have alt contributed to the world what none but 
they could contribute. Had they allowed adverse circumstances to dishearten them ; 
had they yielded to the storm and the tempest ; had shame _ or neglect or abuse 
deterred them from their path or dimmed the vision that inspired them — they could 
not have carved their names in the Temple of Fame. Kemember Doctor Johnson 
teaching schoolboys, compiling bis Dictionary, reporting parliamentary speeches, 
dwelling in squalor, with no passion for clean linen, his wig singed, his slippers 
torn, his breeches baggy, yet in a company that included the brilliant artist. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Burke, greatest of political philosophers, Goldsmith, the bur 
otherwise known as Boswell, Johnson occupied undisputed the first place. Remember 
Robert Burns, in the dark hour of neglect making the attempt to win the peace, of 
eternal oblivion, contemplating the living presence of death while still young, and 
yet singing deathless songs, tender without losing strength, declaring his ■ robust 
conviction that the honest mao, though e’er sae poor, is king o’raen for • a’ that. 
Remember, in our own country, Kalidasa stung to shame by the scorn of his learned 
spouse, devoting years of hard work, scorning delights, assiduously wooing the muses 
and growing to be a poet and dramatist for whom as for Homer seven cities contend 
as to being his birth-place, but who is the priceless possession of the whole world. 
And remember Ghalib, imprisoned for the alleged crime of gambling, so humiliated 
as to long for escape to Egypt, Persia, Baghdad ; in financial straits .as a result of 
the rising of 1857 ; his pension stopped ; yet writing verses that are at once the 
delmht of the many and a present worthy of Apollo. "What could they have achieved 
without the burning conviction that great words, great thoughts, and great - deeds 
cannot die but with the sun and moon renew their light for ever 7 

It may not be given to everyone to reach the heights ; many are called, but few 

are chosen. No one knows the elect are to be. Honest . endeavour, the exercise of 
? talents, unremiUing. toil will carry one far, and if, as may happen, failure 
Biioma. be the end, the concsiousness of health not abased, intellect rightly employed, 
ana service faithfully attempted will be a source of .comfort and .solace. And what 
can one do more than try ? You cannot be leaders .all, tut you can be naefttl in 

have faith in those who are selected to lead you. 

Above all, have faith m the country that gave you birth. AVe have much to learn, 
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it is true. But it is true also that our ciYinsation ..aud culture are possessionAoi 
■^hich we may legitimately bo proud. . 

;Our Literature, both in Sanskrit and the numerous modern languages, Is vast and 
rich and varied, \yhether, we look to the Vedas, the inspireii word of the sages who 
lived when the world was yonng and who sang hymns that reveal so much feeling, 
such appreciation of the elemental forces, and so much wonder and flight ; whether 
we travel a few centuries forward and listen to the sonorous lines of the. .IJpanishads, 
the oldest philosophical compositions of the world ; whether we travel in the realms 
of gold and breathe the pure serene of Bharavi and Dandin, Bana and Magha, .Bha- 
vabbnti and Kalidasa ; then whether we Jose ourselves in the philosophical mazes,, of 
Kapila, Goutam, Jaimini, Shankara, Kumarila, and Vaohaspati ; or whether we, read 
the ever-fresh legends of the divine heroes of the Mahabharata and the Eamayaua ; 
in whatsoever direction our tastes may lead us, whether in astronomy or mathematics, 
the fine arts or the useful arts, Sanskrit will answer our highest expectations .and 
provide ns with some of the sublimest achievements of the human mind. Nor are 
our modern languages unworthy. Who can remain unmoved by the songs of the 
Vaishnava lyrists or the more homely utterances of the wandering minstrels, or listen 
without rapture to the modern seer, the pride of Bengal and of India, Rabindranath 
Tagore ? Bankira Chandra Chatterji, Sarat Ghatterji, Romesh Butt, Michael Madhu- 
sudan Datt, Nobin Sen, Dwijendra Lai Roy, Atul Prasad Sen, Nazrul Islam are some 
of the other masters of Bengali whose works their grateful countrymen will not 
willingly let die. In Bihar, we have Jyotirishwar Thakur’s Varnaratnakar, in all 
probability, the earliest book in a North-Indian language 5 the religions hymns and 
the love poems of Vidyapati, a Maithili poet who is claimed both by the Bengali and 
by Hindi ; the lovely lyrics of Govindadasa ; some of the best specimens of 
modern drama by Krishnadatfa, Umapati. and Harshanath ; the writings of Ambika- 
datta Vyas, Mohanlal Mahato, and several other younger writers such as Dinkar. Of 
Hindi the treasure-house is of ample proportions; a large corner is occupied by 
lulashidas, whose Ramacharitmanam has been compared to the Bible in its influ- 
ence on the daily life and thought of vast multitudes ; Surdas, whose Surasagar is a 
veritable epic, characterised by remarkable insight into human nature and a truly 
wonderful gift of character painting ; Mira, whose impassioned and spontaneous songs 
a saintly Sappho might have envied without being able to achieve them ; writers on 
poetics and rhetoric whose number can hardly be computed ; masters of heroic verse 
such as Bhushan ; and in modern times, Hanshchandra, Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi, 
Eatnakar, Ayodhya Singh, Shridhar Pathak, Premohand, Maithilisbaran, Jay Shankar 
Prasad, and younger writers like Sumitranandan, Nirala and Sudarshan. In Urdu we 
have the charming simplicity and directness of Mir; Sauda who touched many forms 
and touched nothing without adorning it; the deep thoughtfnlness and originality of 
Ghalib; Dagh so reminiscent of the cavalier lyrists, but _ more arch and more nimble 
in his intellect the vast canvas on which Anees paints the deathless story of 
Karbala and makes it so human and so near to men’s business and bosoms ; the rich 
inventiveness and copiousness of Sarshar : the half-playfnl half-serious wit and irony 
of Akbar; Shad of your own Azimabad ; the splendour that was Iqbal ; Hasrat Motani, 
who, alas now gives to party what was meant for mankind ; and Safi and Zarif of 
Lucknow and Sael of Delhi and Asghar and Josh, and Jigar. I wish I had the 
knowledge to speak of the other languages of the land, Marathi and Gujarati, and 
the rich languages of the South, each one of them, whether old or yonng, with a 
noble literature. 

Again our art is truly an expression of our national self. A modern writer says 
that Beauty is the feeling of being raised up, and according to a Sanskrit poet 
Beauty ever gains a newness and a freshness. These qualities of freshness, newness 
and nobility are especially noticeable in the art of our country. The stupas of Sauohi : 
the sculptures of Bharhut and Amaravali, with the lovely Takshinis and the aerial 
dryads ; the great Btnpa of Boro budur— -the greatest Buddhist monument in the 
world— with its eloquent tale of love and worship, the familiar scenes at the well, 
a group of women under the shade of the Bodhi tree near the village temple, or the 
next scene, a group of dancers and musicians this time rapt in melody and forgetfnl 
of all but rhythm and motion, or another panel depicting a rich argosy tossed in a 
tempest, with the angry waves rising on all sides ; the Eamayana story engraved at 
Prambanam in Java, or on the temple at Somanathpuram in Mysore ; or some of the 
miniature images of Tara and Prajnaparamita— are possessions tbat we would not 
part with. And then the Frescoes at Ajanta— the Bodhisattva of Cave I with tho 
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materialistic scientist must presumably bold the belief that his wife is a rather 
elaborate differential equation. He says too that the universe is a thought in the 
mind of a Supreme Mathematician ; for all the pictures which science now draws 
of nature and which alone seem capable of according with observational fact, are 
mathematical pictures. All this suggests a purely material, a purely intellectual, 
a laboratory attitude. One star, said St. Paul, differeth from another star, and 
the man of science is the last person to think of his own work as the one road 
leading to the light. Knowledge is inexhaustible and we can never know all. 
This should encourage a mood not of despair but rather of exaltation. There are 
always fresh realms to explore, new worlds to conquer, and the baths of all the 
western stars to discover. _ The conflict between science and faith is in reality no 
conflict. Eminent scientists speak of their own work as having been conceived in 
a stale akin to what the mystics call ‘ecstasy*. Einstein, speaking of Max Planck, 
says : “The emotional condition which renders possible such achievements is like 
that of the religious devotee or the lover ; the daily striving is dictated by no 
principle or programme, but arises from an immediate personal need” Similarly, 
Sir Oliver Lodge speaks of insight as being possible through faith. And what is it 
that the scientist finds, whether in moments of inspiration or through hours of 
weary toil ? "W’hat is the vision of the Truth as he sees it ? Spinoza said that a 
triangle, if only it had the power of speech, would say that the God is 
eminently triangular, and a circle would say that Divine Nature is eminently 
circular. What does the scientist say ? Judging from the utterances of the 
most thoughtful contemporary scientists one is gratified to discover that they 
join religion in holding up before humanity a transcendental ideal. They do not 
consider scientific research to be merely a useful adjunct to the army, the 
factory, or the hospital. Ptolemy, the Alexandrine astronomer, said that if but a 
moment he gazed up to the night’s starry domain of heaven, he stood no longer on. 
earth ; he touched the Creator, and his lively spirit drank immortality. Einstein 
writes; “It is enough for me to contemplate the mystery of conscious life 
perpetuating itself through all eternity— to reflect upon the marvellous structure of 
the Universe which we can dimly perceive, and to try humbly to comprehend even 
an infinitesimal part of the intelligence manifested in nature.’’ Sir J. A. Thomson 
says : “If we enquire into the beginning of what used to be called Matter and 
Energy, what can we do but echo St. John’s words : “In the beginning was Mind, 
and the Mind was with God ; and the Mind was God ; and without it there was 
not anything made.’’ Science is on the right track ; already it has proved that 
space by itself and time by itself are mere shadows ; already it endeavours to get 
to the source of the pre-established harmony of the universe ; already it declares 
in no uncertain terras that the one Reality which gives meaning to existence is 
the belief that the Universe is ruled by Mind, whether the Mind of a Mathematician 
or of an Artist or of a Poet, or all of them. As Whitehead says, “Philosophy 
begins in wonder. And, at the end, when philosophic thought has done its best, 
the wonder remains. There have been added, however, some grasp of the immensity 
of things, some purification of emotion by understanding." 

Is this tantamount to saying that the scientific vision is identical with 
religious vision ? In the last analysis art, music, literature, science, religion, 
all alike impress upon us the truth that man must erect himself above himself, 
that God hath made man upright, that evolution, ascent, aspiration, onward march, 
is man’s destiny and privilege, yesterday, and today, and forever. It is not 

without much fear that I speak of religion. The delirious riot of religion 
engenders so much falsehood. Professional preachers produce so often the 

impression that religion is to be chiefly prized as an excuse for making 
others unhappy. It is confused so constantly with dogma and subtle speculative 
opinions. In our own country religion seems to stand for bigotry, fanaticism, 
intolerance, cant and formalism ; we have a god who_ abhors music, and a god 
whom music alone can please. Religion includes with ns the script in which we 

write and the words which we utter. It may be said of our pious men, as a 

character in one of Strindberg’s plays says to a sanctimonious nurse : 

“Ton no sooner speak of God and love than your voice becomes hard and your 
eyes fill with hate.” Little do they realise, those who grate on their scrannel pipes 
of wretched straw their lean and flashy songs, what disservice they do. Love and 
charity are the two gifts of every true religion, love of earthly things for the sake 
of the absolute loveliness, love of fair conduct, love of fair principles, love of 
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abiSoIute beauty ; charity toward^' air, ye^,' even towards those who injure you. ' All 
religious agree in tolling 'Us that God' intended man to use and enjby the world 
and its goods. '■ \ 

Jiwannaro bhadra shatani pashyati. Eii...jiwantamanando ■ naram varsha 
shatadappi : Eejoice ; even as the morning stars . .sing together. Eenunciation, sack- 
cloth and ashes are not necessary. The Upanishada ■ say : “Neither neglect your 
wordly welfare.” Eeligion helps to realise the nature of the soul, of which the Gita 
says that it is not born, nor does it die,_ nor is it a thing that comes into being 
once, and, passing away, will never come into being again. It is unborn, ancient, 
sempiternal ; it is not slain with the slaying of the body. Eeligion teaches us to aspire 
to a certain level of moral excellence ; it points to a certain level of conduct below 
which we dread to fall. It sweetens to-day and fills our days with fragrance. All 
the quiet of thought and all the passion of dream unite to bring to us the conviction 
that we cannot stir a flower without troubling of a star. Both the measurable and 
mortal and the immeasurable and immortal parts of life are nourished by religion. 

You, to whom these words are addressed, are in the springtide of life. Ton have 
the idealism of youth, its generous impulses, its freedom from suspicion, its capacity 
for service. You have the will to remould the world. Yon have frequently been advised, 
I believe, to “live labonrious days.” Disciplined life, strenuous life, arduous life — these, 
I believe, have oEen been held up as your ideal. The message I wish to leave behind 
is that of the Joyous Life. 

Partriotism takes us out of the narrow groove of self ; art that nurses the uncon- 
querable hope ; philosophy that makes one see all creatures in oneself and oneself in 
all creatures ; literature that enlarges our interests and extends our sympathies and 
removes all barriers of time and space and concerns itself with what has been and 
may be again ; music untwisting all the chains that tie the hidden sonl of harmony ; 
science that sets no limits to its achievements ; religion that brings the glory of all 
glories— are all the needful preludes of the drama in which men play a part— all add 
to man’s stature and keep him erect and elevate him, and make him approximate 
nearer to the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. 

It should not have been necessary for me to speak at such length on these twice- 
told themes to you who have for a few years stood upon equal ground, where there 
was distinction to be achieved by all who were capable, where yon have been seekers 
after knowledge, part of a corporation formed, “for the spiritual advantage of mem- 
bers.” But it is not possible in the modern age for even University men to dwell 
exclusively in the studious cloister’s pale. The sound of rancour and strife disturbs the 
harmony of your life, even within the sheltered walls of your Colleges. But yet be 
thankful for the time thus spent. “Who can estimate the value of the 

atmosphere, the aroma that clings round hallowed traditions, the pride of member- 
ship of a place where the giants of a bygone generation lived 

and moved, the benches on which they sat, the trees under which they rested, the 
playgrounds on which they displayed their skill and strength, the halls that echoed 
with their oratorical periods, the schools where they wen their hard-earned academic 
laurels ? Here too you learn to carve out your own future in the light of the know- 
ledge and wisdom you have acquired. What you greatly think you nobly dare. Be 
proud of your College and your University and grateful for that gracious influence 
which is forever a part of your character. It has made your life richer and fuller ; 
it has fired your imagination and vivified the faith that is in you. It expects that, 
as far as in you lies, you will be pure and clean, that you will use the light of 
learning to uplift and help those who need to be taken out of the darkness of 
ignorance. Ahead of you may be days that will call for the highest endeavours, 
the noblest services, the greatest sacrifices of which you may be capable. Be 
worthy of the future. Face it with courage, with zest, in a spirit of adventure, 
and when the time comes for you to leave the sconce of your labours, may it be 
said of you, “Here Indian Honour keeps her chosen shrine 1” 


The Andhra University Convocation 

xr ^^'^o'ring are extracts from the address delivered extempore by Mrs. Sarojini 
Aatdu at the annual Convocation of the Andhra University hold at Yizagapatam 
on the l»l, December 1938 . 
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■WTien my old friend most indiscreetly, 1 mean the Yice-Cfaanoellor, ashed me to 
deliver the Convocation Address on this occasion, I thought that he was stretching 
his friendship a little too far (laughter) because it is usual to have learned gentlemen 
who have earned and not borrowed their robes like me (laughter) to come prepared 
with long speeches well printed and nicely bound and stand up to read those 
time-honoured pages of advice to young men going out into the world. I not being 
in the technical sense of the word even educated can only speak as nature prompts 
me to the utter confusion of the poor journalists, who get nervous breakdown every 
time I speak. I propose to be unconventional to-day and not give good advice to 
young men or women. I propose to say a few words to those of you for whom 
to-day is a day both of liberation and of bondage— liberation from the eye of your 
masters, from your Pro-Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor, the principals of all the 
Colleges and every uncomfortable gentlemen with authority to take you to task on 
every possible and impossible occasion, and it is a day of bondage for yon because it 
is the beginning of your responsibility. 

My old friend, the great and famous poet, Yeats, called a book of his Besponsi- 
bilities. I asked him why ho had called his boob of poems Responsibiliiies, Res- 
ponsibilities seem to be so far removed from the poet's usual temperament and life. 
He said : “Do you not remember what Leonardo da Vinci said, ‘In dreams begin our 
responsibility, ’ and you, who through all those student years have dreamed and seen 
the vision of the future — who to-day have bean authorised, have received sanction to 
enter upon the threshold of your dreams, you dreamers, yon have entered upon your 
responsibilities. For now you must bear testimony to the sincerity of the long period 
of dreaming and prove the worth of your youth, yonr abilities, your ambition, your 
dedication to the great issues involved. 

I am naturally and sufficiently interested in Medical College. I have been a 
patient all my life and have had to consult doctors. I have for myself three or four 
doctors in my^family, a husband, a son, a brother-in-law and it I will have, a grand- 
son also possibly. I ask you, the medical men, the physicians, the surgeons, the 
healers and restorers of health, and hope of humanity, have you realised, as I am 
bound to realise after going down the length and breadth of this country, the wastage 
of human life for lack of organised medical help in those remote villages, where men 
with degrees and gowns do not like to go, but where death and disease are as com- 
mon as in the largest cities ? Have you realised the suffering of the little children 
with their diseases , eating into the vitals of their childhood and making them unfit 
for the service of the country ? To you, therefore, belongs the great mission not only 
to redeem the sick bodies from pain, but also to prevent the wastage of life, happen- 
ing in the villages of our country. 

Those of you, who are taking your teaching degree, degree in education, bachelors 
in education, are going to be the sculptors of destiny. Are you going_ to take that 
malleable and pliable material of the mind and spirit and life of little children, create 
and mould it into the imago of truth, of courage, of sacrifice, and of renunciation 
and achieve the freedom or just put into them those worn-out conventional moulds in 
which teachers, ill-paid and indifferont, have mechanically moulded the lives of iittlo 
ohildron, saying they will go out ovory year, they will join tho unemployed, or they 
will become professors when tlie Vice-Chancellor creates soma professorship or go 
into a Indian State, tho last refuge of all tho unemployed. No, You aro going to 
take tho minds of yonth, of children, of men and women, to create images, living 
breathing images, out of them. You will teach them not merely things that ail printed 
texts give, but tho meaning of life, the purpose of life, for life must bo freed from fear, 
for foar has been the foundation of all our bondage— fear of truth, fear of freedom, fear 
of reform, fear of progress, fear of what yesterday may say, becauso to-day wp have 
bigger and bigger dreams than yesterday ever knew. Therefore, yon will lead tho 
sacred task of creating that image in them. No matter how dear yesterday may bo, 
yesterday is yesterday in the museum of our memories. To-morrow is our destiny 
and tho destiny of our children. 

And you, who have taken your diploma in Science — only this morning I 
walked round the blocks where aro tho soientifio exhibits. It made mo 
very happy, it made mo realise that at last wc have understood that science is not a 
something to be kept in a glass case labelled as ‘‘Science.” But Soionce is to bo the 
living day-to-day dynamic creative gift of knowledge to life, for servida to humanity, 

I saw with great delight to-day tho various experiments that aro going on in tbd 
Chemistry block. I saw tlio experiments going on in tho Physical Soionce block. 
Coming down ns you might call it from tho intellectual horizon to tho Technology 
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Departraenf I saw the daily thinRS of life being prepared, being refined, going from 
stage to stage of botterraont acquired in yonr laboratories thereby giving broadcast 
for the better daily services of onr people'. Vitamins were being analysed. Everybody’s 
need was being catered for. 

And this University is only 12 years old— jnst passed the half-ticket class m 
railways— and yet becanse of its spirit of yonth it has marked out for itself now 
moulds of educational progress not grown rhe'nmatic with golden jubilees, is yet in 
able hc.alth, full of life, very energetic, verv agile, very eager to go forward.^ And if 
Government which has sometimes been pr.iised faintly, often been blamed vigorously 
in the Vice-Chancellor’s speech, has not immediatefy conceded .all those st.andard 
demands that you make upon it, I do not think it is a matter of great discourage- 
ment. Government have been such, oven the Governments that 1 helped to make. 
What is the use of a Government unless you can abuse it? You go on making 
yonr demands, your demands will fulfill themselves, bcoaiiso the very intensity of a 
desire brings creative force to fulfill those desires. Yonr Natural Science College will 
be here before yon know that you have started making the demand. Your Technology 
courses that you want will fulfil themselves. Monov will come from .all sources, 
though, of course, a man like your Pro-Ch.anceflor is not born twice in one 
generation, .and certainly not in the same province. Let ns hope that his superb 
example will encourage every man though not so gifted in learning, in genorosity, of 
neighbouring provinces. I will not call it acts of generosity on the part of any 
individual who gives gifts to seals of le.arning. I htdievo that" It is no more than a 
life-long duty that humanity owes to scats of learning. 

It is said that Universities are luxuries. It is not definitely said so but the 
feeling is like that I want very much to impress upon yon and on all outside this 
jiandal that seats of learning .a'ro tho sanctnarics of our life. The scats of learning 
should bo to us in this dav of our struggle tho very fountain source from which 
wo draw inspiration, manifold and co-onlinaled to tho service of progress, whether 
intcllcctu.al, economic, politic.al or spiritual. Therefore let no man among you decry 
that tho University is imperfect. You have ideals. lint for tho idc.ils of a handful 
of men of tho last generation, men who loved tho soil of Andhradesa, men in whoso 
bones and blood wore all tho groat memories of King Krishnadevarnya, but for all 
tho poets whose songs aro tho springs of tho cullnro of Andhradesa— this University 
will not bo celebrntiug its twelfth anniversary. 

When dreams arc not more idle day-drc.aming, when dreams aro In form with the 
creative f.acully of faith and passion, thou dreams can lake shape, colour npil sound. 
Men dream tlial tlie genius of tlio Andhra people should find its own particular and 
speci.ai expression. Eaoli race, eacli country, lias its own particular thing to offer, 
that makes tho music and harmony of Its national characteristics. Every country 
h.os one key-note. 

You of'tlio Andhra country have, as I can see, as 1 can apprise, from tho contri- 
bution that tlic Andhra country male when tho c.all camo for sacrifice in tlio 
national cause, tliat great quality of devotion. The Maiiarnslitra is a virile race. 
Tho Dravidadesa has intellectual agnosticism, iolelleotunl doubt and analysis. 
Ohnitaiiyn ol Ilengal w.as full of mystioisra, full of devotion ; full of ccstacy w.as 'that 
hr.d of 'llamakrishtia on tho hank.s'oC the Ganges. The genius of tho I’unjab is 
“long live my dandx" They make tho contribution of cour.ago to tho country. They 
are men who' know liow to dio when tlio order comes to them to die. 

You liavc something of the mystic quality of llongal. no doubt, but with It you 
bavo a'eo something more practical Uian my nuctsiral homo possessed in its riiil. 
ion nro a ccmptoinisc between the I)r«vid.aJcsa and tho Vangalraa. So you have 
the faculty of dreaming and the (.acuity of doing. So tiio two faculties' become 
sTuonymous in your case. Don't dream and s.ay “.My nei.ghbonring province will do”. 

It Will iir.do what you dream. If you dream, and y'onr dream is so true that it can 
not help fulfilling itself, ynur will will male ihi.s province a thing definitely 
bt-'.'ltlfcl. 
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that goes from generation to generation— these are the men that the world remember. 
These are the men that I demand you shall become. 

Addressing the lady graduates, Mrs. Saroiinl Naidu said : — 

To-day the women of India are united, not begging for education, not begging for 
concession or favours. To-day the responsibility of the woman is very great and 
grave indeed. They have returned to the path of consciousness from which they 
had gone. You read everywhere of the conferences women are holding. In Delhi 
on the 28th of December women representatives of every State, from the villages, 
from the richest to the poorest in the land, will gather. They do not gather as 
suppliants asking for favour, but they do come to .ask for their rights. The other 
day I read of a speech made by the Princess Niloufar of Hyderabad presiding over 
a Branch Conference of women. Mark the resolution that the women of the so- 
called backward Hyderabad State passed. What did they want ? Economic indepen- 
dence ; the right to servo in every capacity within the State ; that the industries of 
the country might be fostered and women might be the promoters, protectors and 
missionaries of that great gospel of Swadeshi. 

No matter whatever conflict might be raging between communities, the women of 
India will stand united as peace-makers. Storms may rage and when they abate, the 
lighthouse stands shedding its light. This is the mission of womanhood, whether 
women take diplomas or learn from life. I charge you to be pioneers of that great 
ideal of national unity. Provincial jealousies are ievi table in the struggle for power 
and deep communal mistrust Is inevitable. But it is your duty as peace-makers, 
preservers of life and civilisation, to so order your homes and the minds of your 
little children that these dreadful age-long feuds cease because you have kindled 
so great a flame that what is evil must die and what is good must Jive and your 
hands shall pour out the living waters of fellowship between community and commu- 
nity. I am one of those dreamers whose dreams come true in their own life-time. 
If your dream is sincere, that dream will realise itself before your eyes. 

We read every day about the breaking up of civilisation. The nations to which 
we looked for inspirations have not only lost inspiration hut humanity. We see in 
the twentieth century that terrible example of power being used for brutish purposes 
and for crushing weaker peoples. We see how the lust for power Is immune to 
the cry of those who say ‘we depended upon your honour and friendship and 
culture, but you have betrayed us.’ 

What is the lesson that yon and I have to learn of this breakdown of civilisation 
in Europe ? Are we going to tread the same pat h in India? Are the stronger 
communities going to crush the minorities ? Are we to claim that because we are 

educated and twice born, we are the masters and lords of India’s destiny ? Is that 

going to be our programme ? Our knowledge and inspiration should not _ be for 
destruction of the world but should be a gift of creation, redemption, salvation and 
protection. For that we must stand united. So Jong as we in India remain dis- 
united, Andhradesa and Ihis University will have no place in the bigger life of this 

world. Be true apostles of that grea^ospel that we do not live for ourselves. _ We 
cannot afford merely to be Indians. We cannot afford to have a narrow definition/ 
of Swadeshi. My definition of Swadeshi, of patriotism, of nationalism — all these 
words that are so glibly used by men and women, in season and out of season — 
have an unconventional meaning. My definition of Swadeshi is that I shall make.- on 
behalf of my people a contribution to the intellectual treasure, and of all knowledge 
that comes from the four quarters of the earth. In accordance with India’s tradition 
knowledge shall be universal, not merely of a race with geographical boundaries or 
tongues, but a synthesis of human experience, knowledge procured after long 
centuries of human travail and toil. Whether my knowledge springs from the soil 
of this Mafhru Bhumi or elsewhere, my knowledge becomes culture, culture be- 
comes life, and life becomes service. 

What is patriotism ? What Is that evil thing called patriotism ? In the name of 
patriotism civilisation is buried. “My country must have power,” “My country must 
have colonies.” “My country must shift its frontiers. Therefore what matters it, 
should others die ?” Is this patriotism ? Patriotism In the phrase of Shakespeare is 
“the parlous state” of a country. That kind of patriotism is not enough— what we 
want is that we shall make our country a unit of the great international issues of 
life. Therefore, we cannot be narrow-minded in our nationalism. Our patriotism shall 
bo no more than the narrow channel through which we pass on to the ocean of inter- 
national fellowship. Our nationalism shall be no more than the temporary phase of our 

61 
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for its federal purposes. In Russia, there are ahont twenty-nine nationalities, but 
all have to learn a common Russian language. Thirdly, the question of medium of 
instruction is an economic problem. If the adoption of an Indian language as the 
medium of instruction can save the time and labour of even one year out of the 
period allotted for school and collegiate education in the life of a student, then 
imagine the total value of the additional earning of orores of people in one year 
on account of this saving of human energy and time. These are the days of 
competition. I believe one of the secrets of our success will be to economize all 
round in our time and energy either in the field of education through easier 
methods of imparting knowledge or in the field of industry through machines. 
Then mark the difference between the prices of books written in a language like 
Hindustani and of those written in English. All this means an enormous saving 
to the country and placing , so many facilities in the way of those poor students whoso 
education is handicapped for want of ability to purchase expensive books. Fourthly 
much of the Indian intellect which could flow towards authorship is at present lying 
dormant. To adopt an Indian language as the medium of instruction will be a groat 
incentive to the intellectual class to write books which they cannot so easily do in 
a foreign language. The controversy about the medium of instruction is as old as 
1830, and arose between Anglicists and Orientalists, soon after Lord Macaulay 
wrote his famous minute on the Educational polioy of India and made English the 
chief medium of instruotiou. Treveleyan in his “Education in India” writes that as 
a result of this policy the demand for English books in those days rose so high 
tliat ‘‘upwards of 31,000 English books were sold by the School Book Society in the 
course of two years while the Education Committeo did not dispose of Arabic and 
Sanskrit volumes enough in throe years to pay the expense of keeping them for two 
months, to say nothing of printing expenses.” Since then, much water has flowed 
uudor the bridges but I believe that the position of books written in vernaculars 
has not much improved. If Indian authors and thinkers attempt to write in English, 
in the majority of cases, the language is so poor that it is not readable. If they 
write in the vernacular, there is no demand for the medium of instruction of tho 
intellectual class having been in English, they have not sufficient interest loft for 
vernaculars. How long can this stato of affairs be allowed to oontinuo ? I think 
that the sum total of tho moral and economic forces working to-day behind tho 
question of tho adoption of a common Indian language for a federated India is too 
strong to be resisted now. 

It being established that a language born in India nlono deserves the position of 
n common language in India, there remains tho question of selection. In this com- 
petition between Indian dialects, I think Hindustani has n strong case on its merits. 
Before I proceed further, I must make clear what I mean by tho words 
‘Hindustani*, ‘Urdu’ and ‘Hindi’ about which so much controversy is going on. As 
a result of a compact between Muslims and Hindus, thcro was gradually born in 
this country more than four centuries n{^ a langungo called Hindustani which drew 
most liberally upon all tho languages then spoken or known in India— Sanskrit, 
Bliasa, Persian, Arabic etc. Both Delhi in tho North and tho Deccan in tho South 
claim it as their child. In any case, it found a congenial cliraato at Delhi where 
every Indian community was represented in tho King’s Court and army and 
where it began growing by leaps and bounds. It came to bo spoken largely in 
Northern India. Tho same language when written in persian characters is called 
Urdu, and when written in Nngari characters, Hindi. It is quite natural that words 
of Persian and Arabic origin carao to predominate in Urdu while those of Banskrit 
and Bhasa predominated in Hindi. But tho same verbs, pronouns, and many nouns 
remained as the common foundation. Thus Hindustani is a langungo spoken gener- 
ally in tho North where it appears sometimes in tho garb of Urdu nod sometimes 
in that of Hindi. Yow will thus see that tho very cause of its birth was a desire to 
iiavo a common language for India. Even to-day if wo sit down to form a common 
language for a federated people, wo cannot imagine a better solution than to evolve 
a langungo which is a mixture of all tho languages spoken by those who form tho 
units "of Federation. This condition is fnlfillcd by Hindustani— a mixture of several 
Indian languages. It is called Urdu because in Persian Urdu means a camp whore 
people of all nationalities can meet. Hindustani is not tho language of any Islamic 
country. I have travelled from the northernmost corner of India and I found that 
I could find my way through in every part of my country with my knowledge of 
Hindustani. More than twenty two years ago, when I moved a resolution in tho 
Senate of the Allahabad University to recognize the langnage of the United Pro- 
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vinces as one of the optional second languages in the University Education, the 
official bloc from the Director of Public Inatructioii down to the Inspector of 
Schools opposed it on the ground that my province had no mother-tongue, that 
there was such a great divergence in the different dialects spoken in different dis- 
tricts, that no one language could be designed as the language of the province. 
When I said in reply that the differences between the English of Wales and that of 
London would be no ground for Oxford & Cambridge Universities to hold that English 
was not the language of England, I found myself crying in the wilderness. To-day it is 
no longer a question of the U. P. Cabinet sitting to evolve a scheme for making 
Hindustani the chief medium of instruction in U. P. Schools, but the Hon’blo _Mr. 
Rajagopalaohariar, the Premier of Madras, is preaching that Hindustani— the admitted 
language of Northern India — would best serve the purposes of a common language 
even for the people of Southern India. Look at Wardha espousing the cause of the 
language of Delhi and Lucknow and members of the Bombay _ Legislative Council 
asking for permission to move resolutions in Hindustani. In this matter Mahatma 
Gandhi is justly entitled to our gratitude. However, it does not_ mean that _ we 
should necessarily have a Hindustani savouring of Persian and Arabic. I am think- 
ing of a Hindustani formed by the force of circumstances existing in India today. 
Every language in this world is daily undergoing a process or change and evolution, 
however imperceptible it may be. A language is not born in a day. It is the not 
result of social and political conditions prevailing in a country which goes on 
changing. Just as the form and appearance of a grown-up man become for all 
prnotioal purposes, different from what they were in his childhood, so does a language 
change its form with its growth. Old English is unintelligible to the present generation 
of Englishmen. Present-day Persian is different from the ancient form. Decoani 
Urdu of a hundred years ago is different from the present Urdu. Even Delhi Urdu 
is slightly different from its neighbouring Lucknow Urdu. The outward form of a 
spoken language wilt ever differ from society to sooiety, and much more so from 
province to province. _ To express the idea of “coming*’, the etiquette and culture of 
one society may permit the use of ‘tashrif’ whereas another society may find it 
simpler to express the same idea with the word ‘ana’. Those oousiaorations should 
not deter us as Indians from accepting Hindustani as a foundation on which to build 
a common language. It may be that the Hindustani spoken hundred years hence may 
gradually assume a garb fitting iu closely with the then body politic of India. For 
these reasons, I believe that for the purposes of a common language in India, 
Hindustani has a stronger case on its merits than any other current Indian dialeot. 

If for the purposes of Federation, a common language for India is indisponsablo 
and the case of Hindustani is strong enough on merits os shown above, then it seems 
to mo that as far as this University is ooucorned, it should immediately make Urdu 
its medium of instruction espooially when it happens to be tho mother tongue of this 
Province. Those who would wait till it grows richer are sadly mistaken and argue in 
a circle. It will remain poor as long as the Universities make no use of it in teach- 
ing all branches of knowledge. As shown above, a century has passed away without 
auy appreciable advance of vernaculars because our Universities did not recognize 
them. On the other hand, the results of the esperimout tried at Hyderabad have 
been very encouraging. Twenty years ago when Mr. N. A. Hydari^ now Tho Rt. 
Hon’blo Sir Akber Hydari, attempted to make Urdu as tho chief medium of instruc- 
tion in tho Osmania University, people were found who entertained doubts as to tho 
feasibility of the scheme. Even Sir Ross Masood, tho then Director of Public 
Instruction of Hyderabad State had his own doubts in the beginning, but had to 
change his views later on. Tho experience of tho last 20 years has proved its success 
boyond the expectations of even those who started it. Tlio Osmania University was 
born with an Urdu spoon in its mouth. It has been fed and nourished with this 
spoon till it has now reached tho ago of 20 years, This language agreed wonderfully 
well with ils constitution and growth. To-day its degrees stand recognized by 
O.xford, Cambridge and London Universities. Members of tho Medical Board of 
England personally tested the effioienoy of tho instruction in medicine imparted 
Uirough Urdu and were so satisfied that they recommended its recognition. Dr. 
Cecil Wately is one of tho most eminent doctors and authors of England whoso 
works in tho soience of medicine are, I am told, prescribed for tho examination of 
University degrees in Medical Colleges of England. He remarked that it was a movo 
m tiio right direction and foil of great potentialities for tho future. Other groat 
ftoientists and Educationists not only of Europo but of America have visited it and 
put tho hall mark of their approbation on its snocoss. If our professor of Zoolozy 
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Dr. B._K. Dass, D. Sc. (London) was invited by the President of the international 
Zoological Congress of the world held at Lisbon in 1935 and his research works 
were declared by them as of the “highest order" ; Mr. H. E. Sherwani, our professor 
in History was invited by the International Congress of Historians held in 1938 and 
his researches in his line were equally treated as of the highest order. Dr. 0. E. 
Eeddy, the Vice Chancellor of Andhra University when delivering his Osmania 
University Convocation Address remarked that “Osmania University bids fair to 
become in a much shorter time than perhaps people anticipate, one of the great 
centres of learning and research in our country.” He proceeded to say that the 
“Osmania University had added a new note of impressive grandeur to our system 
of University Education in which not merely Hyderabad but the entire country could 
legitimately pride.” Our graduates are free' from that inferiority complex: which 
follows learning everything in a foreign language. Having served long as a Dean of 
the Faculty of Law in this University and acted as an examiner of LLB. students 
both of the Osmania and Allahabad Universities, I possess snfBcient knowledge as to 
the comparative merits of both, and can state with confidence that as far as the 
grasp of legal principles and the training of the legal mind is concerned, the former 
are m no way inferior to the latter. It should be borne in mind that the cnrrionlum 
of both is almost the same, the only difference being that the former are saved from 
the mental strain caused by cramming a foreign language and possess the facility of 
expressing their ideas more easily in their mother longne. The Sub-Committee 
appointed by the Agra University to advice its Executive Council on the point is, 
in my opinion, not right in saying that Hindustani cannot immediately be adopted as 
the medium of instrnotion in Law. The example of Osmania University 
disproves it. In this matter, I agree with Prof. A. P. Dnbe, head of the 
Law Department of the Allahabad University who, I believe, holds a contrary 
opinion. I understand the Government of the United Provinces has already 
got an authorized translation into Urdu of every Legislative enactment 
in force in that Province. The Osmania University has translated all Jaw books 
prescribed for L. L. B. Examination into Urdu. A graduate in law of the Osmania 
University who has read his jurisprudence, law of torts or contract eto, through 
translations in Urdu may not probably show as much, command over the legal 

P hraseology of English language as a graduate-in-law of the Agra University, but 
think that mentally the former is in no way inferior, if not superior, to the latter. 
This reminds me of the sarcastic remarks which an English paper once made on 
some gross grammatical mistakes in punctuation etc, which M. Clemencean — the 
late ex-President of France— made in his English composition. If I can create 
the brains of M. Clemenceau in my Indian students, I do not mind even if they 
make mistakes grosser than those of which this French Statesman was said to be 
guilty. It is a question of balance of advantage only. "We should look to real worth 
and merits. In the case of the Osmania University the staunch pessimists of yester- 
day are strong optimists of to-day, and I believe that if you adopt the same 
system of instruction, your strong pessimists of to-day will become staunch optimists 
of to-morrow. I should not be surprised if even the Senate of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity which at one time ridiculed my resolution on the question of making Hindu- 
stani as one of the optional subjects may be forced by circumstances to make it a 
medium of instruction. It is only a question of time. Even as light follows the 
sun, so would the status and position of the mother tongue of a people follow a 
Government by tlie people who have full control over their educational policy. In 
this Province, the founders of M. A. O College at Aligarh were the first to conceive 
the idea of a people’s University organized and run mainly by the people and it will 
be in the fitness of things if their successors should he the first to set the ball 
rolling by making Urdu as the medium of University Education. 

A University has three main function to perform — to preserve knowledge, to add 
to preserved knowledge, and at last to use that accumulated store of knowledge 
for the advancement and making of men. The last is the end and the first two are 
means only. I will deal with the last, viz., the making of man which practically 
amounts to character building which is the crux of education. It is character which 
lowers man. It is character which raises man. To this subject, our Universities 
might well devote time and energy commensurate with its importance. I am afraid 
they concentrate their attention too much on examinations and the passess of 
students. I have been told that in America, there are Universities which do not 
hold degree examinatione at all bat merely certify the number of terms which a 
University student kept, with certain remarks as to his behaviour etc., leaving it 
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to his employer to judge for himself as to the merits of the student. This may be 
another extreme, hut it shows what value some Universities attach to degree exa- 
minations. However the building of . a man’s character remains the main function of 
a University. In the interests of character building alone of mankind I wish that 
there could be a Federatiou of the world Universities collaborating and pooling to- 
gether their experiences after every five years so much so that while French 
and German guns might be sending their reverberating sounds against each other 
over Rhineland, their Universities might be found putting their heads together under 
the shadow of those very guns, attempting to solve the problems of character and 
trying to teach the true value of their acts of bombardment in the scheme of human 
life. Character is a thing which can be moulded. The future of humanity is bound 
up with knowledge of Truth and what Truth can be of greater value than to know 
how to mould human character ? When such knowledge is acquired and character 
moulded accordingly, it is then that rays of peace may begin creeping into human 
life, and wars may be avoided not by preparations for war, but by the dissemination 
of true knowledge as how to mould men. To Universities may then belong the 
credit of achieving what pacts and treaties between Sovereigns could not so far 
achieve. However, if the Universities of India alone federate with this common 
object, their combined efforts may give greater stimulus to the unification of India 
than the Federation of Provinces into a Federal Government. Character, character 
and character is the crying need of the day. Even Congress has begun showing 
signs of weakness of character, Our Schools and Colleges are really mints for 
character moulding. A Japanease once fold me that when Japan wanted to prepare 
his country for war against America, students, before teaching started in Schools, 
were collected in a Hall and the master put the following question, Why are you 
being educated ? All the boys were expected to reply in chorus ‘To fight against 
America’. That is how Japan moulded the character of its men to suit our imme- 
diate purpose. Is there anything wrong, if we, to suit our immediate purposes, 
collect our students in the Stratchey Hall every day and ask them ‘Why 
are you being educated ?’ and our Muslim boys were to reply in a 

chorus 'To live a truthful life, to serve our mother country India and to 
love humanity regardless of caste and creed. Apparently, Western countries 
believe to-day in Force, and to achieve their objects they are running a 

regular race in armament. In creating this mentality their education is 

responsible. Hatred is inseparable from Force. Whereever there is the use of 

Force, hatred rears up its head. Whereever there is hatred, the tendency to use 
Force comes in. Therefore the whole ideology of the West today is of Force and 
Hatred. A son of India has appeared on the scene and is preaching non-violence 
and love as the proper mentality for human beings to cultivate. He is applying this 
philosophy of man to practical politics and is trying to achieve the freedom of India 
through it. How far this experiment will succeed the fuluro alone will prove. But 
one thing is certain. True love can kill hatred, but hatred cannot equally kill true 
love. Love is certainly stronger than hatred. And if there is Love all over humanity 
there remains no occasion for the use of Force. Anyhow this son of India is true 
to the ideals of Eastern philosophy. Universities can be the best custodians of 
national ideologies. The character of gradutes is moulded according to the ideologies 
of their Universities. Anyhow, I want the slogan of the Muslim University to end 
with ‘Love of Humanity’ which can kill all hatred. I wish all the Indian Universities 
to give serious consideration to the question of character-building on national lines. 

I think that the best way of forming character would be to create a sort of spiritual 
mentality in our boys. In Islamic literature, there is much material to form character. 
Man is a creature who is formed by imitation and who moulds himself according to 
acts that he learns or sees of others. The whole of 'Sahih A1 Bukhari’ is full of 
thousands of traditions and sayings of our Prophet and incidents of his daily life 
which have a direct bearing on the formation of character. There is a wide field 
for selection. A complete code of morals can be made. The University is muslim 
and Islamic culture can be made the basis of the character of Muslim students. 
Good points of character are common to all religions. On those good points, we can 
all he cemented together. Religion is a ready made philosophy of man for all practical 
purposes. Apart from faith, religion is a greater living force which can be utilized 
for the good of humanity. In giving religions to humanity the East stands first. In 
the domain of religion, the West stands bowing before the East. Therefore in attempt- 
mg to form character through religion, we are simply true to our own East. Accor- 
ding to old Islamic practice the ednoatiou of a Muslim boy commenced with teaching 
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religious boolis. The present system does not leave time enough for such a beginning. 
In the death of his old system of education may lie an explanation for the general 
weakness of character that we observe in many of our educated men. Anyhow your 
University may try to implement what was left incomplete in the early stages of 
education. 

Again, it is life that makes character. A religions and spiritual life will greatly 
help the formation of character. If, in Cambridge University, attendance at Church 
service and the reading of a few verses from the Bible in the Dining Hall every 
day before taking lunch have been considered necessary for the formation of the 
character of its students, I do not see any reason why the saying of daily prayers 
or attendance at Friday sermons should not be enforced as strictly for Muslim student 
as attendance at regular classes. Of course, onr Muslim Professors should be 
similarly tuned, otherwise they will never carry convictions to their pupils and the 
academic atmosphere will never be religious or spiritual. It should be a matter of 
University policy to which all should conform. Those who do not believe in it may 
be allowed to leave Muslim University and find some other congenial place. Snch 
rules will, I believe, not only have the most salutary effect on the formatiou of the 
character of our students but also enhance the prestige and reputation of the Univer- 
sity to which Muslims of the best class will be attracted. For daily and Friday 
sermons preachers of the right type will have to be employed. Sermons should be in 
a language which can be understood by the audience. Even prayers in Arabic without 
knowing their meaning will have no effect on the formation of character. From that 
point of view, our teachers should be broadminded enough. I happened to join a 
Christian College in the Intermediate Class. I had to attend sermons on the Bible for 
half an hour every day under College regulations. Eev. Mr. Mansel, the Principal of 
the College would take up some subject relating to genera! morals or rules of human 
conduct and carry his teachings to the very heart of his listeners. I mnst admit that 
some of his eloquent sermons left lasting impressions on my mind without shaking 
my belief in Islam. A liberal-minded man he dealt with the subject in a most liberal 
spirit. His object was to make men of his students and not to convert them, 1 
believe every religion has got sufficient material to form character on some common 
basis. It the chief function of a University is to make men, then, devoting half an 
hour every day in the Muslim University for forming the character of its students 
through lectures and sermons is not much. I do not suggest that no facilities for 
religious education exist in the Muslim University. Perhaps we have only to tighten 
the arrangements that do exist, These lectures and sermons may include not only 
religions teaching, but may cover a wide field of knowledge. Suppose we want to 
develop a spirit of religious toleration amongst the students of the Muslim University. 
The whole history of great Muslim Eulers can be called to our aid. The Muslim 
conqueror of Palestine never touched sanctuaries of the Jews and hesitated even to 
say prayers on an open piece of ground which he considered was consecrated to 
another religion. Let' us come nearer home. In Hyderabad State if there are five 
thousand mosques, there exist twenty four thousand temples scattered all over the 
Dominions in the midst of the most populated areas of the Dominions. Their juxta- 
position speaks eloquently of the religious toleration of those who ruled over the 
Deooan in the past. If the Muslim ruler of Golconda Fort built a mosque on its top, 
he did not touch tho temple close by, which exists up to the present day. If there 
,ore grants of land and cash made by the MnsUm rulers for the support of Muslim 
religious institutions, similar grants of Jagirs and cash of the most liberal character 
were made by the same rulers to temples and Hindu institutions within tho Domi- 
nions. The current registers of the Revenue and tho Acoonntaut General’s Offices 
bear testimony to the same. The teachings of Islam would never permit the Jews of 
a country to be turned out bag and baggage of their homes, Therefore to teach 
religious toleration to your Muslim students, you have not to go to "West for literatnro 
or seek the aid of any other religion, Tho history of India has yet to be written on 
proper lines. All the resources for forming character aro lying before yon. You 
have only to utilize them. There are other ways of encouraging toleration. Friend- 
ships formed in student life are linked with the strongest ties. I know the Muslim 
University admits non-muslim students freely and for the sake of bringing Hindu and 
MnsVim students still closer, it should make it a point to reserve a certain percentage 
of seats specially for Hindu students, Oxford and Cambridgo reserve a certain 
number for students coming from India and the Colonies. Interchange of Professors 
between Universities is easy. I wonder whether intorchango of a few students is 
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possible. A Federalioa of ladiaa Universities may make it possible. The special 
efforts will be repaid in the long run through the formation of character on national 
lines. . , 

Discipline is another phase of character. It affects the whole of our national life. You 
will seldom find our people forming a queue so readily as English people would do on 
occasions of large gatherings. Discipline forms a trait of their national character. Are 
our Indian Universities giving suEcient time and attention to this trait of character 
among students ? The opinion of the Enquiry Committee which reported as to 
conditions prevailing in the Lucknow University is not vary encouraging. The pro- 
ceedings of Students’ Conference at Bombay & Karachi show the direction in which 
the wind is blowing. Much depends upon those who are in charge of discipline. I 
was present in the Muslim Educational Conference held at Aligarh in 1894 when 
Sir Syed Ahmad was alive. The doors of the Stratchey Hall opened after an inter- 
val. The students tried to rush in pell mell. Sir Syed came down fiom the dais, 
stood up before the disorderly crowd of boys and began weeping before them. The 
boys were stunned. He said he was weeping because he had no reply to give to 
their parents who had sent their sons to M.A.O. College to learn discipline. This 
heart to heart talk was suEcient to turn them into most orderly entrants to the 
Hall. Thera may be no such disciplinarian in Aligarh today who could weep over an 
act of indiscipline on the part of his pupils, but still he can do much by 
his own acts and sense of discipline. The doors of the Muslim University 
should be shut against those who are guilty of indiscipline. A few students 
well disciplined and with character will bring more credit to University than 
hundreds without discipline and character. As the, premier of the U. P. remarked 
on one occasion, “strikes were unknown in our school days. They are 

characteristic of labouring classes and not of those who have come for learning 
and knowledge,” I hope our students will ever remain above this and show their 
Islamic character by strict obedience to rules of discipline. The very conception of 
Islam Is submission to lawful authority. If any seeds of indiscipline are found in 
Muslim University, I have no doubt that the authorities will weed them out, before 
they spread their contagion. Again the mania for taking active part in politics should 
never be allowed to creep into your University. As an educationist once remarked 
students are like unhatched chickens in an egg. At their age their judgments ate 
generally influenced by emotions and passions and cannot be called quite free. 
Students are diverted from their real business which is to acquire knowledge. 
They should not arrogate to themselves the position of Judges and lay down 
rules for the guidance of elders in political matters. Is is no use for the 
Congress President to bewail the conduct of the students of the Eajshahi 
College when he himself on another occasion did not object to students taking part 
in active politics. They may have a political subject for debate in the Union for 
the sake of education as it is done at Cambridge or Oxford. But the spirit should 
begin with debate and end with debate. It will not be to the interest of University 
also to create parties based on political views within its preoinots. Its atmosphere 
should remain pure and above politics. I would suggest that every student who 
joins the Muslim University should be asked to sign a pledge that he will submit to 
rules of discipline and will not take active part in politics. A breach of these rules 
should lead to expulsion. There might be a character roll for every student which 
would contain a correct record of all the activities in which he takes part and 
throws light on his University career. His employer may sometimes attach more 
importance to this character roll than to his University degree. This will have a 
salutary effect upon the general conduct of your students also. Let them carry a 
polish of Islamic culture with them, but their characters may be so modelled as to 
make them religious without bigotry and patriots without extremism to serve their 
community as a part of the whole, without being communal or harbouring hatred to 
other communities, 

_ Now, a few words to those Graduate friends who will soon be parting company 
with their Alma Mater. Having myself gone through a similar Convocation function 
of my own Alma Mater — the Allahabad university — I can easily step into your shoes 
and imagine the character of your mingled feelings of to-day — ^joy at your success in 
examination, sorrow for leaving old associations and friends, and fear of 
me struggle of life lying ahead. As to the future, yon must be prepared 
to fight the battle of life with all the force of that character which yon 
pave acquired here. You may not be treading a smooth path strewn 
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with roses, but may meet with many pitfalls, and ups and downs on yonr 
way to success. The world will judge yon by those qualities of character whioh 
were not so much required in student life. Just as the success of a physician in 
-life depends not so much upon his knowledge of the properties of medicines taught 
to him in his class room as upon his capacity to nso them correctly in the cases 
of patients who approach him for treatment, so your success in life depend not 
so much upon the class or degree shown in the parchment handed over to yon 
today as upon your possession of those qualities which go to make a practical man. 
In the course of the strugglo lying ahead, the surroundings under which 

you were brought up at home, the education which you reoeivod in yonr school 
and the part which this University played in moulding your character will ail bo 
on Jrial. Yon will bo tested not so much by that you havo been storing in your 
brain for examination purposes but by what you assimilated in yonr character from 
the education yon received so far. However there is ono rnie of conduct which 
can carry you safely through, and will throw much credit on your homo, on your 
school as well as on yonr Alma Mater. It is this. Make ‘Truth* your guiding prin- 
ciple. I use the word ‘Truth’ in tho broadest sense of the term. By ‘Tmth’ 
I mean that living force, that attribute of God which manifests itself in laws 
pervading this Universe whether they relate to matter or sonl. Conform yonr 
oharactor to those God-made eternal laws; and you will bo on a safe road to 
success. Tho laws of God can never errj and to act on them will never lo.ad you 
astray. Again, as you know, God has given to man a power called ‘Conscionoo’ 
which always remains pointing to Truth like a Mariner’s Compass that never fails 
to point tho true direction on a voyage even in tho darkest hour of tho night on 
a most tumultuous ocean, Tho knowlodgo and learning which this University has 
already given you implemented by this voice of God will over bo ready to guide 
you in unding the lino of Truth on every occasion when yon havo to deoldo as to 
tho course of conduct to bo followed. If you want to bo true to yonr material 
body, follow tho laws whioh govern matter. For this, tho sciences which yon 
learnt in this University will help you. If you want to bo trno to yonr spiritual 
inner self, follow Universal laws that rolato to tho riso and fall of soul or spirit. 
For this, yonr consant study of yonr inner self in tho light of yonr own consoienco 
and religion will help you. Tho height of yonr riso as a man in this lifo will bo in 
proportion to the strength with which you grasp Truth and make it yonr guiding 
rule of condnot, Yonr body may die, but its clToct on yonr real self will survive. 
So far as wo can see, there is a never-ending chain of causes and cheot in this 
Universe. The present is the effect of thopast and tho futoro will bo tho effect 
of tho present, Theso aro eternal laws, with truth fnlnoss in your hand, you can 
steer clear of Scylla and Oharybdis to that shore of everlasting peaoo and happiness 
which every son! would like to have after its roloaso from tho prison of tho body. 
Live a truthful lifo and oven death will bo welcomo to you. with tho help of Truth, 
you may solve tho very problem of lifo. 

My next advice to you is to live in a spirit of sorvioo. Akbar— tho groat poet 
of Allahabad— simply embodied a Truth In be.autiful verso, when ho said that tho 
greatest ambition of Uio present gonor.ation seemed to bo to pass the B. A,, 

examination, enter into service, retire on pension and then dio. This should not _ bo 
yonr only ambition. I/iok at ovorylhing with a spiritnal mentality. 'Wiioa you join 
a service or profession, spcoializo yourself in some branch of It with tho object of 
ic.aving it tiolicr and hotter tlian you found it This is a debt which yon owe to 
hura.antty. Specialization will bo a golden rule for your snoocss in lifo alsa. Start 
your now c.arccr in a spirit of sorvico whioh you may go on strengthening. To 

sharpen this spirit join if possible some humanitarian association or organin.alion as n 
hobby, so that when you retire, that hobby and spirit may continno to give sufficient 
nourisliraont to your son! np to tho last moment. Livo to servo others, and dio 
serving. With tho service of others, yon were so henefitted as to rc.ach your present 
stature. Let others bo now benefitted* by yonr service. India needs service from her 
sons so b.adly tod.ay. %Yill yon cot bo trne to yonr own mother country ? Behind 

this spirit of sorvico there is an iramenso force of God which wilt keep you happy 

both In days of ndvcr.sity and of prospority. Tho impoiiing forco behind your acts 
should bo n desiro to servo other human beings who aro rc.ally r.ays emanating from 
her sons so badly tod.ay. Will you not bo true to yonr own mother country ? &>- 
hind this spirit of service tliero is au immense forco of God which will keep you 
happy l>oth in days of adversity and of prosperity. The impelling forco behind your 

C2 
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acta should be a desire to serve other humau beings who are really^ rays emanating 
from the same sun to which you belong. Remember, it is a question of angle of 
vision only. You can support your own family and say that you are doing it in a 
spirit of service. Spirit you are, and a spiritual life you should live. 

Again, do not think that the days of student life have come to an end today. In 
fact they have begun today on a wider scale. Mr. DeGruyther, my Law Professor 
at the Canning College, used to say that the differenoa between an Indian and English 
lawyer was that after passing the Bar Examination the former thought that the days 
of study were over, whereas the latter acted as if they were only beginning. 

Again, your vision of this life should ever be that of an optimist. In everything, 
yon see signs of design and scheme. It is impossible that there should be no design 
or scheme underlying this panorama of human life. The very nature of onr concep- 
tion of God leads us to the conclusion that whatever be the scheme, it will be for 
the good of humanity. All round we see good coming out of evil. Therefore difficult 
though the problem of minority and majority may be, yet India must certainly bo 
progressing towards a goal for the good of all. The minority and the majcrity will 
eventually have to learn to live together. The sight of Hindus, _ iluslims, Christians 
and Parsis living so amicably together for centuries in the past is unique in itself on 
this globe. Today, they fight on some trivial point. Tomorrow they begin living as 
close neighbours with only a wall intervening between their houses. My best friend 
was a Hindu, Babn Sheo Sahai, to whom I owe so much in my life. Do not be led 
away by spasmodic eruptions which I treat as signs not of disruption but of a process 
of readjustment through which every country which is in a stage of transition must 
pass. Maintain a correct perspective of things. Your Syed or Pathan should never 
look upon Arabia or Afghanistan as his home. Your forefathers decided to make 
India their home and you need not be too sentimental on this point now. Such 
settled facts cannot be unsettled. Love Indian soil ; love all those who live on this 
soil Irrespective of caste or creed ; respect every culture and religion that go side by 
side with your own on this beautiful land of yours. A rainbow acquires its beauty 
by the masterly mingling of its colours. Yours is a country of rainbow cultures and 
creeds. Oar different cultures, if properly mixed, may add to the beauty of the whole. 
This will be made possible if the real position and value of man’s life be found ont 
and taught by our Universities. Therefore remain cheerful and optimistic np to the 
last moment I do not think that the solution of the communal problem lies in belt 
theory. If they could live together for centuries in the past, the chances are, they 
could do so for centuries in future. The solution lies in your knowledge of true 
value of things, and that knowledge you must have sooner or later. If jour ideas 
of values of things remain wrong, where Is the guarantee that these Muslim and 
Hindu belts will not begin fighting against each other in future with greater 
bitterness, Germany wants to form a German belt in Europe to make it strong 
enough to get colonies. We have gone too far in our distribution of population _ to 
retrace our steps. The belt theory is not a proper solution from the point of view 
of humanity. Be pleased with this life. Remain optimistic and cheerful. Everything 
is leading to the good of humanity. 

One word more and I have done. “Remain truthful to your Alma Mater.’’ It 
has given its best to you. It is now your turn to give your best to it. Farewell, 
my friends. I wish you a happy and successful career in this life. May God help 
you. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the Hon’ble Sir Mya Bu, 
. Vice-Chancellor, University of Rangoon at the Annual Convocation 

of the Rangoon University held on Thursday, the Slh. December 1938. 

One of the main events of the year is the proposal to amend the Rangoon Uni- 
yersity Act. Two and half years ago Governmeut set up a Committee to enauire 
into the workiog of the Act and to ascertain what amendments, if any, were neoe- 
Esary or desirable. The recommendations of that Committee, and the views of 
interested bodies on those recommendations, were examined by Government, and 
drafted. The Bill was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives during the last session, hut it is yet to be seen whether it will bo placed on 
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the statute book lu its present from. The University authorities took ail possible 
steps to place their views before the House, and I trust that they wiil be duly 
weighed and considered. I hope that those who are charged with the responsibility 
of shaping and moulding the future of this University, will bear uppermost in their 
minds that the ultimate purpose of a modern University is that it should be a centre 
for the cultivation and advancement of knowledge, as also tho training ground for 

formation of character in the youth of the Country. As a public institution the 
University has no right to ignore, but welcomes public criticism, and will do all it 
can to give effect to the same so long as it is constructive in nature and intended to 
preserve the efidciency of work and to maintain a high academic standard. 

_ The desire for an investigation into the teaching conducted in the tJniversity and 
its Colleges, with a view to making readjustments as the changing times and 
circumstances may require, has not only been felt by those outside the University, 
but also by its teachers. The academic body believes that such an investigation may 
most profitably be conducted fay persons, who, by reason of their academic quali- 
fications and by espetlenoe of University education, are best fitted for the work. 
The senate has from time to time since 1933 petitioned to the Chancellor that a 
Commission of experts be appointed for this purpose. "When news was received in 
this country of the appointment, by the Secratary of State for the Colonies, of an 
Expert Commissiou to enquire into the possibilities for higher education in Malay, 
both the Council and Senate urged the Chancellor to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to invite the Commission to Rangoon to conduct an investigation here. Tho 
project however had to bo abandoned when it was learnt that, even if agreement 
could bo obtained for the Commission to visit Burma, it would be able to devoto 
only a brief period to the Rangoon University. 

In the last Couvooation Address, His Excellency referred to the gap that existed 
between the graduate and the cultivator and advised University students to guide 
and assist villagers In making the best use of all the means which are now available 
for the improvement of their comfort and standard of living. An important stop 
has been taken in that direction by the revival, in an improved form, of the Agri- 
cultural College at Mandalay and its recognition as a Constituent College of the 
University. Degree Courses in Agrioulture were started on the 16th June 1938 and 
we look forward to the Convocation in 1940 when the first group of graduates in 
AgricuUnre, yonng men speoifioally trained for and devoted to the purpose mentioned 
by His Exoellenoy, will receive their degrees. 

While University education is primarily intended for those within her walls, yet 
one of the University’s important functions is to disseminate knowledge in all 
possible ways. Members of the staff in the past have from timB_ to time delivered 
lectures of and short courses to the public. The Standing Committee of the Senate 
has now appointed a University Committee for Extra Mural Teaching and nnder the 
auspices of this Committee a very snccessfnl course of lecture was given during 
the monsoon term. Other courses are in contemplation and will be given in tho 
noar future. 

One of the questions that is attracting mnoh attention nowdays is tho question of 
unemployment, especially among tho educated classes. While this problem has not 
yet attained the serions proportions It has reached in many other countries, it is 
still sufficiently grave in Burma, and is liable to become more acute as time goes on. 
Experts are agreed that this problem is primarily an eoonomio one and that tho 
only satisfactory solution lies in a organization of the eoonomio and social pattern 
of the country and its people. This is a process which cannot successfully bo com- 
pleted in one generation ; and meanwhile the University must continue to turn out 
increasing numbers of graduates while we cannot hope for a corresponding Increase 
in the number of vacant posts to which they may seek admission. 

Statistics reveal to ns that nearly sixty per cent of the students who come up to 
tho University fail to get beyond the intermediate stage. It is evident that many of 
those students would have pursued quite successful life careers had they been 
diverted, at the pre-UnIvorsity stage, to vocations suited to their individnal tempera- 
ment or ability. To effect this a reorganization of the Secondary Education system 
is necessary, and it is gratifying to note that steps to that end are being taken by 
the departments concerned. 

In certain European countries a different method has been adopted to solve tho 
problem, by introducing a numcrus clausus whereby tho number of admissions to 
the UniversUios is restricted. Such a measure may serve only as a temporary 
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remedy, but no instituion of higher learning can justify its adoption as a genor^ 
policy. Especially in this country where we look forward to the development and 
proper working of democratic institutions I trust it will never be necessary to with- 
hold higher education from any person who is qualified to benefit by it. This_ is not 
to say, however, that the difficulty will be lessened by the award of University de- 
grees to all who may appear and be successful at Universifj Esarninations, irrespec- 
tive of whether they have undergone regular courses of instruction or not, When 
graduates who have had the benefit of systematic training not only in selected 
branches of knowledge, but what is equally important, in the arts of good citizenship, 
are finding the problem of suitable employment sufficiently grave, to others without 
similar equipment, it must be well nigh insurmountable. 

The contribution that the University can make towards the solution of this prob- 
lem is by providing the right type of education and by helping the employers to 
recruit the right kind of persons. It can get into contact with prospective employers, 
to acertain from them their requirements with respect to the number of posts avail- 
able under them for University trained men and women, and to the kind of training 
most suited to those posts. This information the University can place before its 
students -, and such as may select definite careers can be advised and directed in their 
academic courses with a specific aim in view. To achieve this object the University 
hopes to establish in tho near future an Employment Board. A scheme has been 
prepared for the constitution of this Board and I trust that the necessary funds to 
bring it into being will be found. In this connection I desire to thank the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce for their generous offer of Es. 2,500 per annum tdwards the 
expenses of this Board when formed. It is a generally recognised fact that a large 
majority of students join the University with no definite career in view, but with a 
vague hope that after they have obtained their degrees they would secure an appoint- 
ment in one of the Government Services. The Employment Board will be able to 
present other possible careers for the consideration of newly joined students and to 
help them to direct their studies towards a purposive end. While this Board will fill a 
much needed want, we must not expect it to be a complete solution for the unem ploy- 
ment problem. The true solution must lie in a change of outlook in those seeking 
higher education. Young men and women undergoing training usually look on the 
University as a means of obtaining a degree for the purpose of securing a salaried 
post. They must realise that the true object and ideal of a University education is 
intellectual culture in the highest aud widest sense. Following this ideal does not 
necessarily mean that a student becomes unfitted to take active part in the affairs 
of life ; for this ideal, truly conceived, seldom fails to be of use in securing material 
advantages. On this point I may quote the words of Cardinal Newman who says : 
“The man who has learned to think and to reason and to compare and to discrimi- 
nate and to analyse, who has refined his taste, and formed his judgment and 
sharpened his mental vision will not indeed at once become a lawyer, a statesman, 
a physician, an engineer, or a man of business, but he will be placed in that state of 
intellect in which he can take up any of these services and callings with an ease, a 
grace, a versatility and a success to which another is a stranger. In this sense then 
mental culture is emphatically useful.” 


It only remains for me to exhort the candidates “to conduct themselves suitably 
unto the position to which by the degrees conferred on them, they have attained.’’ 
Graduates of the University of Rangoon, I congratulate you on the success you have 
achieved, and convey to ymu the best wishes of the University for your success in 
life. During the course of the ceremony certain questions have been put to you, 
and I am confident that your responses have come, not only from your lips but 
also from your hearts. Lot me, once more, invite your attention to the obligations 
you have undertaken and the implications contained therein. In promising to conduct 
yourselves in your daily life and conversation as become members of this University, 
you have taken a pledge of a fiduciary nature for the knowledge that you have 
acquired in the University can achieve nothing unless you hold it in trust and use 
It in proper and wise manner and the skill you have attained will be of no value 
in society, unless you make use of it in your daily life as a trustee for the common 
good. In pledging yourself to support and promote the cause of morality and sound 
warning you me reminded of the words “With Truth aud Loyalty”, which form the 
™ University. The undertaking to uphold and advance social order and 

implies that so far as you are able, you will use 
harmonizing human relations and bring about a state of 
mutual helpfulness. Yon are now leaving the sheltered crlm of the University to 
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sail on the troubled waters of life. I am certain that no more among- you has any 
illusions about the grim realities that you will now be called upon to face. Obstacles 
will lie in your path but if you look on them as challenges to your skill you may 
not only triumph over them but will also achieve a self-confidence and self-control 
which will enable you to face future difficulties. When you are assailed by doubt 
as to the proper course of action or conduct, remind yourself of the obligations you 
have entered upon to-day for the precepts implied in them will ever guide 
you aright. 

And finally, in addition to the fact that you hold your skill and knowledge in trust 
for_ the good of mankind, you are also stewards of the honour and reputation of the 
University. As members of its alumni you are now entitled to take a share in 
guiding its future development and progress ; and if the degree with which you have 
been invested to-day has anjr value for you I exhort you to guard, most jealously, 
the fair name of the institution which has conferred it on yon. 


The Lucknow University Convocation 


The following address was delivered on the 10th. December 1938 by the Hon'ble 
Pandit Oovind-Ballabh Pant at the Convocation of the Lucknow University at the 
Sixteenth Annual Conference of the University at Lucknow : — 

Education is co-extensive with human lifo and interests. There are several prob- 
lems which are peculiar to our Universities. Controversies regarding Federal or 
Residential Universities, rivalries between arts and science, the competing claims of 
modern and clasical languages, the defects of our educational system with its intense- 
ly literary and abstract character and the need for giving it a vocational bias and 
introduoing mechanical commercial and technical subjects to a substantial extent in 
the_ University curriculum have claimed public attention and been stressed by 
their protagonists from time to time. I have no desire to deal with these matters 
in detail. In the midst, however, of Jdiversity and variety — whatever _ be the form, 
th0_ method or the content of educatiou — there is a fundamental uniformity. The 
entire fabric of Universities, irrespective of any apparent marks of difierepce of 
conflicting views and pursuits must be animated by a_ common purpose, a universal 
soul and reared in and dominated by high and noble ideals. 

At a time like the present, when nations are arming themselves at a furious 
pace and a world war may be upon us at any moment wo should remind ourselves 
constantly of the eternal verities which form the essential feature and the real 
hallmark of University life. The ideals of a University have been defined and 
preached in no uncertain terms by writers of repute and men of letters and culture, 
and yet the world to-day seems to have sadly deviated from them, with the 
result that it is faced with a serious crisis which threatens the very existence of 
civilization. The doctrines which men of light and learning have held dear, the 
forces making for universal progress and happiness are being thrown into the 
melting pot. The prospect for humanity looks gloomy and -is giving cause for 
much concern and anxiety to thoughtful people. Recent events in the_ history of 
the world indicate the baukruptcy of the dominant powers. Abyssinia, China, 
Spain and Czechoslovakia bear a painful testimony to the degradation which has 
set in. There is moral anarchy in international affairs and the rule of the big stick 
and physical might has become almost universal. All _ that man achieved after 
centuries of travail and tribulation seem to be crumbling into dust and the forces 
of violence and barbarism seem to be raising their head. The cherished heritage of 
centuries of human achievement, courage and sacrifice is seriously menaced. The 
atrocities perpetrated by Germany on the Jews arc simply revolting and inhuman 
and eclipse even the barbarities of the iron and mediaevai ages. Italy is, to some 
extent, following Germany’s example in this respect. All this derangement of 
moral forces is not a sudden and unexpected phenomenon. The germs of the 
disease, which has reached the culminating point in _ these shocking barbarities, lie 
deeper. The world has been in a state of ceaseless disequilibrium for several years. 
Panic, fear, suspicion, mistrust, consuming greed, vain arrogance and mutuai 
animosities have been predominant, and the forces of reason, culture and humanity 
have been receiving a serious set-back. The hallowed names of democracy, freedom 
and liberty have been used as a clonk for personal, racial or national 
nggrandisement. • 
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What is true of tho political field ia equally true of the economic. There was 
dialocation of economic forces during the war, followed by a certain amount of 
rehabilitation, which however, proved unstable. The economic system has been 
crippled and seems to be completely out of geer since. The world seemed to be 
forging ahead towards new levels of material prosperity when the depression set in 
and the entire structure collapsed. As in the political so in the economic sphere 
fanaticism and stupid superstition to the exclusion of reason brought about a 
lamentable catastrophe. Conflicts due to unreason, cowardice and greed were 
visible everywhere. Instead of economic stabilisation, we had a series of economic 
crisis in quick succession, accompanied by currency warfare, restrictions on produc- 
tion, prohibition or strict regulation of imports, economic isolation and intense' 
economic conflicts and antagonism to the • detriment of the entire human race. It 
is most amazing and depressing that all this should have happened when nature 
and providence were prolific in their bounty and munificence, and when the world 
had shrunk, distances had been annihilated and men and women, old and young, in 
difierent quarters of the globe had been brought into close and living contact with 
one another through telephone, wireless, aeroplane, radio and other similar 
blessing of science. Besides, there was no real justification for this conflict 

and exclusive isolation. 

While until the last war the sources of man and the gifts of nature were 
limited, there has been a remarkable progress in this direction in recent years. 

Parodoxical though it may seem, the slump and the consequential impoverishment 
were due to the existence of plenty in most countries. Since the war, the output 
of commodities has gone up considerably. The world economic surveys of the 
League of Nations clearly show that there has been a considerable increase in 
commodity out-put and what ia still more important there is an unlimited capacity 
in nature to turn out in an almost unbounded measure whatever man needs. 

While filled with an ardent desire to serve those near about you, you should not 
forget that, with the modern facilities of communication and transport, with the 
inter-dependence of nations any event of importance occurring in any country 
has its reaction and repercussions in the other happening elsewhere. Ton 

cannot therefore afford to be indifferent to what is happening elsewhere. Ton 
will have to shoulder the burden of the world. If forces of reaction gain 

ascendancy in any part of the world your country cannot remain unaffected 
thereby. You should regard yourselves as citizens of the world and every- 
thing tending to circumscribe the field or service should be repugnant to you. 
Universities are meant to equip you for the highest and the noblest achievements in 
the widest sphere. You should not let your manhood be dwarfed and eclipsed by com- 
munal considerations. Communalism is a negation of culture and incompatible with a 
liberal faith. The communal virus has crept even into our educational institutions 
in some places. This is most deplorable. At least in the pure intellectual 
atmosphere of the Universities your thoughts and dreams and ambitions should tran- 
scend the narrow communal orbit. 

The University is a place of probation for yon. You have ample opportunity for 
discipline and training. A balanced mind endowed with the faculty of reasoning and 
independent judgment is the key to intellectual happiness and moral equipoise. An 
educated man must be able instinctively to perceive and do the right thing. 

Social or economic arrangements which cannot bear the scurtiny of the cannons 
of human dignity should not be acceptable to him, and anything that bears harshly - 
or unfairly on any section of the community should not be countenanced by him. 
Custom and tradition should not be a stumbing block to him but merely a stepping- 
stone. 

_A considerable section of our population is still labouring under various social and 
civil disabilities. Sometimes they are looked upon as less than human and denied 
the rights and privileges to which every member of the qiublic has an inherent 
right and claim. Culture recognizes the dignity of man and regards all men as equal 
m the sight of God. A cultured person should not content until he sees social in- 
justice_ completely remedied. 

Hoi'^fivsity education has coma in for a lot of criticism. Nobody can deny that 
there are many defects in it and ample room for improvement. I have myself been 
conscious of several deficiencies, some of which should in my opinion be regarded as 
senons, but I would strongly deprecate the imposition of any artificial restraints with 
a view to restnoting the growing tide of University education. We should recast the 
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system, but I cannot persuade myself to believe that knowledge is dangerous or that 
any man is made the worse because of the education he has received. Some 
have gone to the length of even recommending recruitment to the public services at 
the undergraduate stage, so that students may not flock to the Universities. T may also 
add that 1 have no particular prejudice against Universities being maintained by the 
State. In so far as we are unable to assist the Universities it is because there are 
other competing claims on us and there are several things which must claim our 
attention first. But I would set no limit to the assistance which a University may 
receive from the public exchequer. Instances of other countries do not quite fit in 
with our own. If the State can afford this I should hold that it is the right of 
every young man to receive all facilities for intellectual equipment and advancement 
subject to his making such monetary contribution to it as his circumstances 
may allow. 

Some of this confusion and this apathy towards higher education is due to the 
unemployment prevailing among the educated young men. Lest I should be misunder- 
stood I must unreservedly admit that it is the duty of the State to provide fruitful 
channels of activity for all citizens and especially for the educated youth. But no 
community can live on and be fed by clerical jobs. In fact, 1 strongly hold that 
the attitude towards education as a mere passport to public services is highly 
undesirable. It circumscribes and narrows one’s horizon and serves as a damper 
on one’s talents and hampers one’s spiritual growth. It not nnoften results in the 
sacrifice of one’s genius for the sake of a career. 1 feel that a considerable part of 
this unemployment is doe to deeper causes also. The education which was introduced 
in our country about a hundred years ago at the instance of Lord Maoanlay was 
not based on any inspiring ideal. It was utterly lacking in a national outlook. The 
idea of public service was entirely absent. The system was _ introduced primarily 
with a view to producing suitable persons for holding subordinate and clerical posts 
under British administrators. Those who received education in English schools and 
colleges were for the most part isolated from the people of the country and the 
masses in the villages and town. They lived and had their being in a different 
Booiety and whil e it would not be correct to say that they lived as parasites their 
roots were not embedded in the open fields. Their general attitude and approach 
towards the vast mass of the people was as a rule undemocratic, personal 
and some what arrogant. 

We should remodol our system of education. Simplicity and frugality should be 
the essential characteristic of our oriental life, especially in the present stage. 
Education should aim at producing men of character and enlightenment devoted to 
the service of the people. We should aim at produciog missionaries and pioneers 
who will find joy in the service of others. Tho lot of the villager is pitiable. On the 
whole the upper and the middle classes have thriven at his cost, while to him life 
has meant unrelieved toil and drudgery from day to day throughout the year. Tho 
educated owe a duty to him and it must be their endeavour to lift him from his 
misery, to raise his stature and to enrich his life and bring the blessings of science, 
arts and medicine within his easy reach. 

Government has appointed several committees to examine the system of education. 
I! our Cniversities aro to play their part properly they have to adapt themselves to 
the environments in which they are placed. A University is a temple of learning 
and the teachers should be able by their example and precept to inspire those sitting 
at their feet. In such a sanctuary there can be no room for intrigne, jeaiousy or 
factions. To the genuine teaohor, the type of man whom we want at our universities, 
teaching is not a profession bnt the fulfilment of a mission in which ho 
finds his life. 

As I have already said the Government has appointed committees to oxamino tho 
present system of ednoation in all stages and to suggest such changes as they may 
consider necessary. I need not anticipate tho results of their investigation and 
deliberations bnt I look to our Education Eeorganization Committee for valnablo 
advice. 1 hope that they will fully examine the scheme of basic education, which 
so far as I am concerned has impressed me greatly. I was delighted to hear that ono 
of the greatest educationists of modern times had declared that tho Zakir Hnsain 
report was a remarkable document. It serves to link up the various subjects of 
tho school ourrioulnm with the natural environments of tho scholar. This principle of 
correlation is tho essence of the scheme of basic— education. 1 believe that the scheme 
is fnndamentally sound and trust that the Committee will show ns how to adopt it 
to our circumstances. With a view to evolving tho best method of such insttuctioa 
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we have started training colleges at Allahabad and Benares, and I hope 

that the critics and sceptics will at least have the patience to watch the 
experiment with sympathetic interest. I am sure that if it is- dispassionately 
examined it will not he easy to spurn superciliously the reasoned scheme 
■which is adumbrated therein. 

It gives me great pleasure to offer my felicitations to all those on whom degrees 
have just been conferred. I sincerely trust that whatever be your avocation in life 
and whatever career you choose to adopt you will not forget, in the discharge of the 
duties and responsibilities which may be called upon you to perform, that you are 
educated men and have been members of a distinguished University. You should 
never fall short of the ideals for which the University stands. 

This is the time when we are shaking free from our shackles and trying to emerge 
into the fulness of national life. It will be your privilege to take part in this struggle 
for liberty and to help to usher into the society of nations that independent India 
which will be the strongest guarantee of the rights and liberties of other nations. 
But you have to perform a still higher task. You will have to administer the affairs 
of this free India, so that every citizen will find the fulfilment and the fruition of his 
life. You will have to fight poverty and disease, inertia and superstition, unjust 
exploitation of man by man, superficial doctrines and debased social practices. You 
must always cast your weight on the right side, whether in political or other sphere. 

Great are you responsibilities, but it is a privilege to live and to work in times like 
these when humanity is in travail and a new world is being born, a world in which 
each shall work for all and no one shall he denied the opportunity to unfold to the 
gifts of the mind and spirit which nature has endowed him with. India expects groat 
things from you. She expects that you will always do your best and will be in your 
best form in whatever you do. I hope that you will not believe her expectations and 
will rise nobly to the occasion without any thought of self whenever your services 
are in demand. I conclude with the words of our national poet : — 

“Consecration of our life waits to be received from Nature’s own hand and it 
should accompany our training of heart, mind and imagination, a training which is 
not only for the production of timber of a high market value, if mind could be com- 
pared to a tree, but for exhibiting the wealth of its flowers which contributes to the 
foy of creation, often without our noticing it.”— “Vande Matnram.” 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. G. 7f. Beddy, Vice- 
Chanoeller, Andhra University at the seventeenth Convocation of the Nagpur 
University held on the lOth. Decemher 1938 : — 

On tills occasion, under your Act, I have to address more particularly the Graduates 
who are just going out into the world. I join your Chancellor and Vioe-Ohancellor 
in extending my hearty congratulations to the young men and women who have 
obtained their degrees to-day, I trust that their future careers will be just as suooess- 
fnl. Of course, the world is not a College. There things are not clearly marked, 
demarcated, no text books are prescribed, and no grace marks given though luck is a 
fair but fickle substitute for academic grace. However, if your judgment has been 
properly developed by your education, you ought to be able to meet issues as they 
arise, thinking independently and acting manfully. I had better say at once that 1 
have not come here to preach, to exhort, or talk atmospheric stnfl. My purpose in 
addressing an intellectual audience has always been to present them with the prob- 
lems that they have to encounter, and to indicate to them the methodology that they 
should pursue in arriving at their conclusions : Naturally I will have to illustrate by 
a referenco to concrete issues, many of which are in their very nature controversial. 
1 do not wish lo impose my opinions: nor do I feel it necessary even to state my 
opinions. Bnt without concrete illnstrations, it would all be speaking in the air ; 
and_ that means speaking for the air, and empty performance which should bo 
avoided. And so if current questions are touched upon, it is not with the idea of 
propaganda bnt as points for your independent thinking and resolution. 

The days are gone by when Government service was derided as a degradation of 
patriotism. Latterly, and very naturally and properly, wo have been revising our 
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previous values of public life and personal conduct, and have come to feel that 
even the members of the old bureaucracy have not been really quite so bad as we 
had imagined and that they too had been actuated by much benevolence and efficient 
wisdom, and that therefore our gratitude is due to them. A fortiori, .no sin can 
attach to service in the ever-growing national governments of India. But I have no 
doubt that in these days too, public service in the sense of political life and non- 
official wort, will continue to be the greater attraction, and the larger and more 
meritorious field. For that very reason, an outline map of Indian public life may 
not be altogether without its value. 

Mahatmaji has said that the Parliamentary mind has come to stay. Can we go further 
and hold that the democratic method also has come to stay ? For without Demo- 
cratic methods Parliaments are a fake and farce. The democratic method implies 
not" only a general mass activity and responsibility such as must be there under every 
form of nationalism, but individual responsibility, a sense of responsibility of 
each individual as voter and a constituent element, however small, remote and 
indirect, in the Government. I hope that my young friends going out into the 
world will honour the obligations of a democratic vote fully and always. Democracy 
and in fact every ‘Ooracy’ will be a success only when moral worth or personal 
competence and political importance go together. That is to say, when only men 
of merit and character e.veroise power and influence. If worthless men are 
elevated to high places, whether by accident of birth or corruption by money or 
ignorant votes, the result cannot be a success. A vote is not constitutive of 
merit. It ought to be reoognitive of merit. Let us not imagine that because wa 
get a large number of votes, we are necessarily very good and great. It is a 

mistake to think that many votes bring in their train many virtues. (Loud 
Laughter). Professor Gwatkin of Cambridge used to put it humorously and 
mathematically thus “Zero plus zero plus zero is still zero.” The illusion that a 
large number of worthless votes will give you a worthy representation ought to be 
discarded. It is a fallacy to think that a large numher of zeroes will give us 

either substance or quality. 

This is not a new truth. Carlyle has driven home the lesson that all human 
activity should be subordinated, not so much to the positive laws enacted 
by man, as to the eternal laws graven on adamantine tables. Human 
right and powers have to be regulated by a loyal consideration of the higher and 
more eternal laws. Drummond has said that there is a natural law in the moral 
world which you can no more ignore without serious consequences than the laws of 
the natural world or of physiology. “We can defeat this party of that by organising, 

by rousing passions and prejudices. But can we defeat the inexorable law of histo- 

rical Karma that will sooner or later work itself out ? The moving finger writes 
and having write moves on, and not all the flow of the votes of the world can 
obliterate one letter of that fateful writing. That is why whatever the form of 
Government, there is always a call on our part for reflection, for honest criticism 
and the endeavour to weigh things in the eternal scales and live better lives. The 
ballot box is not the Eleventh Avatar of Vishnu. (Cheers). 

I am glad that we have met on an occasion when there has been a real trans- 
ference of political power directly in the Provinces and indirectly as by way of 
subtle reaction, even in the All-India Government^ from the British bureaucracy to 
Indian national and nationalistic hands. It is gratifying to note that our Ministers 
have been, speaking generally, conspicuous successes. (Cheers). I do not wish to 
say anything about a Province in which I am only a transient guest (Laughter). But 
I have no hesitation in acclaiming the Madras Ministry as a set of people bent on 
high purpose who would do credit to any Government in any part of the world. 
(Applause). Lord Erskine the other day uttered words of sincere praise in hcnour 
of the Ministry. I have spoken to a good few Governors— at any rate to a few 
Governors, whether good or not — (Langhter), and they are all agreed that our Mini- 
stries, considering all the circumstances of the situation, have been noteworthy suc- 
cesses. I am not one of those who believe that a Governor’s praise is veiled condem- 
nation and curse. (Cheers). Appreciation, sincere and true from any quarter, ought 
to be dear to every heart, human enough to respond to kindness and to reciprocate 
generosity. This then is the time when we should coolly and calmly reflect on what 
are requirements of a democracy ; because reflection in troubled times or under dis- 
tress wiil not be regarded as having either moral value or intellectual integrity. It - 
will be like repentance when you have got into trouble or after you have be 
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found out. (Laughter). It is much better that in this hour of general success and 
good credit, when nobody can point the finger of soorn at our Ministers, we reflected 
on the requirements of democracy, sc that we may safeguard ourselves against 
possible pitfalls and dangers and not rashly go over the precipice. 

If you asfc me whether this thought that I am placiug before yon is new one, 1 
say ‘No’. It is as old as Aristotle. Aristotle pointed out how every form of Govern- 
ment was liable to perversions special to its constitution and suffered from congenital 
weakness which, unless guarded against, developed into disease, degeneration, decay 
and death. Thus monarchy, good at one time, if its power is not controlled and 
regulated by considerations of equity, legality, the general good and expediency, 
becomes tyranny. Similarly. Aristocracy may degenerate into Oligarchy, and Demo- 
cracy into Mobocracy. No life’s process, political or physiological, has permanent 
immunity from disease and death caused by internal weaknesses or external attacks. 
Look at the curious forms that Democracy or the mockery of democracy has assumed 
in modern Europe. lu Germany there is conscription of votes in favour of the Nazi 
Government. They do not have parly elections but what are called one list elections 
which are no elections. The Government propose a list for what it calls a p^ular 
plehiscite. Voters have to say '‘yes” or “no", that is to say “yes”. (Laughter). Thera 
are no alternative candidates to he voted for. And if they do not vote for tho 
Government candidate, they are given political education in concentration camps. 
(Laughter). I hope that that kind of democracy will not spread beyond the frontiers 
of the Fatherland. (Cheers). The electorates in Germany and in Italy are supposed 
to have freedom of vote. There is a story of a religions fanatic who devoutly 
believed in God, and therefore had naturally nothing but contempt for man. (Laughter). 
Approaching one of his friends with a revolver in his hand, ha said : — “Tell mo 
frankly, do you believe in God or no ? Ton are free to answer os yon like. Only 
I must tell you that I just now shot a man who said ho did not believe in God." 
(Laughter). That is the democracy— the plebisoital basis with electoral conscription 
of Dictatorship that you have got in Germany and Italy, and the type is spreading. 
Rousseau was of opinion that even in England the people enjoyed liberty only during 
tho elections. (Laughter). A friend of mine improved on Rousseau’s dictum and said 
that during the elections tho British citizens had not only full freedom but plenty 
of free hear. (Loud laughter). Thereafter, till tho next general elections, they had 
no freedom, or free beer. 


A similar thought, though not in those terms, seems to have been expressed by a 
prominent Minister of Madras, who is reported to have declared in connection with 
tho opposition roused by some of his measures, that as he bad a majority ho had 
every right to rule as ho pleased till he was overthrown either by tho legislature or 
by the electorate. The question is, have majorities not only the right to rule but the 
right to misrule? In the old days, we had the divine right of kings to tyrannise. 
Have we to-day the divine right of majorities to tyrannise ? Evil cannot bo a right, 
whether divine or human. Is there not something to bo said in favour of the grand 
old theooratio doctrine of Islam that all secular powers, however installed, are but 
Vicegerents of God and should act as the agents and instruments of a Providence who 
is all mercy and compassion ? — Not that tho theory was universally or oven generally 
practised. (Laughter). No theory ever is, not even the latest in our midst, 
(Laughter). It is because even democracy is liable to errors of judgment, it not 
mischief of a graver kind, that in some constitutions they have introduced direct and' 
continuous control of the people over Ministries and Legislatures by means of such 
contrivances as recall and referendum, which are a mitigation of patty government 
and tho plenary rights supposed to bo conferred by general elections. 


Bat why shonld secular power, even elected power, be subordinated to higher 
moral considerations ? What if it is not so subordinated ? Tho answer is, there will 
result tyranny in some shape or another ; and sooner or later, tyranny leads to strife 
and civil war. Either the tyrannical government will bo ovortiirown or the internal 
weakness thn3_ caused will make the State an easy prey to foreign invaders. So 
strength, stability and cveilastingness depend on how earthly power, however generated 
or installed, subjects itself voluntarily to the regnlation of heavenly laws. Moral laws 
arc not matters of legislation. Votes and majorities do not create them and cannot 
repeal mem. They are there, real, eternal. A self-government which is not nonrisbed 

must perish. And this goodness must be tempered 
goodnc'^'^*^ strong enough to repeal foreign attacks. It cannot bo ascetio 
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Tlio groat thing about England is that it is not the particular “arohy” or “ocracy 
(hat is responsible for its national and international greatness, but the .spirit of 
constitutionalism; that power of self-control and innate regard for the deeper laws of 
human nature, which is so ingrained in the British character. To illustrate ; The 
Liberal Government under Asqnith passed legislation curtailing the powers of the 
House of Lords. For the last 20 years since, the Conservative Party which opposed 
that legislation tooth and nail and would not bend except under threat of the royal 
creation of sufficient Peers to force it through the House of Lords, has been in 
continuous and overwhelming power in Parliament. Yet did it try to gat that legisla- 
tion repealed ? No. Similarly, when the dynastic question about the late King arose, 
Mr. Baldwin took the Leaders of the Opposition into confidence, though they were a 
very small minority, aud managed to reach a solution by general consent instead of 
by the mechanical force of his majority. Unless we learn how to subordinate legal 
rights and powers to the idea of moral competence, we shall be either tyrants or 
slaves, never free men. 

Every form of Government and especially democracy rests on two foundations. 
The first is a strong oharactor, individual and more especially racial, with an enormous 
capacity for organisation. It is from this point of viow that I acclaim the 
Congress as ono of the greatest contributions to the political and moral regeneration of 
our country. (Applause). It has taught our people how to organise. But then man 
Is more than a machine. Ho must not become either a part of the machine 
that ho has created or entirely Subservient to the machine itself. As the 
Hon’blo Mr. 0. Eajagopalaohariar told ns the other day— what does it matter 
what a written constitution is like ? It depends on the Ministers in what way it 
would bo worked. A written constitution adjusts itself to the character and personality 
of tlio Ministers. Similarly I suppose in the case of organisations. Tho party machine 
must bo worked by men ; and when men cease to be men, they cannot work it. It 
works them. I have welooined Mr. Eajagopalaohariar’s pronouncement as a thooroti- 
c!d introduction to the practical aocoptanoo of tho Federation, however defective tho 
Federal Act might be, and I hope that my interpretation is correct. 

Tho second foundation is that along with strong character yon must have a sane 
judgment. Will without reason, reason without will, either is an unhappy combina- 
tion. Tho two mast go together balancing each other. And to-day it is on tho 
Principles of Political Jndgmont, which I think will bo of somo uso to tho young 
people going out into tho world, in which politics are of such overwhelming import- 
ance, that 1 wish to say a few words. Indicative and illustrative, but by no means 
oxhaustivo. 


Great men have dealt with these two snbjects, namely, hindrances to good citizen- 
ship and hindrances to sound political judgment. Immortal Plato has told us that 
there arc certain fallacies into which people fall easily. He called them “Idola”— 
idols as wo might translate into English-the idols of tho market, tho idols of the 

always worthwhile to keep in touch with tho 
two Fathers of political philosophy, Plato and Aristotle. Mr. Bryce, who was both 
Professor and statesman of tho highest standing, has written a wholn hnnh on 

Citizenship",> nnalyses fhe powerof money in democrahe 
politics, o£ tbo press und of tho TanOTU? ln^oroc^c IvftTtr tl.rtw -.1 


the prejnaices which- clour 

m Indfn^fa’nk ^nS*L°!ir Universities take up this line of enquiry with reference 
rrenrd m IdcM nn^ In anflyse^the iinpediments that we encounter both in 

It^has ken T ® dispassionate and scientific manner ? 

local bodies have Lt our Municipalities and 

larcer M ifioAi ^““^‘‘ODed properly. Why has this been the case ? And in tbo 
of onrffl? M citizins’^“A° and other factors vitiated tho diwhVfif 

sucli gencraUtifpmonfc'ui-o Science Department should not bo content 

sSe and if I ^ collect the data, analyse .A 

very cs'sv in TnHiJ^fn conclusions as far as possible. 

'0 P“ss on BXostrom on tho cronnd that our ancienfs 


the causes ihi PirA i. , ‘no world ? And if it 

than another f VL aro ^ sown currency amongst on® j 

taliinc (0 a Wmd nf P‘OS‘'ossiro and somo regressivo ^ 

b B uicao of mine who was praising onr ancients— I mean to 
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I do not want to touch any other ancients (Laughter) ; it is only with my own 
ancients that in these days of communalism I can take some filial liberty— and he 
was telling me that out ancients knew everything and it was only we, their modern 
descendants, that were rotten to the core, wretched, weak, disunited and demoralised. 
According to him, our ancients knew everything except how to produce a decent 
posterity. (Loud laughter). Shall we accept the old, because it is old, adopt the latest 
because it is the latest, or should we treat each idea and prescription on its merits 
and adopt or reject according as it suits or does not suit ns ? 

And what is meant by ‘suits’ us ? Suits to preserve our ancient culture, to revive 
it and give it fresh currency In this new world or suits to make us a strong and 
powerful people prepared for the tasks of the present and the future ? "What again 
IS meant by ‘us’ ? Hindus only ? Or an India in which the Hindus and Mussalmans 
and Christians and Parsees will all ha Indians first, Indians nest and Indian always 
and all through ? Thus you see how points of view have to be taken into account ; 
how evalution proceeds on the basis of the policies we adopt. Does this not* show that 
several of the slogans and sutras of onr political life can only he relatively true — 
true from certain points of view or for certain purposes, the importance and 
adequacy of which have also to be determined separately ? All around us, _ to use 
Plato’s expression, there are caves, and theatres, and markets, which the sensible man 
should be careful to avoid ? 

Take the term “National Education”. Which nation’s ? The Hindu nation’s or the 
Muslim or the Christians ? Has it or has it not a revivalistic flavour ? And oan_ we 
unite our people on the basis of a revival of the past ? Has not the past divided 
ns ? If there is a chance of real unity between all the classes and communities in 
the country, aye the castes too, can we secure it by going back to ancient cultures 
and customs ? Or will it be by evolving a future in which the ancientries of each 
and all of us would be duly modified and sub-ordinated to the requirements of an 
Indian India? Supposing in place of National education, wo employ the term 
‘Nationalistic Education', will it make a difference, emphasising a futurist outlook ? And 
again will it help it one people, namely say the Hindus, adopt the forward-lookjng 
policy while others in their religious or other zeal, adopt the backward looking 
policy ? Shall we not test the political ideas recommended in this and other ways ? 
And also adjust action to the bounds of the feasible and the possible ? 


Let me get away from what you may regard as side glances at current 
issues. As Seeley has said— History is past politics ; and politics^ is present 
history. Therefore, the larger factors that have moulded history might help us, 
if we can grasp them aright, to form helpful judgments in politics. Thinkers have 
believed in a Science of history. And there have been written a number of Inter- 
pretations of History, dealing with the great, the fundamental causes that have moulded 
the destinies of races. It is impossible to deal with all of them here or even 
with any one of them in detail, I can only touch and go. John Morley has said 
that the two most powerful and abiding factors have been religion and economics. 
One deals with the soul and the other with the stomach. And both are perennial 
influences. But has religion been the same potent force in all communities and 
countries ? What is its power amongst the Hindus, the Mussalmans and the rest 
in India ? "Why is it that some religions are more tolerant than others ?•• Some 
religions are aggressive ; some are widely indulgent ? As regards economics, we 
know in a general way that poor people, if they are powerful, plunder rich people 
if they are powerless. Poverty gives a motive for invasion. But without power, 
victory cannot be won. And what is it that gives power to races ? Is not power, 
even without poverty, an incentive for aggression ? Do races ever have enough ? 
And are we trying to cultivate the faculties and activities that lead to racial 
power ? Which has the more potent influence in the Europe today, religion or 
race and economics ? — race for political purposes being defined not as the 

anthropological race, which will make the Gormans and us, for instance, one 
people, but linguistic, which seems to be the most powerful factor. Have not race 
ana economics in a large measure superseded religion ns a factor in the development 
o rr'u -u- 1 world ? And what e'saotly is our situation in this 

^h® interpretation stresses the importance of race, of instinct 

existence and the survival of the fittest, Some 
Etoet downfall of Greece and Rome was due to the 

Works malaria. The mosquito is thus a factor in history 1 

otks nave been written on degeneration, individual and racial. Is not one sign 
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of degeneration the inoapaoily to translate ideas, whict are easily acquired, into 
action and conduct ? _ The ethical interpretation holds that good always succeeds. 
But in the argument, it equates good the qualities that lead to success, and very 
nearly transforms itself into the proposition, not that good prevails, but that 
what prevails is good. And yet, however we define virtue and good, unless they 
conserve and promote power, permanent success and survival will not be possible. 
One of the eternal problems of life is how to correlate truth, power and goodness. 
Politics, not being a field of abstract doctrines and dogmas, compromises, conserva- 
tive and promotive of power, are necessary, and to that extent truth and goodness 
must make themselves flexible and elastic. And they do too to the accompaniment 
of commentaries and explanations. There is a school of thought in our country 
which does not believe in struggle, and competition, necessarily involving aggression 
and Bxjffering. They would like to see the historical process of struggle abolish and 
the millennial process of complete peace and non-violence established as the rule of 
the universe or at any rate of India. Is this realisable ? I have already referred to 
those who wish to blot out the Universities and stop this exploitation of nature, 
which carries with it the exploitation of the weaker man. Buckle is the answer 
to this. In this great book he has shown that the moral conduct of men and races 
remains about the same from age to age and that therefore the key to progress, 
which is more rapid than moral evolution, cannot be found in ethical changes. It is 
in intellectual progress that you must find the key to all the tremendous changes 
that have taken place. Intellectual progress in science and in Applied Science is 
responsible for the rise of nations. Intellectual sterility leads to downfall. But 

again suppose the intellect is coupled with a strong will. It may give light for 
other people to walk by. 'Will it enable you to walk by it yourselves ? Is the 

Elan 'Vital an acquirable faculty ? What a welter the world is. We are talking of 

human brotherhood and Mahatma Gandhi has most sublimely illustrated it by the 
Harijau uplift movement. (Applause). Bnt in Germany the Jews are being 

persecuted and in the British Colonies, Indians continue to be treated as untouchables. 
Is Manu an episode of Hindu history or is he the eternal old Adam of human nature, 
who can never be left out of account ? I trust that this digression into the spacious 
field of interpretations of history so extremely sketchy and incomplete, will give you 
an idea of the modes of testing current policies. 

In India there are at present three or four ideologies, all of which deserve your 
attention. You must determine for yourselves which you will adopt and by which 
■you will be guided. Firstly, the Capitalistic idea. But capitalists have never opposed 
regulation of the rights of property within limits. As Lord Salsbury once put it 
“in a sense we are all socialists now” and have been so for at least a century. In 
the principles of taxation, protection given to labour, old age pensions and so forth, 
socialistic economies have been liberally introduced. Secondly, there are the socialists 
of varying degrees of radicalism. The communists are for re-constituting society on 
an entirely different model. But none of these are democrats. The communists 
certainly believe in the totalitarian principle, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. And 
the present autocrat of all the Russia’s, Joseph Stalin, seems to be a greater believer in 
chopping off heads than in counting them quietly. He too has now introduced 
Capitalistic elements into Russian economy— and national elements also. Capital 
and Sex cannot be abolished, but only regulated. 

There is a third voice in India, the Gandhian, noble, idealistic, sublime in many 
respects. Mahatma Gandhi tries to inculoate a new moral and evolve a new type of 
society, based on the two cardinal doctrines of non-violence and truth. As deduction 
from non-violence, we have the following policies— abolition of the police, abolition of 
the military and a State with no coercive power. The State must be a school, not a 
barracks •, and a school without a cane. From what he regards as truth combined with 
non-violence, we have an educational system which is to be self-supporting and which 
will inculcate the virtues of a self-contained life, the introduction to the self-contained 
village and to a non-competive, non-aggressive national economy. His rnral recons- 
truction scheme — what Mr. Kumarappa calls decentralised production — all these are inten- 
ded not so much to create a new nation, as we understand nation, but a new society. 

But as I said before in the Gold of politics, nneontaminated doctrine is impossible. 
And we have accordingly compromises. The author of non-violence supports the em- 
ployment of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. His followers are for the Indianisa- 
tion of the Army and for universal military training. And the Congress has appoint- 
ed a Committee to snggest economic planning for the whole conntry with Mr. 
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Jawabarlal Nebra, whose doctrines are Ibe opposite of_ those that emanate from 
"iVardba, as the Chairman. Nor is truth averse to coalitional bargains such as have 
characterised ordinary oppositions and parties. 

I mention these things, merely as subjects for serious reQeotion. I have no opinions 
to give on this occasion. Eor my purpose is to make you think. Nor would 1 
adviso you to decry a doctrine simply because it cannot he immediately adopted whole- 
sale and unalloyed. A practical test is, “Will it lead to such betterment as would 
compensate for the sacrifice of its purity ? Mr. Kumarappa’s views have been severe- 
ly criticised by the young Andhra economist, Mr. Narayana Prasad and others. But 
then, has any philosophical doctrine, any religion or philosophy, ever received^ per- 
fect illustration in this cantankerous world of ours ? As Shelley has put it, the 
white radiance of Eternity become impure and distorted as it comes through the 
many coloured dome of humanity. Do we therefore deny the .presence and value 
of the eternal Light ? The other day a Congress friend of mine in the Andhra 
Senate moved a resolution for organising a Universtity Training^ Corps. And when 
he was asked how he reconciled this with his dogma of non-violence, ho cleverly 
replied : “As individuals we believe in non-violence but not as Government." 
(Laughter). True, it has sometimes been said that the meek shall inherit the earth. 
I ask how far below the surface. (Loud laughter). The Madras Premier also accepts 
the principle of force in governments and is not afraid to illustrato his present faith 
by action. It is no reproach to him that politics inevitably functions at average 
human level and will not ascend flaming into high heavens however much we provide 
it with doctrinaire wings which fail to flap in our heavy atmosphere. 


But this much must bo said in wholehearted admiration of this latest gospel 
of human salvation. It forms a single logical philosophy of life, well-knit and 
inter-related in all its parts. If we honestly and sincerely adopt that philosophy 
of life, should we not resolutely carry out its corollaries ? Or should we say that 
bccauBO the corollaries appear to bo impossible of operation, therefore, the 
philosophy must be rejected or modified ? Let us at any rate esomino the 
postulates on which rests this noble philosophy and gospel for all nations, or 
rather for a humanity nationless and perhaps stateless. In saying this, I want my 
friends to realise that I am giving a place to the most remarkable genius that 
India now possesses along side of some of the greatest lights and lenders of man- 
kind, all of whom have been mystics and all of whom had introduced on clement 
of peace, sweetness and grace into life’s tempestuous relations. Have not "our 
hopeless bands been clinging to their cross of hope ?’’ "When I went up to 
Cambridge, the first thing I was asked to do was to write nn Essay on Ideal 
States from Plato’s Eepublic down to Mr. H. G 'W'clls’s Utopias. In my essay I 
pointed out that Plato was very logical, that ho said that the world should bo 
ruled by philosophers and he also laid down a doctrine in which I cordially 
concurred, viz., that philosophers should be spared all domestic cares and worries 
(laughter) without however being obliged to lead the miserable life of bachelors, 
(Renewed laughter), and suggested a compromiso on communistic lines. Plato 
starts with his Ideal speculatively formed and deduces from it institutional 
consequences. H. G. Wells reverses the process and imagines a future which will 
be created, not by moral ideals dcscenaing on the earth, but by the present 
operative forces reaching their logical culmination. I told my Tutor that William 
Morris appeared to me to be the best of all, because by the ' very title of his book 
“News from Nowhere”, he had frankly and honestly admitted that ideal Btates were 
not possible of realisation. (Laughter). 


What_then_ is the place of mystic idealism in politics 7 It has oerininly a 
place in individual life, a big place. But has it nn equal place in racial and 
national ? Martyrdom in individuals is regarded ns a sublime sacrifice, ever to bo 
venerated. But could wo prescribe martyrdom to whole races and nations ? 
Disarmament is good. But if one nation disarms while the rest aro piling up (heir 
mititary csVablishments, is that not the way to racial subjection and suicide ? Bat 
all tbe same, there is a logic in it which wo admire, and a beauty of (bought and 
IvinnJH gracions nobility that elevate and inspire. Economic competition 

i "P® flhonld limit our wants and desires. Wo 

^ «'»P'o lives, get back to a rural civilisation. There is still another 
K able limitation of families 1 Sublime. But would village civilisations 

^rbuB modern urbanised civilisation 7 land is it not 

hat Gcrtnnny and Italy arc trying to incrcaee Ihcir popuIntiODS just as our 
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ancients did ? True, exploitation of nature leads to the exploitation of man Let 
me illustrate. Oil is of special importance. So the powers want to acquire the oil 
fields of the world by depriving the weaker races of such oil fields as they possess 
They want iron. Therefore they must conquer the countries where there are ores! 
They want rubber. Therefore, they enslave Africa. Thus, exploitation of nature* 
innocent as it ought to be, has undoubtedly led to the slavery of the weaker people! 
Whan we think of all this ghastliness, it does seem to us that the simple life 
would he a solution, provided it could he practised without danger of subjugation 
and ultimate extinction. 

What is the object of our nationalism ? Is it to strengthen India as a nation 
or is it to create a new type of society in India, which would lead the way to a 
world renovation ? Have not these two ideas got mixed up in our country at the 

E resent time 7 And have not persons who voted as nationalists been wrongly and 
y way of confusion of thought been regarded as adherents of this philosophy of 
life and its deductions ? (Cheers). Patriotism and nationalism are the very life and 
atmosphere of Germany, of England, Japan and other countries. But these particular 
reconstructions of society and State are not thought of anywhere except in India. 
We recommended these particular ways of sociaPand racial salvation to Abyssinia', 
to China, to Czecho-slovakia, to the Spaniards and to the Arabs in Palestine. But 
it does no appear as though any of them listened to us in the least or ever would. 
Shall we then say that these are the special requirements of India only 7 And 
will India thus rendered unique he able to hold her own 7 

There are three methods of evaluation of politicel ideas, which we somehow mix 
up in our country. There is the speculative method. An idea is good in the abstract; 
therefore let us try to institutionalise it immediately. As an aspiration it has a 
value. As a leaven and an influence, it has a value. But if it made us unique and 
weak, it will have value only as an example to be avoided. Speculation may take 
another aspect, namely, revival of an impossible past. It is easy to appeal to 
masses on the basis of ancientry, of national this and of national that, meaning the 
primitive this and the primordial that. I understand that some people are trying to 
solve the question of gohool buildings by saying that bolding classes under trees is a 
national way of housing classes. I do not mind holdings classes under a mango tree, 
if you are not anxious to see the mangoes there. (Laughter). Surely open air 
schools can be recommended on modern grounds without dragging in ancientry. Can 
wa carry anoientism further and say that it would be a fine tribute to our still 
more primordial ancestors if we all take to dwelling in trees and thus solve the 
housing problem ? (Loud laughter) The most practical methods are the historical. 
What has been the process of history so far 7 Shall we adjust ourselves to that or 
shall we try to hold up history or reserve the engines ? 

But if there is a contradiction between the moral ideal and the historical process, 
does it not mean that every endeavour should be made to achieve a new and higher 
synthesis, trying to combine as much idealism .as possible with actualities ? It seems 
to me that this is the great task before us and indeed of all humanity not yet dead 
to conscience. Reconciliation between ethical needs and historical requirements— that 
is the problem. We cannot do without Mahatma Gandhi. Nor could we do without 
historical evolution. Could wo combine the two ? Could we not have large economic 
planning of the Russian model and at the same time develop cottage industries 
not necessarily by hand labour but by the supply of cheap power, as has been done 
throughout North Italy, where in the Lake regions every house almost has its 
electrical installation for industrial purposes ? Has not Mahatmaji done a great 
service by emphasising neglected aspects of social and economic endeavour. 

Mr Jawaharlal Nehru has been advising us to think internationally. This is a 
variety of the historical method known as the comparative. We compare the political 
situation and the economic condition of the States now existing and see how best wa 
can cope with the task that these developments impose on us. You must make a com- 
parative study of the different states and societies including their economic, political, 
military and other organisations, and see how you should adjust yourselves in order 
to be able to equal them and play a creditable part in the shaping and re-shaping 
of the world. And thinking internationally suggests that we should bo modern in our 
thought, outlook and organisation. Wo sent a hospital ship to China which contained 
modern surgeons and modern implements and not Mantra and Tantra experts. You 
cannot be thinking internationally and at the same time acting anciently. It is a 
fallaoy, I think, to hold that there is a battle of ‘ooraoies’ going on in the world now, 
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Are all the democracies on one side and are all totalitarian states on the opposite ? 
Is Russia a democracy ? Whas it not till the other day in open alliance with 
France ? ' Are not international alliances based more on interest than on any other 
consideration ? Poland has been under a dictatorship all these years. And yet till 
■the Czecho-Slovakian incident, it was an ally of France. There may be some truth 
in this battle of ‘ooracies’, but is it the whole truth ? Is it not to the interest of 
France, capitalistic and nationalistic, to be in alliance with Enssia, communistic, 
nationalistic, in order to meet the German menace ? Is there not further the fallacy 
of thinking that all the suffering nations are democracies and the aggressive ones 
non-democvatic ? Is China a democracy ? Has it not been under the government of 
a party, the Kuomintang ? Are all the under-dogs democrats ? Some people appear 
to be inclind to think that every oppressed nation is a democracy and every oppressor, 
non-democracy, as though democracies do not know how to oppress, though we in 
India do not know that the British democracy can be oppressive. When we are told 
that our frontiers are not now at the Khyber Pass but in China, on the Ebro, in 
Czecho-Slovakia, and on the Jordon and all sorts of outlandish places, I sometimes 
wonder whether, unknown to ourselves, our Capital has already been shifted to 
Moscow. iLoud laugher) 

Bnt thinking internationally is a method of politics which is indispensable. It will 
save us from ancientry, the archaic and the obsolete and unhistorical approaches to 
problems. It will keep us modern, a task which is by no means easy in India. 

As I have said, the great task of India is the bringing about of a synthesis be- 
tween the ideal and the historical, between the essentials of our raoiarcultures and 
the requirements of a modern or a futurist Indian India. If the past cannot give 
us a common ground we must contrive to secure a future that will. Furthermore, 
remedies which are not perfectly good may not be rejected if they are of some value 
here and now. Remedies are of three types, palliative, presentive and curative. While 
health and hygine should ha our main pursuit, remedies may not be ignored so long 
as we are subiect to ills. Amongst these acts of synthesis or of remedy, the most 
important is the Hindu-Muslim question. It is the dearest wish and prayer of my 
heart that Mahatma Gandhi, the sincerest ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity, will be 
able to bring about concord and union in the very near future so as to make a 
national state in India possible. (Hear, hear). 


We are often told that wo must preserve our culture. What then is the relation 
between power and culture ? It seems to me that culture without power is like a 
lamp without oil. (Cheers). It will flare up for a moment and die out. Here is a 
quotation from a recent speech of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore who puts it with his 
usual power and point ; 

“We cannot go on blindly following the advice of the so-called friends of our 
country and let them exploit our resources for themselves. We need to keep pace 
with the match of time and specially require industrial enterprise and scientific 
culture. The days of courting poverty and plague in the name of spiritualism have 
gone for ever and we must realise that, however great our civilisation might be, it 
will opmble to dust unless we have adequate power to maintain it." 

This is the reason, namely, attainment of power, why 1 have been imploring the 
Congress to enter the Federation and guide the destinies of our country. The Congress 
is in power in the majority of Indian Provinces. No Governor-General dare ignore the 
Congressmen in the Central Legislature. I am perfectly certain that no Federal Ministiw 
worth the name could be formed without a predominant representation or an adequate 
representation of Congressmen. I do not know why my Congress friends feel difficult 
or do not accept the odds such as they are, with suBioient self-confidence and deter- 
mination. Their influence will be far greater than what may be represented by their 
numbers, because they are a power in the country, and a power in the Provinces. And 
they cannot be relegated to a position of insignificance in the Central Government. It 
wculd be a day of pride and of deep gratification to me and glory to the country — I 
tbis ru spite of differences— if accomplished gentlemen of the type of Mr. C. 

equally capable men in other Provinces 
destm^ernct^of^n^o-'^^lT'^'^® enthroned in places from which they can shape the 
land a ® ® P'o^'.eee merely but the entire country and give our mother- 

the good wfshP'l nf nu •°‘®{;““‘''>nal world, irrespective of Party. I am snre 

power from Enelmi? tri't Congress, for thoy can secure the conquest of 

totter 
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There are safegaards in the present oonslifutlon. But these safeguards’ come into 
operat^n when matters reach a crisis, when the patient is, as it were, on his death 
bed. But Aristotle has laid down more than 2,000 years ago safeguards of a far more 
fundamental character, safeguards for all time and all constitutions. The Aristotelian 
safeguards are a permanent hygiene of the body, promoting daily health, daily vigour 
and ensuring a long life. First, vigilance. The people and the members of a Party 
must be vigilant. They must, within limits and subject to the law of moderation, bo 
free to criticise the doings of their leaders, criticise with charity, fair-mindedlr 
and with conslTuctive purpose, 'Withont vigilance, any party will degenerate, A party 
which resents criticism is on the high road to become a deadly superstition. Secondly, 
moderation In the exercise of power. That is the spirit of constitutionalism which 
prevents perversions over-taking constitutions. Thirdly, consideration for those who 
have been displaced from power. This is the great code of honour of European 
politics in general and of English politics in particular. You never see a Prime 

Minister of England treat the leaders of the Opposition as anything but equals. 
The consideration, the honour shown to them, is one of the factors that has 
contributed to the charm and sweetness and harmony of English public life. Without 
such consideration, there would develop a spirit of civil war which will weaken the 
State, both for purposes of internal good and safety for external attacks. These 
safegaards are not intended merely as exercises in sentimental philanthropy ; they 
are to be practised for the sake of the healthy growth of political tradition and the 
stability of constitutions. 

I would add just two more sentiments before I conclude. Let ns not bo narrow- 
minded in our political views and thoughts. We must not treat those who do not 
agree with us as though they are Mieohehas, and while removing social nntouohability 
inflict political nntouohability. Let us credit every one of our people with patriotic 
motives and objects however much their policies and methods differ from those 
which we consider the true ones and the right ones. As a matter of fact, did wo 
not the other day go into deep, sincere mourning over the death of Kemal Pasha, 
the great Ata Turk, instinctively thereby recognising that all patriotic excellence has 
not been caste in one mould or is made to flow in one direction, but that there are 
other types also that are patriotic, nationalistic, efficient, capable of raising fallen 
countries into a new vitality, without adopting either our special philosophies or a 
revivalistio tendency ? Certainly the Ata Turk did not illustrate, preach or 

exemplify any of the doctrines which are now so current in our country and which 
have become mixed up with nationalism. He was a stern reformer, who over looked 

forward and upward, never backward. There was no question with him of reviving 

ancient Turkish customs, which ho ruthlessly abolished. The Arabic script was 
changed and the Roman substituted. In regard to that most difficult and delicate of 
all problems, the problem of the Purdah, he enforced the most revolutionary 
chango. He put down the Uoulvios and Mullas of Turkey and showed himself a 
persoa who was determined to Europeanise the country withont ceasing to be a Turk 
and in order to save the Turks from subjection to foreign powers. Japan also h.a3 
become Europeanised in its material aspects while remaining true to Japan in soil 
and spirit. This is a lesson which I trust will not be lost on my 

countrymen. 

None of us need go about, as though wo have established a monopoly of virtue 
for oursoivos, dividing the people, so to speak, info castes and oufeastos, and refusing 
to extend the bonoRt of a charitable judgment to those who. In onr view, aro hetero- 
dox. Lot us admire oxccllonoo of every typo and variety irrespective of party, \7hat 
a sublime sentiment it is of Mayura, who in his Snrya Safaka, has described as the 
sublimest attribute of tlm Sun that his rays fall with eqn.il grace and tenderness on 
the hard, sharp, frowning peaks of mountains and on the soft lotns buds, greotlng him 
with a binshing smilo in tho morning 1 My dear Guru, Mr. Qokbalc, used to say— dot 
ns spiritualise onr public life ; and charity is tho essence of spirituality, Tn Judging of 
policies and political parties and persons, lot ns, after tho manner of tho glorions life- 
giving, life-enhancing Sun, allow tho benefit of tho best possiblo interpretation to rest 
on every notion that wo feel obliged to criticise, and on all parsons and parties with 
whom wo have difTcroncos, and thus achieve grace, beauty, harmony and united 
strength in our puhlio life, for tho sake of our country. 


fll 
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The Osmania University Convocation 


The followinR is the text of the address delivered by Mr.O. R. Reddy, Vice- 
Chancellor, Andhra TJoiveraity at the annual Convocation oi the Osmania ■University 
held at Hyderabad in the year 1347 — ^Faisi (1938) ; — 

Hyderabad occupies a most important place in the cultural, the social and the 
political history of India more especially in. relation to the Andhra people. Until 
the fickle fortune of history brought about the separation, the Ceded Districts and 
the Northern Ciroars were a part of this Dominion ; and if they had continued to be 
still a part, Hyderabad would have been almost completely and at any rate in maje- 
stic predominance an Andhra State. Even today Telingana forms a major portion 
of the Dominion and the Andhras the majority of the citizens owing devoted and 
loyal allegiance to His Exalted Highness. The sources of the Andhra History are 
now within your frontiers. "VVarangal was the capital to Kakatiya dynasty and_ it 
was the watershed from which three streams of history have flown, the great Empire 
of Vijianagar, the Reddy Kingdom of Kondjvedu and Rajahmnndry, and the Velema 
States. In literary history IVarangal remains immortal as the scene of the great 
poet Pothanna’s translation of the Bhagwat Parana. 

Hyderabad has justified its pride of premier position hy the progress it has achieved. 
It is not a mere imitation of the British Raj or other Western models. It is a 
Swadeshi product— constitutional Khaddar if you' like, woven by Indian hands, 
fashioned by Indian History and Indian genius, and shot with the colours and_ glory 
Of Hindu-Mnslim co-operation aud fraternity. It is a racy product rooted in onr 
soil and deriving its sustenance from that 'Hindu- Muslim Unity conceived and promoted 
by Moghul Emperors, like Akbat the Great. The history of Hyderabad^ is one 
in which Hindus and Muslims could take equal pride. Hindus have occupied very 
high places in the administration of the Dominion, both Civil and Military. The 
armies that fought for its integrity were largely composed of Hindus and more es- 
pecially, if I may ha permitted to say it, Andhras and Reddies. Hindu temples 
have received full protection and patronage and It is general knowledge that some 
of the Nizams paid devotion to Hindu Sanyasis as to their own holy men. 

The Dominion occupies the heart of India. It is from certain points of view the 
heart of India, something higher than a mere geographical centre. It has evolved a 
new civilization, which might properly he called Dakkani civilization, and in later years 
His Exalted Highness' Government have spent enormous amounts for the preser- 
vation of the glorious Buddhist vestiges and sovereign triumphs of art, which are 
the wonder of the world, — Ajanta and Ellora, rook-cut temples decorated with the 
most delicately drawn frescoes inside, the rook-entting typifying the strength of 
giants and the engineering skill of supermen and the frescoes the Infinite and deli- 
cate grace of the Divine feminine In human civilization. 


In tracing the lineaments of this Dakkani civilization, symbolic of what the heart 
of India would have achieved had it not suffered arrest and diversion, I may be per- 
mitted to mention the special aBiaiUes between the Muslims and the Andhras. 
Arohiteoture and Art took a synthetic turn and even religion did not escape this 
process of this higher synthesis. Pothnluri Veerahrahmam, who caught the Islamic 
spirit of Monotheism and its social democracy, fiercely denounced caste among the 
Hindus— “What caste shall I describe myself as belonging to these worldly men 
aud fools ? My caste is co-extensive with Universe,’’ The Mahal at Chandragiri 
situated about 40 iniles from my native place of Chittoor, reveals the influence of 
Muhammadan architecture. I am told that the corridor of Ibrahim II’s tomb at 
Bijapur is essentially Hindu in style. 

-IT- Gangadhara Kavi dedicated his Tapti Samvarana Upakyanam to Ibrahim 

Kutubshah of Golconda and, in his description of the Court of Ibrahim, he refers 
not merely to the ambassadors of the Gajapathi and Narapathi Monarohs, hut to the 
roots versed in the eight languages and to the Pandits who were authorities in the 
Vedas, Sastras and Puranas. Ibrahim becomes in Telugu Mulk Ibha Ram and he is 
Tr very fond of listening to the Epics and Legends of Hindu India. 

interest to note that the first poem written in pure Telugu, without 
is^edi^ins Sanskrit, namely Yayati Oharitra, 

Kutubshah^ Mniin Ponniganti Tefganna to Amir Khan, an officer of Ibrahim 

OftJwfa ” “‘Shod Chakravarthi 
nanta, described himself as having visited the Court of Ibrahim Mulk by Invita- 
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tion,- and in a laudatory verse compares him to the moon at which the dogs keep 
braying, meaning rival poets and kings, a verse the spirit of which fs more com- 
mendable than its poetry. 

Akkanna and Madanna are famous names in Dakkani history. They were the 
Prime Minister, and Commander-in-Ghief respectively of Tana Shah, the last of 6ol- 
conda Sultans. Akkanna’s three nephews occupied responsible posts in the Golconda 
State. One of them was Gopanna, the immortal Eamdas of Bhadrachellam' fame. 
Even today visitors to Golconda are shown a particular room in the Port as having 
been the scene of the imprisonment of Eamdas for having embezzled State moneys 
in order to beautify the temple at Bhadrachellam and decorate the holy images with 
costly jewellery. The legend has it that Bama and Lakshmana appeared before Tana 
Shah in the guise of the messengers of Eamdas and paid him the moneys due, and 
that Tana Shah, realising afterwards the Divinities in human form that had appeared 
before him, blessed his good fortune and praised the Almighty in ecstatic joy for the 
great favour shown to him — an instance of how closely Hindus and Muslims began 
to blend into one spiritual shape. And Tana Shah’s name has passed into the large 
receptive catalogue of Hindu .veneration. 

To have become in ever increasing measures the confluencB of Holy Sangam of 
Hindu Muslim civilization must serve as an inspiration for greater achievements In 
the future and I have no doubt that the present policy of His Exalted Highness 
and his Government under the Et. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari is steadily and broad, 
mindedly marching towards that unity of the dis-severed soul of India which is our 
goal. 

• It is now, as I said before, almost exactly 30 years since I first visited Hyderabad 
as the guest of Mr. Hydari. Impressive as Hyderabad then was, it has beaten the 
most optimistic anticipations of progress by the achievement of the succeeding years. 
To day from every point of view, Hyderabad is in the van of substantial moral and 
material progress in India and may be regarded as one of its Flag-bearing States. 
But the increasing association of the people with the Government must be pursued 
steadily and the people also whatever their creed and mother-tongue, whether 
Andhras or Mahrattas or Muslims, should take a patriotic pride in the Dominion and 
'see to it that its integrity and historic personality are maintained and promoted. 
I would want the people of this Dominion bound in mutual love and in common 
loyalty to His Exalted Highness to promote the economic prosperity and the cultural 
advancement of the State and to become, in finer measure than now, a voice in 
their own right, which will carry its message of hope to All India and evoke echoes 
of admiration from the world outside. 

The Dominion has a great mission to fulfil in justice to its own history as well as 
the future of India. It is the custodian of the Moghul tradition of Hindu-Muslim 
Unity and their partnership In the secular field _ of _ citizenship. The greatest 
safeguard of a constitution is not its form, but the identity of interests between the 
Eulers and the Euled and their devotion to the good of the State and its progress 
and strength, for a progress which does not increase the strength of the race is no 
progress but a disease leading to decay and degeneration. The mirror of Hyderabad 
must reflect the light of Akbar the Great all over India. 

Already through the Archaeological Department the Dominion has done sublime 
service to ancient Art and Sculpture and has acquired an international status as a 
guardian of Indian culture. 

I expect Hyderabad to bo a firm promoter of University education in all its 
Departments. It is to me as to all Educationists a matter of the deepest gratification 
that the Osmania University, which has struck an independent line of its own and 
had added a new note of impressive grandeur to our system of University education 
has been a success, in which not merely Hyderabad but the entire country 
could take legitimate pride. As an Andhra, 1 may be permitted to rejoice specially 
in the fact that its location bears a Telngn name “Anhiba Metta” meaning the 
supreme height, whilst the capital of the Dominion itself is in the Telingana ; and we 
Andhras are proud that we are the location for all the metropolitan activities of this 
great Dominion. „ , „ 

The chief credit for the organisation of the Osmania University on lines of 
courageous originality belongs, if I may recall a historical fact within my personal 
knowledge, to my Eight Hon’ble friend Sir Akbar Hydari and I trust that it won’t 
he regarded as a sign of vanity and that most incurable of all vauities— senile 
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vanity— 5{ iTecall hovr I Tvas consulfcd by Mr. Hydari as ho (hen was, frequently 
daring the inception of the Echemo and more especially in regard to mating Urdu 
tho medinm of instruction, which I strongly supported. I remember Iho prido that 
Mr. Hydari took in tho Translation Department which he instituted and tho way ho 
used to draw my attention to the various publications, and how I on my part 
felt that whatever was possible In Urdu today would be equally possible in 
Hindi, Telugu and every other Indian language the very next dayand tha] therefore 
the Osmanla Dniverslly was making no local but an All-India contribution of tho 
highest and most fundamental value to our culture. I have no doubt that this 
originality of outlook, breathing faith and confidence in tho future of Indian languages 
and cnltnre. will actuate and is actuating the various departments organised hero and 
that research and creative activities will In consequence find memorable illnstraiion. 

The way in which this University is fostered by Dis Exalted Highness and Urn 
Government should be an object lesson to every person and to every Government 
in India. 

There is one point which I have for years felt to bo one of the dofeefs of Indian 
administration in general. 'Women’s progress and women’s needs havo not received 
the attention due. Their education, general as well as special, sneh as Domeslio 
Sciences and Arts, the extensive organization of scparalo hospitals for women and 
children and a widespread system of TVomen’s Technical Schools for teaching, child- 
welfare and hygiene, first-aid, values of foods, scientific cooking, dress making, laundry, 
muslo and painting ; and in the higher collegiate grades of education, Sciences and 
application of Sciences required to make the home efficient, all these must be orga- 
nised ; and I would even recommend tho organization of a special department for 
theso purposes. Unless for a half century at least sneh a department is organized 
to function, the necessary motives and pressure for providing funds and promoting 
these measures will not be forthcoming. 

In prido and fullness of heart as an Edneationist I beg to congrafnlato (bo 
Sovereign, the Government and tho Dominion on the success achieved by tbo 
Osmania University. Tho band of young, accomplished and onlhusiastic teachers 
composing (ho different faculties arc a team which the greatest Educationists in 
India would bo proud to captain. The researches accomplished and going on and 
tho investigations in tho theoretical and applied fields of Soienco inolnding Zoology, 
Phvsics, Chemistry and Civil Engineering and Distory augur not merely an All- 
India but an international future for the Osmania. To bo tho first to recognizo an 
Indian language as a fit medium for University culture and to havo mado iho Uni- 
versity founded on that principle a centre of modern rescarcli, tlicso arc tho accom- 
plishments for which India must bo clornally graloful to tho Dominion. 

It is a matter for prefund national gratification that the grand buildings of the 
Osmania University — tbe grandest college^ buildings known to India and mcroorablo 
triumphs of Indian architecture — arc dcslgocd with Akbaresquo imagination in a 
Dindu-Mnslim style, being an original and impressive combination of Iho Baraconic 
and the Ajanta models. They arc a visual demonstration of what could bo achieved 
by a happy blend of tbe two civilizations. 

I seem to bo carrying coals to Newcastle. Yesterday at n lunch I suggested that 
Hyderabad should do pioneer work in another field by csfablisbing a domeslio 
Science College of University grade teaching unto 13.' So., (Honours) and tho 
M.Sc. standards. I was informed by Miss Pone and tho Vice-Chancellor that they 
had already a fully drawn up scheme which has been approved by the Facnlly. It 
Ibis College on really uptodatc lines is established, it will bo a big institution, most 
useful and also of scientifio and cultural value and the only one of its kind in 
India. 


Ancient books deserve no less alfcnlion than ancient roonnmenls. In 1927 I 
organised an expedition of Pandits for collection of Telugu manuscripts in tho 
Dominion and within a short time they brought back over COO Palroirab-loaf books. 
W hereas in the case of an ancient monument people have to go to tho localitv 
enjoy the sight, tbe books can go where tho people aro an'd 
lave facile. I am happy to be able to sav that Government 

of this linif considering measures for organizing pnblioation-S 

yniversify has already developed into .u 
i, -rai rui..-atio..s department Tour Pto-T icc-Chacccl!or is fully alive lo tho ccod 
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of bringing out original treatises embodying the lectures delivered and the researches 
conducted. In a few years there will be books impregnated with the personality of 
the Taonlty Members, rich in literary qualities and more attractive to the general 
reader and the regular students than translations however good can ever be. Then will 
Urdu reach the fruition of its potentialities as a medium of modern education and 
in reaching that status enable all the sister languages of India, by example and 
helping hand, to reach equal heights of value and importance. 

There are oertaia fields of modern scientific research— pure and applied— which 
are in my opinion possible only for the Osmania University to organize in view of 
the heavy finances involved. Only the generous and enlightened Government of 
His Exalted Highness can find the moneys required and that moral enthusiasm. For 
instance, a laboratory for Atomio Physics. If such institutes are established the 
Osmania University will even now and immediately become an All-India attraction to 
researchers in science and applied science, the Nalanda of modern scientific culture. 
When we release how discoveries in Agriculture and _ applied Chemistry have 
redounded to the fabulous prosperity of Western countries and how the field of 
developments in this direction is by no means exhausted and nature still calls for 
exploitation the contribution that the Dominion can make to the cultural standing 
and the material progress of the country appears to be boundless in 
its magnitude. 

I would like to say one word before passing on to address the graduates more 
directly. It is not enough that tho Dominion should cast an eye of kindly favour, 
love and benevolence of the Andhra University, Even unions of hearts and the 

f raoe of love has to be institutionalised in marriage as otherwise it would work 
avoo on society. So also the present gracious contact between His Exalted Highness' 
Dominion and the Andhra Desa will have to be given an institutional form in the 
cultural field— tho one field where no contentions are possible and in which harmony 
and identity of interests so naturally prevail. How that may be achieved is a 
problem to be solved; but I do not despair of a solution. We must re-nnile the 
broken threads of hislory and restore unity of spirit. To mention a possible instance, 
if in the matter of Sanskrit and Telugu publications to be bronght oat by the Dominion 
Government the agency of tho Andhra is invoked, it will bo readily accepted as a 
duty and honour. 

Graduates and students, I heartily congratulate yon on the _ degrees you have 
obtained, which mark, I believe, a high standard of real and practical knowledge, for 
which you ought to feel deeply devoted to the munificent palronago of His Exalted 
Highness. I hope going through a ooliego and graduating will not fill you with an 
imane sense of self-importance. Kevoronce to your elders is a quality _ which you 
cannot dispense with so easily or so soon in your careers. As an English writer of 
great power has put it, “remember thou art a chicken just hatched with a shell 
stjll on tby Load,’’ the shell I suppose being represented by the Academic cap. 
Life’s sterner trials aro ahead of you and they cannot be faced without a serious 
course of apprenticeship in the schools of experience and under persons of ripo 
wisdom. Even politics to be an useful pursuit cannot dispense with tho necessity of 
apprenticeship, Alexander tho Groat is credited with tho saying “for my physical 
life 1 am indebted to my father bat for my spiritual to my toachor.” I wonder if 
that .sense of roveronoe for tho toaoher is as strong to-day as it should bo and 
as it has been traditionally amongst ns. “It is not enough that you havo pone 
through a coliego” as Mr. Chapin put it. It is moro to tho purpose “if a collego 
has boon through yon" i. o. if you havo acquired not merely kuovrledge but the 
disciplined facnltios by which now disoovorios and inventions_ aro mado and now 
situations are adequately faced. Enthusiasm which cannot survive tho impact of 
facts and tho tost of realities is more froth which betrays shallowness of tho soul. 
You must have heard of the strike fever, which seems to have seized some of tho 
students in British India. I trust gnidanco by teachers and parents will not suffer 
impairment in this Dominion as it has to some extent in the provinces 
outside. A sense of modesty is more often a truer sign of profundity than 
assertiveness and dogmatism. Socrates was called wise because ho claimed that 
ho was only a lover of wisdom and not its possessor like tho Sophists. Owing to 
this very modest manner in which ho rated his own deep knowledge and wisdom, 
ho has been elevated to tho throno of Philosophy. Nor iiko the Athenians be vola- 
tile and lovers of change for its own sake. Those who grow from within, ns a 
result of their felt needs and experiences and struggles, change moro slowly than 
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imitators of foreiga fashions and the latest developments of Europe. A love of 
novelties and hollow echoing of other people’s latest revolutions in the economic or 
political field, ignoring the fact that these revolutions are the products of their 
history and their conditions, does not bespeak a sure aptitude for real enduring 
progress of its safe foundation. 

The felt presence of the Eternal is the most sustaining power for righteous con- 
duct. It is not necessary to have recourse to supernatural arguments to prove that 
such a felt presence is a positive fact of life. 

The great Philosopher Spinoza taught ua to conceive things Suh-species elerna- 
tatis. He was a Pantheist like the Adwaitees of the Hindu fold and the Sufis pf 
Muslim. "Whether this Eternal is an objective fact or not, a little reflection will 
show that it is an almost permanent subjective feeling, a form of perception, as the 
Philosopher Kant would have put it, and therefore, at any rate, a fact for ns. 

I may illustrate this truth in this way ; two persons fall in love with each other 
and each imagines, nay more than imagines, feels deeply to the inmost core of his 
or her being that the other would remain for ever and ever the same attractive, 
charming and obliging person — a beauty that will be a joy for ever. Of course all 
married people know that this is not in reality the case, that change overtakes 
sooner or later, generally much sooner than imagined, and. not always for the better. 
And yet at the time of falling in love, this idea of possible change, though intellec- 
tually it may be perceived as a fact or rather a possibility, is not and cannot be 
felt as a reality, but the feeling and the entire soul’s reaction at the time and for 
the time being proceeds on the basis of eternal youth and beauty. Waves echo the 
ocean ; moments reflect eternity. 

It has been well said that man proceeds to acquire wealth as though he will 
never know old age aud death. This illusion of Eternity, granting that is not an 
objective fact, is a very powerful and abiding factor in our life. I wonder if it is an 
intimation of immortality, akin to those famous and profound intimations, of which 
Wordsworth sang in one of the subliroest of English Odes and in the moving little 
piece so touching in its pathos and simplicity “We are Seven.” It seems to me that 
here is a positive approach based on felt experience, felt not merely by isolated 
individuals but by widest commonality, to ideas of God and Immortality. The cul- 
tivation of this sense of God and Immortality is the highest inspiration that human 
nature is capable of and the firmest support in all its tria|B and tribulations. May 
this sense be an abiding and growing regulation of your lives, and may you all 
conduct yourselves and act as Immortals in tbe hands of the Almighty. 


The Benares University Convocation 

In the course of his address delivered at the annual Convocation of the Benares 
Hindu University held at Benares on 17tli December 1938, Sir Sarvapalli 
Badhakrishnan said 


“If Britain fails to develop in time a strong and self-governing India, she 
cannot escape the destruction which has overcome empires as proud and -seemingly 
as firmly tooted as her own”. 

“Great Britain”, he said, ‘‘can work for a liberal and democratic civilisation by 
transferring her empire into a commonwealth of free nations and that will be her 
greatest contribution to a better world order. It is difiBcult to understand her foreiga 
policy or her Indian policy. It is unimaginable how Great Britain and France could 
view with indifierence if not sympathy, the consolidation of the dictatorships. One 
explanation is that class feeling has prevailed over patriotism among the Governing 
classes of Britain. Another is that the British people have lost their ambition and 
their ingrained sense of being the greatest power in the world and so have yielded 
to other powers and themselves suffered a loss of strength and prestiga 

In a disordered world we seem to occupy a sheltered position and enjoy in 
some measrwe the amenities of civilised life. In the British Empire our position is 
® and subordinate one. So far as our defences go, we are in a helpless 
onS -t ?' •tow a great safety of our country is growing up in the Far East 

Siam and Burma. Germany is striving to extend her 
In Asia Minor, Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan to the frontiers of India, 

dangerous condition of the world, where three great powers are acting in 
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concert, ndoptinp; the dootrino of force ns the inspiration of their policies, Britnin 
must reaffirm her faith in freedom nnd democracy, not by rrords bnt by deeds and 
weld tOKCthcr the diffierent dominions into a unity on the basis of devotion to these 
ideals. Self-interest, international decency nnd justice demand the cstnblisWent of 
self-government in India. The most urgent problem is to work out a federntion 
not on the lines of the Government of India Act but on lines which will foster any 
farther internal unity among the difTercnt communities and between provinces and 
states. 

When I was a .student nearly thirty years ago, wo had a groat faith in tho ideals 
of science and cduoation, democracy and peace. With tho growth of soionoo wo 
thought pain would bo conquered ; with the spread of education nnd enlighteomoat, 
wo imagined that wo would banish mnoranoo and snporstifion : with tho oxtonsion 
of domooratio institutions wo hoped that wo would romovo all injustice and move 
towards an earthly paradise : with tho incro.aso of humanitarian sontimoafs wo thought 
wars would bo abolished. Wo behoved tli.at wo could use intelligence in our dc.alings 
with physical environment, our social instimtions and our inmost solves ; wo assured 
that it was nil a question of technology or engineering like control of floods or im- 
provement of communications. Science has increased in its rango nnd scopo, odacation 
lias spread widely but wo are not so sure to-day that life is richer or the future 
brighter. 

“The failure of thoso intellectual devices to improve onr social rol.ations has brought 
disappointment to the human soul. Wo find that tho orcafion of ideal human relations 
Is a different problem from tho mastery ot nature. Tho problem of living has become 
much more complicated and tho mood in which wo have to faco it is not that of tho 
soU-coraplaoont intollectual. If mankind finds itself in a mass, if things which shonld 
contribute to humanity’s we.alth liavo become an occasion for failing, it is because 
onr conceptions of life aro superficial. Human nature is not a matter of surhioes bnt 
of strata, of external orpcriences, ot refieotivo consoionsnoss, of mar.al and aesihotio 
apprehension of religions insight. Every .stralam has its own life. Wo have diseases 
of tho body ns well as of mind. If cold and catarrh aro illnesses of physical nature, 
If error, prejudice and falsehood aro dofoots of onr mind, Inst, anger and jealousy aro 
deformations of our heart. However ranch wo may progress m tho conquest of n.ifaral 
forces or in tho control of social injustices, a very important p.art of too hnman 
problem will consist in tho disciplining of our wayward desires nnd the 
nohievemont of nn altitude of poi.so towards tho inevitable limitations of 
finite oxistonoe. 

“You will bo able to cops with the new problems, if yon have c.aughl a tittle of 
the spirit of this place. The true significanco of n city or a country ns of a person 
ties not in Us faco but in its spirit, not in its Kcogranby but in its history, flere, 
in this city you feci the unseen presence of sages^ nml saints wlio rose from time to 
eternity, nnd fashioned the destiny of a race. When your Vico Chancelloc started 
the idea of a Hindu University, there were many who thought that he was entering 
into controvcminl regions nnd it would be difllcnlt to give the slndent.s the essentials 
of the Hindu faith in a non-sectarian manner. The difficulty of Hindiiisro, ns of 
other religions, has been the omplmsis on the insignificant. 'We fjnarrcl about the 
casn.ai intcrpr«!t.ations, forms ami ceremonies instead of insisting on the unifying 
devotion to the ptmianciit truths. The C‘-«enco of Ilindiiis.-n is a living faith in 
FJiitit nnd man’s capacity to assimilate it. Rites, forms, ceremonirs. instiiinions nnd 
progr.ammo arc subordinate to this end. The ceritr.sl f.aet of religion is the felt 
cxisienee within us of an abounding inner life which trans.-ends coiir-iotisness, a 
secret spirit which haunts unlike .a ghost or a dream. We fc>d cjnaiii powers 
moving within ti«, wc know not wlmi, wo know not why. These vague intuition", 
these taint dreams are far cries of th'* nnivcrs.al dwellings in ns .and the function 
of religion is to make onr souls sensitive to the iinirer<.al. In man alone docs the 
universal come to con“c!onsnes«. Ho nlono is aw.are that there is a univi-rs', tint is 
has a history nnd may haven destiny. He le-is mo'l fiercely the a Svcninre of 
nwatcncs*. the possibility of doom or ddiveranee. H'-Ugion appnls to the inward 
man, n stranger who lia« no tr-sfllc with thn world. It i,i the cere and ceoire of his 
being in which be strive" to set hi.m«f!( in direct rcl.ations to the .^li. To d'rc!o,o 
the spirilnat dimension we may have to withir.aw onr senis from the flux of 
fiistcnre, endnre an agony of tiperience crlr-svcl barren and stony w.ast<a of d.-"ptir. 
When once this reeogmiion arisgs pride, prejudice and privilege fill aw.ay and a ticw 
humility is bom la the seal. 
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“The uninterrupted continuity of Hindu civilisation bears witness to its vitality. 
The vitality of a living organism is to be measured by its power to carry off the 
waste matter which would prevent its power functioning. "When it fails to do this, 
“it ceases to be creative, it is really dead, only a corpse. The most urgent question 
for Hindu Society to-day is whether it has life enough in it to overcome the 
obstructions within its two organism. If we try to_ embalm the present social struc- 
ture, if we strive to defend the separatist tendencies of caste and the disabilities of 
the Untouchables, we will be disloyal to the spirit of Hinduism. We canot defend 
an unjust order of things and praise God. Faith in the one supreme means that 
we, His off-spring, are of one body, of one flesh — the Brahmin and the Harijan, the 
black, the yellow and the white whose prayers go upto one God under different 
names. It is our own flesh that is torn when the shell esplpdes, that is pierced by 
the thirsting bayonet. The dignity of the individual who is the lamp of spirit 
become the paramount consideration, if society is to survive. I have no doubt that 
when the world gets together and when a creative commonwealth is projected, India 
would be called upon to supply an indispensable part of its design for living. 

“Men, as we find them, however, are artificial" products. We are made one way 
and society remakes us in another way. Our relationship with fellow-beings have 
become unnatural and artificial. We are made to feel, not that we are human but 
that we are Hindu or Muslim, French or German, Jew or Gentle. Our barbarous 
laws and institutions seduce us from our natural feelings of sympathy and fellowship. 
Fear, suspicion and resentment arise and wars which become each year more des- 
tructive are waged for the glory of the national abstracUons of race and nation, 
class and creed. The world cannot perroanenlly _ organise Us life in an unjust and 
unnatural way without reaping chaos and conflict. The root cause of our present 
trouble is an independent world worked on a particularist basis. If moral principles 
are set at naught, if we are not faithful to the instinct of the common man, nemesis 
will overtake us. 

“The world has seen a number of civilisations on which the dust of ages has 
settled. The jungle has conquered their great centres and jackals howl there in the 
moonlight. The spade of the Archaeologist uncovers for us dead cities that we may 
behold in them our pride and out shame. We are assured that_ whatever may be the 
changes and developments, the solid structure of Western civilisation was itself en- 
during and permanent, but we now see bow apallingly insecure it is. _ The menace 
of war has been a writing on the wall. The present world situation is a spiritual 
challenge. We mnst either accept it or perish. It is not safe to be immortal. Evil 
systems inevitably destroy themselves by their own greed and egotism. Against the 
rock of moral law, earth's conquerers and exploiters hurl themselves eventually to 
their own destructions. While yet there is time, there is not much left, we must 
take steps to prevent the helpless rush of man to hie doom. 


•‘Democracy does not mean a dead level in oharaoter and contribution, ability and 
insight. It is an equality of opportunity in matters of food, health and education. It 
implies economic justice if we are content with anything less ; democracy Is a mockery. 
Economic justice involves a reshaping of the eoonomio order, Capitalism is criticised 
from different points of view bat here I may just indicate how it affeots a demooratio 
policy of life. By permitting a staggering degree of inequality with its inevitable 
consequences of poverty ank lack of opportunity for masses of men, women and 
children it produces social disturbance. This inequality Is morally dangerous. It 
encourages the privileged sections of society to live In waste and luxury with an 
utterly false sense of values in a callous disregard of what superior privilege means 
to the victims of the process which accords to them the privileges. 

"The religious tradition of India justifies democracy and if she has not been 
faithful to this principle she has paid for it by her suffering and subjection. Spirit is 
never more persuasive than when it suffers silently beneath the heel of oppression. 
Democracy is au achievement forged in the fires which make a nation’s soul. When 
1 speak of democracy, I am referring not so much to parliamentary institutions as to 
the dignity of man, the recognition of the fundamental right of all men to develop 
me possibilities in them. The common man is not common. He is precious, has in 
aim the power to assert his nature against the iron web of necessity. To tear his 
trample him in blood and filth is an unspeakable crime, 
ii,o ^r®®dom of expression is the only way by which we can let truth work on 

the interest we make truth subservient to 

me interests oi the powerful group. The increasing regimentation of mind and (h9 
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propaganda by which we hope the people with false news and keep them 
ignorant of the facts even in so-called democratic countries show how parasi- 
tical groups govern in them. A free press is an essential elements of a free. country, 
but it must be a responsible press. A corrupt press will poison.' springs 
of social life. 

“A new generation is growing up with a new awareness of the oneness of 
humanity. It understands that peace is a positive achievement, calling for high enter- 
prise. It is aware that world peace demands world justice and the obstacles, to it 
are in the hearts of men which have been corrupted in their prides and jealousies, 
in their attachment to comforts and possessions at other people’s expense. National’- 
ambitions and racial passions blind us to real ends and long views. Onless we re- ■' 
move the sources of injustice and fear, we cannot make the world safe for peace. ■' 
The history of man has been a continual struggle between the Ideal of a moral com- ■ 
munity and the immoral forces of greed, stupidity and violence, individual 'and . 
corporate. We must refine the spirit of patriotism so as to make it a pathway from 
man to mankind. A world conference to examine territorial grievances, control of 
raw materials and possibilities of collateral disarmament and establish the freedom of all 
nations, small or great, weak or strong, may be summoned and if the powerful 
nations approach the task in a chastened spirit and in the faith that nations like indi- 
viduals are great not by what they acquire but by what they resign, we may get 
near our goal." 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the address delivered by Sir Idaurice Owyer, Chief Jostice of 
India at the annual Convocation of the University of the Punjab held at Lahore on 
the 22nd, December 1938 

I propose to take for my subject this morning a comparison between the two 
systems of government which have come to bo known as democracy and totalitaria* 
nism. I make no apology for doing so, for I am not going to talk politics. All the 
States of the world, willingly or unwillingly, are having to group themselves under 
one banner or the other ; and I would ask you to consider for a few minutes with 
me this morning what is the essential difference between the democratic and the 
totalitarian State. I will try to examine the question in as impartial and unprejudiced 
a manner as I can j for it is not only one for the political philosophers, for those 
scientific inquirers who seek to define and classify the constitutions of States ; it 
has become a question which is going to touch intimately the lives of all of ns and 
on which we shall all have to make up our minds, whether we wish to do so or not. 
1 am anxious to avoid political controversy, and in anything that I say I must not 
bo taken as implying any criticism of other countries, who are entitled to prefer 
their own forms of government. I do not however conceal where my own allegiance 
lies, and those who believe in one of these two systems of government and reject 
the other are also entitled to testify to the faith that is In them ; and indeed a faith 
which a man is ashamed to proclaim openly is scarcely one worth having. 

It is a commonplace that we are the unfortunate and alarmed spectators. Those 
who, like myself, begin to see the threshold of age not so very distant from them, 
cannot but contrast with amazement the last fifteen years with the earlier and longer 
portion of their life. It is not easy, casting the mind back to a period even as late 
as 1923, to recall to-day the political scene of that time. Then democracy and 

democratic ideas were still in fashion. The "War had been fought, and, whatever 
people may say at the present time, had been fought with the sincere and passionate 
belief that it was to make the world safe for democracy. The worst 
part of the past-War economic crisis was over, and the world seemed about 

to enter upon a stable and reasonable prosperity in which the typical political 
unit was the democratic State. I do not deny that there was a critical 

attitude towards representative institutions in many countries, but it is not 
unfair to say that these criticisms wore directed rather against the working 
of the institutions than against the institutions themselves. For democracy 

was still regarded as the normal object of constitutional development. The 
Russian Government, it is true, disclaimed any sympathy with demooralio ideas 
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in the liberal sense ; bat Eussis, whether by reason of its geographical position or 
the peonliar temperament of its people, had always stood on the edge of the 
European orbit. In 1923 the Fascist revolution in Italy was not a year old and was 
probably regarded by most people as a temporary aberration on the part of a 
country whioh had always shown a remarkable partiality for the conceptions of 
government favoured by the ^Yestern democracies. The general confidence felt in the 
political future of Europe is well shown by an article written in the 1926 edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannioa by an eminent Professor of Political Theory and 
Institutions, who speaking of the years 1910-26, used these words : — “Thus this 
period has Drought forth important developments in international, feder^, national and 
food governments. It will stand out also as one in whioh the nations have been 
coming nearer to one another in constitutional thought and in forms of 
governments. 

To-day how different is the scene I There has been a profound revolution in 
political thought throughout Europe and the course of that revolution is perhaps not 
yet run. Everywhere the demooratlo idea is seen to be on the defensive; and not 
only its existence but its philosophical basis, whioh to most of ns had almost 
acquired the sanctity of a theological dogma, is challenged and floated. It is true 
that the language and phrases of democracy are still current, and it would almost 
seem as though the modern dictator thought it worth while to attempt to persuade 
the world that his new-fangled system represented a more vital type of demooraoy 
than that which the old-fashioned liberalism had so signally failed to keep alive. We 
still find elections and representative assemblies in the totalitarion States whioh are 
declared to be far more representative of the popular will than any democracy could 
be ; and though for obvious reasons it is impossible to test the truth of the assertion, 
it may nevertheless be true that it was the machinery of representative government 
itself whioh brought the totalitarian State into existence. But it was never more 
necessary than to-day to look more closely at the facts for the purpose of 
discovering the substance which lies behind the outward forms of government. 
It was only a little time ago that one totalitarian State introduced, amid much 
popular rejoicing and with a great deal of what in other branches of life is known 
as publicity, an ultra democratic constitution ; but there was a notable decrease of 
enthusiasm when It was discovered that only approved members of the party in 
power were permitted to offer themselves as candidates at the first elections to tho 
new representative assemblies. 


It Is not then so much the forms of government whioh havo changed as tho 
spirit In whioh government Is now carried on and regret it as we may it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to assert that the typical form of government In Europe has become 
the totalitarian State. This form of government is soIf-oonOdent, aggressive, and 
menacing *, and at the present moment the clash between tho domocraoies and 
totalitarianism is the main pre-oooupation of intornational politics. Tho Immediate 
conseqnences of this clash of ideologies, to use the current feim, are manifest enough ; 
but its potentiality for evil is greater still. There were in Europe before the 
War both democracies and military empires but that did not prevent tho 

existence of a distinctively European civilization, In which all tho States in Europe 
felt they had a share. Tho general tendency too was towards representative institu- 
tions, and lip-service was always done to the principle of democracy, however much 
(ho military empires might diverge from it in practice. To-d.ay no one would have 
^0 hardihood to assert that there Is still a single and indivisible European civilization. 
The lines of cleavage are too wide and too deep ; and it has become less and less 
probable that the two systems can continuo to co-exist in tho same confinonf. In 
theory perhaps there is no reason why this should be so ; but tho principles which 
t. States profess and tho policy whioh they follow make it inovitablo 

that their economy should be on a war footing. I do not at all mean by this that 
It piirposc Is war, but that their political system is such that 

^ ^ earned on and mado effeclivo if tho nation as a wholo is organized as it 
orS^nised In time of war. A moment’s reflection will show that this must 

regulate in such detail tho social and 
for forniv™ ^ no other vray coaid it prevent the infiltratioa 

;md doiermln(f^nEl!?'n f ^ regime, and in no other way could it mould 

And It is hero that great danger lies ; for a State 

and prepared bo^om^ o another nation less well-equipped 

I ^.parcu becomes ncuto. Ordinarily the passage of a nation from peace to war 
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■will not be accomplished without a profound convulsion ; but in the case of a nation 
constantly organised as though for war, the passage from one stage to the other may 
be almost imperceptible. 

What then is the essential difference between the democratic and totalitatarian 
State ? A statesman a politician, a constitutional lawer, a man of affairs would per- 
haps eaoh give a different answer to this qnestion and each answer would no doubt 
have in it an element of truth. To enumerate all the differences between them would 
involve me in a discussion which would extend far beyond my limits of time this 
morning ; but if we look behind the outward form and try to penetrate to the heart 
of the matter, I think that we shall find certain points which can be regarded as of 
primary importance. 

The first is the existenoe in the demoora tic State of the rule of law. The second 
is the right in that State to hold and to express one’s own opinions and beliefs. And 
the third is this that a democratic system of government in one of which is 
the personality of the individual man and woman, whereas the other 
system is based upon the conception of a State as an organization 
apart from and superior to the individual men and women who compose it, demanding 
from them complete and uncomplaining subjection, asserting all rights and conceding 
none. Let me say a few words about each of these. 

The basis of all democratic government, the true guarantee of the safety and 
happiness of the individual citizen, the greatest safeguard against tyranny and 
tyrants, is the rule of law. Now the rule of law means in the first instanoe a state 
of things in which all men are equal before the law, so that none can claim 
from a judge any rights or privileges other than those which the law gives 
him and cannot point to rank or wealth or privilege^ as entitling him 
to something which cannot equally be claimed by his feilow-oitizens. Bat It means 
a good deal more as well. It means that cases are judged and decided according to a 
fixed and defined law and not according to the whim or fancy of the individual 
judge. There are many lawyers present here today, and they know only too well that 
the existenoe of the rule of law doos not, and cannot, make the law always a certain 
thing. The reason for that is the immense complexity of human affairs, so that It 
is not always easy to know what the particular legal principle is which has to be 
applied in order to arrive at the correct solution of a dispute. But that does not 
mean that the legal principle itself is in any doubt ; it is the application of the 
principle which causes the difficulty ; and that is why in all civilized States the 
legal profession is a necessary part of the machinery of the State and has almost 
as important a share in the administration of justice as the judges themselves. We 
may regret that this attempt to secure a more perfect justice has made the 
attainment of justice more expensive than it ought to be. But let me quote here 
a passage which occurs at the end of Gibbon’s famous chapter on the history aud 
principles of the Roman law. “The experience of an abuse from which our own 
age and country are not perfectly exempt may sometimes provoke^ b_ generous 
indignation, ana extort the hasty wish o! exchanging our elaborate jurisprudence 
for the simple and summary decrees of a Turkish cadhi. Our calmer lefleotion will 
suggest that such forms and delays are necessary to guard the person and property 
of the citizen, that the discretion of the judge is the first engine of tyranny, and 
that the laws of a free people should foresee and determine any question which may 
probably arise in the exercise of power aud the transaction of industry. 

I Invite your attention to that pregnant phrase : “the discretion of the judge is 
the first engine of tyranny” that is to say, a tyrant cannot afford to allow all cases 
without exception to be decided oooording to fixed principles of law ; there comes a 
point when the judge must be allowed a free hand. And It Is a necessary corollary 
that the judge must be a man in sympathy with the Government, because no totali- 
tarian State _ can admit the possibility of any State official who differs from the 
declared policy of the State, mnch less one who criticizes it. The judge must there- 
fore reflect the policy of his masters. I have even read a speech of a Mjnistor of 
Justice in one of the States in which it was said to he the duty of every judge to 
deoido the oases coming before him as he knew the dictator would wish to have 
them decided. There is no room here for the rale of law. "Where the judge is in 
doubt, he must decide ; as he know. The Government would wish him to_ decide ; and 
if ho is trying an opponent or a critic of the Government, what security has the 

latter that he will nave a fair trial ? 
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Bnt, yon will say, supposing the indge is completely independent and honnd by 
the rule of law, must not his administration of a harsh or cruel code for that very 
reason be itself cruel ? And, if so, may not your just and inflexible judge become 
himself almost an engine of tyranny ? That is a criticism which requires to be 
answered, but I think that the answer is plain, _ An independent and independent- 
minded judge cannot indefinitely continue to administer unjust law without becoming 
critical of them ; and if they appear to him unjust in the sense that they shock his 
conscience, he will find ways of mitigating them. Bo in England at the beginning 
of the last century, when it was a capital offence to steal - ^operty oyer the value 
of 40 shillings, jurymen whose consciences were offended by the law did not'_ shrink 
from returning a verdict that the property stoien, whatever its real value might be, 
was worth not more than 39 shillings. In this way the independent judge, however 
cruel and harsh the laws may be which he has to administer, does ultimately 
become the focus of criticism and reform ; and the rule of law, if 
it is given free play, will always in the last resort defeat a dictator. 
And it is for that very reason that no totalitarian country can at the present time 
afford to aliow the rule of law to exist in the State. I do not for a _ moment mean 
to say that there are no upright judges in these countries, able and willing to decide 
ali ordinary cases with the strictest regard for law and justice ; 1 am referring 
rather to cases which have what I may call a political flavour ; and I do not need 
to say that those are the cases which may most nearly affect the lives and fortunes 
of citizens who become involved in them. 


Thus you see the importance of maintaining and strengthening the rule of law. 
Do not believe those who say that it is a hindrance to progress and who are anxious 
to take 3 short cut to the millennium. "Where popular liberties are concerned, a 
short out will be found every time to be the longest and most dangerous way round. 

The second thing is the right to hold to express one’s private opinions and 
beliefs. In some ways this is bound up with the rule of law. For here_ again the 
totalitarian State cannot, if it is to survive, allow the public expression _ of any 
opinion contrary to that held by those for the time being in control of the machinery of 
government. They must present to the outside world a single front which they can 
claim to represent the opinion of the whole country. Think for _a_ moment how far a 
policy of this kind must lead you. If there is to be only one opinion expressed, every 
source of a possible contrary opinion must be rigidly controlled. One doctrine must be 
taught in the schools and in the Universities. The press must speak with one voice 
only ; and for those who seek to criticize in private, there must be the prison or the 
concentration camp. In no other way can the regime survive. That is on the 
negative side ; but the positive side is no less drastic. It necessitates a complete 
control of the young at the most impressionable ages in their lives and it embraces 
ail the malignant and ignoble arts of the propagandist whose business it is to compel 
the people at large to believe that which the Government insists that they shall 
believe, to feed them 'with coloured and distorted news, and to dress up truth herself 
in the trappings of a harlot. 

It is strange that governments are to he so expressive of the popular will, should 
find it necessary to prevent their people, so far as possible, from coming into contact 
with public opinion elsewhere. But is there not hero a lesson for all democratic 
States ? For a democracy ought at all times to have the courage to hear the truth 
just as a democratic leader ought always to have the courage to tell it. And this 
alone should be sufficient to distinguish between the two systems ; for truth is in 
the long run the only effective propaganda and there is an astringent and tonic 
quality about it which vitalizes those who are strong enough to have it, 
whereas the other propaganda is like a drug which first intoxicates and 
then stupefies. 

Lastly, 1 come to that distinction between the two systems which is based on a 
conception of the State which recognizes the personality of the individual and not 
M the State as something apart from and superior to the individuals 
who compose :t. 


in ‘“to political societies? Was it not 

mstanoo for common defence and protection, and with defence and 
nolitioal°nr°pnLnm“'^®tv,’ advantages of mutual cooperation, whether social, 

m thTLtflnt 1® only to say that mankind 

P e of the child, civil society ; and -.the conception of a State as soma- 
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thing superior to the citizens who compose it is of comparatively modern growth 
and has no historical jnstification whatever, "We owe duties, it is true ; but we owo 
them to our folio w-oitizens. We can be called on to contribute with onr property 
and even with our lives for the safety of the community in which we live ; but it 
is out fellow-citizens who call upon ns, just as we have the right to call on them. 
We respect their personality, as we expect them to respect onr own ; and we assert 
no rights against them which we are not willing to concede ourselves. 

This conception of a polity of men united in the fruition and performance of 
mutual rights and duties, each regulating his conduct by a doe regard to the interests 
of his neighbour, is now looked upon as an anachronism and a folly ; and its plaoo 
is to be taken by the more grandiose conception of the omnipotent and infallible 
State. I confess that I find this a very dreadful thing. An organism which owes no 
duties to any but itself can recognize no rules other than its own desires ns binding 
upon it in its dealings with either its own citizens or with other national organisms. 
And this is indeed the claim which is made, that rules of morality binding between 
man and man have no application in the care of the State. It need canso ns no 
surprise that in places where doctrines of this kind prevail the personality of tho 
individual is no longer of any acooant and that pity and mercy are regarded with 
contempt as relics of a by-gone and effemirate age. And then in the relations 
between State and State is it not a necessary corollary that force is the only arbiter ? 
Such are the doctrines openly proclaimed by nations who but a fow years ago 
solemnly subsoribod an international undertaking to reject forovor war as an 
instrument of policy, 

A little reflection will show the extreme convenience' to those who maintain it of 
the doctrine of the omnipotent States. For when all is said and done, what docs It 
moan ? Tho State is for this purpose no more and no loss than the party or gronn 
who for tho time being are in control of tho maohinory of government and of ail 
tho resources of tho State itself. It gives them as it wore a philosopbioal justifioation 
for their own existence and foe oontinuing to do what seems good to them : and their 
claim to be the mouthpieoo of the State effectnally conooais the fact that they aro in 
truth the mouthpiece of tho party in power. 

Nothing, it is said, succeeds like success : and there can be no donbt that tho 
apparent success of eomo tof the totalitarian States in more than one Cold of 
human eflbrt has attracted to them a great deal of admiration, followed somotimes 
by that imitation which is believed to be tho sincorost flattery. I do not deny that 
some of tho results achieved have been very oonsiderable, at wbat cost of human 
suffering and misery it would perhaps be well not to inquire. But I bavo tiied this 
morning to pat before you the other sido of the picture and you must ask yourselves 
the question whether these materials and somotimes brilliant suooessos have not been 
purchased at too high a prioo. It may bo that they will give tho ordinary citizen 
complete soonrity from external danger together with the moans, if he cares to uso 
them, of being a porpotual sonroe of apprehension to his neighbours ; bnt to aohiovo 
this no must abandon tho rulo of law and ho must no longer claim tho right to express 
what opinions ho will. But, you may say can wo not aohiovo tho samo security and 
still retain those privileges which wo bavo been taught to hold so dear ? And to this 
tho answer would bo that it is in your power to aohiovo it, but that like other 
valuable things it ismot to bo aohioved without an effort. Think for a moment of tho 
conditions which rendered tho riso of totalitarian States not oniv possible but even 
probable, A distracted conntry, torn by faction and class straggles, and lacking firm 
and disinterested leadership, must always bo frnitfal soil for tbo growth of those 
doctrines which I have described to you this morning. For in such circumstances tho 
ordinary citizen, harassed on every side, readily becomes a prey to despair, and 
welcomes at length anyone who can promise him peace and order, oven at tho price 
of his liberty. 1 have mot many men from these countries who he.attily disliked and 
wore ashamed of much of tho policy of tho regime under which they were living ; 
bnt ono and all were orophatio that what they had been rescued from was worse. 

Tho lesson is thoro for all to read ; and tho democracies, if they wish to escape 
tho fate that has faofaiien democracies, must by timely notion afford the ordinary 
citizen no excuso for seeking olscwhoro a remedy for evils which democracy may 
have shown itself unable to cure. Tbo totalitarian States bavo produced their resnlta 
by blood and iron. Is it to bo said that tho democratic States cannot achieve by a 
Yolnnt.ary and chccrlu! discipline that which oisowhero has only been achieved by 
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compnlsion ? If they cannot, they deserve to fail and they will not long maintain 
tboir position in the world against a formidable and efUcient opponent 

The menace to the liberty of tho world is a very real one. It is not to bo 
connlercd by a parade of democratic principles and the passing of resolntions. _ Aotion 
must be met by action ; and tho democracies of the world will only survive if they 
are able to convince the average man that they can give him a bettor deal than the 
totalitarian States. For myself, I think that if the question is fairly put to him his 
answer will not bo in doubt. 


Tho readjnstments which tho demoernoies will have to make if they are to stand up 
successfully to this danger which threatens them are likely to be considerable, but I see 
no escape from them. First and foremost wo have to make certain of our sepurity 
so that wo may not feel that wo are living our lives on sufforanco and enjoying 
only such liberty as other States may see fit to allow ns. Wo may have to submit 
to a good deal more of discipline than we have been accustomed to or than wo may 
find agreeable : but it will be a discipline voluntarily assumed by free men and not 
forced upon us from without. And behind this bulwark against estornal aggression 
wo shall have to remove, as far as possible, those causes of discontent which some- 
times tempt a man to sell his birthright for a mess of pottage and which aro tho 
real and most effective -weapons which fortune can put into a would-ho dictator’s 
hand. 

Next, wo shall have to undertake _ the task of re-stating onr fundamental 
principles in tho light of tho new conditions. Wo must above all things hold fast 
the rule of law, bnt wo must see that its application docs not afford ovon a plausible 
excuse for those who aro always ready to oritici-so tho law ns laying a dead hand 
upon hnman progress, and lawyers as caterpillars of the commonwealth rather than 
as ministers of justice. So also with tho right to express our own opinions and 
beliefs. This right is never an absolute ono, since it must always bo conditioned 
by considerations of public order and tranquility on tho ono hand _ and tho right of 
our follow-oitizons to have their character protcoted against defamation on }ho other. 
But It may also become ncoesiary for ns to submit voluntarily to certain further 
restrictions on tho right of public discussion, whether in tho press, in tho Legislatures 
or in public meetings, principally, I think, in order to soouro greater cfiicienoy and 
more rapid action in tho conduct of pnblio affairs, bnt also to proven! tho accontna- 
tion of points of difference betwoon one interest and anothor and tho exnocrb.ajion 
of public sentiment by thos) who soo profit to tliomsolvcs in intestinal faction. 
You will not, I hope, misunderstand mo when 1 say this. I am not Bupgesting a 
system of censorship or tho suppression of free speech. I have rather in mind a 
greater measure of self-control and self-restraint imposed by a solf-donying ordinance 
on themselves by men who toko part in the government of dcmocratio countrie.s. by 
those whoso duty and function it is to constitute an opposition to government by 
those who seek legitimately to form and intlucnco public opinion. 

Tlicn .as tho complement of this voluntary discipline which I have assumed that 
tho ordinary citizens will bo prepared to impose upon themselves, they aro entitled 
to require from the leaders to whom they have given their oonfidenoo an unselfish 
and upright administration of tho air.airs of tho community. They will expect thc.so 
men to assume tho burden of rosiionsibility themsoivcs and not to shift it on to tho 
shoulders of others, in other woros, to be 'leaders and not more agents ; and abovo all 
they will expect their leaders to tell them tho truth, however diOicnlt and unjiloasant 
it may be. This ought, ns I have already said, to bo the distinguishing mark of a 
demoor.acy, that it can near to hear the truth. 


If this analysis which I have nttoropted is correct, yon will seo that tho pivot 
of all democratic systems must bo the ordinary citizen', and that is what I mc.mt 
when I Baid_ that a democracy is a system of government based upon tlio personality 
of tho individual. It is tho ordinary citizen who chooses his leaders and puts his 
trust in them ; and tho leader th'emselvcs aro chosen from the ranks of tho 
oidinary citizens and aro iicld nceountablo to them. But this conception of 
poycrnmcnl exacts a very high standard of conduct from the ordinary citizen, If 
It IS to work out Buccc'fully in practice. Those of yon hero today who arc lawyers 
Know well how constantly the law adopts ns a standard and criterion the views of 

i* ‘he reasonable man. And just as with the 
civiliz-alion and of onr ideas of dnty and obligation, the 
ard implied by the test of the rc.atonnblc roan is couEtantly ri'ing, so loo our 
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conceptioa of a good citizen ought to advance with each Buccessive generation 
and the higher the average standard in a democratic country the more closely 
will that country approximate to the democratic ideal. 

I purposely say nothing of forms of government, for that might lead me into a 
political discussion, which it is my duty to avoid. I do not say that I attach no 
importance to forms of government, for I do ; but this is not the place in which it 
would be right for me to talk about them. Bat I do attach an even greater importance 
to spiritual liberty and freedom. That is a thing which transcends all politics, and judges 
like other men are entitled to express their opinion upon it. And it is here that we shall 
find the ultimate test of democracy s— will the ordinary man put such a value upon his 
spiritual freedom as to be willing to make it a brewing point between himself and 
totalitarianism ? 


You who are saying good-bye to your University to-day have a great responsibility 
laid upon you for the maintenance in the public life of the Province of those high 
standards of conduct which it should be one of the main functions of a University 
to foster. An English Prime Minister of the last century, speaking of his own Uni- 
versity, used words which I should like to repeat to you : “If 1 am to look back 
upon the education there as it was, it taught the love of truth, it provided men with 
those principles of honour which were nowhere perhaps so much required as amid 
the temptations of political controversy. It .inculcated a reverence for what is ancient 
and free and great’h And then he went on to say that perhaps it was his own fault, 
hut that ha did not learn during his University days that which he had learned since 
to set a due value on the imperishable and the inestimable principles of 
human liberty. I think that to-day a University which teaches the love of truth 
and the principles of honour, and which includes a reverence for what 
is ancient and free and great, is teaching its students at the same time to set tbo 
highest value on human liberty, even though no reference to human liberty 
occurs in its studies. For human liberty is bound up with the love of truth, the 
principles of honour, and reverence for what is free and great. Those are no 
new things to the free and virile people of this Province. They have long known 
them, practised them, and fought for them. You will have to carry on the same 
tradition ; and if you carry into your public and private lives that chastity of 
honour of which Edmund Burke has spoken in a passage koowa to all, you 
will do the greatest possible service to democracy. You will elevate political 
life, you will know corruption -in public affairs for the foul thing it is, and you 
wilt by the best of all arguments, your own example, prove to your fellow- 
citizens that democracy can look a dictatorship in the face and not be ashamed. 

Nearly four centuries ago a great Queen visited my own University of Oxford and 
we are told that when she said farewell she uttered a prayer that God might bless it 
and increase its sons in num'ber, holiness and virtue. I hope that I may without 
presumption make use of her words here today, and I pray that the University of 
the Punjab may ever continue to be the fruitful mother of yet more happy childrou. 



